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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY *THK EDITOR. 


TiiifsE Volamcs contain whatever (with the cx- 
ce2)tion of liis^ljistoiy of England) is believed to 
be of the most value in the writings of Sir James 
Mackintosh. Somethjng of method, it will be 
observed, has been affected in their arrangement 
by coimncncing with what is more purely Philo- 
^opliic^, and proceeding through Literature to 
Politics ; each of those heads being generally, 
though not quit^ precisely, referable to each 
volume respectively. With such selection would 
naturally have terminated his responsibility ; . but 
in committing again to the press matter originally 
for the most pajrt hastily pri]irted, the Editor has 
assumed- — as the lesser *of two evils — a larger 
exercise of cBscrction in the revision of the text 
than he could Have wished to have Ifclt had been 
imposed^ upon him. Instead^ thertfore,** of con- 
tinually arresting tlfe eyS df tlie re!|fler^by ^notf- 
fication of almost mechanical alterations, he has 
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advkrti.se went. 


to premise here that where inaccuracies and re- 
dundancies of expression wci*c obvious^ th^so have 
beeij throughout corrcctcfj and retrenched. A 
few transpositions of the text have aLso been 
made; — as where, by th*c detachment ^ of the 
eleventh chapter of what the present hklitor on 
its original publication allowed to bo called, per- 
haps too largely, the History of the llcvolution 
of 1688,” a stricter chronological order has been 
observed, at the same fime that the residue* — 
losing thereby much of its Iragnicntary ckaVactei* 
— may now, it is hoped, fairly claim to be all that 
is assumed in its new designatii)3i. * Of the con- 
tributions to periodical publications, such portions 
only find place here as partake most Urgely pf 
the character of completeness. Some extended 
quotations, appearing for the most part notes 
on former occasions, have been omitted, with 9m 
view to brevity, on the present ; while, in ad- 
dition to a general ^crificaticci of the Aiitlior’.s 
references, a few explanatory notes have been 
appended, Avhcrc^'cr apparently needful, by the 
Editor. 


1^ d. mackintosh. 
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Tiik iiiiulcquacy of llio words of ordinary language 
for Ihe pur))osos of Pliilosojdiy, is an ancient and fre- 
(|uent complaint; of which tlio iiistness will be felt 
by^3il who consider* llu^ s<^ie to whhdi some of tin 
most important ai'ts would be reduced, if the coarse 
to^s ot* ^Jie common^ In l)our(T were the only instru- 
mcnts lo be <‘mployed in the most delicate operations 
of manual (‘xperjness. The watchmalvcr, the optician, 
and the surgeon, a^e pro\ided with instruments which 
are fitted, by careful ingenuity, to second their skill ; 

' tli6 philos >;;^lier alone is (loomed to use the rudest tools 
for* the juost r<‘fined purposes. He must reason in 
words of which the looseiu'ss and vagueness arc suit- 
able, and even agreeable, in tlio usual intercourse of life, 
but which are almost as rc*mote from the extreme 
exactness and precision retpiired, not only in the con- 
veyance, but ill Ihe search of truth, as the liammer 
and the axe would hy unfit for the finest exertions of 
skilful handiwork; for it is not to be forgotten, that 
ho must himself think in these gross words as un- 
avoidably as he uses tliem in speak, ^ig to others. He 
is in this resjiect in a worse condition than an astro-"^ 
nomer who l()ok(*(bat tlie lieaveni^tonly with the nak(Hl 
eye, whose limitetl and partial observation, however 
it might lead error, might not directly, and would 
not nec^essarily, deceive. He might be more justly 
compared to an ‘'arithmetician compell'kl to employ 
numerals not only Cumbrous, but used^o ir,>egularly 
to denote Vlifierent qurLntiti 9 S, tha^the;^ not. only ofteq 
deceive others, but himself. ’ „ ^ , ,i 

The natural philosopher and mathematician have 
i.in^some dJgreo the privihjge of framing their own 
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terms of art; thoiif^h that liberty is daily narrowed 
by the happy dilFusion of these great braiiLbes of 
knowledge, which daily mixes their language with the 
general vocabulary of educitted men. 1'he cultivator 
of mental and moral philosophy can seldom do more 
ftian mend the faults of his words by defiivtion; — a 
necessary, but very inadequate expedient, and one in 
a great measure defeated in practice by the unavoid- 
ably more frequent recuiTeiice of the terms in their 
vague, than in their definitci accej)tation. Tlu^ mind, to 
which such definition is faintly, and but occasionally, 
present, naturally •suffers,<^ in the or<linary staU of 
attention, the scientific meaning to disappei^’r fr^'m 
remembrance, and insensibly af‘/rib(‘S to tile ^-^ord a 
great part, if not the whole, of that popular sense 
which is so very much more familiar ''ven to the most 
veteran speculator. The ob<^tacles wdiich stood in the 
way of Lucretius and Cicero, when they began to 
translate the subtile philosophy of Oreeci into tlpdr 
narrow and barren tongue, are always felt by the phi- 
losopher when, he struggles to express, wdth th(i neces- 
sary discrimination, his abstruse reasonings in words 
which, though those of his own language, he mu«t 
take from the moutlis of those ^to whom his distinc- 
tions would be without meaning. • 

The moral philosoph(*r is in tliis respect subject to 
peculiar difficulties. Ilis st* tements and reasonings 
often call for nicer discriminations ol' language than 
^,hosc which are n^.*ccssary in describing or discussing 
the purely intellectual part of human natuno ; but his 
freedom in the clioif^j of words is mwre circumscribed. 
As he treats of matters on which all men are disposed 
to form a judgment, he can as rarely liazard glaring 
innovations in diction, — at least in adult and ma- 
ture lanjgu?,^ like ours, — as th^ orator or the poet. 
If he d(^iatc.C from < 2 ommon use, he must atone for 
his deviatibn bjjr hihing«it| anci can only give a new 
sonse^to art old word by so skilful a position of it as 
to render the new meaning so quickly und^rstoo^ that 
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its novelty ig.vJWirccly perceived. Add to this, that in 
those most difficult inquiries for which the utmost 
coolness is not more than sufficient, he is often forced 
to use terms commonly connected with warm fecRng, 
with liigh praise, with sqvere reproach; — which ex- 
cite the passions of his readers when he most needs 
llieir calm att(*ntion and the undisturbed exercise of 
tlieir impartial judgment. There is scarcely a neutral 
term left in Ethics ; so quickly are such expressions 
enlisted on tlie side of Praise or Blame, by the ad- 
di •ess of contendinj:^ passions. A true pliilosopher 
m^t not even desire that men should less love Virtue, 
or liat^ Vice, in order to fit them lor a more unpre- 
judiced Judgment on^his s])eculations. 

Tlierc ar(‘, p(‘rhaps, not many occasions wliere me 
penury and la:*it^ of language are more fidt than in 
entering on the history of sciences where the first 
m(»asure must be* to mark out the boundary of the 
wjiolo suliflect with somq distinehiess. But no exact- 
ness in these important of>erations can bo approached 
without a new division of human knowledge adapted 
to the ^present stage of its progress, and a reforma- 
tion of all those barbarous, pedanti(% unmeaning, and 
(what is worse) wrong-meaning names which continue 
to bo applied to tho greater ])art of its branclu^s. In- 
stances are needles, f where nearly all the appellations 
are faulty. The term ‘‘ Metaphysics ’’ atfords a spe- 
cimen of all the faults which the name of a science 
can combine. To those who lui»w only their owj 
language, it must, at their entrance on the study, con- 
vey no meaning .» it points theii^attention to nothing. 
If they examine the language in which its parts are 
significant, tlTey will be misled into tho perniciou.s error 
of believing tlnU; it seeks something more than the in- 
terpretation of nature. It is only by Wamining the 
history pf ancient philosophy jthat thelprobJ^ble origin 
of this name will boi fouifd^. in 'fts lyipli (Nation, as the 
running title of several essays of Aristotie, placed in 
a collection of the manuscripts of that great philo- 
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sopher, after his treatise on Physics. I4 h^s the greater 
fault of an unsteady and fluctuating signification : — 
denoting one class of objects in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and another in tlie eighteenth; — oven in the 
nineteenth not quite of the ^amc import in the mouth 
of -a (Tcrman, as in that of a French or English phi- 
losopher ; to say nothing of the farther objection tliat 
" it continues to be a badge of undue pretension among 
some of the followers of the science, while it has be- 
come a name of reproach and derision among those 
who altogether decry it. The modcn'ii naiiie of the 
very modern science called “Political Ecoiiom<^,” 
though deliberately bestowed unit by its most eijuineuJt 
teachers, is perhaj)s a still more ift)table sample qf the 
like faults. It might lead the ignorant to confine it t(» 
retrenchment in national <jxpenditure»; and a consi- 
deration of its etymology alone would lead us into the 
more mischievous (‘rror of believing it to teach, that 
national wealth is best prompted by the cojltrivanyo 
and interference of lawgivers, in opposition to its 
surest doctrine, and the one which it most justly boasts 
of having discovered and enforced. ♦ 

It is easy to conceive an exhaustive analysis of 
human knowledge, and a consequent division of it into 
parts corresponding to all the chi'^ses of objects to 
which it relates ; — a reprosentatiem of that vast edi- 
fice, containing a picture of v liat^is finished, a sketch 
of what is building, and even a conject..ral outline of 
-^hat, though requk’ed by completeness and conveni- 
ence, as well as symmetry, is yet altogether untouched. 
A s^rstem of names Aight also be imagined derived 
from*a few roots, indicatinjr the objects of each part, 
and showing the relation of the par+s tb each other. 
An order and a language somewhat resembling those 
by which i\ 0 *objects of the scien^ces of Botany and 
ChemistrJ' hav4-, in the. eighteenth century, pcen ar- 
ringed and denoted, %re doubtless capable of applica- 
tion tb the'^ sciences generally, when considered as 
parts of the system of knowledge. The^attci^pts, 
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however, which^ luive hitherto been made to accom- 
plish that anMytical division of knowled"(^ which must 
necessarily pi*e(;ede a new nomenclature of the sciences, 
have rcquircjd so prodigious a superiority of genius in 
the single iiistanco of approach to success by Bacon, 
as to discourage rivalship nearly as much as the fi;e»- 
querit exainph's of failure in subsequent times could 
<lo. The noimmclaturc iiscdf is attended with great 
didiculties, not indeed in its conception, but in its 
adoption and u|»fulness. In the Continental languages 
to the south of The Bhine, th^ practice of deriv ing tho 
nai%es of science Irdin the»Crcek aiust be continued ; 
Avhicli^woiild r(‘nd(‘r the new names for a while uniii- 
tmligibk-*to the maj(|l*ity of men. Even if success*’ d 
in Germany, where a flexible and fludile language 
atfords uiiboumiiMl liberty of derivation and composi- 
tion from niHiv(^*roots or elements, and where tho 
Jiewly-doriv(‘d and eonqiouiKhnl words would thus be 
as clear tho mind, and {ilniost as little startling to 
Iho car of every man, as* the oldest terms in the lan- 
guagc% yet th(5 vvholo nonumclatnro would be unintel- 
ligible to oth(‘r nations. But, tho intercommunity of 
the techni(;al terms of seien(‘,e in Europe having been 
so far broken down by the Germans, the influence of 
their litm*ature and jdn’losophy is so rapidly increasing 
in the greahn* ])ar*#of th(3 Continent, that though a 
revolution in seicMiliflc nomenclature bo probably yet 
far distant, the foundation of it may bo considered as 
already ]>repare<l. » 

Although so great an undertaking must bo reserveif 
for a second Bac'^n and a fiitur# gemiration, it is ne- 
cessary for tho historian of^any branch of knowledge 
to introduces kis work by some account of tlie limits 
and contents of the sci(*iu*es of wliich he is about to 
trace the progrc'SvS : and thougli it wilftbe found im- 
possible to tracer fiiroughout this tre|tise il distinct 
lino of Th'jnareatlon,^ yetta gcMc^ral ’ajad iinperfeqt 
sketch of the boundaries of the Avf)^le, rfiiid •f the 
parts, of qur present subject, may bo a considerable 
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help to the reader, as it has been a useful guide to the 
writer. * 

There is no distribution of the f)jvrts of knowledge 
more ancient than that of them into the ])liysical and 
moral sciences, which seems liabhi to no other ob- 
jection than that it do(*.s not exhimst tluj^j subject. 
Even this division, however, cannot bo sat(‘ly em- 
ployed, without warning the readi'j* that no scien(;(» is 
entirely insuhifed, and that the principles of one arc 
often only the conclusions ami resits of another. 
Every branch of knowh‘dge lias ils root in tin* theory 
of the Umh'rstaiuliug, from, Avhieh*ev(‘n the matheii’-a- 
tician must learn what can bo known of liis magiiiiiitje 
and his numbers; moral scienct^ is foun(l(*d< on that 
other — hitluTto unnamed — part of tlie, ])liil()sophy of 
human nature (to be constantly and vji^ilantly distin- 
guished from intdlectital philosophy^, which contem- 
plates the laws of sensibility, (#1* (‘motion, ot' desir(3 and 
aversion, of jdeasure ami pain, of hap}^fc(*ss and 
misery; and on which arise the august and sacred 
landmarks that stand conspicuous along the trontuT 
between Iliglit and Wrong. 

But hoAvever mu!tipli(*d tlm eonii(‘clions of the 
moral and physical aciciiicos are, it is not dillicult to 
draw a gimeral distinction betwe(‘ji them. The jmr- 
pose of the physical sci(*nc(‘S ile-ougliout all Ili(*ir 
provim.es, is to answi*r tlie question IT/tat is? They 
consist only of facts arranged acc rding to their 
likeness, and expressed by g(m(‘ral names given to 
5very class of similar facts. The purposes of the 
moral sciences is to 8;iswe,r the question IVhat ought 
to hk ? Tlu'y aim at ascerttrlning the ruh‘s which ought 
to govern voluntary action, and to wliich those ha- 
bitual disppsitions of mind which are the source of 
voluntary jfcti^lns ought to be adapted. 

It is obpious(that “ will,” “■ actidii,” “ habit,” dis- 
position,” arc terms w(‘riotii\g facts in humari nature, 
and that aqj, explanation of them must be sought in 
mental philosophy, which, if knowledge be divided into 
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physical an(4,Trforal, must be placed amou" physical 
sciences, though it essentially diihn’s from them all in 
having for its chi(*f object those laws of thought which 
alone rendr*r any otliei* sort, of knowledge possibles. *llut 
it is equally certain that ^le word “ought” introduces 
the miiK>into a n(‘w region, to which notliing physical 
corresponds. How(‘ver philosophers may d(‘al with 
this most important of words, it is instantly under- 
stood by all Avho do not attempt to define it. No 
civilised spei'ch, ])erhaps no human language, is with- 
out correspond(‘nt terms. It would be as rc'asonable 
to^eny that “ s[)ace” andi^^ greenness” are signitif ant 
’Vfordsf as to affirm lhat “ ought,” “ right,” “ duty,” 
“ virtue,^’ are. soui^ls without meaning. It w-.iild 
be fatal to an (*t Ideal tlnory that it did not explain 
them, and tliatwt^did not comprehend all the concejj- 
tions and emotions which they call up. TJiercj never 
yet was a th(‘ory which did not atlcunpt such an ex- 
l>JanationP , * 


SECTION L 

PRELJ.II IXARY OHSEHYATIOXS. 

• 

There is no man who, in a case whore he was a calm 
bystand(‘r, would not look with more satisfaction on 
acts of kindiu'ss than on acts oJ* cruelty. No man, 
after the first excitement of his mind has subsided, 
ever whispered ♦to himself witft self-approbatioq and 
secret joy that he hatl Tbeen guilty of cruelty or 
baseness, flvery crinnnal is strongly impelled to hide 
these qualities ^f his actions from liimsclf, as he would 
do from others, ^by clothing his ccJhduct in some 
disguise of (luty, or of necessity, "fhero^is no tribe 
so rude as to b(‘. witiiout*a isiint*i)crpeptibn of a difl33r- 
ence between Right and Wrong, ffhero is mo sub- 
ject on Tjphich men of all ages and nations coincide in 
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SO many points as in tlie goncral ru^es i^of conduct^ 
and in the qualities of the human charaetcT vvliich 
deserve estiKun. Even the grossest deviations from 
the {general consent Avill appr^ar, on close examination, 
to be not so much corrnpiynis of moral ft*eling, as 
ighorance of facts ; or errors with res]>ect toutin' con- 
sequences *of action; or cases in which tin* diss(nti(‘nt. 
party is inconsistent with other ])arls of liis own 
principles, wliieli destroys the valiu* of his dissent; 
or where each dissident is cond(‘mned by all the otlu'r 
dissidents, Avliieh iinineasiirahly angm(*iits tin*, ma- 
jority against liiin. '‘Jn tin*' first t^liree cases lie mliy 
bo convinced by argument that his mo7*al jud^mewi 
sliould be <;hang(‘d on principles </hieh he recogi'iises 
as just; and he can seldom, if (*ver, bo condemned at 
the same time by tin* bo<ly of mankijui^ wlio agree in 
their moral systems, and by those who on soriK* other 
points dissent Ironi that general code, wifhont b(‘ing 
also convicted of error by rre(,)nsi>t('ncy witlf*lnms(‘U‘ 
The tribes who oxpost* new-})orn infants, condenni 
those who abainjon their decrepit parents to destruc- 
tion: those who betray and inui*d(‘r sirangoi»s, an*, 
condemmid by tin* rules of faith and humanity which 
they acknowledge in their intercourse with their 
coiiiitryinen. Mr. Ifiime, in a <liah)giio in which he 
ingeniou'^ly magiiifi(*s tin* moral heiVsies of tw(> nations 
so polished as the Athenian- and the French, lias very 
satisfactorily resolved his own difTieulties : — “ In how 
n|ijiny circumstances f/oidd an Athenian and a French- 
main of merit certainly resemble each otfier! — Hu- 
manity, fidelity, trutl/f justice, couritge, tem])crance, 
constancy, dignity of mind.^' “ TJio pririeiplt‘S upon 
which m(*n reason in Morals are always the same 
though ill. conclusions which they draw are often 
very diffoicnt.”^ He might have j^lded, that almost 
♦very devitflion ^hieh he imputes to each nation is at 
vai^ance witlf soini) thuvfi-tucHi justly esteemed by 

Philosophical Works (Eilinb. 1826), vol. iv. pp. 4(0. 423^ 
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both, and that^tliC3 reciprocal cond(?miiation of each 
other’s erroH which appears in liis statement entitles 
us, on tliese points, to strike out the suffrages of both 
when collecting the general judgment of mankind/ If 
we bear in mind tliat tlie question relat(;s to the coin- 
cid(5nco qf all men in con:?idering the same qualities as 
virtues, and not to the prefenmee of one class of 
virtues })y soim*, and of a different class by others, the 
exceptions from the agreement of mankind, in their 
system of praeti(;al morality, will be reiliiced to abso- 
lute insignificance; and we shall learn to view them 
aS 4 |io more aff(‘cting« the hajjanony of our moral faculties, 
than, the resemblance of our limbs and featurCfc is 
selected Jby monstrous conformations, or ])y the un^br- 
tunaiS> effi'cts of accident and diseast; in a very few 
individuals.* 

It is \cry rcAiarkable, however, that though all 
men agro(^ ihat tlnn-e are acts wliieli ought to be done, 
and acts#ylii<di ought not to ho done; though the far 
greater part of mankintl agree in their list of virtues 
and duties, of vic(’s and crimes ; an<l though the 
whole race, as it advan(‘es in other inyirovemonts, is 
as evidently tending towards tlie moral system of the 
most civilised nations, as children in their growth 

* “Oil convioTit Ic'pliis souvent de ers instincts de la con- 
science. La ])liis crar/Jlc ct la plus saiiie j>nrtie du genre liiimaiu 
leur rend teinoignngc. Les OriontMiix, et les Grecs, ct les Ro- 
manis convieiincnt eii cola ; ct il faiulroit ftre aiissi abniti que les 
saiivagos Aiiicriciiiii.s jiour aiiprouvcr liair^coii tunics, plcines d’uno 
cniauto <jui piissi; inciiie ccllc dcs hetes. Cepcndarit m* wimA 
sauvayes sentent bini ce quvc'cslqve Ut wstiev en d a litres occasions ; 
ct qnoi<iuc il ify ait'*point clc luauvuiSs pratique peiit-oiro qiii ne 
soit autorisee quclqiie part, il y%\ a pen pourtaut qiii ne soient 
condamnccs le^ plus souvent, et yiar la ])lus grande partic dea 
honimos.”— Leibiiiu, (lOuvres niilosoj»liiques (Aiiist. et Lcipz. 
1765, 4to.), p. 49.* There are some adinirah^^ ohservations on 
thic subject in llartlej^, opccially in the development of the 49tlL 
Proposition: — “ 'fhe rule of life drawn from the practice anew 
opinions of mankind coiyncts imfubvc.s,ils(;lf*[icrpetually, fill 
at last it determines entirely for virtue, and c'^cludos all binds and 
degrees of vice.” — Oboervations on Man, vol. ii. p. 214. 
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tend to the opinions, as much as to ^ the experience 
and strength, of adults ; yet there are*fiio ijnestions 
in the circle of inquiry to which answers more various 
have been given than — How men have thus come to 
agree in the * Rule of Life ?* Whence arises their ge- 
neral rever(?nce for it ? and^Wliat is meant Ij^y alfirm- 
ing that it ought to b(5 inviolably observed? It is 
singular, that where we are most nearly agreed re- 
specting rules, we should perhaps most widely differ as 
to the causes of our agreement, and as to tlie rcaso 7 is 
which justify us for adlioririg to it. The discussion 
of these subjects <vmipose%wha t fe usually calledt'he 
“ Theory of Morals,” in a sense not in all r^^spects 
coincident with what is usually considered as theory 
in otlier sciences. AN'luni we investigate tlie caJtses of 
our moral agreement, the term “'theory” retains its 
ordinary scientific sense; but when •we endeavour to 
ascertain the 9'easo7ts of it, we rather (‘inploy the*, term 
as imiiorting the theory of the rules of an In the 
first case, “theory” deiiolest usual, the most general 
laws to whiedi ci*rtain facts can be r(*dueed ; whereas, 
in the second,. it jioinfs out the (‘fhcacy of* fJie observ- 
ance, in practice*, of c(*rtaiii rules, for jiroducing the 
effects intended to be protluced in tlie art. These 
reasons also may be reduced under the general sense 
by stating the question relating to^tliern thus : — Wliat 
are the causes why the (>bservance of certain rules 
enables us to execute certain purpos s? An account 
of the various ans\^(*rs atkmiphid to be made to these 
Ihquiries, properly forms the history of Kthics. 

The attentive rea<\^.r may alreajjy iierceive, that 
these momentous inquiries* relate to at least two per- 
fectly distinct subjects ; — 1. The j».‘itu re tf the distinc- 
tion betw‘‘4Jii Right and Wrong in human conduct, and 
2. Tlie *dturt; of those feelings with which Right 
and Wror^g ar<o contemplated by he man beings. The 
latter coii 3 titut(*s what lias la’cn ciilled the “ 'rheory of 
MordL Seiit}.mei\is ;” the former consists in an investi- 
gation into the criterion of Morality in action. Other 
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most importflJLt questions arise in this province: but 
the two problems which have been just stated, and 
the essential distinction between them, must be clearly 
apprehended by all who are desirous of understantJing 
the controversies which have prevailed on ethical 
subjects. • The discrimination has seldom been made 
by moral ])hilosoplicrs ; the diff(;rence between the 
two problems has ii(;ver been uniformly observed by 
any of them : and it will api)ear, in the secjuel, that 
they have b(‘en not rarely altogether confounded by 
very emin(*nt men, to tlie di'struction of all just con- 
ce]^^ion and of all cbrrect veasoning in this most iin- 
pq^’tan^ and, pc'rhaps, most difficult, of sciences. 

It i^ay* therefore b% allowable to d<^viat(; so far from 
historical order, as to illustrate the nature, and to 
prove th(j iinpoytance, of the distinction, hj an ex- 
ample of the efiects of neglecting it, taken from the 
recent works of justly-celebrated writers; in which 
thjy disehtfs questions mu(;h agitated in the present 
age, and thend'ore prolJably now familiar to most 
readers of this Dissertation. 

Dr. Val(‘y i-ejiresents the principle of a- Moral Sense 
as being opposed to that of Utility.* Now, it is evi- 
dent that this r(*presentation is founded on a confusion 
of the two (piestioivs ’which have benm stated above. 
That we are cnduediiwith a Moral Sense, or, in other 
words, a faculty which immcidiately approves what is 
right, and condemns what is wrong, is only a state- 
ment of the hidings with which wo contemplate^ 
actions. But to affirm that right actions are those 
which conduce to the well-beiAg of mankind, is a 
proposition concerning the ‘‘outward effects by which 
right actions* tliemselves may be recognised. As 
these affirmations relate to different subjects, they 
cannot be opposed to each other, any dioro than tho 
solidity of earth i^ inconsistent with^the fluidity of 

* n I » 

» * « , i 

* Principles of IHoral and Political Phibsoplljr. Compare 
book ^ chappy, with book ii. chap. vi. 
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watcT ; and a v(»ry little reflection wijl show it to be 
easily conc(;ivable tli«5t they may be bofh true. Man 
may be so constituted as instantaneously to approve 
certain actions without any reference to th(3ir conse- 
quences ; and yet Ileason may nevertheless discover, 
that a tendencjy to produce gc'ueral happiT\rss is the 
essential characteristic of sncli actions. Mi*, llentham 
also contrasts the principle of Utility ■with that of 
Sympathy, of which lie consid(*rs the Moral Sense as 
being one of tli(^ forms.* * It is needless to repeat, 
that propositions wJiich affirm, or deny, anything of 
different subjects, *cannot ^*011 tradict each other. <i As 
these celebrated p(*rsons have thus intern'd orjmplied 
the non-existence, of a iVIoral Sevse, from tJirir opinion 
that the morally of actions dc'pends upon their use- 
fulness, so other philosophers of e^nial name have 
concluded, that the utility of aclihns eannot bo tho, 
criterion of tli(‘ir morality, because? a per(*(‘ption of 
that utility appears to them to form a faint and in- 
considerable part of our Mo^al Sentiimmts, — if indeed 
it be at all discoverable in them.*|‘ Tlv\s(» errors are 
the mon? r< ‘markable, because the like confusion of 
perceptions with their objects, of emotions with their 
causes, or ev(in tlie omission to mark the distiiic Lions, 
would in every otlier subject 'bo f'e.lt to be a most 
serious fault in philosophising, for instance, an 
element were discovered to be corn;" on to all bodies 
which our taste p(3?*ccives to b(^ swo(‘t, and to be 
found in no other .bodi(‘s, it is apparent ^hat this dis-' 
“covery, perhaps important in other respects, would 
iKjither affect our perception of s^weetness, nor the 
pleasure which attends ft : both Avould continue to 

r 

* Intro iliction to the rrinci]ibs of Morality and Lcpslation, 
chap. ii. K 

f SinitJi^ Thcq'iy of IMoral Scritimontsjopart iv. Even Hume, 
in the third ^ook of Treatise of Iliunan Nature, the most 
precise, perhaps, of* his philosjpfiiciU v;ritiii;;s, uses the following 
as the title ct»‘ onc^ of the sections : “ Moral Distinctions, deriveci 
from a Moral Sense ” 
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bo what they hgirye been since the existence of man> 
kind. Eve^ proposition concerning that element 
would relate to sweet bodies^ and belong to the 
science of Chemistry; v^^hile every proposition re- 
specting the perception or pleasure of sweetness would 
relate either to the body or mind of man, and accord^ 
ingly belong either to the science of Physiology, OP 
to that of numtal philosophy. During the many ages 
which passed before the analysis of tlie sun’s beams 
had proved them to be compounded of different 
colours, white objects were seen, and their whiteness 
wasi sometimes felt *to be beautiful, in the very same 
manner as since that discovery. The qualities of 
li^t arc -the object qf Optics; the nature of beau*^y 
can b6 ascertained only by each man’s observation 
of his own minj^ ; the changes in the living frame 
which succe(*d tln^ refraction of light in the eye, and* 
precede mental operation, will, if they are ever to be 
•known by*jfian, constitute a^part of Physiology. But 
no\)roposition relating to’one of these orders of phe- 
nomena can contradict or support a proposition con- 
cerning another ord('r. 

The analogy of this latter case will justify another 
preliminary observ ation. In the case of the pleasure 
derived from beauty the question whether that plea- 
sure be original, or^deri\ed, is of secondary import- 
ance. It has been often observed that the same pro- 
perties which are admired as beautiful in the horse, 
contribute also to his safety and speed ; and they who , 
infer that the admiration of beauty was originally 
founded on the convenience of jetness and firmness^ 
if they at the same time hold that the idea of useful- 
ness is grjidualiy cfK^^ced, and that tlie admiration of a 
certain bha})c at length rises instantaneously without 
reference to any plirposo, may, with perfect consistency, 
regard a sense of b<#auty as an indepen lent aind uni- 
versal priAciplo of human i^aturc. j Tlje la7<rs of such, 
a fooling of beauty are toco\crable, only by self- 
observation: those of the qualities which call it forth 
* VOL*. L c 
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are ascertained by examination of the oi^ward things 
which arc called beautifuL But it is of the utmost 
importance to bear in mind, that he who contemplates 
the beautiful proportions of a horse, as the signs and 
proofs of security or quickness, and has in view these 
convenient qualities, is properly said to prefer tho 
horse for his usefulness, not lor his beauty ; though he 
may choose him from the same outward appeai*aiiee 
which pleases the admirer of the beautiful animal. IIo 
alone who derives immediate pleasure from tin* ap])ear- 
anee itself, without reflection on any advantages which 
it may promise, is*truly said to fdel the beauty, ifriio 
distinction, however, manifestly depends, noLon the 
origin of the emotion, but on dts object tmd nature 
W'hen completely formed. Many of our m<?st im- 
portant perceptions through the are universally 
acknowledged to be acquired: but They are as general 
as the original perceptions of that organ ; they arise 
as independently of our w^ll^ and human ng#urc would 
bo quite as imperfect without them. The ease of an 
adult who did not immediately see tlie different 4is- 
taticcs of obj<*ots from his eye, would bo thought by 
every one to be as great a deviation from the ordinary 
state of man, as if he were incapable of distinguishing 
the brightest sunshine from tljjp darkest midnight. 
Acquired perceptions a^^d sent^ents may therefore 
be termed natural, as much as thr-e which are more 
commonly so called, if they be as rarely found want- 
ing. Ethical tboorics can never be satisfactorily dis- 
cussed by those who do not constantly bear in mind, 
that the question ctencerning the existence of a moral 
faculty in man which iiAraediately approv cs or disap- 
proves jprithout reference to any f.ilther object, is 
perft^ccly distinct, on the one hand, from that which 
inquires inti the qualiti<*s of actions, thus approved or 
^|fibitpprbvedfand,on the other, frd.n an inquiry whether 
jn facuhy^b'^derived.fram o^er parts of bur mental 
'jawe, of l^ttitself one of tho ultimate constituent 
principl^^ of human nature. 
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SECTION n. 

^ BETBOSPECT OF ANCIENT ETHICS. 

Inquibiesj concorniiig the nature of Mind, the firsf 
principles of Knowledge, the origin and government 
of the world, appear to have been among the earliest 
objects which employed the understanding of civilised 
men. Fragimmts of such speculation are handed 
down from the l(*gendary age of Greek philosophy. 
In flie r(»maiiiing monuments of that more ancieifi 
forjp of ^civilisation which sprung up in Asia, wo se‘» 
clearly^ thtit the liral.minical philosophers, in tiir s 
perhaps b(*fore the dawn of Weslern history, had run 
round that dark *ind little circle of systems which an 
unquenchable thirst of knowledge has since urged 
^both the spccuhitors of ancient Greece and those of 
Christenddia to retrace. I'iie Wtill of adamant which 
bounds human inquiry in that direction has scarcely 
ever been discovered by any adventurer, until he has 
been roused by the shock which drove him back. It is 
otherwise with the theory of Morals. No controversy 
seems to have arisen regarding it in Greece, till the 
rise and conflict of tiv" Stoical and Epicurean schools; 
and the ethical disjMtes of the modern world origi- 
nated with the writings of Hobbes about the middle 
of the seventeenth ceiituiy. Perhaps the longer ab- 
stinence from debate on this subject may have sprung 
from reverence for Morality. Perhaps, also, where 
the world were uneniraous in theii'^ practical opinions, 
little need was felt of exact theory. The teachers of 
Morals were cdntcht with partial or secondary prin- 
ciples, — with the pombination of principles not always 
reconcileable, — even with vague but spedious phrases 
which in any degree^explained or seemeil to^^explain 
the Rules of the Art of Life'*, appearing,* gs' these last v 
did, at once too evident to need investigatiori, and too 
venerable to jbe approached by controversy. 

» » * c 2 * 
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Perhaps the subtile genius of Grtef*^ was in part 
withheld from indulging itself in ethical controversy 
by .the influence of Socrates, who was much more a 
teacher of virtue than even a searcher after Truth— 

• • Wliom, 'well in spued, the oracle pronounccj^ 

Widest of men. 

It was doubtless because he chose that better part 
that he was thus spoken of by the man whose com- 
mendation is glory, and who, from the loftiest emi- 
nence of moral genius ever reacjied by a mortal, vras 
perhaps alone worthy to fdaco a new crown onf'tlie 
brow of the martyr of Virtue. i , 

Aristippus indeed, a wit and t worldling,' bqvrowed 
nothing from the con\ ersations of Socrates but a few 
maxims for husbanding the enjj^iyaients of sense. 
Antistheiies also, a heirer but not a follower, founded 
a scliool of parade and exaggeration, which caused, 
his master to disown him*l)j’' the ingenious ^rebuk^, — 
see your vanity through your threadbare cloak.”* 
The modest doubts of, the most sober of moralists, 
and his indisposition to fruitless abstractions, were in 
process of time employed as the foundation of sys- 
tematic scepticism ; — the most jwosumptuous, inap- 
plicable, and inconsistent of all •the results of human 
meditation. But though his l(*,soiis were thus dis- 
torted by the per\eise ingenuity of some who heard 
him, the autj^rity of his practical sense may be traced 
in the moral Writings of those most celebrated philo- 
sophers who were <j^irectly or indirectly his disciples. 

Pli^ the mo«it famojis of his* scholars, the most 
eloqurSt of Grecian writers, and the^ earliest moral 
philosopher whoso writings have come down to us, 
employed li|s genius in the coijipo ation of dialogues, 
in whi^h jliij master performed the principal part. 
These beautiful conversations would havq lost their 
charm of^\6ri^iiniritudf‘, of dmniatic vivacity, and of 

Diog. Lacrt. 1 b vi. JEluiii, lib. ix. c^p. 35. ^ 
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picturesque presentation of character, if they had 
been subjected to the constraint of method. They 
necessarily presuppose much oral instruction. They 
frequently quote, and doubtless oftener allude to, the 
opinions of predecessors find contemporaries whose 
works have perished, and of whose doctrines only some 
fragments are preserved. In tliose circumstances, it 
must be difficult for the most learned and philosophical 
of his commentators to give a just representation of 
his doctrines, even if lie really framed or adopted * 
system. The moral part of his works is more acces- 
sible.* The vein of thought which runs through 
thgm is-,always visible. The object is to inspire the 
love oj Ttuth, of Wisdom, of Beauty, especially of 
Goodness — Ihe liighest Beauty, and of that Supreme 
and Eternal Mii>rfl, which contains all Truth and Wis- 
dom, all Beauty aiifl Goodness. By the love or delight- 
^ful contemplation and imrsuit of these traitscendant 
ain^s for th^ir own sake only, ho represented the mind 
of man as raised from low* and perishable objects, and 
prepared for those high destinies which are appointed 
for all those who are capable of enjoying them. The 
application to moral qualities of terms which denote 
outward beauty, tlioiigli by him perhaps carried to ex- 
cess, is an illustrative metaphor, as well warranted by 
the poverty of lati^iagc as any other employed to 
signify the acts or attributes of Mind.f The ‘‘ beau- 


♦ Heyso, Liit. PliiL Plat. 1327 ; — a hitherto incomplete work 
of great i)crspicuity and elegance, in wo must excuse the • 
partiality which belongs to a laboiif of love, 
t The most probable etymology of “ seems to be from 

Kdtof, to bum. what burns commonly shines. •• Schon,” in 
Gorman, which mcaijfs beautiful, is derived from ** scheinen,** to 
shine. The word ifoArf* Vas used for right, sli early as the 
Homeric Poems. lA. xv’j. 19. In the philosophi*'®.! agcaC became 
a technical itcrm, witli little otli^r remains of the jnctaphorical 
sense than what the geniusoand art ^f a fine Writk>r might some-** 
times rekindle. ** Iloncstum,” the term by which Ciedfo tranriates 
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tifW,” in his lanj?uap:e, denoted all tli!at/>f which the 
mere contemplation is in itself delightful/ without any 
admixture of organic pleasure, and without being re- 
garded as the means of attaining any farther end. The 
feeling which belongs to it*ho called ‘‘love a word 
which, as comprehending complacency, beiievolence, 
and affection, and reaching from the neighbourhood 
of the senses to the most sublime of human thoughts, 
is foreign to the colder and moie exact language of 
our philosophy; but whicli, perhaps, then happily 
served to lure both the lovers^ of Poetry, and the 
votaries of Superstition, Vo the school of lYutlPand 
Goodness in th<» groves of the Academy. He enforced 
these lessons by an inexhaustible \ariety oi* jyst and 
beautiful illiistralions, — sometimes sti iking from their 
familiarity, sometimes subduing l;y^their grandeur ; 
and his works are the storehou^^e from which moralists 
have from age to age boiiowed the means of rendering 
moral instruction easier avd more deUgJitliu. Viijtue 
he represented a^^ the harmony of the whole soul 
as a peace between all its principles and desires, as- 
signing to each as much space as they can occupy, 
without encroaching on each other; — as a state of 
perfect health, in which e\ ery function w^as performed 
with ease, pleasure, and vigour ; — as a well-ordered 
commonwealth, where the obedient passions executed 
with ( iiergy the laws and commands of Reason. The 
vicious mind presc»ntc*d the odious character, some- 
times of discord, of Wtir; — sometimes of disease;— 
always of passions warring with each othpr in eternal 
anarchy. ConsisteAt with himself,* and at peace with 
his fellows Ihe good man felt in the <]uiot of his con- 
science a Ibretcasto of the ajiprobation of God. “Oh, 
wh$t ardent ^ove would virtue inspire if she could be 
seetu” “ jS. the heart of a tyrant could be laid bare, 

bciitg derived from outward honours, is a less 
metaphor. In our language, the terms, being from foreign 
root^'isontribate nothing to illustrate the progress ^ thought. 
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we should s^how it was cut and torn by its own evil 
passions and by an avenging conscience.”* 

Perhaps in every one of these illustrations^ an eye 
trained in the history of Ethics may discover the gSrm 
of the whole or of a part^of some subsequent theory. 
But to e:3iainiue it thus would not be ^o look at it with 
the eye of Plato. Ilis aim was as practical as that of 
Socrates. He employed every topic, without regal'd 
to its place in a wsystein, or even always to its argu- 
mentative force, wliich could attract the small portion 
of the community then accessible to cultivation ; who, 
it ihould not be f<5rgotten, hatl no moral instructor 
b^t thj Philosopher, unaidc'd, if not thwarted, by the 
reigning superstition: for Beligion had not then, V- 
sides her own disco v('ri<^S brought down the most aw ml 
and the most l^autiful forms of Moral Truth to the 
humblest station i!i human society.^ 

Ethics retained her sober s}>irit in the lianda of his 
great selmiiir and rival Aristotle, who, though ho cer- 
tathly surpassed nil men hi acute distinction, in subtile 
arguiiiciit, in severe method, in the iiower of analysing 

* Lot it not be forijottcn, that for this terrible description, 
Socrates to wlioni it is- a^ciibod by Plato (IToA. I.), is called 
“ Projstantissiraus saiiiontijr,” by a Avriter of the most masculine 
understanding, tlic least Subject to be transported by enthusiasm. 
— ^Tac. Ann. lil). vi. caf. 6. “ Qiuo vnlncva ! ” says Cicero, in 
alluding to the same passage. — lie Olf. lib. iii. cup. 21. 

f There can hardly lie a finer example of Plato’s practical 
morals than his observations on the treatmcf t of blavea “ Genuine 
humanity and real probity,” says he, “ arc brought to the test, by 
the behaviour of a man to slaves, wiiym he may wrong with 
impunity.” AtdBriXo^ydp 6 (putrei Kal v^currus treSmv rifv 
fjuff&v Sk 6ifTUfs rh dJ^iKov tv ro^otfrwv aydfwnuu ip ois aOr^ fi^diop 
aSiKeiP, — Noju. lib. vi. cap. 19. That Plato was considered as the 
fountain of ancient morals, would bo sufficiently evident from 
Cicero alone : ** Krf hoc igitur J’lutonis, quasi ^quodam sancto 
augiistoquc fonte, nostra omnis manabit oratiq^” — Tusc. Quaest. 
lib. V. (ap,12. i\n'haps the sober Quintilian^ meant to mingle 
some censure with the Ijighcsi* liaise Flatty ^ui eloquendi 
facultate divintl quadain et Ilomerica, mulyim supra prpsam 
orotiuuem surgit.” — Be Inst. Orat. lib. x. cap. 1. 
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what is most compounded, and of redu^f ig to simple 
principles the most various and unlike appearances, 
vet appears to bo still more raised above his fellows 
by {he prodigious faculty of laying aside these extra- 
ordinary endowments wherysver his present purpose 
required it ; — as in his History of Animal^ in his 
treatises on philosophical criticism, and in his prac- 
tical writings, political as well as moral. Contrasted 
as his genius was to that of Plato, not only by its 
logical and metaphysical attributf s, but by the regard 
to experience and observation of Nature which, in liim 
perhaps alone, acc'ompaiiie 1 tlicni; (though the two 
may be considen^d as the original representatives <of 
the two antagonist tendencies of i)hilosoplly ^ that 
which would ennoble man, and that which seeks 
rather to explain nature;) yet oppositx" as they arc in 
other respects the master and the seholfir combine to 
guard the Rule of Life against the licentious irruptmns 
of the Sophists. » ^ 

In Ethics alono their systems dilfered more in 
words than in things.* That happiness consisted in 
virtuous pleasure, chiefly dependent on tlie stato of 
mind, but not unallected by outward agemts, as tho 
doctrine of both. Both would with Socrates have 
called happiness unrepented pleasure.” Neither dis- 
tinguished the two elements whl’h they represented 
as constituting the Supn me , Good from each other; 
partly, perhaps, from a fear of app. aring to separate 
c,them. Plato mor# habitually considered happiness as 
the natural fruit of Virtue ; Aristotle oftener viewed 
Virtue as the meafe of attaining happiness. Tho 
celebrated doctrine of the**l*eripatetics, which placed 


In ic 

I. 


institttta AdAdemicorum et B'ripateticorum ; qui rebus ooii- 
gtiMtes a)minil is diirerebant.’* — Cic Acad. Qusest. hb. i. 

BoO^c'rai t(Ap{a!roT€\ijs\StTrhy clucu rby KaTd^i\o(ro^(a,v 
Xajity rby pAy Tq/afcriicJf^, rbv Sk ^fwprjTtcSy. xai tow irpcucriKov, rdy 
Tf RoS vo\iHir6v tow db dewprp-iKov, r6v re ^vciRby, Ka\ 

koyiRbv, — Diog Lacrt. lib. v. § 28. 
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all virtues iJi |t»medium between opposite vices, was 
probably suggested by the Platonic representation of 
its necessity to keep up harmony between the different 
parts of our nature. The perfection of a compoilnd 
machine is attained where |kll its parts have the fullest 
scope for Action. Where one is so far exerted as tef 
repress others, there is a vice of excess : where any 
one has less activity than it might exert without dis« 
turbing others, there is a vice of defect. The point 
which all reach without collision with each other, 
is the mediocrity in which the Peripatetics placed 
Virfde. * • • 

Jt wfv* not till near a century after the death of 
Plato {hat Etliics became the scene of philosophic il 
contest between the advei-bC schools of Epicurus and 
Zeno; whose eiyrors afford an instructive example, 
that in the formation of a theory, partial truth is equi- 
, valent to absolute falsehood. As the astronomer who 
lef^ either^ ilie centripetal the centrifugal force of 
the planets out of his viev^, would err as completely as 
he who excluded both, so the Epicureans and Stoics, 
who each confined tliemseh es to real but not exclusive 
principles in Morals, departed as widely from the 
truth as if they had adopted no part of it. Every 
partial theory is indeed directly false, inasmuch as it 
ascribes to one or Ifew causes wliat is produced by 
more. As the extreme opinions of one, if not of both, 
of these schools ha\e been often revived witli varia- 
tions and refinements in modern times, and are stiU j 
not without influence on ethical systems, it may be 
allowable to makasorae observations on this earliest 
of moral controversies. • 

‘‘All other* virtues,” said Epicurus, “grow from 
prudence, which .teaches that wo cannot live plea- 
surably without living justly and virtuously, nor live 
justly and virtuouady without living jJleasi<l*ably.” * 
The illustration of tljis sctotgnce'forpled Hho whole^ 


Piog. Lacrt. lib. x. § 132. 
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moral discipline of Epicurus. To bi^iiwe owe the 
general concurrence of reflecting men in t>ncceeding 
times, in the important truth that men cannot be 
haf>py without a virtuous frame of mind and course 
of life ; a truth of inestin^blc value, not peculiar to 
the Epicureans, but placed by their exaggerations in 
a stronger light ; — a truth, it must be added, of less 
importance as a motive to right conduct than as com- 
pleting Moral Theory, which, however, it is very far 
from solely constituting. With that truth the Epi- 
cureans blended another position, which indeed is 
contained in the first woiiils of the above statenfent ; 
namely, that because Virtue promotes h^piii^s^ 
every act of virtue must be done in order fo jp^oinote 
the hajipiness of th<‘ agent. They and their modcTn 
followers tacitly assume, that the hitter position is 
the consequence of the former ; as if it w('ro an in- 
ference from the necesMty of food to life, that the 
fear of death should be sTjbsiituted for tha Appetite of 
hunger as a motive tor ca*ting. “ Friendsliip,” says 
Epicurus, ^Ms to be pursued by the wise man only 
for its usefulness, but he will begin ; as he sows the 
field in order to reap.”* It obvious that if theso 
words bo confined to outward benefits, they may bo 
sometimes true, but never can bp pertinent ; for out- 
ward acts &ometim(*s show kinrhjic'ss, but never com- 
pose it. If they be a] plied to kind feeling, they 
would inelecd be pertinent, but they voulel be evidently 
and totally false ;<»for it is most certain that no man 
acquires an affection merely from his» belief that it 
would bo agreeable advantageous to feel it. Kind- 
ness cannot indeed be ymrsued on account of the 
pleaburo which belongs to it ; ^br man can no more 
know pleasure till he has felt 1;ho affection, than 

a c 

nk '* Thif rrjs ^pfiat . — ^|,Pjog Laeit lib. x §6120. “Hic 

locus,” Gay>Lmli coiifi ssts, “ ob quun Epicurus non parum 
vexatur, qu&ndo ivemo non leprchcndit, piuan amicitiam non sui, 
fled utiliUtis gratia.” 
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he can fonl^an idea of colour without the dense of 
sight. The moral character of Epicurus was excel- 
lent; no man more enjoyed the pleasure, or better 
performed the duties, of friendship. The letter of his 
system was no more indulgent to vice than that of 
any other moralist.* Altnougli, therefore, ho has tfal3 
merit of having more strongly inculcated the con- 
nection of Virtue with linppiness, perhaps by the 
faulty excess of treating it as an exclusive principle ; 
yet his doctrine was justly charged with indisposing 
the mind to those exalted and generous sentiments, 
wifcout which no *pure, elevated, •bold, generous, or 
tcyider virtues can exist.f ‘ 

As ^Epicurus rcpresentcHl the tendency of Virtue, 
which is a most iin]30rtant truth in ethical ihtwy, as 
the sole inducen^nit to.virtuous practice ; so Zeno, in 
his disposition to^^ards the opposite extreme, was in- 
clined to consider the moral sentiments, which are tho 
motives of»right conduct, a;$ being the solo principles 
ol^ moral science. I'hc ^confusion was equally great 
in a philosophical view, but that of Epicurus was 
more fatal to interests of higher importance than 
those of Philosophy. Had tlu* Stoics been content 
with affirming that Virtue is the source of all that part 
of our happiness vjhich deia^ndis on ourselves, they 
would have taken at|)Osition from which it would havo 
been impossible to dri\o them; they would havo laid 
down a principle of as great comprehenision in practice 
as their wider pretensions ; a simple and incontrover- • 
tible truth, beyond which everything is an object of 

ti 

* It is due toLim to obseive, tfiat he tieatcd humanity towards 
slaves as one of the characteristics of a -wise man. Ko\d<r€iv 

oiK^at, iKtiifffiv fidif roif Hctl cvYyv^fitiv rivl ruu tnrovdaiav, 

— Diog. Lacrt. lib. x. § 118. It is not unworthji of remark, that 
neither Plato nor Epic^irus thought it nccossnil^ to abstain from 
these topic# in a city full of slaves, many^uf wbom^were men not 
destitute of kiiowlcdge. m • * . • 

f ** Nil geuerosum, nil magnificam sapiti’— D& Fin. lib. i 
cap. 7.^ 
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mere curiosity to man. Our information, however, 
about tho opinions of the more celebrated Stoics is 
very scanty. None of their own writings are pre- 
served. We know little of them but from Cicero, 
tho translator of Grecian philosophy, and from the 
Greek compilers of a later ago; authorities which 
would be imperfect in the history of facts, but which 
are of far less value in tho history of opinions, where 
a right conception often depends upon tho minutest 
distinctions between words. We know that Zeno was 
more simple, and that Chrysippus, wlio was accounted 
the prop of the St%ic Porck, abounded more in suk ale 
distinction and systematic* spirit.* His power was 
attested as much by tlie antagonists whomdio ealfed 
forth, as by the schoLus whom he formed. '“Had 
there been no Chrysippus, there woujd have been no 
Carneades,” was the saying of the hatter philosopher 
himself ; as it might have been said in tho eighteenth 
century, “Had tliere benm no Hume, tl^re would 
have been no Kant and no •Reid.” Cleanthes, when 
one of his followers would pay court to him by laying 
vices to the charge of his most formidable opponent, 
Arcesilaus th(» academic, answered with a justice and 
candour unhappily too rare, “ Silence, — do not ma- 
lign him; — though ho attacks yirtue by his argu- 
ments he confirms its authoritv^Jiy his life.” Arce- 
silans whether modest b or churlishly, replied, “I 
do not choose to bo flattered.” '^leanthes, with a 
^superioiity of repartee, as well as charity, replied, 
^‘Is it flattery to say that you speak pne thing and 
do another ? ” It Wduld be vain to expect that the 
fragments of the proft «sotc who lectured in the Stoic 
School for five hundred years, should bo capable of 
being moulded into one consistent system; and wo 

^ Chrysippti^ qui fulcirc putatur portioum Stoicorum.”— * 
i|iM& Qaaost. lib. p ca]}. 24. Elsewhere (He Orat. hb. x cap. 12.—^ 
M hb IV. rap. 3.), ** Asufissimuc, sed m scribendo exilis 
fl jf^onus, stnpsite ihetoncom sea potius obmutescendi artem;” 
j^uearly as we should speak of a Schoolman. ^ 
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see that, in t^ictetus at leasl^ the exaggeration of the 
sect was lowered to the level of Reason, hj confining 
the sufiiciency of Virtue to those cases only where 
happiness is attainable by our voluntary acts. * It 
ought to be added, in extenuation of a noble error, 
that the •power of habit and character to struggle 
against outward evils has been proved by experience 
to be in some instances so prodigious, that no man 
can presume to fix the utmost limit of its possible 
increase. 

The attempt, however, of the Stoics to stretch the 
boilnds of their system beyond the limits of Nature^ 
dqpme^ them to fluctuate between a wild fanaticism 
on the^one hand, and, on the other, concessions wh'ch 
left their diflertmees from other j)hilosophers puiely 
verbal. Many their doctrines appear to be modi- 
fications of their Original opinions, introduced as op- 
position became more formidable. In this manner 
they were#driven to the necessity of admitting that 
the objects of our desire? and appetites are worthy of 
prefenmee, though th(*y are denied to be constituents 
of happiness. It was thus that they were obliged to 
invent a double morality ; one for mankind at large, 
from whom was expected no more than the Kadt)hoy, 
— which seems principally to have denoted acts of 
duty done from infti’ior or mixed motives; and the 
other (which they app(*ar to have hoped from their 
ideal wise man) Araroptio/fta, or perfect observance of 
rectitude, — which consist<*d only m moral acts done i 
from mere reverence for Morality, unaided by any 
feelings; all which (without till* exception of pity) 
they classed among the eitemies of Reason and the 
disturbers of th(» human soul. Thus did they shrink 
from their proujicat paradoxes into verbal evasions. 
It is remarkable that men so acute did® not perceive 
and acknj)wledge, tliat if pain were not An eVll, cruelty 
would not be a vice^ ant? tjiat, If p^ty^flco were of 
power to render torture indifferent Virtue must 
expire in ilhe moment of victory. There can bd 
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no more triumph, when there is no qfnemy left to 
isonquer.* 

The influence of men’s opinions on the conduct of 
their lives is checked and modifled by so many causes , 
it so much depends on the stren^^h of conviction, on 
habitual combination with fe<»iings, on tho concur-^ 
rence or resistance of interest, passion, example, and 
sympathy, — that a wise man is not the most forward 
in attempting to d( termine the power of its single 
operation o\ er lium«iii actions. In tho case of an in- 
dividual it becomes altogether uncertain. But when 
the expel imont isamtide o|i a lai‘go scale, when li is 
long continued and ^ariod in its circumstances, and 
especially when great bodies of men are fo» ages ^lie 
aubjcct of it, we cannot reasonably reject the con- 
sideration of the inherences to whidi il appears to 
lead. The Roman Patriciate, tiMirfcd in tlie conquest 
and government of tin* ei\ilistd A\oild, in spite of the 
tyrannical \ices which s^nung from tha^ training, 
were raised by the irreatnt»>s of tlitir objects to^in 
elevation of genius and chaiacter unmatched by any 
other aristocracy, ere tlio period when, after pre- 
serving their poM er by a long course of wise compro- 
mise with the people, they wire betrayed by tho army 
and tho populace into the hands ^f a single tyrant of 
tlicir own ordeT — the most accomplished of usurpers, 
and. if Humanity and Justice cumd for a moment be 
silenced, one of the most illustnou*- if men. There is 
no scene in history so memiorable as that in which 
Caesar mastered a nobility of which , Lucullus and 
Hortensius, Sulpieiu% and Catulus, Pompey and Cicero, 
Brutus and Cato, ere members. This renowned body 
had, i^m the time of Scipio, sought th(^ Greek philo- 
sophy as ail amusement or an ornament. Some few, 
"fii d^ht I lore elevate,” caught tho love of Truth, 
f e i t 

It 

^ ^ Paticn6c,,Bover€ii!ni o’or transin|itcd ill ** But as soon as 
& ill was iMilly “.itiansmuted” into good, it is evident that there 
lisas no longer any scope left ioi the exercise of pat^^^nce. 
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and were amf^itjpus of discovering a solid foundation 
for the Rule of Life. The influence of the Grecian 
systems was tried, during the five centuries between 
Carneadcs and Constantine, by their effect on a body 
of men of the utmost originality, energy, and variety 
of charaoier, in their sucodssive positions of rulers pf 
the world, and of slaves under the best and under the 
worst of uncontrolled masters. If we had found this 
influence perfectly uniform, we should have justly 
suspected our own lo\ e of system of having in part 
bestowed that appearance on it. Had there been no 
trad^* of such an influence jJi>eo\ erable in so great an 
experiment, we must have acquic seed in the paradox, 
that opinion does not at all affect conduct. The residt 
is the iflore satisfactory, because it appears to illustrate 
general teiidencj^without excluding very remarkable 
exceptions. Thoutifh Cassius was an Ejiicurean, the 
true represeniati\ e of that school was the accomplished, 
•prudent, frjcmdly, good-natured time-server Atticus, 
tlw* pliant slave oi every* tyrant, who could kiss the 
hand of Antony, imbrued as it was in the blood of 
Cicero. The pure school of Plato sent forth Marcus 
Brutus, the signal humanity of whoso life was both 
necessary and suflicieiit to prove that hi^* daring 
breach of venerable ruleu floTved only from that dire 
necessity which left yo other means of upholding the 
most sacred principles. The Roman orator, though 
in speculative questions he embraced that mitigated 
doubt which allowed most ease and freedom to his 
genius, yet, in those moral wii tings where his heart 
was -most deeply intercstiHl, followed the severest sect 
of Philosophy, and became* almost a Stoic. If any 
conclusion may be hazarded from this trial of systems, 
— the greatest which History has recorded, — we must 
not ixjfuse our decided, though not undistinguishing, 
preference to that lyible school which pjescr’ird great 
souls untilintcd at the courttof dissoluljp* and ferocious 
tyrants ; which exaltid the slave of ^oAe of Nero’s* 
courtiers toj^e a moral teacher of aftertimes; — which* 
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for the firsts and hitherto for the only^^me^ breathed 
philosophy and justice into those rules of law which 
govern the ordinary concerns of every man i and 
which, above all, has contributed, by the examples 
of Marcus Fortius Cato and of Marcus Aurelius An- 
^ninus, to raise the dignity of our species, to keep 
alive a more ardent love of Virtue, and a more awful 
sense of duty throughout all generations.* ** 

The result of this short review of the practical 
philosophy of Gre<ice seems to be, that though it was 
rich in rules for the conduct of life, and in exhibitions 
of the beauty of Virtue, and thougii it contains gliiftpses 
of just tlieory and fragments of perhaps every moral 
truth, yet it did not leave behind any precise and 
coherent system ; unless we except that of EJiicurus, 
who purchased consistency, methocL and perspicuity 
too dearly, by sacrificing Truth, anfi by narrowing and 
lowering his views of human nature, so as to enfeeble, 
if not extinguish, all the yigorous motive^ to arduous 
virtue. It is remarkable, •that while of the eight 
professors who taught in the Porcli, from Zeno to 
Posidonius, every one either softened or exaggerated 
the doctrines of his predecessor ; and while the beau- 
tiful and reveisend piiilosophy of Plato had, in his own 
Academy, degenerated into a scepticism which did not 
spare Morality itself, the system /jf Epicurus remained 
without change ; and Irs djsciples continued for ages 
to show personal honours to his i emory, in a manner 
which may seem Tin accountable among those who were 
taught to mcasuie propnety by a calculation of pal- 
palde and outward Msefulness. This steady adherence 
is in part doubtless attributable to the portion of 

• Of testimonies to the character of the Stoics, perhaps the 
most jcisi\e os the speech of the vile sycophant Capito, m the 
mook imp^achii) nt of Thiasca KUus, before a senate of slaves . 

** IJt quondam Q. Ca:saum ct M, Catonlm, ita nunc te, Nero, et 
^Thraseam, itvida ^ibiWiai'^m civitas loquitur .... Ista secta 
, TuberonesH^t Favomus, Actcii quoque icipublicee ingrata nomina, 
genuit” — Tacit. Ann. hb xvi. cap. 22. bee Appendix, Note A. 
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truth which doctrine contains; in some degree 
perhaps to the amiable and unboastful character of 
Epicurus ; not a little, *it may be, to the dishonour of 
deserting an unpopular cause ; but probably most of 
all to that mental indolence which disposes the mind 
to rest in •a simple system, comprehended at a glano^ 
and easily falling in, both with ordinary maxims of 
discretion, and with the vulgar commonplaces of satire 
on human nature.* ®When all instruction was con- 
voyed by lectures, and when one master taught the 
whde circle of the sciences in one school, it was 
natul’al that the attachment of pupils to a profes'^or 
sh(^uld be more devoted than when, as in our times, 
he cai^ teach only a small portion of a Knowlee »e 
bl)reading iOAvards infinity, and even in his own little 
province finds ?.*^rival in every good writer who has 
treated the same Subject. TJie superior attachment 
^of the Epicureans to their mabter is not without some 
payillol anu)ng the followers of similar principles in 
our own age, who have alSo revived some part of that 
indifference to eloquence and poetry which may be 
imputed to the habit of contemplating all things in 
relation to hap]viness, and to (wliat seems its uniform 
oflect) the egregious miscalculation ,/hich leaves a 
multitude of mental pleasures out of the account. It 
may be said, indeed, jtliat the E])icurean doctrine has 
continued with IHtlc eliaiige to the j^i’esent day; at 
least it is certain that no other fincicnt doctrine has 
proved so capable of b<dng restored* in the same form 
among the inodernb: and it maybe added, that Hobbes 
and Gassendi, as well as some of own contempo- 
raries^* are as ^confident in TrLeir 02)inions, and as in- 

♦ The propjress of commonplace <?atirc on sexes or professions, 
and (he ha\e added) on iiarion*-, has UJen cxqui<>itely 

touched by Gia> in hi&llemaiks on Lydi^ate ; m fragment con- 
taining posSligcs ns thoiightyiind ^vntfen a« any in Knglish 
prose. General satire on f lankind <ib btill m die absurd; tor no* 
invective can be so unreasonable os tliut vvhifch is founded on 
falling short ofjin ideal standard. 

• ^ol! l d 
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tolerant of scepticism, as the old E{>i<^reans. The 
resemblance of modern to ancient opinions, concerning 
soipe of those questioirs upon which ethical contro- 
versy must always hinge, may be a sufficient excuse 
for a retrospect of* the Grreek morals, which, it is 
nOped, will simplify and shorten subsequeril observa- 
tion on those more recent dij»putes which form the 
proper subjeeft of this discourse.^ 

The genius of Greece fell withliberty. The Grecian 
philosophy received its mortal wound in the contests 
between scepticism and dogmatism which occupic^ the 
Schools in the age of Cicefo. Tlio Sceptics could only 
perplex, and confute, and destroy. Tlieir occupation 
was gone as soon as they succeeded. They hJid pothing 
to substitute for what tlicy overthrew ; and they nm- 
dered their own art of no further ijsK They were no 
more than venomous animals, who stung their victims 
to death, but also breathed their last into the wound. • 
A third age of Grecian ^litcTaturc ind(fu*d arosq at 
Alexandria, under the Macedonian kings of Egypt; 
laudably distinguished by exposition, criticism, and 
imitation (sometimes abused for the purposes of literary 
forgery), and still more honoured by some learned 
and highly-cultivated poeN, as well as by diligent cul- 
tivators of History and Science^ among whom a few 
began, obout the lir&t prcachiiij^ of Christianity, to 
turn their miud& once more t > that high Philosophy 
which seeks for the fundamental princI^Jcs of human 
knowledge. Philo, a learned and philosopliical He- 
brew, one of the ^flourishing colony of his nation 
established in that city, ^dcavourod to reconcile the 
Platonic philosophy with the Mosaic, Law and the 
Satir^d Books of the Old Testament. About the end 
of the sccon L century, when the Clwistians, Hebrews, 
PaganSj^and^various oth<»r sects of semi- or pseudo- 
Christian ^ngstic^ appea^ to hav^ studied ig the same 
^schools, (he«afinost inovitablci tendency of .doctrines, 
however discoMant, in such circumstances to amalga- 
mate^ produced jts full eflcct under Amnronius Siaccas, 
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a celebrated professor, who, by selection from the Crreek 
systems, the Hebrew books, and the Oriental religions, 
and by some concession to the rising spirit of Chris- 
tianity, of which the Gnostics had set the example, 
composed a very mixed sj«tem, commonly designated 
as the Eclectic philosophy. The controversies be- 
tween his contemporaries and followers, especially 
those of Clement and Origen, the victorious cham- 
pions of Christianity, with Plotinus and Porphyry, 
who endeavoured to preserve Paganism by clothing 
it in^a disguise of philosophical Tliejsm, are, from the 
effects towards which th<^y contributed, the most 
memorable in the history of human opinion.* But 
their ccmncction with modern Ethics is too faint t'* 
warrant any observation in this place, on the imper- 
fect and p'artial ni^^^orials of them whicli have reached 
us. The death of Boethius in tlie West, and the 
closing of the Athenian Schools by Justinian, may be 
considered its the last events)* in the history of ancient 
philosophy.f 

• The change attempted by Julian, Porphyry, and their friends, 
by which Theism would have become th(v popular Bcligion, may 
be estimated by the memorable passage of Tacitus on the Theism 
of the Jews. In the mi(!6t of all the oblo(}uy and opprobrium 
with which he loadb that 'icople, his tone suddenly rises, when he 
comes to contemplate them as the only nation who paid religious 
honours to the Suj)reme and Eternal Mind alone, and his stylo 
swells at the sight of so sublime and woiidcrfu^a scene. “ Siimmum 
%Uud ct setcruum, ucque mutahile, neque intcritumm.'’ Hist, 
lib. y. cap. 5. 

f The punishment of death was inflictLh on Pagans by a law 
of Constantius. “ Volumus cnnctoc'socriliciis abstinero : si aliquid 
hiijusmodi perpctrlLvcrint, gladio ultorc sternantur.” Cod. Just, 
lib. i. tit. xi. * dc Paganis.’ From the authorities cited by Gibbon 
(note, chap, xi.), as wicll as from some research, should seem 
that the edict for the suppression of tlic Athimian schools was not 
admitted into the vast ccilccuon of law's cnacted%r systematised 
by Justinian.^ ‘ - 
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SECTION m. 

KETROSPECT OP SCHOLASTIC ETHICS. 

An interval of a thousand years elapsed between the 
close of ancient and the rise of modern philosophy ; 
the most unexplored, yet not the least instructive 
portion of the history of European opinion. In that 
period the sources of the institutions, the manners, and 
tlie characteristioi distinctions of modern nations, -have 
been traced by a ^cTieb of philosophical incpiircrs from 
Montesquieu 4o Hallam ; and tliere also, it may be 
added, more than among the Ancients, are tilie well- 
springs of our sp(‘culati\ c doctrin(»s and controversies. 
Far from being inactive, the hiitmau mind, during 
that period of exaggerated darkness, produced dis- 
coveries in Science, inventions in Art, and contri- 
vances ill Government, some of vvhicli, pbrhaps were 
rather favoured than hindered by the disorders of 
society, and by the twilight in which men and things 
were seen. Had Boethiu*^ the last of the ancients, 
foreseen, that vvitliin four c<*nturies of liis death, in 
the province of Britain, then a prey to all the horrors 
of barbaric invasion, a chief of one of the fiercest 
'tribes »>f barbarians* should translate into tlie jargon 
of his freebooter's the woiiv on The Consolations of 
Philosophy, of vvjhich the composition had soothed the 
cruel imprisonment of the philoso])hic Roman himself, 
he must, even amidst his ^-ufTering^, htive derived 
some gratification from tmeh an assurance of the re- 
covery of mankind from ferocity and ignorance. But 
had ho been allowed to revisit the 'arth in the middle 
.]pf the b'ifcteentli century, with Vint wonder and 
jdelightr migiit ho have conteu^plated the new and 
Ijfairer oikler^^whAjh wiio beginning to <iisclose its 
beauty, *finU ^o promise tooro than it revbaled. He 


* King Alfred. 
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would have «flen personal slavery nearly extin- 
guished, and women, first released from Oriental im- 
prisonment by the Greeks, and raised to a higher 
dignity among the Homans *, at length fast approach- 
ing to due equality ; — two revolutions the most signal 
and bene^ciai since the dawn of civilisation. He 
would have seen the discovery of gunpowder, which 
for ('ver guarde<l civilised society Against barbarian^ 
while it transferred military strength from the few to 
the many ; of paper and printing, which rendered a 
seccyid destruction of the repositories of knowledge 
imjio&siblc, as well as opened a way by which it was 
to 430 finally accessible to all mankin(|^; of the com- 
pass, by nieans of which navigation had ascertalnc I 
the form of the jilanet, and laid open a new continenr, 
more extensive tlfpp his world. If he had turned to 
civil institutions, ho might have learned that some 
«iations had preserv(*d an ancient, simple, and scem- 
ingjy rude •mode of lega} 'qiroceeding, whicli threw 
into the hands of the majority of ukmi a far larger 
share of judicial power, tlian was enjoyed by them in 
any ancient democracy. Ho would have seen every- 
where the remains of that principle of representation, 
the glory of the Teutonic race, by vvdiieh popular 
govern inenl, anciently imprisoned in cities, became 
capable of being st lengthened by its extension over 
vast countries, to which experience cannot even now 
assign any limits ; and which, in times still distant^ 
was to exhibit, in the nowly-disco^^erod Continenl^ a 
republican confederacy, likely to ^surpass the Mace- 

•» 

♦ The stqjs o^this important progress, as far as relates to 
Athens and liome, oic well rcnijiikcd upon by one of the finest 
of the Koman writers* “ Queui ciiim Koiiianoriii^ pndet uxorem 
ducerc in conviviuin ? aut cujus mutcifamilia<« non primum locum 
tenet flBdiuim atquc in u^lcbntate versatur ? quo® mulih fit aliter 
in Gnccia ^•nain neque in coii'^lviiim adhibeCur, 'nisi propin- 
quorum ; neque sedet nisi fin intcriSro parte aidium, quaj 
conitis appellaW, quo nemo acccdit, nisi propinqua cognationc 
conjunqtus.” Corn. Ncp. in Frtefat. 

D 3 
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doniafit and Eoman empires in exterftf greatnesi^ and 
duration^ but gloriously founded on the equal rights, 
not them on the universal subjection, of mankind. 
In one respect, indeed, he might have lamented that 
{he race of man had mado a really retrograde move- 
ment; that they had lost the liberty of philosophising; 
that the open cxereihe of tludr highest faculties was 
interdicted. But he might also have perceived that 
this giant c\il had received a mortal wound from 
Luther, who in his warfare against Borne had struck 
a blow against all human authority, and unconsciqgsly 
disclosed to mankind that they were entitled, or rather 
bound, to fonxi and utter their own opinions, and that 
most certainly on whatever subjects are' tUfJ most 
deeply interesting ; for although thi^ most fruitful 
of moral truths was not yet so relp/iMMl from its com- 
bination with th(‘ wars and pa-^sions of the ago as to 
assume a distinct and \isible form, its action was. 
already discoverable in tho^ divisions amtAig the Jle- 
formers, and in the fears and struggles of civil and 
ecclesiastical oppressors. The Council of Trent, and 
the Courts of l^aris, Madrid, and Rome, had before 
that time foreboded ihe emancipation of Reason. 

Though the middle age be chiefly memorable as 
that in which the foundations of a new order of 
society were laid, uniting the sta'.nlity of the Oriental 
system, without its indexible ty^ to the activity of the 
Hellenic civilisation, without its disc lor and incon- 
stancy ; yet it is not unworthy of notice by us here, 
on account of tlie subterranean current which flows 
through it, from the speculations of ancient to those 
of modern times. That dark stvean> must be un- 
covered before the history of the European Under- 
standing be tlioroughly comprehended. It was 
fpi tl\f emancipators of Reason in their first 
moggies t^ c§.rry ^n mortal war ^against tbo School- 
SSen. The ncfessity has long ceased ; they are no 
longer dangerbus ; and it is now felt hr philosophera 
that it is time to explore and estimate %at vast por- 
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tion of the histctry of Philosophy from which we have 
scornfully turned our eyes.* A few sentences only 
can be allotted to the subject in this place. In the 
very depths of the Middle Ago, the darkness of Chris- 
tendom was faintly brokcij^ by a few thinly-scattered 
lights. Sven then, Moses Ben Maimon taught phi- 
losophy among the persecuted Hebrews, whose an- 
cient schools had m‘\or perhaps been wholly inter- 
rupted ; an<l a scries of distinguished Mahometans, 
among whom two arc known to us by the names of 
Avmenna sind Av(‘rroes, translated the Peripatetic 
writings into their own language,* expounded their 
dortrines in no servile sinrit to their followers, and 
enable^} the European Christians to make those vr • - 
sions of them from Arabic into Latin, which* in .ne 
eleventh and t>^dfLli centuries gave birth to the 
scholastic philosophy. 

, 'riio Schoolmen wer(‘ properly theologians, who em- 
ployed ph*loso])liy only Uh d<*line ami support that 
system of Christian b(*lief which tli(‘y and their con- 
temporaries had embrac('d. The founder of tlmt 
theological system was Aurelius Augustinus f (called 
by us Augustin), Bishop of Hippo, in the province of 
Africa ; a man of great genius and ardent character, 
who adopted, at difforent periods of his life, the most 

* Toniiemnnii, Gcscliichtc der PhiIoso]>]iic. Cousin, Cours do 
Philosophic, Paris, 1828. JMy esteem foi this last admirable writer 
encourages me to say, that the beauty ot*Iiis diction h.is some- 
times the same effect on Ins thoughts tlmt a suimy Imisc produces 
on outward objects ; and to submit to '^is sciioiis consideration, 
whether the allurements of t^Lhe^jing’s system ha\c not betrayed 
him into a too» frequent forgetfulness that principles, equally 
adapted to ail phenomena, fuinish in speculation no possible test 
of their tratli, and, lead, in pi.icticc, to total indifference and 
inactivity respecting liuman aflaiis. I quote whh pleasure on 
excellent obsersation fym this woik: “Le mo^eu n’est pas 
autre chost quo la formation p^nible, Icvte et isan jflantc, de tdus 
les elcmcifh de la civilisati^ modcrflo ; jc dis la foriqiition, et noi? 
lour developpei^cnt.” (2nd Lecture, p. 27.) * 
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various, but at' all times the most d^eisivo and sys- 
tematic, as well as daring and extreme opinions. 
This extraordinary man became, after some struggh*^, 
the' chief Doctor, and for ages almost the sole oracle, 
of the Latin Church. It happened by a singular acci- 
dent, that the Schoolmen of the twelfth ceniury, who 
adopted his theology, instead of borrowing their defen- 
sive weapons from Plato, tlie favourite of their master, 
had recourse for the exposition and maintenance of 
their doctrines to the writings of Aristotle, the least 
pious of philosophical tlieists. The Augustinian jloc- 
trines of original sin, predestination, and grace, httlo 
known to the earlier Christian writers, who appear 
indeed to have adopted opposite and mildei* o|^iiiions, 
were espoused by Augustin himself in his old ago 5 
when, by a violent swing from lijy youthful Mani- 
cheism, which divided the sovereignty of tlie world 
between two adver-sC beings, ho did not shrink, in his. 
pious solicitude for tracing the power of Ood in ^11 
events, from presenting the most mysterious parts of 
the moral government of the Universe*, in their darkest 
colours and their sternest shape', as articles of faith, 
the objects of the habitual im'ditation and practical 
assent of mankind. The principles of his rigorous 
system, though not with all their legitimate conse- 
quences, were taught in the schock-s ; re‘^pectfully pro- 
mulgated rather than much ’neujeated by the Western 
Church (for in the East these opinioi ^ seem to have 
been unknown) ; Scarcely perhaps distinctly assented 
to by the majority of the clergy ; and seldom heard of 
by laymen till the systematic genius and fervid elo- 
quence of Calvin rendered 'them a popular creed in the 
most devout and moral portion of tlm Christian world. 
Anselm*, tli^ Piedmontese Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the t* tdi^t reviver of the Augustinian opinions. 
,j|i^iha6 J was^ thei^ most^ redoubted champion. To 
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them, however^^ttio latter joined others pf a different 
spirit. Faith, according to him, was a virtue, not in 
the sense in which it denotes the things believed, but 
in tliat in which it signifies the state of mind which 
leads to right Belief. Gogdness ho regarded as the 
moving pifinciple of the Divine Government ; Justice; 
as a modification of Goodness ; and, with all his zeal 
to magnify the Sovereignty of God, ho yet taughl^ 
that though God always wills what is just, nothing 
is just solely because He wills it. Scotus*, the most 
subtjjle of doctors, recoils from the Augustinian rigour, 
though he rather intimated than dvows his doubts, 
lie was assailed for his tendency toAvards the Pelagian 
or Ant^-Afigustinian doctrines by many opponents, of 
whom the most famous in his own time was Thom s 
Bradwardinef, Atrchbishop of Canterbury, formerly 
coiifcsbor of Edward III., whose defence of Predesti- 
nation was among the most noted works of that age. 
IIe^revived«the principles oii the ancient philosophers, 
who, from Plato to Marcus Aurelius, taught that error 
of judgment, being involuntary, is not the proper sub- 
ject of moral disapprobation ; which indeed is implied 
in Aquinas’s account of Faith.} But ho appears to 
have been the first whose language inclined towards 
« 

* Horn about 1265 ; c#c(l at Cologne (where his grave is still 
shown) in 1308. Whether ho w.is a native of Dunston in North- 
umberland, or of Dunse in Benvickbliirc, or of Down in Ireland, 
was a question long and waimly contcstci’f but which seems to 
be settled liy his biographer, Luko Wadding, who quotes a pas- 
sage of Scotub’s Commentary on Aiisto»i}e*s Metaphysics, where 
he illustrates his author thus : ** As^in the definition of St. Francis, 
or St. Patrick, mvi is ncccssanly presupposed.” Scot. Op. i. 3. 
As Scoius was a Franciscan, the mention of St Patrick seems to 
show that he was an liishinan. See Note D. 

t Born about 1290 ; died in 1349 ; the cofitemporaiy of 
Chaucer, and probahly^a fellow-student of Widlifie tmd Boger 
Bacon, llil principal work was tiititlcd, iDe^ausa Dei contia 
Felogium, et do Virtute Ca«isarum, itibri tres.* * 

} See Note Jnf 
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that most pernicious of moral heresfes, which repre- 
sents Morality to be founded on Will.* 

William of Ockham, tho most justly celebrated of 
English Schoolmen, went so far beyond this inclina- 
tion of his master, as to aff^m, that “ if God had com- 
Inanded his creatures to hate Himself, the' hatred of 
God would ever bo the duty of man — a monstrous 
hyperbole, into which he was perhaps betrayed by his 
denital of tlie doctrine of general ideas, the pre-exist- 
ence of which in the Eternal Intellect was commonly 
regarded as the foundation of the immutable n^jiure 
of JVIorality. This doctWne of Ockham, which by 
nece‘«sary implication refuses moral attributes to .the 
Deity, and contradicts the existence of a* m^ral go- 
vernment, is practically equivalent to atheism.f As 
all d('votioml feelings ha\(‘ moral^iualities for their 
sole object ; as no being can inspire love or reverence 
otherwise than by those qualities which are naturally 
amiable or venerable, this doctrine would, ff men^^iPi'o 
consistent, extinguish piety) or, in other words, anni- 
hilate Eeligion. Yet so astonishing are th(* contra- 
dictions of human nalurt*, that this most impious of 
all opinions ])robably originat(*d in a pious solicitude 
to magnify the Sovereignty of God, and to exalt His 
authority even above Ilis own «goodne«;s. Hence we 
may understand its adoption 1:1^’’ John Gerson, tho 
oracle of the Council of C»>nstiiiicc, and the great op- 
ponent of the spiriiual monarchy ( * the Pope, — a 
pious mystic, wh6 j)laccd religion in devout feeling.^ 
In further explanation, it may be added,#! hat Gerson 
was of the sect of the Nominalists, of which Ockham 
was the founder, and tha*t he was thoamorc ready to 

* See N<^te li\ , 

f A pa& j||^^ to this effect, from Ockham, with nearly the same 
ifas, sitAe the text 'was wiitteii, ^iccn discovered on a re- 
,|jwru8al of Ciidw)('th*s4lmmntdUc Moiality, p. 10. * 

f ** Eengitto ad quod Oedam d(* hec materia in Lib. Sentent. 
dicit, in qa& cxplicationp si rudis judicctnr, nca^o quid appella- 
bitnr subtilitas.” De Vita Spirit. Op. lii, 14. ^ 
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follow his nv^ter, because they both courageously 
maintained the independence of the State on the 
Church, and the authority of the Church over the 
Pope. The generjil opinion of the schools was, hbw- 
ever, that of Aquinas, whq, from the native soundness 
of his owh understanding, as wedl as from the excelloilt 
example of Aristotle, was averse from all rash and 
extreme dogmas on questions which had any relation, 
however distant, to tlic* duties of lif(\ 

It is very remarkable, though hitherto unobserved, 
that Aquinas anticipated those controversies respect- 
ing^perfect disinterest (‘dn(‘§s in tlie Religious aifections 
which occupied the most illustrious members of his 
commi^^idh* four hundred years after his death; ai-d 
that he discussed flu* like question respecting lie 
other affections .tf human nature with a fulness and 
clearness, an exactness of distinction, and a justness of 
^determination, searcedy surpassed by the most acute of 
modern pUilosophiuN.f It%ought to bo added that, 
according to the most natural and rccasonablo con- 
struction of his words, ho allowed to tho Church a 
control only over spiritual concerns, and recognised 
the supi’emacy of the civil powers in all temporal 
affairs.} 

It has already been stated that the scholastic system 
was a collection of dialectical subtilties, contrived for 
the support of the corrupted Christianity of that age, 
by a succession of di\incs whose extraordinary powers 
of distinction and reasoning were \norbidly enlarged 
in the long meditation of the Cloister, by the exclusion 
of every other pursuit, and the ^consequent palsy of 
• 

♦ Bossuet and Fcnclon. 

f Sec Aquinas. — rf* Utriini Dcus sit super omn^ diligendiis ex 
cant ate.” — “ Thrum in dilectione Dei possit haberi r^pectus ad 
aliquam rocrccdcm.” ^pcui, ix. 322, 325. SoiJie illustrations of 
this inemoiftblc anticipation, whi^i has csv*ape4 the research even 
of tho indu&tiious Teuncmann, will be found in the Iffoto G. “ 

} See Note iC 
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every other faculty ; — ^who were cut off from all the 
matmals on which the mind can operate, and doomed 
for ever to toil in defence of what they must never 
dai^ to examine ; — to whom their age and their con- 
dition denied the means qS acquiring literature, of 
Observing Nature, or of studying mankind. *' The few 
in whom any portion of imagination and sensibility 
survived this discipline, retired from the noise of 
debate, to the contemplation of pure and beautiful 
visions. They were called Mystics. The greater 
part, driven back on themselves, had no better em- 
ployment than to wea\ c osbwebs out of the terms of 
art which they had vainly, though ingeniously, mul- 
tiplied. The institution of clerical celibacy, oipginat- 
ing in an enthusiastic pur&uit of Purity, promoted by 
a mistake in moral prudence, whiclf aimed at raising 
religious teachers in the esteem o( their fellows, and 
at concentrating their whole* minds on professional 
duties, at last encouragechby tin* ambitioviS policy of 
the See of Eome, which was dcbiroua of d(‘taching 
them from all ties but her own, had the eflect of 
shutting up* all the avenu(*s which IVovidence has 
opened for the entiauce of soeitd affection and vir- 
tuous feeling into the human h(»art. Though this 
institution perhaps prevented Knowledge from be- 
coming once more the cxclusiv'* inheritance of a 
sacerdotal caste ; though tl’o ri;^e of innumerable lay- 
men, of the lowcat condition, to the ’ ighest dignities 
of the Church, was the grand democratical principle 
of the Middle Age, and one of the most powerful agents 
in impelling mankitid towards a better order; yet 
celibacy must bo consideicd as one of the peculiar 
infelicities of these secluded philosophers; not only 
as iimbridged tlndr happiness nor even solely, though 
aj it'^excluded them from the school in which 
]p|e heart is humanised, but alsr (an inferior con- 
^deration, buf morb per.tidcnt to our present purpose) 
'because the extinction of these^ moral fqelings was as 
much a subtraction from the moralist’s ^re of facts 
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and means o$ Knowledge, as the loss of sight or of 
touch could prove to those of the naturalist. 

Neither let it be thought that to have been destitute 
of Letters was to them no more than a want of an 
ornament and a curtailmtnt of gratification. Eveiy 
poem, every history, every oration, every picture, eveiy 
statue, is an experiment on human feeling, — the grand 
object of investigation by the moralist. Every work 
of genius in every department of ingenious Art and 
polite Literature, in proportion to the extent and 
dungtion of its sway o\er the Spirits of men, is a re- 
pository of ethical facts, of which the moral philoso- 
pher cannot bo deprived by his own insensibility, or 
by thoiiniquity of the times, without being robbed of 
the most precious instruments and invaluable matciitils 
of his seience. lA^reover, Letters, which are closer to 
human feeling than Science can ever be, have another 
•influence on the sentiments with which the sciences 
ai;p viewed^, on the activi^y^with which they arc pur- 
sued, on the safely with which they arc preserved, 
and oven on the mode and spirit in which they are 
cultivated: they are the channels by vfhich ethical 
science has a constant intercourse with general feeling. 
As the arts called useful maintain the popular honour 
of pliysical knowl(*dge, so j)olito Letters allure the 
world ijito the neigfibouihootl of the sciences of Mind 
and of INtorals. Whenever the agreeable vehicles of 
Literature do not convey their doctrines to the public, 
they are liable to be interrupted by the dispersion of 
a handful of recluse doctors, aijd the overthrow of 
their barren and unllimented seminanes. Nor is this 
all: the&e sciences themselves suffer as much when 
they are thus released from tlie curb of common sense 
and natural feekng, as the public lose*} by the want 
of those aids to right practice which injjral l(|nowledgo 
in its somnd state i% qualified to aflj^rdi/. The necessity 
of being intelligible, ^t leasts to all persons who join 
superior uij^rstanding to habits of* reflection, and 
^ who .are themselves in constant communication with 
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the far wider circle of intelligent an^«judicious men, 
which slowly but surely forms general opinion, is the 
only effectual check on the natural proneness of meta- 
ph;^sical speculations to degenerate into gaudy dreams 
or a mere war of words. The disputants who are set 
free from the wholesome check of sense and feeling, 
generally carry their dogmatism so far as to rouse the 
sceptic, who from time to time is provoked to look 
into the flimsiness of their cobwebs, and rushes in 
with his besom to sweep them, and their systems, into 
oblivion. It is true that Literature, wliich ^hus 
draws forth Mora*l SciencS from the schools into the 
world, and recala her from thorny distinctions to her 
natural alliance witli the intellect and sentimonts of 
mankind, may, in ages and nations otherwise situated, 
produce the contrary evil of rendc^^j^ Ethics shallow, 
declamatory, and inconsistent. Europe at this moment 
affords, in different countries, specimens of these op-« 
posite and alike mischievous extremes. But we pro 
now concerned only with the temptations and errors 
of the scholastic age. 

We ought* not so much to wonder at the mistakes 
of men so situated, as that they, without the restraints 
of the general understanding, and with the clogs of 
system and establishment, should^n so many instances 
have opened questions untouched^ by the more unfet- 
tered Ancients, and veins of speculation since mis- 
takei^y supposed to have been first c-^plored in more 
modern times. SArcely any metaphysical controversy 
agitated dmong recent philosophers was \inknown to 
the Schoolmen, unless we exceptHhat which relates to 
Liberty and Necessity, anef this would be an exception 
of doubtful propriety; for the «Msposition to it is 
ciMPly di oeprablo in the disputes-'of the Thomists 
St ‘d^sts respecting the Augustinian and Pelagian 
df&ptrines ♦,^al^ug^i they^were restrained from the 
Hi^wal of legitimate con»cquenc9s on cither side by the 


See Note L 
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theological authority which both parties acknowledged. 
The Scotists steadily affirmed the blamelessncss of 
erroneous opinion ; a principle which is the only ef- 
fectual security for conscientious inquiry, for mutual 
kindness, and for public qqict. The controversy be- 
tween th(f Nominalists and Kealists, treated by soino 
modern writers as an example of barbarous wrangling, 
was in truth an anticipation of that modern dispute 
which still divides metax>hysicians, — Whether the 
human mind can form general ideas, or Whether the 
words which are supposed to convey such ideas bo 
not rerms, representing onl^ a number of particular 
perceptions? — questions .so far from frivolous, that 
they deeply concern bo<h the nature of reasoning and 
the structure of language ; on which Hobbes, Berkeh 
Iliinie, Stewart, a |d Tooke, have fallow(‘d the Nomi- 
nalists ; and Descartes, Locke, l?eid, and Kant, have, 
with various modifications and some inconsistencies, 
admited th^ doctrine of t|jo K(‘alists/ With the 
SclToolmcn appears to ffiive originated the form, 
though not the substance, of the celebrated maxim, 
which, whether true or false, is jiregnant with systems, 
— “There is nothing in tho Understanding which was 
not before in the »Sense.s.” Ockham f the Nominalist 
first denied the Peripatetic doctrine of the existence 
of certain sp(*cies (si^ce the time of Descartes called 
“ideas”) as the direct objects of perception and 
thought, interposed betweem the mind and qut#ard 

* lA)ckc speaks on this subject iiiconsisteiitly ; Reid calls him- 
self a conccptualist ; Kant uses temis so different, that he ought 
perhaps to bo considered as of neither party. Leibnitz, varying 
in some measure fiom tlie geiicKd sf)int of his speculations, 
wannly panegyrises the Nominalists : ** i^ccta Nominolium, 
omnium inter scholasticos profuiidissima, ct hodiernal reformats} 
phllosophandi ration! eongrucntissimiu” Op. iv. 5). 

t “ Maximi vir ingenii, ct eruditionis pro iljo aav i «umiiMB, 
Wilhclmus Occam, Anjjius.’* Ib. §0. The, writings of Ockham, 
which are very rare, I have never seen. I owe my klnowlcdgc of , 
them to Tennen^n, who l^wever quotes the words df Ockham, 
and of his disciiae Biel 
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objects ; the modem opposition to wlu^h by Pr. Reid 
has been supposed to justify the allotment of so high 
a station to that respectable philosopher. He tfUight 
alsb that we know nothing of Mind but its acts, of 
Which wo are conscious. ^ More inclination towards 
tin independent philosophy is to bo traced among the 
Schoolmen than might be expected from their cir- 
cumstances. Those who follow two guides will some^ v 
times choose for themselves, and may prefer the 
subordinate one on some occasions. Aristotle rivalled 
the Church ; and the Church herself safely allj)wed 
considerable latiiiide to the philosophical reasonings 
of those who were only heard or read in colleges or 
cloisters, on condition that they neither* impugned 
her autliority, nor dissented from her wor&hip, nor 
departed from the Lingiiage of^^ier creeds. The 
Nominalists were a free-thinking^ sect, who, notwith- 
standing their defence of kings against the Court 
of Rome, were persecuted by the civil .power. It 
should not be forgotten that Luther was a Nomi- 
nalist* 

If not more remarkable, it is more pertinent to our 
purpose, that the ethicdl • systen\ of the Schoolmen, 
or, to speak more properly, of Aquinas, as the Moral 
Master of Christendom for three centuries, was in its 
practical part so excellent as t ^ lea\ e little need of 
extensive change, with tie inevitable exception of the 
connection of his religious opinions with his precepts 
and counsels. Kis Rale of Life is neither lax nor 
impracticable. Ilis grounds of duty JU'c* solely laid 
in the nature of mSn, and in the wellbeing of society. 
Such an intruder as Subtilty seldom stiays into his 
moral instructions. With a most imperfect knowledge 
of ^the PerijJatetic writings, he camo near the Great 
^Mwter, by*abstaining, in practical philosophy, from 

* * “ In ^artlni Luthui Vriptis )p*ioribus amor Nominahum 
satis elucet, doiHec procedciite tempore crgdvjmnes monachos 
fisqualiter affectus cssc a!])it.” lb. ^ 
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the unduitabl^exerclse of that faculty of disitinction, 
in which he would probably have shown that he was 
little inferior to Aristotle, if he had been equally 
unrestrained. His very frequent coincidence With 
« modern moralists is doubtless to be ascribed chiefly 
to the naAire of the subject ; but in part alA to tlutt 
unbroken succession of teachers and writers, which 
preserved the observations contained in what had been 
long the U'xt-book of the European Schools, after the 
books themselves had been for ages banished and for- 
got^n. The praises bestowed on Aquinas by every 
one of the few great men who appeai'to have examined 
his writings since the downfil of his power, among 
whom may be mentioned Erasmus, Grotius, and 
Leibnitz, are chi(»fly, though not solely, referable 
his ethical worka.^ 

Though the Schoolmen had thus anticipated many 
modern controvei si('s of a properly metaphysical sort, 
tlOT left untouched most oli those questions of ethical 
theory which were unknown toj or neglected by, the 
Ancients. They do not appear to have discriminated 
between the nature of moral sentiments, and the cri- 
terion of moral ac^s; to have considered to what 
faculty of our mind moral approbation is referable ; 
or to have inquired wlicther our Moral Faculty, what- 
ever it may be, is inq)lanted or acquired. Those who 
measure only by palpable results, have very consist- 
ently regarded the metaphysical and theological con- 
troversies of the Schools as a mere Wcistc of intellectual 
ppwer. But the contemplation of the athletic vigour 
and versatile skill manifested by tllo European under- 
standing, at t^je moment wflen it emerged from this 
tedious and rtfggcd discipline, leads, if not to appro- 
bation, yet to inqre qualified censure. What might 
have been tlic result of a different combination of 
circumsta|iccs, is aik inquiry which^ on^a large scales 

» ^ 

♦ See cspecioUif the exc^lent Preruce of Leibnitz to Nizolins, 
$37. lb 59. 

• yoL.* I. £ 
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is beyond human power. We may, hwever, venture 
to say that no abstract science, unconnected with 
Religion, was likely to be respected in a barbarous 
age ; and we may be allowed to doubt whether any 
knowledge dependent directly on experience and ap- 
]plicable fo immediate practice, would have io trained 
the European mind as to quality it for that series of 
inventions, and discoveries, and institutions which 
begins with the sixteenth century, and of which no 
end can now be foreseen but the extinction of the race 
of man. 

The fifteenth century w\ts occupied by the disputes 
of the Realists with the Nominalists, in which the 
schola^^tic doctrine expired. After ils close tio Scliool- 
man of note appeared. The sixteenth may be con- 
sidered as the ago of transition fro^( the scholastic to 
the modern philosophy. Tlic fonrttT, indeed, retained 
possession of the UnuersitiC'^, and was long after dis- 
tinguished by all the ensigns of autlwrity. But 
the mines were already pre|mred; the revolution in 
Opinion had commenced. The moral writings of the 
preceding thnes had generally been commimtaries on 
that part of the Summa Thwilogim of Aquinas wliich 
relates to Ethics. Though these still continued to be 
published, yet the mo<«t remarkable moralists of the 
sixteenth century indicated the approach of other 
modea of thinking, by tin adoption of the more inde- 
pendent titles of “Treatises on Jus *ee” and “Law.” 
These titles were* suggested, and the spirit, contents, 
and style of the writings themselves woi’e materially 
affected by the improved cultivation of the Roman 
law, by the renewed study of ancient Jiterature, and 
by the re\ival of various systems of Greek philosophy, 
UOW'>8t(U«'i^(^ in the original, which. at once mitigated 
the scholastic doctors, and while they ren- 
jfH^d Philosqi>hy,more fpe, re-opened its ,comrauni- 
eations society and affairs. The speculative 

theology which had arisen under the li^cnch govern- 
ments of Paris and London in the twelfth century, 
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which nourished in the thirteenth in Italy in the 
hands of Aquinas, which was advanced in the British 
Islands by Scotus and Ockham in the fourteenth, |vas 
in the sixteenth, with unabated acuteness, but with a 
clearness and elegance unknown before the restoration 
of Letters, cultivated by Spain, in that age the mdslt 
powerful and magnificent of the European nations. 

Many of these writers treated the law of war and 
the practice of hostilities in a juridical form.* Francis 
Victoria, who began to teach at Valladolid in 1525, 
is s%|d to have first expounded the doctrines of the 
Schools in the language of •the age of Leo the Tenth. 
Dominic Sotof, a Dominican, the confessor of Charles 
V., anck tlile oracle of the Council of Trent, to whom 
that assembly were indebted for much of the precision 
and even eleganc^/or which their doctrinal decrees 
are not unjustly commended, dedicated his Treatise 
pn Justice and Law to Don Carlos, in terms of praise 
wljjch, used by a writer who is said to have declined 
the high dignities of the Church, lead us to hope that 
he was unacquainted with the brutish . vices of that 
wretched prince. It is a concise and not inelegant 
confound of the Scholastic Ethics, which continued 

* Many of the separate dissertations, on points of this nature, 
arc contained in the irninoiisc collection entitled ** Tractatus Trac- 
tatunm,'’ published nt Vcnieo in 1584, under the pntrona{$e of 
the Roman see. 'Pherc arc thicc Do Bello; one by Lupus of 
Segovia when Freaneis I. was piisoncr in Spain ; another, more 
celebrated, by Francis Ai’ia", who, on the i ith Juno 1532, dis** 
cussed beibre the (college of Cardinals the legitimacy of a war 
by the Emperor against the Pope. Therc'arc two De Pace ; and 
oth^s De Potestate Regia, l>e Poena Mortis, &c. The most 
ancient and sehulSstic is tliat of .1. de Lignano of Milan De Bello. 
The above writers are ineiitioncd in the prolegomena to Grotius, 
De Jure Belli. Pietr# Belloni, Counsellor of the I}uke of Savoy 
(Dc Re Militari), treats his subject with the minuteness of a 
Judge- All vwate, and hi^ more modern example'?' chiefly Italian, 
than Grotiuf • “ * 

t Born, 1494; died, 15^. AntSnii Bib. Ilisp. Nov. The 
opinion of the cxl^t of Soto's knowledge entertained by his con- 
temporaries is expressed in a jingle, Qui scU Sotum uit totian» ^ 
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to be of considerable authority for more than a cen« 
tury.* Both he and his master Victoria dc«prvo to 
be In everlasting remembrance, for the part wiiich 
they took on behalf of the natives of America and of 
4iHca^ against the rapacity and cruelty of the Spa- 
niards. Victoria pronounced war against the Ame- 
ricans for their vices, or for their paganism, to be 
unjust.f Soto was the authority chiefly consulted 
by Charles V., on occasion of the conference held 
before him at Valladolid, in 1542, between Sepulveda^ 
an advocate of the Spanish colonists, and Las Cfsas, 
the champion of the unhappy Americans, of which 
the result was a very imperfect edict of reformation 
in 1543. This, though it contained little more than a 
recognition of the principle of justice, almost excited 
a rebellion in Mexico. Sepulved^^ a schoLir and a 
reasoner, advanced many maxims which were specious 
and in themselves reasonable, but which practically 
tended to defeat even th<^ scanty and almost illusive 
reform which ensued. Las Casas was a passionate 
missionary, whose zeal, kindled by the long and near 
contemplation of cruelty, prompted him to exag- 
gerations of fact and argument J ; yet, with all, its 
errors, it afforded the only hope of preserving the 
natives of America fiom extirpation. The opinion of 
Soto « ould not fail to be conforA table to his excellent 
principle, that “there can be no difference between 
Christians and pq.gans, for the law v,f nations is equal 
to all nations.” § To Soto belongs the signal honour 
of being the first Y^iter who condemned the African 
slave-trade. “It is affirmed,” says ho, “that the 
unhappy Ethiopians are by fraud ov force carried 

• Sec ’tttetK. 

f Ir^us nc^ debere anferri unpenum, ideo quia sunt pecca- 
touss, vel ideo tqaia nou sunt Chiistuini,” were the words of 
Victoria. ^ ^ ^ 

t See Note L^ ^ ^ . 

• I “ Neque dwrepantia (ut reoi) cst interChristianos et in- 
»Wcle8, quoniam jus gentium cunctis gentibus lequalo es^** 
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away and soldi as slaves. If this is true, neither those 
who have taken them, nor those who purchased them, 
nor those who hold them in bondage, can ever have a 
quiet conscience till they emancipate them, even ii no 
compensation should be obtained.”* As the work 
which contains this memorable condemnation of man- 
stealing and slavery was the substance of lectures for 
many years delivered at Salamanca^ Philosophy and 
Religion appear, by the hand of their faithful minister, 
to have thus smitten the monsters in their earliest 
iiifjijicy. It is hard for any man of the present age 
to conceive the praise whifih is due to the excellent 
monks wlio courageously asserted the rights of those 
whom thej' never saw, against the prejudices of their 
order, the supposed interest of their religion, ‘he 
aiuhition of iheii* government, tlie avarice and pride 
of their eouiitrynien, and the prevalent opinions of 
J;lieir imie. 

JjVancis Juarez fi a Jesyik whose voluminous works 
amount to t>v only- tour volumes in folio, closes the list 
of writers of his class, lli.s work oa Laws and on 
Uod tlie J^awgiver, may be siddcd to the above treatise 
of Soto, as exhibiting the most accessible and perspi- 
cuous abridgment of the theological philosophy in its 
latest form. (h’otiuiS', who. though ho was the most 
upright and candid 9t‘ men, could not have praised a 
Spanish Jesuit beyond his deserts, calls Suarez the 
most acute of philosophers and divines.^ On a prac- 
tical matter, which may be naturall5^ mentioned here, 
though in strict method it belongs^ to another subject^ 
the merit of Suarez is conspicuous. He first saw that 
international law was composed not only of the simple 
principles of justice applied to the intercourse be- 
tween states, but* of those usages, long ^observed in 

♦ Do Jn^. et Jure, lA. iv, qu£o9t. ii. art 5. • 

I Bom, 15.38; died, IGI7. * • 

Tanta) sulifflitatis philosophum et theolo^m, ut vix quen]*i 
quam h|beat parem.” Grutii Epist. npud Anton. Bib. Hisp, Nov* 
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that intercourse by the European rac^ which have 
since been more exactly distinguished as the consue- 
tudinary law acknowledged by the* * Christian nations 
of Europe and America.* On this important point 
lus views are more clear than those of his contcmpo- 
rai* § y Alberico Gentili.f It must even be owned, that 
the succeeding intimation of the same general doctrine 
by Grotius is somewhat more dark, — perhaps from 
his excessive pursuit of concise diction.): 


SECTION IV. 

MODERN ETHlvl 
OROIIUS — IIOBBKS. 

The introduction to the great work of Grotius §, com- 
posed in the first years of bis exile, and published at 
Paris in 16^5, contains the most clear and authentic 
Statement of the general principles of Morals prevalent 
in Christendom after the dose of the Schools, and be- 
fore the writings of Hobbes had given rise to those 
ethical controversies which moro'^peculiarly belong to 
modern times. That he mayday down the funda- 

* ** Nunquam enirf civitatcs sunt sibi tarn sufficientes quin in- 
digcant mutuo juvaininc ot societatc, interdum ad majorcni utili- 
tatem, interdum ob ncibssitatem moralem. llac 'igitur ratione 
lUSigent aliquo jure quo dirigantur ct recte ordincntur in hoc 
gencre socictatis. Et quamvis raagiia ex pdTte hoc fiat per 
rationem naturalcm, non tamen sufficientor et immediate quoad 
omnia, ideoqfe^specicdta jura poterant tfou earuniem gentium intro^ 
duet” lib. ii. cap. ii. 

t Bom m the March of Ancona, 1550 ; died at London, 1608. 

i Do Jnr. Beil, lib.4. cap. i.'^ 14. 

§ Prolcg^)meTia. His letter to V'^ssins, of 1st August 16^5, 

determines the (»act period of the publication of this famous 
work. Eplst. 74. 
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mental principles of Ethics, he introduces Cameades 
on the stage as denying altogether the reality of moral 
distinctions ; teaching that law and morality are con- 
trived by powerful men for their own interest ; that 
they varj in different countries, and change in suc- 
cessive ^es ; that there can be no natural law; since 
Nature leads men as well as other animals to prefer 
their own interest to every other object ; that, there- 
fore, there is either no justice, or if there be^ it is 
another name for the height of folly, inasmuch as it 
is <^fond attempt to persuade a human being to injure 
him&clf for tlie unnatural* purpose* of benefiting his 
fellow-men.* To this Clrotius answered, that e\en 
inferior afiimals, under the powerful, though transient, 
impulse of parental love, prefer their young to i .eir 
safety or lif^ that gleams of compassion, and, 
he might have a(W(*d, of gratitude and indignation, 
appear in the human infant long before the ago of 
m^ral discipline ; that mae at the period of maturity 
is a social animal, who delights in the society of his 
fidlow-creatures for its own sake, independently of the 
help and accommodation which it yields ;* that ho is a 
reasonable being, capable of framing and pursuing 
general rules of conduct, of which he discerns that 
the observance contt’ibutes to a regular, quiet, and 
happy intercourse between all the members of the 
community; and that from these considerations all 
the precepts of Morality, and all the commands and 
prohibitions of just Law, may be drived by impartial 
Iteason. “And these principles,” says the pious phi- 
losopher, “ would have their weight, even if it were 
to be granted (which could not bo conceded without 
the highest impiety) that there is no God, or that 'He 

• The same commonplace paradoxes were retailed by the So* 
phists, whom Socrates is intro<luced as chastisingiSn th^Pialognes 
of Plato. They w ere eftmmon enough to be piA»by^he Historian 
into the mouth of au ambassador & a public speedy 'Avdpl 9k • 
Tvpdynta Ij iroAfi oudiy S rt (vju^epov. Thucyd* 

lib. vi. cap. 85. 
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exercises no moral government over hicman aifairs " * 
^‘Natural law is the dictate of right Keason, p»o» 
noiincing that there is in some actions a moral obli- 
gation, and in other actions a moral deformity, arising 
&om their respective suitableness or repugnance to 
the reasonable and social nature; and that conse- 
quently such acts are either forbidden or enjoined 
by Grod, the Author of Nature. Actions which are 
the subject of this exertion of Eeason, are in them- 
selves lawful or unlawful, and are therefore, as such, 
necessarily commanded or prohibited by God.” , 
Such was the state of ^pinion respecting the first 
principles of the moral sciences, when, after an im- 
prisonment of a thousand years in the Cldistgr, they 
began once more to hold intereour'se with the general 
understanding of mankind. It wi’l bo seen in the 
laxity and confusion, as well as iu the prudence and 
purity of this exposition, that some part of the method 
and precision of the Schools was lost witl their end- 
less subtilties and their barbarous language. It^ is 
manifest that the latter paragraph is a proposition, — 
not, what if afFe<'ts to be, a definition ; that as a pro- 
position it contains too many terms very necessary to 
bo defined ; that the purpose of the (excellent writer 
is not so much to lay down a firsa principle of Morals, 
as to exert his unmatched pi.wel^ of saying much in 
few words, in order to assemble within the smallest 
compass the most weighty inducements, and the most 
effectual persuasidhs io well-doing. 


♦ “ Et base quidem locum aliquem haberent, etiamsi daretar 
(quod sino summo scelcrc doii nequit) non cs6% Deum, ant non 
curari ab eo negotia humana.” ^'rolcg 11. And in another 
jdacr ** naturalc cst dicLitum rect«e r^tiorus, indicans actui 
alicui, ex ^us tonvcnientia aut disconvcnientia cum ipsa noTiira 
rationali cx sociillL incsse moralcm turpitudinem aut neccssitatcm 
moiulem, ac^coaSiquoiiter ab aiictore nihiino Deo ttlcm actum 
* ant vetari qpt pisecipi.” ** Actus de ouibus rale exstat dictatum, 
debit! sunt aut ilficiti per se, atqnc fdeo a necessario proB- 
cepti aut vetiti intelliguntur.”— De Jur. Bell. lib. i. cap, i § 10. 
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This was thei condition in which ethical theory was 
found by Hobbes, with whom the present Dissertation 
should have commenced, if it had been possible to 
state modern controversies in a satisfactory manlier, 
without a retrospect of the revolutions in Opinion 
from wliicli they in some measure flowed. • » 


HOBBES.* 


a omas Hobbes of Malmesbury may be numbered 
g those eminent perbous born in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, who gave a new character 


to European philosophy in the succeeding age. f He 
was one* of the late writers and late learners. It was 


not till he was nearly thirty that he supplied the 
defects of his earl^Jlpdiicatioii, by classical studies so 
successfully prosecuted, that he wrote well in the 
jCiatin then ^^bcd by his scientifle contemporaries ; and 
matlo such jiroficiency in Ureok as, in his earliest 
work, the Translation of Thucydides, published when 
he was forty, to afford a specimen of 'a version still 
valued for its remarkable fidelity, though written with 
a stiffness and constraint very opposite to the masterly 
facility of his origii^l compositions. It was after 
forty that h«* Icarneil^the first rudiments of Geometry 
(so miserably defective was his education) ; but yield- 
ing to the paradoxical disposition apt to infect those 
who begin to learn after the naturaliage of commence- 
ment, ho ex])osed himself, by absurd controversies 
with the masters of a Science which looks down with 


♦ Born, 1588 ; died, 1679. 

f Bacon, Descarte'if llobbcs, and Grotius. The^Titings of the 
first arc still as delightful and wonderful as they ever were, and 
his authority will ha>e^o end. Descartes foruA an Ira in the 
history of ]ftetai)hysicp, of Physic, of Mtlfchcinatic% The con- 
troversies excited (jy OrotitLs ha>e lAig ceased, but the powerful 
influence of his \Vorks will bo doubted by those^nly who ore un- 
acquainted with tlie disputes of the seventeenth century. 
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8Com on the sophist. A considerablij^ portion of his 
mature age was passed on the Continent, where he 
travelled as tutor to two successive Earls of Devon- 
shire, — a family with whom he seems to have passed 
near half a century of his long life. In France his 
Teputation, founded at that time solely oh personal 
intercourse, became so great, that his observations on 
the meditations of Descartes were published in the 
works of that philosopher, together with those of 
Gassendi and Arnauld.^ It was about his sixtieth 
year that he began to publish those pliilosoj^hicol 
writings which contain hu peculiar opinions; — which 
set the understanding of Europe into general motion, 
and stirred up controversies among mettip^ysicians 
and moralists, not even yet determined. At the age 
of eighty-seven ho had the boldness to publish metrical 
versions of the Iliad and Odysseji^ which the greatness 
of his name, and the singularity of the undertaking, 
still render objects of curiosity, if not of criticism. 

He owed his influence to various causes ; at *the 
head of which may be placed that genius for system, 
which, though it cramps the growth of Knowledge f, 
perhaps finally atonea for that miocliief, by the zeal 
and activity which it rouses among followers and 
opponents, who discover truths by accident, when in 
pui>uit of weapons for their warJu’C. A system which 
attempts a task so hard a& thkt of subjecting vast pro- 
vinces of human knowledge to one or two principles, 

* The prevalence of frecthinking under Louis XIII., to a far 
greater degixjc than il^was avowed, appeals not onl/ from the 
complaints of Mersenne and o{ Grotiu**, but fiom the disclosures 
of Guy Patin ; who, in his Letters, dcscnbcs^his own conver- 
sations with Gassendi and Naude, sc as to leave no doubt of 
their opi* utsis. 

f ^ Anotbel' error,” says the Master of Wisdom, “is the over- 
ei^rly and pcmirptory reducticn of knowledge into arts and 
methods, fr(ffn vmichotimo commonly receives smalh augmenta- 
tion.” Advancement of Ldiirning, book i. “ Method,” says he, 

“ canying a show of total and neifeel knowl(jh%'e, has a tendency 
to generate acquiescence.” What pregnant words I 
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it it presents seme striking instances of confomiiiy to 
superficial appearances, is sure to delight the framer, 
and, for a time, to subdue and captivate the student 
too entirely for sober refiection and rigorous exanfini^ 
ation. The evil does not, indeed, very frequently 
recur. Perhaps Aristotle, Hobbes, and Kant, are the 
only persons who united in the highest degree the 
great faculties of comprehension and discrimination 
which compose the Genius of Si^stem, Of the 'three, 
Aristotle alone could throw it off where it was glar** 
ingl|r unsuitable ; and it is deserving of observation, 
that the reign of system seems, froth these examples^ 
progressively to shorten in proportion as Reason is 
cultiva^d hnd Knowledge advances. But, in the first 
instance, consistency passes for Truth. When prin- 
ciples in some inst yjces have proved sufficient to give 
an unexpected expibination of facts, the delighted 
reader is content to accept as true all other deductions 
fr^m the principles. Speqious premises being assumed 
to be true, nothing more can bo required than logical 
inference. Mathematical forms pass current as the 
equivalent of mathematical certainty. The unwary 
admirer is satisfied with the completeness and sym- 
metry of the plan of his house, — unmindful of the 
need of examining tile firmne^’s of the foundation and 
the soundness of tht materials. The system-maker, 
like the conqueror, long dazzles and overawes the 
world ; but when their sway is past, the vulgar herd, 
unable to measure their astonishing*faculties^ take re- 
venge by triimpling on fiillen greatness. 

The dogmatism of Hobbes wa^ however Unjustly, 
one of the sowrces of his fame. The founders of sys- 
tems deliver their novelties with the undoubting spirit 
of discoverers ; and their followers are aijt to jbe dog- 
matical, because they can see nothing ^beycpd^ their 
ground. It mtght seeqi incredibly if it were not 
established by the cxperionce^ of all ages,* that those , 
who difier mo^tT from fhe opinions of their fellow-men 
^are mpst confident of the truth of their own. But it 
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^iiimonly requires an overweening iconceit of the 
euperiority of a man’s own judgment, to make him* 
espouse very singular notions ; and when he has once 
enlbraced them, they are endeared to him by the hos- 
tility of those whom he c^ontemns as the prejudiced 
vulgar. The temper of Hobbies must have been 
originally haughty. The advanced age at which he 
published his obnoxious opinions, rendered him more 
impatient of the acrimonious opposition which they 
necessarily provok(*d ; until at length a strong sense 
of the injustice of the punishment impending (over 
his head for the |>ublicati«.n of what he believed to be 
truth, co-operated with the peevishness and timidity 
of his years, to render him the most imperious and 
morose of dogmatists. Ilis dogmatism has indeed one 
quality more offensive than that of most others. Pro- 
positions the most adverse to tlio^pinions of mankind, 
and the most abhorrent from their feelings, arc intrev- 
duced into the course of bis argument v'ith mathe- 
matical coldness. He presents the m as demonstrated 
conclusions, w ithout deigning to explain to his fellow- 
croaturcs how they all happened to believe the opposite 
absurdities, and without even the compliment of once 
observing how widely his discoveries were at vari- 
ance with the most ancient and universal judgments 
of the human und<*rstanding> l^he same quality in 
Spinoza indicates a recluse’s ignore nee of the world. 
In Hobbes it is the arrogance of a man who knows 
mankind and despises them. , 

A permanent foundation of his fame remains in his 
admirable style, which seems to be the very perfection 
of dii^ctic language. Short, clear, precise, pithy, his 
iaUglifigeji never has more tJian one meaning, which it 
r. quires a second thought to hnd. By the help 
vfcact ^method, it tak^s so firm a hold on the 
in dy that it v^ill got allow attent^n to slacj^en. His 
little tracf on Humana Nature has scarcely an am- 
biguous dr a needless word. He has great a power 
pf always choosing the most significant term, Ij^at he 
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never is reduce^ to the poor expedient of using many 
in its stead. He had so thoroughly studied the geniius 
of the language, and knew so well how to steer he* 
tween pedantry and vulgarity, that two centuries have 
not superannuated probabl^i^ more than a dozen of hi^ 
words. His expressions hre so luminous, that he as 
clear without the help of illustration. Perhaps no 
writer of any age or nation, on subjects so abstruse^ 
has manifested an equal power of engraving his 
thoughts on the mind of his readers. He seems never 
to li^e taken a word for ornament or pleasure ; and 
he deals with eloquence aitd poetry as tlie natural 
philosopher who explains the mechanism of children’^ 
toys, or^ ddgns to contrive them. Yet his style so 
stimulates attention, tliat it never tires ; and, to t\os6 
who are acquainted with the subject, appears to have 
as much spirit as ca.^ be safely blended with Eeasom 
]y[e compresses his thoughts so unaffectedly, and yet 
so ters(*ly, m to produce pe<;asionally maxims which 
cxiAte the same agreeable surprise with wit, and have 
become a sort of philosophical proverbs; — the suc- 
cess of which he partly owed to the suitableness of 
such forms of expression to his dictatorial nature. His 
words have such an appearance of springing from his 
thoughts, as to impress on the reader a strong opinion 
of his originality, a ad indeed to prove that he was 
not conscious of borrowing : though conversation with 
Gassendi must have influenced his mind; and it is 
hard to believe that his coincidence with Ockh^im 
should have been i)urely accidental on points so im- 
portant as the denial of general idtfhs, the reference of 
moral distinctU)ns to superior power, and the absolute 
thraldom of Kedigion under the civil power, which he 
seems to have tlvnight necessary, to maintain that 
independence of the State on the ChurclL*witJi which 
Ockham lyid been (*|^ntented. 1 

Hid phdosophical writing might be redd without 
reminding any dfte that the author waa more than an 
intellectual machine. They never betray a fseling 
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oxcept that insupportable arrogance which look<( down 
on his fellow-men as a lower species of beings ; whose 
ohnost unanimous hostility is so far from shaking the 
firlnness of his conviction, or even rudling the calm* 
of his contempt, that# it appears too ^tty a cir-» 
cumstance to require explanation, or even to merit 
notice. Let it not be forgotten, that part of his re- 
nown depends on the application of his admirable 
powers to expound Truth when he meets it. This 
great merit is conspicuous in that part of his treatise 
of Human Nature which relates to the percipien|'»and 
reasoning faculties. It ^ also very remarkable in 
many of his secondary principles on the subject of 
Government and Law, ^vhich, while p^'inciples 

are false and dangerous, are as admirable for truth as 
for his accustomed and unrivalM propriety of ex- 
pression.* In many of these ^servations he even 
shows a disposHioii to softtni his paradoxes, and ty> 
conform to the common sf*n«e of niankiud/| 

It was with perfect truth observed by my excellent 
friend Mr. Stewart, that ‘‘the ethical principles of 
Hobbes are completely interwo\ en with his political 
system.” J He might ha^e said, that the whole of 
Hobbes’s syshmi, moral, religious, and in part philo- 

• See De Corporc Politico, P^rt i. Amp. ii. iii iv. and Levia- 
than, Part 1 chap, ^.lv. tor iciuiukb ot this sort, full of 
sagacity. 

t “ The laws of iNaturc are wmutabk anj eternal; for In* 
jubtice, ingratitude, airoganci, piidc, iniquity, acception of per- 
sons And the rest, can ^ic\cr lie made lawful. For it can never 
be that war bhall preserve life, and pcaci destroy it.” Leviathan^ 
Part i. chap. xv. bee albo Pait ii. clu n. xxvi.(xxviii. on Laws, 
and on 1 mdshments. 

{ ISncyc. Brit, i 42. The imliticd state of England is 
indMP f>aid b) himbclf to have occabioncd his first philosophical 
paUicatiai. ^ 

Nqscitur interca sccluj execrable belli. '' 

? Horreo sp^c^s, 

Mcque fi.d dilcctam contcio Lutctiam! ' 

I'O&tquc duos annus edo Dc Cive Libellum. 
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sophical, depended on his political scheme ; not indeed 
logicallj, as conclusions depend upon premises, but 
(if the word may be excused) psychologically^ as the 
formation of one opinion may be influenced by^a dis-» 
position to adapt it to others previously cherished. 
The Translation of Thucydidt^s, as he himself boasti^ 
was published to show the evils of popular govern- 
ment* Men he represented as being originally equal, 
and having an equal right to all things, but as being 
taught by Rc*ason to sacrifice this right for the ad- 
van t|ges of peace, and to submit to a common author- 
ity, which can preserve quh4, only by being llie sole 
depositary of force, and must therefore be absolute 
and un]jmfted. The supreme authonty cannot be 
sufficient for its purpose, unless it be wielded b^ a 
single hand ; nor e jen tlu*n, unless his absolute power 
extends over Religif^^ which may prompt men to dis- 
card by the fear of an evil greater than death. The 
perfect state of a coinmiini^y, according to him, is 
W’’h?re Law prescribes the religion and morality of the 
people, and where the will of an absolute sovereign is 
the sole fountain of Law. Hooker had inculcated the 
simple truth, that “to live by one man’s will is the 
cause of many men’s misery : ” — Hobbes embraced 
the daring paradox, that to live by one man’s will is 
the only means of altemen’s happiness. Having thus 
rendered Religion the slave of every human tyrant, it 
was an unavoidable consequence, that ho should be 
disposed to lower her character, and •lessen her power 
over men ; that he should regard atheism as the most 
cffecliial instrument of preventing febellion, — at least 
that species of •rebellion which prevailed in his time^ 
and iiad excited his alarms. The formidable alliance 

♦ The conference between the ministers from Afhens and the 
Mclean chiefs, in the 5th book, and the spccchy>f Eupnerous in 
the 6th book of that h#torian, cjihibit an tindisguiitfsd HMim^ 
which was vciy dramatically put idto the mouth ofi Athenian 
statesmen at a time when, as learn from Plato jftid Aristophanes, 
it was preached by tho Sophists. 
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of Religion with Liberty haunted his laind, aud urged 
him to the bold attempt of rooting out both these 
mighty principles; which, when combined with in- 
terests and passions, vhen debased by impure s^ppor^ 
and provoked by unjust resistance, have indeed the 
power of fearfully agitating society ; but which are, 
nevertheless, in their own nature, and as far as they 
are unmixed and undisturbed, the parents of Justice, 
of Order, of Peace, as well as the sources of those 
hopes, and of those gloiious aspirations after higher 
excellence, whicli encourage and exalt the Soul fjn its 
passage through misery juid depravity. A Hobbist is 
the only consistent persecutor ; for he alone considers 
himself as bound, by whatever consciehce^ he has 
remaining, to conform to the religion of the sovereign. 
He claims from others no more than he is himself 
ready to yield to any master while the religionist 
who persecutes a member* of another communiop, 
exacts the sacrifice of coe&c^ence and sincerity, though 
professing that rather than make it hinnelf, ho is pre- 
pared to die. 


The fundamental errors on which the ethical system 
of Hobbes is built are not peculiar to him ; though 

• Spinoza adoptcil precisely the samdSii st ni inciple w ith Hobbes, 
that all men have a iiatuial light to all unngb. Tiact. Theol. 
Pol. cap. ii. § 3. He tvtn avows the absurd and detestable 
maxim, that states a^e not bound to obscive thejr treaties longer 
than the interest or (Jangtr which hist formed the ticatics con- 
tinues, But on the la^cinal corstitution of states he embraces 
opposite opinions beivitutis entm^ non pacts, interest omnem 
potestaim ad unum ttansjeire, (Ibiu cap ti. § 4.) Limited 
qionarra ilie considers as the only tolerable example of that 
of government. An aristoii. uy yearly approaching to 
Pp^utLh by^em during the suspension of the Stadtholderdiip, 
lie secmi^to prWfe . He speaks fuvouiably of democracy, but the 
chapter on ^at rabj«.‘t is left;unnfinishe^\ ** Nulla ^lane templa 
ftrhium inmptibus'eedificansa, nec juia de oninionibus statuenda.** 
/ He was the first .epubhean atheist of modef^iincs, and probably 
the eailiest ineligious opponent of an ecclesiastical estabhshmcntr 
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he has stated tlfcm with a bolder precision, and placed 
them in a more conspiciiona station in the vjin of his 
main force, than any other of those wlio have either 
frankly avowed, or tacitly assumed, them, from the 
be^^innin'rpf apceulation to flio present moment. Thepr 
may be shortly stated as follows. 

1. The first and mo^^t inveterate of these errors is, 
that ho does not distinjifiiish thought from feeling^ or 
rather that he in express words confounds them. The 
movonerception of an object, according to him, differs 
froiifthe pleasure or pain which thak percept ion may 
occasion, no otherwise than as they affect different 
organs of tlje bodily frame. The action of the mind 
ill perceiving or coriceiv ing an object fs precisely tl * 
same with that of feeling the agreeable or-disagre6- 
able.* The nec(‘&sijrp' result of this original confusion 
is, to extend the lawsiof t^ie iutclh'ctual part of our 
nature o\er that other ])art of it (hitlierto without 
an^fc adequate nanu"), wh^cli? feels, and dc^sires, and 
loves, and hopcb, and wills. In consequence of this 
long confusion, or want of distinction, jt*ha§ happened 
that, while the siniplcNt act of the mertdy intellectual 
part has many names (such as ‘‘ sensation,” “ per- 
wiJtion,” “ impres‘>.ion,” &c.), the eorrespondent act of 
the other not less important portion of man is not 

* This doctrine is explained in his tract on Human Nature, 
c. yii. “ Conception is a motion in some internal substance of 
the head, wliich proceeding to the heait, when it heipctli the 
motion there, is called pUasure; when it weakeneth or hindereth 
the motion, it is called pam/* The same iflattcr is handled more 
cursorily, agiceah\^ to the practical purpose of the work, in 
Leviathan, pait i. chap vi. These passages arc here rcfeirod to 
as proofs of the btateinciit in the text. With the materialism of 
it we have here no concern. If the multiplied supjiositioiis were 
granted, should not advance one step towards ^ndcJ^ptand^ng 
what they profess to cxidam. The hist four ^Jbrds are as un- 
meaning as if ortc were m say that^gijpcnnc4L is vAy k)ud It is 
obvious that many mi^onfi wjiich promote the motion ofHlic heart 
are extremely painful. * 

, VOL. d. 
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denoted by a technical term in philoso^^liical systems ; 
nor by a convenient word in common language. “ Sen- 
sation ” has another more common sense ; “ Emotion ” 
is too warm for a generic term ; “ Feeling ’’ has somo 
degree of the same fault,* besides its liability to con- 
fusion with the sense of touch ; “ Pleasure ” and 
“ Pain ” represent only two properties of this act, 
which render its repetition die object of desire or 
aversion ; — which last states of mind presup])ose the 
act. Of these words, “ Emotion ” seems to be the least 
objectionable, siyce it has no absolute double mcilhing, 
and does not require so much \igilanco in the choice 
of tho accompanying words as would be necessary if 
wo were to ]>refer “ Feeding ; ” which, howewr, being 
a more familiar word, may, with due caution, be also 
sometimes enqdoyed. Every who attends to the 
state of his own mind will acknowledge', that these 
words Emotion ” and “Feeling,” thus used, are per- 
fectly simple, and as incapable of fuvther®explam\tion 
by words as sight or hearing ; which may, indeed, be 
rendered into synonymous wonls, but never euu be 
defined by any more simple or more elejjr. Reflection 
will in like manner teach that perception, r(*asoning, 
and judgment may be conceived to exist without being 
followrd by emotion. Some men hear music without 
gratification : one may tl'-.tin^^isli a taote without 
being phrased or displeased by it ; or t least tho relish 
or disrelish is oilen so slighi, witliout lessening the 
distinctness of the sapid qualities, that tlie distinction 
of it from the perqfption cannot be doubted. 

The multiplicity of errois which have flowed into 
moral science from this original cofifusion is very 
great, '.'^hcy have spread over many schools of phi- 
losophy , anid many of them arc prevak'nt to this day. 
Hence krhe of the Understanding have been ap- 
plied to Afl&.*ctions | virtuoi?? feelingsehavo been 
considered as just rea^niiigs ; (wil^ssions have been 
represented a!s mistaken judgmentsT aiid it has been 
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laid down as a f)rinciple, that the Will always follows 
the last decision of tho Practical Intellect.* 

2. By this great error, Hobbes was led to represent 
all the variety of the desires of men, as being only so 
many insttuces of objects dMiberately and solely pur- 
sued ; because they were the means, and at the time 
perceived to be so, of directly or indirectly procuring 
organic gratification to the individuaLf The human 
passions are described as if they reasoned accurately, 
delik‘rated coolly, and calculated exactly. It is as- 
sumol tliat, in performing these op<irations, there is 
and can be no act of life m which a man does not 
bring distiiytly before liis eyes the pleasure ivhich is 
to accrue to himself from the act. From this singL 
and simple principle, all human conduct may, accord- 
ing to him, be exij^^lained and even foretold. The 
true laws of thi^ pa it of |Our nature (so totally dif- 
ferent from thohe of‘ the perci])i(‘nt part) were, by 
thi* grand *inisfake, entii'ely^withdrawu from notice. 
Simple as the observation is, it seems to have escaped 
not only Hobbes, but many, perhaps mo^t, philoso- 
phers, tliat our d(‘sires seek a great diversity of 
objects ; that tin* attainment of these objects is indeed 
followed by, or ratlier^call(*d “ Pleasure but that it 
could not be so, if f he objects liad not been previously 
desired. Many besicu*s liim have really represented 
self as the ultimate object of every action ; but none 
ever so liardily thrust forAvard the §(*lfish system in 
its harshest and coarsest shape*. The mastery which 
ho shoAvs over other metaphysicalj subjects, forsakes 
him on this. He does not scruple, for the sake of 
this system, to (li^tort facts of Avhich all men are con- 
scious, and to do violence to the language in which 
the result of theif uniform experience ij conveyed. 


♦ “ Voluntas scmpci>^'?oqiiitnr ultiimnm *judicihm* intcllectus 
prartiri.” [Sou Sp’.i?zae Cqg. Met. pars ii. cap.^12, EdL] 
f I5cc the 2 )assagcs before quoted. 
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Acknowle<lgm(*iit of power is called Monoiir.” TIis 
explanations are frequently sufficient confutations of 
tli^ doctrine which rctiuired them. " Pity is the 
imagination of future calamity to oursidves, proceed- 
ing from the sense (obseWation) of another man's 
calamity.” “ Jiaughter is oecasioiUHl by sudden glory 
in our eminence, or in (‘omparison with the infirmity 
of otliers.” Every man who e'\er w^ept or laughed, 
may determine wdiether this be a true account of the 
state of his mind on either occasion. Love is a 
conception of his need of the one person desired^*,” — 
a definition of Love, which, as it CKclinh's kindness, 
might ])(‘rf(‘ctly w'ell comprehend llio hunger of a 
cannibal, jirovided that it wtiv not too ra\<moiis to 
excliido choice. ‘‘ (lood-w'ill, or charity, wdiieh eon- 
tainetli the natural atfectioii of n{«n*nts to th(‘ir eliH- 
dren, consists in a man’s pmcqition that he is able 
not only to accomplisb his own desirc's but to as^i.t 
other men in theirs:” which it foTfows, asrtluj 
pride of poAver is felt in destroying as well as in 
saving mep, that cruelty and kindnosS are the same 
passioii.f Such were the expedients to wdiieh a man 
of the highe‘*t cla^s of understanding was driven, in 
order to evade tlic admisMon of Jhe sinqile and e\ident 
truth, that there are in our nature ])(Tfect]y disin- 
terested pas^iions, which set ic tll6’well-b(‘inEr of otJiers 
as their object and end, without looking b(*yond it to 
self, or pleasure,, or happiness. A proposition, from 
which such a man could attempt to ('scjnpe only by 
such means, may he strongly presumed to be true. 

• Ilumar Isaturo, chap, ^iii. The rhi.tulous explanation of 
the adinira jSn of pns/nuil beauty, “ as a of ])o\vir f»enera- 
tivc,” fthows «he difficulties to Avhieh this extraordinary man was 
reduced ly a system. 

t Ibid. chap. K. J forbear, to quote ^thc pas«sag(\,on Platonic 
love, which^mmeiliately folVuvs: but,coik»deiitig Hobbes’s blame- 
less and honourable character, thatipass.i^is perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of the shilcs to Avliich his selfish system re- 
duced him, ( 
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3. Hobbes lAving thus struck the affections out of 
his map of human nature, and having totally mis- 
understood (as will appetir in a succeeding part of 
this Diss(‘rtation) the nature even of the appetites^ it 
is no wondc^r that we should find in it not a trace of 
the moral vsentiments. Moral Good * he considers 
merely as consisting in the signs of a power to produce 
pleasure; and rep(‘ntance is no more than r(*gret at 
having missed the way: so that, according to this 
system, a disinterested aj)probation of, and reverence 
for Virtue, arc no mori‘ possibh' Ilian disinterested 
afiections towards our felloV-creaturcs. There is no 
sense of duty, no compunction for our own offemces, 
no iiuligiaatTon against the crimes of others, — unless 
tliey affect our own safety; — no secret cheerfulness 
shed over the heart by the practice of w(dl-doing. F rom 
his philosophical wildings it would be impossible to 
conclude that there are inhmin a of emotions, de- 
sir^, and at^rsions, of whi^^liMhe soh» and final objects 
arc the voluntary actions and liabitual dispositions of 
himself and of all other voluntary agents ; which arc 
properly called “moral sentiments;” and which, though 
they vary more in d(*gree, and depend more on cultiva- 
tion, than some otlier parts of human nature, are as 
seldom as most of theiA found to be entirely w.inting. 

4. A theory of nhicli comprehends in its ex- 
planations neither the social affections, nor the moral 
sentiimmts, must be owned to be sufficiently defective. 
It is a consequence, or rather a modirication of it, that 
Hobbes should constantly represent the deliberate 
regard to ])crsonal advantage, as the only possible 
motive of huraffti action ; and that he should altogether 
disdain to avail liimself of those refinements of the self- 
ish scheme wliich sillow the pleasures of benevolence 
and of morality, tlu*mselves, to be a important 
part of that interest jsrhich rcvisonablj) bcipgs pursue. 

♦ Wliich ho calh the pulehrum,” fi>r want,*as he says, of ari 
English ^vord to ex})rcss it. I^oviathan, part i. c. >i. 

“ F 3 
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5. Lastly, though Hobbes docs in ^effect acknow- 
ledge the necessity of Morals to society, and the 
general coincidence of individual with public interest, 
— truths so pali^able that they nfiver have been ex- 
cluded from any ethical system, he betray^ his utter 
Want of* moral sensibility by the coarse and odious 
form in which he has j)resented the first of these great 
principles; and his view of both leads him most 
strongly to support that common and pernicious error 
of moral reasoners, that a perc(*ption of the tendency 
of good actions to preser^ e the being and jiromoii the 
well-being of the commilnity, and a sense of the de- 
pendence of our own ha})piness upon the generfil 
security, either arc essential constituents 6f our moral 
feelings, or are ordinarily mingled with the most 
effectual motives to right condiieti, 

The court of Charles IL wei^ equally pleased with 
Hobbes’s poignant bre\ity^ and liis low estimate pf 
human motives. His othical epigrams became ^t ho 
current coin of profligate wits. Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, who represented the class still more 
perfectly in his morals than in his faculties, has ex- 
pressed their opinion in v er&es, of which one line is 
good enough to be quoted : 

JFamc bears no fiuit till the v^in planter dies.” 

Drydcn speaks of ‘Mhc philosopher a’ d poet (for such 
is the condescending term employed) of Malmesbury,” 
as resembling Lucretius in liaughtincss. ^ But Lucre- 
tius, though he hqj.d many of the opinions of Hobbes, 
had the sensibility as well as genius of a poet. His 
dogmatism is full of enthusiasm ; and his philosophical 
theory of society discovers occasionally as much ten- 
derness aS«can bo shown without refenmee to indi- 
viduals Hi^was a Ilobbist in only lialf his nature. 

The moivif and political syst^*m of Hobbes was a 
palace /if ice, tranajiifrent, exact?j;j)roportioned, ma- 
jestic, admirdd by the iinwafy as delightful dwell- 
ing ; but gradually undermined by the central, warmth 
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of human feeling, before it wjis thawed into muddy 
water by the sunshine of true Philosophy. 

When Leibnitz, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, reviewed the moral writers of modern times, 
his penetrating eye saw oi>ly two who were capable 
of reducing Morals and Jurisprudence to a science^ 

“ So great an enterprise,” says he, “ might have been 
executed by the deep-searching genius of Hobbes, if 
ho had not set out from evil principles ; or by the 
judgment and beaming of the incomparable Grotius, 
if li^; j)owers had not been scattered over many sub- 
jects, and his mind distractol by the Cares of an agi- 
tated life.” ^ Perhaps in this estimate, admiration of 
the varj^oui# and excellent qualities of Grotius ijtiay 
have overrated his purely philosopliical powers, great, 
as they unquestionably were. Certainly the failure 
of Hobbes was owin^y to no inferiority in strength of 
intellect. Probably ^lis 'Aindamental errors may bo 
imuuted, impart, to the ftuufness of his moral sensi- 
biHties, iasulficient to make him familiar with those 
sentiments and affections whieli can be known only 
by being felt ; — a faintness perfectly compatible witli 
his irreproachabh* life, but which obstructed, and at 
last obliterated, the only channel through which the 
most important materials of ethical science enter into * 
the mi ink 

Against Hobbe-., says Warburton, the whole Church 
militant took up arms. The answers to the Leviathan 
would form a library. But the far greater part have 
followed the late of all controversial pamphlets. Sir 
Robert Filiner was jealous of ahy rival theory of 
servitude : Hvirrington defended liberty, and Cla- 
rendon the Church, against a common enemy. His 
philosophical aiit^igonists were Cumberland, Cud- 

^ 

* “ Et t lie oliqiiid^^otnisset, ivel al> incomuarabilis Grotii 
judicio et doclrind, profuiido ik^bbii iugenio piston ; nisi 
ilium inulta dibtrax/6sci)t ; Lie \erd prava coiistituisset prizicipia *’ 
Lcib. Op. iv. parb iii. 276. 

• a F 4 
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worth, Shaftesbury, Clarke, llutlcr, ^nd Hutcheson. 
Though the last four writers caunot be considered as 
properly j)olemics, their Libours uere excited, and 
their doctrines modified, by the stroke from a vigour- 
ous arm wJiicli seemed to "Jiake Kthic^ to its founda- 
iipn. They lead us far into the cighteentll century; 
and their works, occasioned th(* doctrines of 
Hobbes, sowed the seed of the ethical writings of 
Ilume, Smith, Price, Kant, and St<‘\\art; in a less 
degree, also, of those of Tucker and Paley: — not to 
mention Mandeville, the biilloon and so])liist<*r o^*, the 
alehous(‘, or Ihdtetius, antingenioiis but llimsy winter, 
the low and loose ]\loralist of tlie \ain, the sidtish. and 
the bensual. • 


SECTION r. 

CONTROVERSIES CONCIHIMNO THE MOUAE FACULtIeS 
AND IIIE SOCIAL AllLClIONb. 

CUMBrRLA\D — CLOW ORTH — Cr VBIvL — SlliriJ s»r Ry — BOSS! I T 
— I — LLlBMf/ — ’IL'LLI.K V\( III — LOW 11U>S — BLSi II- II. 

*Dr. lli( hard CininruLWD *, raided to tlie see of 
Peterborough after the He olutlon of 168S. was the 
only professed answerer of Hobbes. Pis work On the 
Laws of Nature still retains a plaee on tlie shelf, 
though not often on the desk. TIu' philosophical 
epigrams of ITobbjs form a contia^-t to the verbose, 
prolix, and languid diction of his answerer. The 
forms of St hohistie argument seiw e mol’c to enennibep 
his style, insure his exactness. Hut he has 

substantial #merits. Ho justly observes, that all men 
can onljf belaid to have had originally a right to all 
things, in a, sensw in which “Wght” has^tho same 
» meaning, with “power*'’ lie sha^ that Hobbes is 

Iljrn, 1632; died, 1718. 
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at variance witli liiinself, inasmuch as the dictates 
of Right Reason, which, by his own statement, teach 
men for their own safety to forego the exercise of 
that right, and which he calls “ laws of Nature,” al’o 
coeval with it ; and that iniinkind perceive the moral 
limits of tiioir power as clearly and as soon as they* 
are conscious ot* Ils exislence. Tie enlarges the inti- 
mations of (Irotius ou the social feelings, which prompt 
men to the t)leasures of pacific intercourse, as certainly 
as the apjireheiision of (langer and of destruction urges 
them^to avoid hostility. U'hc inndamental principle 
of his system of Ethics is, tltat “the greatest benevo- 
lence of every rational agent to all others is the hap- 
piest statg of*each individual, as well as of the whole.”* 
The happiiK'ss accruing to each man from the observ- 
ance and cultivation of benevolence, he considers as 
appended to it by the Supreme Ruler; through which 
hn sanctions it as Jli.? law^ and reveals it to the mind 
of every r(*aeoiiabIe creature.% F roin thif* principle ho 
de«luccs the riil(*s of Morality, which he calls the 
‘•laws of Nature.” The surest, or ratlier the only* 
mark that they arc the eominaiidmeiits of God, is, 
that their observance promotes the happiness of man : 
for that reason alone could they be imposed by that 
Reing whose essence* i?? Love. As our moral faculties 
must to us be the meJi-nre of all moral excellence, ho 
infers that the moral attributes of the Divinity must 
in their nature be only a transcendent degree of those 
qualities which wo most approve, lovb, and revere, in 
those moral agents with whom wo are familiar.| Ilo 
had a momentary glimpse of the possibility that some 
liuinan action.s Alight be performed with a view to the 
happiness of others, without any consideration of the 
pleasifrc reflecte<l bach on ourselves. J Bqt it is too 
faint and transient to bo worthy of obser^'va^ioiu other- 

* Nat. cap ^§ 12, first pablidicd in Londqn, 1672, 

and tlicn so poimlur l^o bo reprinted at Lul)eck*in 1683. 
t Ibid. cap. Y. § 19. J Ibid. cap. ii. § 20. 
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wise than as a new proof how often gloat truths must 
flit before the Understanding, before they can be 
firmly and finally held in its grasp. His only at- 
tempt to explain the nature of the hloral Faculty, is 
the substitution of Practical Reason (a phrase of the 
Schoolmen, since become celebrated from its renewal 
by Kant) for Rigjit Reason* ; and his definition of the 
first, as that which j)oiuts out the ends and means of 
action. Throughout his whole reasoning, he adheres 
to the accustomed confusion of the quality which 
renders fictions \irtuous, with the sentiments ej cited 
in us by the contemplation of them. Hi** language 
on tlic identity of general and individual interest is 
extremely vagin^ ; though it be, as he says, ll»e found- 
ation-stone of tlio Temple of Concord among men. 

It is little wonderful that Cumberland should not 
have disembroiled this ancient and establish(»d con- 
fusion, since Leibnitz hinih df, in a passage where ho 
reviews the theories of ? locals which Jiad gone before 
him, has done his utmost to perpetuate it. “ It is a 
• question,^’ says the latter, "whether tlie preservation 
of huinjiu ‘society bo the first principle of the law of 
Nature. This our author denies, in op])osition to 
Grotius, who laid down sociability to be so ; — to 
Hobbe**, who ascribed that character to mutual fear ; 
and to Cumberland, who hehv* that it was mutual 
benevolence ; which are all three on’ ^ different names 
for the safety and welfare of society.”! Here the 

* “ Whoever determines his Judgment and lii*J Will by Right . 
Reason, must agree W.th all others who ju(igc according to Right 
Reason in the same matter.” Ibid. cap. ii. | 8. This is in ono 
sense only a particular in«.taiicu of the i ’entical proposition, that 
two thing winch agree wifh a thiid tiling must agree with each 
Other in which they agree with tlio third. But the diffi- 

luulty en^itely^OTsists in the particular third thing here introduced, 
gamely, “ Righf Reason,” the natuic of which not one step is 
jlkadc to explain. ^Ihe posftiop is cihioim, as ciMiciding with 
“ the universal categorical imperative, 'Ns looted as a first prin- 
ciple by Kant. ^ ^ 

f Lcib. Op, pars iii. 271. The unnamed work which occa- 
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great philosopher considered benevolence or fear, two 
feelings of the human mind, to be the first principles 
of the law of Nature, in the same sense in which the 
tendency of certain actions to the well-being of the 
community may be so rtgarded. Tho confusion, 
however, was then common to him with many, as it 
esren now is with most. The comprehensive view 
was hits own. He perceived tho close resemblance of 
these 'various, and o\en conflicting opinions, in that 
important point of vic‘w in which they relate to tho 
elFec^s of moral and immoral actions on tho general 
interest. The tendency ol^ Virtue to preserve ami- 
cable intercourse was enforced by Grotius; its ten- 
dency t9 pVevcnt injury was dwedt on by Hobbes; 
its t»mdency to promote an interchange of benefits 
was inculcated by (Cumberland. 

# 

cuDwijrii.* 

Cudworth, one of tlie eminent men educated or pro- 
moted in the English LTiiiverhitieb during tJio Puritan 
rule, was one of the most distinguisliecl of the Lati- 
tudinarian, or Arniinian, parly wdio came fortli at the 
Restoration, with a love of Liberty im}>il)ed from their 
Calvinistic niastcrs, well as from the writings of 
antiquity, yet teinpc'red by the experience of their own 
agitat(»d age ; and with a spirit of religious toleration 
more impartial and mature, though less systematic 
and professe<ny comprehensive, than that of the In- 
dependents, the first sect who preached that doctrine. 
Taught by the errors of their time, they considered 
Religion as consibting, not in vain efforts to explain 

f heart exalted 
vii*tuous con- 

sioned thesif remarks r^erhups oite of Th^masins) appeared in 
1699. How long a^<Sr tliib JLeibmt^s Hibbertatiou Wi|S written, 
docs not appe«ir. 

♦ iJojn, 1617 ; died, 1688. 


unsearciiable mybtpries, but m purit^^ 
by pious feelings, and manifested I 
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duct.* The govornmont of the Church was placed in 
their hands by the Revolution, and their iiifluen 'o was 
long felt among its rulers and luminaries. The lirst 
g^eration of their scholars turned their attention too 
much from the cultivatiov of the lieart to the mere 
government of outward action: and in succeeding 
times the tolerant spirit, not natural to an establish- 
ment, was willi difficulty koj)! up by a government 
whose existence d(*pende<l on discouraging intolerant 
pretensions. No sooner had tin* tirst sketch of the 
llobbian ])hilosophy *}■ been privately circiilatcel at 
Paris, than Cud\vorth seh.ed the carlit‘st opj)ortunity 
of sounding the alarm against the most justly odious 
of the modes of thinking which it cultivates,, or forms 
of expreshion whi<*h it would introduce J; — the pre- 
lude to a war which occupied ^he remaining ftuiy 
years of his life. The Intellectual System, his great 
production, is directed agaiai.'-t the atlu'istical opinioijs 
of Ilobbcft : it touches eUnoal questions l>4t occasion- 
ally and incid(mtally. It is a work of stupendous 
erudition, of much more acuteiu'ss than at first ap- 
pears, of ft’equcuit ma&tery o\er diction and illustra- 

* See tlie Ix'niitiful account of them by ‘Burnet (Hist, of ITis 
Own Time, i. 321. Oxford, 1S23), mIio ^vas him«.t‘lf one of the 
most di.s^iI]qIli^hGd of this cxcillciit b^dy ; with nhom may he 
classed, *'otwithstandiiiji: some .-hades 'ol iioctiiinil djf}c*rence, his 
early master, L.ighton, Bislioji oi Dunblane, a beautiful writer, 
and one of the best of men. The cdilic^t ticccmnt of them is in a 
curious conteinporaiy pamphlet, cntirled, “ An Account of the 
new Sect of Latitudc-ineii at C«imbi iil^^c,” icpuWishcd in the 
collection of trfiets, osh titled “ Phoenix Jiritannicus.” Jeremy 
Taylor deserves the highest, and perhaps the earhc‘'t place among 
them ; but Cudwortli’s excellent seimon before the House ot 
Commons (31dt March, 1G47) in the yeai of the publication of 
G^^or's Lit) rty of Propliesying, m.ay be eojnpared even to Taylor 
mroharit^ p efv, and the most liberal toleration. 
jjwDc Give, 

Bp Daiitkir ^oiii e6 mnli raHonos aifoyum ct iialisfiensabilcs : *’ 
PKfiis the degree of B.D. at Cambr'T^ye in 1644. Birch’s 
Elfe of Cudworni, prefixed to his 'edition of the Iiitellectual 
System (Lond. 1743), i. 7. 
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tion on sub) octs* where it is most rare ; and it is dis- 
tinguished, |)(’r]iiips beyond any other volume of con- 
troversy, by that best })roof of tlie deepest convictipn 
of llic trntli of a man’s principles, a fearless statement 
of the nio»t formidable objections to them; — a fair- 
ness rarely practised but by him who is conscious o’f 
his p(>vv(‘r to answer them. In all his writings, it 
must b(‘ owned, that his l(*arning obscures his reason- 
ings, and s(*enia even to opi3ross Jiis jmwerful intellect. 
It is an unfortunate effect of the redundant fulnep of 
his inind, that it overflows in (‘ndh‘ss digressions, 
which break the chain of argument, and turn aside the 
thoughfs of ^he reader from the main object. He was 
educated'^beforo usag(* had limited the nainralisation 
of new words from the learned language's ; before thi* 
failure of those great ukui, from Bacon to Milton, who 
laboured to follow a J^atiiv order in their sent(*nc(»s, 
and the su(*e(*ss of thnsi' n^m of inferior ])owers, from 
C’o^ley to -^fddison, who wer^ content with the order, 
as well as the words, of pure and elegant conversation, 
had, as it wore, by a double s(*ries of experiments, 
ascertained that the involutions and inversions of the 
ancit'iit languages are seldom rc'concileablo with the 
genius of ours; and lljat they are, unless skilfully, as 
well as sparingly introduced, at varianeo with the 
natural beaiTties of oiii* jirosi* composition. His mind 
was more that of an ancient than of a modern philo- 
sopher. He often indulged in that soyt of amalgama- 
tion of fancy with spi'culation, the delight of tho 
Alexandrian doctors, with whom VtJ was most fami- 
liarly coiiviTsant ; and the Intellectual System, both 
in thought and expression, has an old and foreign air, 
not unlike a traii.slatioii from the work of a later 
Platonist. Large ethical works of this eminent writer 
are extant in manuscript in the Britiol/Mdscum.* 
One postlnlmous v<^mc on Murals was pubJisheAby* 

* A curious account of the liistory.of these MSS. by Dr. Kippis, 

to be feund in tlie Biogrnphia Britannico, iv. 549. 
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Dr. Chandler, Bishop of Durliam, enlitled “ A Trea- 
tise concerning Eternal and Immutable Moraiilj”* 
But there is the more reason to r(‘gret (as far ns relates 
to* the history of Opinion) that the larger treatises are 
still unpublished, because* the above vohnve is not so 
iftuch an ethical treatise as an introduction to one. 
Protagoras of old, and TIobbes then alive, having con- 
cluded that Kiglit and Wrong were unreal, because 
they were not perceived by the senses, and because 
all human knowledge consists only in such perce})tion, 
Cudworth endeavours to refute tJiem by disproving 
that part of their p7*emise^5 which forms the last-stated 
proposition. Tlie mind has many conceptions (yorj~ * 
para) which are not cogni^alde by thc fcOHses; and 
though they are oecasioiu'd by s(msible objc'cts, yet 
they cannot be formed but by ar bieulty superior to 
sense. The conceptions of Jii.^^tjce and Duty he plaees 
among them. The distincMon ef Bight from Wrorg 
is discerned by Heason pahd us soon as* these wprds 
are defined, it hec'ornes evident that it would be a con- 
tradiction in terms to affirm that any power, human 
or Divines could change tludr nature; or, in other 
words, make the same act to be just and unjust at the 
same time. Tliey have existed eternally, in the only 
mode in which truths can be said to bo eternal, in tlie 
Eternal Mind ; and they arc ihdcstructibh* and un- 
changeable like that Supreme* I ntelligence.f What- 

♦ 8 VO. Load. 17.31. 

f “ There are many objects of our mind wbich'wc can ncitlicr 
see, hear, feci, Miiell, nbr taste, and whieh did iie\er enter into it 
by any sense ; and therefore ue iun have no tensihle pictures or 
ideas of them, drawn by the peTicil of that inward limner, or 
painter, whicli borrows all his cohnirs from sense, which wc call 
‘ Fancy;* a if wc reflect on onr owm cogitations of these things, 
shaU sei^ly pcrcchc that they arc not phanfastical hut 

« natical: as, lor example, justice, (.(|iiity, duty and obli}»ation, 
tlltfibn,<X)ptnion, ‘intellection, volitioit memory, Verity, falsity, 
/Cause, eflhet, genus, species, nullity, eonuKgeiicy, possibility, im- 
possibility, and innumerable others.” Ibid. 140. Wc have here 
an anticipation of KaiiU 
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ever judgment may be formed of this reasoning, it is 
manifest that it relates merely to the philosophy of 
the Understanding^ and docs not attempt any explana- 
tion of what constitut(‘s the very essence of Morality, 
— its relation to the WilL 'That we perceive a dis- 
tinction between Right and Wrong, as much as be- 
tween a triangle and a square, is indeed true; and 
may possibly l(**id to an explanation of the reason why 
men should adh(»re to the one and a\oid the oth(T, 
But i.t is not that reason. A. command or a precept 
is not' a proposition : it cannot be saicl that either is 
true or false. Cudworth, as* well as many who suc- 
ceeded him, confound(Ml tJie miT(* apprelumsion by the 
IJnderstjAiding that Right is diffcu’cnt from Wrong, 
with the practical authority of tlieso important con- 
ceptions, exercised (wer \oluntary actions, in a totally 
distinct province of tj^e Iiiq^ian soul, 

^Though his life vras dj'voted to the assertion of 
Di^ne IVo^idence, and tiio^ngli liis philosophy was 
imbued with the religious spirit of Platonism yet 
lie had placed Christianity too purely in the love of 
Cod and Man to be considensl as having much regard 
for tliose controver.si(»s about rights and opinions with 
which zealots disturb, the world. They represented 
him as having fallen into the same her(*sy with Milton 
and with CMarkef ; aitd some of them even charged 
him with atheism, for no <nh(*r reason than that he 
was not afraid to stale the alheistk* dilficulties in 
their fidic^^t force. As blind anger heaps inconsistent 
accusations on each other, they CJ^lled him at least 

* w TfKvoVf 6 yap f'jafSwv &XP^^ Xpiarriavl^et, (MottO 

affixed to the sermon uhovt* lueiitioiicd.) 

f The followin'; tloetrinc is asviibcd to Cudworth'by Nelson, a 
man of good uiKlcrstanding and great >\orth- Ondworth 

maintained <liat the F/dicr, abs^,lntely speaking is the only 
supreme God; the So?««din(l Spirit b»ing (.rod only i\y bis con-' 
currcncc with tlmin, and their subordination ajid subjection to 
him.” Life of Bull, 3o9. 
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an Arian, a Socinian, or a Deist.” *** The eourtiers 
of Charles IL, who wercj delighted with every part of* * 
TTpbbes but his integrity, did their utmost to decry 
his ant.ngouist. They turned the railing of the bigots 
into a sarcasm agaihsi Iveflgion ; as wo lear^a from him 
who represented them with unfortunate fidelity. “He 
has raised,” says Dryden, “sneh strong' objections 
against the being of Crod, that many think he has not 
answered them;”; — “the common fate,” as Lord 
Shaftesbury tells ns, “of those wJio dare to appear 
fair authors.” Ih* had, indeed, earned the hatted of 
some theologians, belter than they could know from 
the writings published during his life ; for in his post- 
humous work he classes with the ancienlh atheists 
those of his contemporaries (whom he forbears to 
jlgme), who held “ tluit (rod ma«/ command wliat is 
contrary to moral rule>; that 11/* has no- inclination to 
the good of His creatures I tlialt He may justly doom 
an innocent being to eternal torments; aiM thatwjliat- 
ever God does will, for that reason is just, because He 
wills it.” J 

It is an interesting incident in Ihe life of a. philoso- 
pher, tliat Cudwortli’s dcaigliter, Lady IMasham, had 
the lionour to nurs(‘ the infirmities and to watch the 
last breath of Mr. Lo<*k(*, who was oi)pos(‘d to her 
father in speculative phitosqpf(y, but who heartily 
agreed with him in tin* love of Tr- th, Liberty, and' 
Virtue. , 

* Ttirncr’s Discoui^o on the Messiah, 335. * 

t ISIoralists, part ii; § 3. 

j Etcrn. and linimit Mor. 11. He quotes *Ockham as having 
formerly maintained the same nunstrou positions. To many, if 
not to ino^t of these opinions or CKprcssions, aneiciit and modem, 
reservatio «s lire adjoined, which render them literally reconcilable 
with pr^'deafe 41 orals. But the <langerous abuse to \vhicn the in- 
cautious language of ethical theories h liable, is 'vj^cll illustrated 
by TKe amJbdote related iv Plutarch’s V^e of Alexander, of tlie 
i^cophaftt Ana^archas consoling that mOTareh for the murder of 
CJitus, by assuring him that eveiy act of a ruler must be just, 
nSv TO wpaxBev vvo rov Kparovvros dUaiou. Op. i. 639. « , 
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CLARKE.* 

Connected with Cudwoi*th by principle/ though 
separated by some interval^ of time, was 'Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, a tnan eminent at once as a divine, a matlmr 
matician, a metaphysical philosopher, and a jihilo- 
loger ; who, as tlie interpreter of Homer and Cmsar, 
the scholar of Newton, and the antagonist of Leibnitz, 
approved himself not unworthy of correspondence 
with the highest order of human Spirits. Roused by 
the jirevalence of the dociriiv"‘S of Spiimza and Hobbes, 
he endeavoured to demonstrate the Reing and Attri- 
butes of God, from a ft'w axioms and definitions, in 
the manlier of Geometr}'. In this attempt, with al' 
his powers of argument, it must b(* o\vn(*d that ho is 
compelled sometimes tacitly to assume what the laws 
of reasoning re(piir(‘4 him* to ])rove ; and that, on the 
Whole, his failure* may hJ regardc'd as a proof that 
sudii a mode of argument is Ixyond th(‘ faculties of 
man.f Justly consideidng the Moral Attributes of the 
Deity as what alone render him tin* object cf Religion, 
and to us coustitut(\s the diireren(‘o b(*twcen Theism 
and atheism, he laboured wilh the utmost zeal to place 
the distinctions of Right and Wrong on a more solid 
foumhition, and to ei^)lain the conlcj^'mity of Morality 
to Reason, in a manner calculated to give a precise 
and scientiiic signification to that phraseology which 
all philosophers had, for so many ages, been content 
employ, without thinking themselves obliged to 
defijie. • 

* Bom, 1C75; (tied, 1729. 

f This admirahk* person had so much candour as in effect to 
oum his failuic, and tu^cenr to those other arj^umc^ts in support 
of this ijTcat truth, nh{(h ]i<nc in .'ill ages satp>&d most 
elciated^inds. In l^rcmositiou \iii. (Being and'‘^ttributcs of 
God, 47.) >\5kli Jiflirnis ni.it the liAt cause must be “intcTK\^tint** 
(\\ herein, as he truly trftcs, “ lies the* main question between us 
and the atheists ’*), he owns, that the propositidh cannot be de- 
monstrated strictly and properly a priori, See Note M. 

• \ph, 
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It is one of the most rarely successfal efforts of the 
human mind, to place the understanding at the point 
from which a philosopher takes the views that compose 
his system, to recollect constantly his purposes, to 
adopt for a moment his previous opinions and prepos- 
sessions, to think in his words and to see with his 
eyes; — especially when the writer widely dissents 
from the system which he attempts to describe, and 
after a general change in the modes of thinking and 
in the use of terms. Every part of the present Dis- 
sertation requires such an excuse ; but perhaps it may 
be more necessary in a caiso like that of Clarke, 'w here 
the alterations in both respects have been so insensible, 
and in some respects appear so limited, that ^hej may 
escape attention, than after those total revolutions in 
doctrine, where the necessity of not mea&uring other 
times by our own standard must be apparent to tlio 
most undistinguishing. , 

The sum of his moril doctrine may be stated as 
follows. Man can conceive nothing without at^tho 
same time conceiving its relations to other things. 
He must siscribe tin* same law of perception to every 
being to whom he ascribes thought, lie cannot there- 
fore doubt that all the relations of all thi^igs to all 
must have always been present to the Eternal Mind. 
The relations in this sense* arp eK rnal, however recent 
the things may be between whom they subsist. The 
whole of these relations constitute Truth ; the know- 
ledge of them is bmni science. These eternal different 
relations of thingi^involve a consequentV*ternal fitness 
or unfitness in the application of things, one to another; 
with a regard to which, the will of God always choosea^ 
and which ought likewise to deti rmine the wills of all 
subordinate rational beings. These eternal differences 
make if dtlitid reasonable for tlie creatures so to act ; 
t]li^idsau§e jt to be theinduty, o* lay an obligation on 
them so to do, separate from tlit will of God*, and 

* ** Those who found oil moral obligation on the will of God 
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antecedent to any prospect of advantage or reward.* 
Nay, wilful wickedness is the same absurdity and in- 
solence in Morals, as it would be in natural things* to 
pretend to alter the relaticms of numbers, or to take 
away the properties of mathematical figures.f Mo^ 
rality,*’ says one of his most ingenious scholars, “is 
the practice of reason.” f 

Clarke, like Cudworth, considered such a scheme 
as the only security against ITobbisin, and probably 
also against the Calvinistic theology, from which they 
were almost as averse. N^t conieni; with Cumber- 
land, to attack Hobbes on ground which was in part 
his own, they thought it necessary to build on entirely 
new fouiAlations. Clarke more especially, instead ol 
substituting social and generous feeling for the selfish 
appetites, endcavoirt*ed to bestow on Morality the 
highest dignity, by thjis dcjlving it from Reason. He 
mftde it mor^ than ilis*nter«*sted ; for he placed its seat 
in » region where interest never enters, and passion 
never disturbs. By ranking her jndnciples with the 
first truths of Sci(*nee, he seemed to render them pure 
and impartial, infallible and unchcangeable. It might 
be excusable to regret the failure of so noble an at- 
tempt, if the indulgence of such regrets did not betray 
an unworthy apprelynsion that the same excellent 
ends could only be attained by such frail means ; and 
that the dictates of the most severe reason would not 
finally prove reconcilable with the majesty of Virtue. 


must recur to the same thing, only they (l(?not cxi)lain how the 
nature and will of ^od is good and just.” Being and Attributes 
of God, Proposition xii. 

♦ Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 4. Lond. 
1724. • • 


1737 . 


Ibid. p. 42. • ' 

Lowmau on the Unit^ and Pcrgjctions of God, j). 29.,,JiOiid. 
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REMARKS. 

adoption of mathematical forms and terms was, 
in England, a prevalent fasliion among writers on 
moral subjects during a Ktrge part of tlie .eighteenth 
century. The ambition of mathematical certainty, on 
matters concerning which it is not given to man to 
rcacli it, is a frailty from wliich the disciple of Newton 
ought in reason to have been withheld, but to which 
he was naturally tcmj)ted by the (‘xamjde of his master. 
Nothing but the extreme difliculty of detaching ahsent 
from forms of e\i>ressiou to which it lias been long 
wedded, can explain tlio fact, that the incautious ex- 
pressions above cite<I, into which Clarke wae hurried 
by his moral sensibility, did not awaken him to a 
sense of the error into which he liad fallen. As soon 
as he had said that ‘‘a w«'ck'^*d act was as absurd as 
an attem])t to take away ^he piopeities of a figure,” 
he ought to have M‘en» that principles? which ^ led 
logically to such a conclusion were untrue. As ^t is 
an impossibility to make three and thr(‘e cease to bo 
six, it ought, on his principles, to be impossible to do 
a wicked act. To act u ithout regard to th(» rekitions 
of things — as if a man were to^ choose lire for cooling, 
'T iee for licating, — would be tlio part either of a 
lunatic or an idiot. Th » nuirherer who poisons by 
arsenic, acts agrci ably to his know^ dge of the ])Ower 
of that substance to kill, which is a ndatioii between 
two things, as much as the ])liysician w}jo employs an 
emetic al’ter tho 4 poison, acts upon liis belief of tho 
tendency of that remedy to preserve life, which is 
another relation between two thing*-. All men who 
seek a ‘-ood or bad end b;^ good or bad means, must 
alike cjnfSrm their conduct to sofne relation between 
their JctiUlfi as means and tli(‘ir olijeet as an end. 
Ali-4#io #*ekitioiis of inanimate 'thing's to«‘cacli other 
are undoubtedly ob‘-('f\ed as miibli by the criminal as 
by the man of virtue. 

It is therefore singular that Dr, Clarke, suffered 
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himself to be ^ milled into the representation, that 
Virtue is a conformity witli the relations of things 
universally, Vice a universal disregard of them,, by 
the certain, but licre iiisufKcient truth, that the former 
necessarily implied a reghrd to certain •particular 
relations, which were always disregarded by those 
who chose the latter, Tli(‘ distinction between Right 
and Wrong can, theredbre, no longer depend on rela- 
tions as such, but on a particular cla^^s of relations. 
And it seems evident that no r(*lations are to be con- 
sidered, except tho^e in which a living, intelligent, and 
voluntary agent is otie of the bein£»s related, llis acts 
may relate to a law, as eith(‘r observing or infringing 
it; theymiay relat(‘ to hi*» ov\n moral sentiments am* 
those of his fellows as they iire the objects of appro- 
bation or disapprobf tion ; they may relate to his own 
welfare, by inert asiny or jJ)aliiig it ; tiny may relate 
to the well-being of g)th(*t^ sentient beings, by contri- 
buljng to promote or obstriu^ it : but iii all these, and 
in all supj)Osable cases, the impiiry of the morjil philo- 
soph<*r must be, not whether there be a relation, but 
what the relation is ; whether it be that of obedience 
to law, or agreeableness to moral feeling, or suitable- 
ness to prudence, or , coincidence with benevolence. 
The term “relation” itself, on which Dr, Clarke’s 
system rests, being cJlunion to Kight and Wrong, must 
be struck out of the reasoning. He himself incident- 
ally drops intimations which are at yariance with his 
system. “ The* Deity,” he tells “us, acts according to 
the eternal relations of tliing^^, in ofder to the welfare 
of the whole Universe ; ” and subordinate moral agents 
ought to be governed by the sam(» rules, “for the 
good of the public.”* !No one can fail to observe that 
a new element is h^^e introduced — the wtjll-being of 
communities of men, and the general '\Spplness of 
tlie world,® — which •superscfles the consid^Tation of 
abstract relations and fitnesses.* 


* Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Rel. p. 4, 
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There aro other views of this sysilim, however, of 
a more general nature, and of mucli more importance, 
because they extend in a considerable degree to ail 
systems which found moral distinctions or sentiments, 
solely or ultimately, upon tRcason. A littlq, reflection 
will discover an extraordinary vacuity in this system. 
Supposing it were allowed that it satisfactorily ac- 
counts for moral judgments, there is still an important 
part of our moral sentiments which it passes by with- 
out an att(*mpt to explain them. AVhence, on this 
scheme, the pleasure or pain with Tvhicli we review 
our own actions* or survej? tliose of oIIkts ? What is 
the nature of remorse? Why do we feel shame? 
Whence is indignation against injustice'?* The-sc are 
surely no exercise of Reason. Nor is the a&sent of 
Reason to any other class of propositions followed or 
accompanied by emotions ^of this nature, by any ap- 
proaching them, or indeed uece&‘\^irily by any emotiq^n 
at all. It is a fatal obj(v*tibn to a moral* theory that 
it contains no means of exjdaining the most con- 
spicuous, if not the most essential, parts of moral 
approbfition and di^^approbatioii. 

But to rise to a more general consideration : Per- 
ception and Emotion an* states of mind perfectly dis- 
tinct, and an emotion of pleasure or pain differs much 
more Irom a mere perception, th^.i the perceptions of 
one sense do from t]io«e ol another. The perceptions 
of all the senses ha\c some qualities* in common. But 
an emotion has 'not necessarily anythin" in common 
with a perception, but that they are both states of 
mind. We perceive exactly the same qualities in tho 
taste of coffl'C ivhcn we may dislike it', as afterwards 
when we come to like it. In oiiier words, the per- 
ception •enjains the same when the sensation of pain 
is chan^^jed^into the opposite sensation of pleasure. 
Thd change may occyir in every case where plea- 
sure or D&in (in such ^Instances called “ sensations 
enter the mind with perceptions through the eye or 
the ear- Tho prospect or the sound which was dis- 
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agreeable may ^ecome agreeable, without any altera- 
tion in our idea of the objects. We can easily imagine 
a percipient and thinking being without a capacity^ of 
receiving pleasure or pain. Such a being might per- 
ceive what we do ; if we ootild conceive him to reason, 
he might reason justly; and if he were to judge at all, 
there seems no reason why he should not judge truly. 
But what could induce such a being to wt 7 / or to acfP 
It seems evident that hi** existence could only be a 
state of passive contemplation. Reason, as Reason, 
can never be a motive to action. It \s only when we 
superadd to such a being sensibility, or the capacity 
of emotion or sentiment, or (what in corporeal cases 
is calledi sensal ion) of desire and aversion, that we 
iniroduce him into the world of action. Wc then 
clearly discern thatf when the conclusion of a process 
of reasoning presents to Im mind an object of desire, 
01“ the means of obtajiing *t, a motive of action begins 
to operate, •and R(‘ason may then, but not till then, 
lia\&e a powerful though indirect influence on conduct. 
Lot any argument to dissuade a man from immorality 
be employed, and the issue of it will always appear to 
be an appesil to a feeling. You prove that drunken- 
ness will probably rui,n healtli : no position founded 
on experience is more certain : most persons with 
whom you reason mil^l be as much convinced of it as 
you are. But your hope of success depends on the 
drunkard’s fear of ill health; and ^ he may always 
silence your argument by telling you that he loves 
wine more than he dreads sicknc;|s. You speak in 
vain of the infamy of an act to one who disregards 
the opinions of others, or of its imprudence to a man 
of little feeling for his own future condition. You 
may truly, but vainly toll of the pleasures? of friend- 
ship to one who has little affection. If^ J'bu'^display 
the delights of liberality tooa miser, he jnq,y*always 
shut your mouth by answering, The spendthnift may 
prefer such pleasures ; I love money n/ore.” If you 
^ven a^eal to a man’s conscience, he may answer you 
€4 4 
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that you have clearly proved the imlnorality of thcr 
act, and that he himself knew it before ; but that now* 
wl^ien you had renewed and freshened his conviction, 
he was obliged to own that his love of Virtue^ oven 
aided by the fear of dishdnour, remorse, and punish- 
ment, was not so powerful as the desire which hurried 
him into vice. 

Nor is it otherwise, however confusion of ideas may 
cause it to be so deemed, with that calm regard to 
the welfare of the ag(*nt, to which ])hilosopliers have 
so grossly misapplied the hardly intelligible appellation 
of “self-love.” The general tendency of right con- 
duct to permanent well-being is indeed one of the 
most evident *of all truths, lint the success^ of per- 
suasives or dissuasives addressed to it, must always be 
directly proportioned, not to the ci-earness with which 
the truth is discerm^d, but to Ihe strength of the prin- 
ciple addressed, in the mind of tFe individual, and to 
the degree in which he ts accustomed to Aeep an pye 
on its dictates. A strange prejudice prevails, which 
ascribes tq what is called “self-love” an invariable’ 
superiority over all the other motives of human ac- 
tion. If it were to be called by a more lit name, such 
as “ foresight,” “ prudence,” or what seems most ex- 
actly io describe its nature, “a sympathy with the 
future feelings of the agent,” k’vWuld aj>pear to every 
observer to be one very often too lan^ uid and inactive, 
always of late appearance, and sometimes so faint as 
to be scarcely perceptible. Almost every human 
passion in its turn, prevails over self-love. 

It is thus apparent that the influence of Reason on 
the Will is indirect, and arises only from its being one 
of the i,)iQ.nne\s by which the objects of desire or 
aversion arb brought near to tliest; springs of volun- 
tary actioi{> ^ It is only one of those channels. There 
itrs maruy' other modes of* presenting to thtfmind the 
proper objects of the &aiotions which it is intended to 
excite, whether of a calmer or of a more active nature ; 
SO that they may influence conduct more powerfully 
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than when they 'reach the Will through the channel 
of conviction. The distinction between conviction 
and persuasion would indeed be otherwise without a 
meaning ; to teach the mind would bo the same thing 
as to move* it ; and eloquerfbe would be nothing but 
logic, although the greater part of the power of thd 
former is displayed in the direct excitement of feel- 
ing : — on condition, indeed (for reasons foreign to our 
pres(*nt pin pose), that the orator shall never appear 
to give counsel inconsistent with the duty or the last- 
ing welfare of thcft>e whom ho wouhl persuade. In 
like manner it is to be obser\ ed, that though reason- 
ing be one of the instruments of education, yet educa- 
tion i‘^ ndt a process of reasoning, but a wise disposal 
of all the ciicumslances which influence cliaracter, 
and of the means producing those habitual dispo- 
sitions which insure ell-doing, of which reasoning is 
bifi OIK*. Very similar observations are a])plicable to 
the^^reat ar*ls of legislation And government; which 
are here only alludecl to as forming a strong illustra- 
tion of the present argument. 

The abused extension of tlic term “ Reason ” to the 
moral faculties, one of the jiredominant errors of 
ancient and modem times, has arisen from causes 


which it i> not difficult to discover. Reason does in 
truth ])erform a gre^St part in every case of moral 
sentiment. To Reason often iKdong the preliminaries 
of the act ; to Reason altogidher belongs the choice of 
the means of execution. The operations of Reason, 
in both cases, are comparatively slow*and lasting ; they 
are capable of ^being distinctly recalled by memory. 
The emotion whicli intervenes between the previous 
and the suececHling exertions of Reason is oftcui faint, 
generally transient,*and scarcely ever capaUJle of being 
reproduced by an effort of the mind. Heii tfle name 
of Reason h applied to this mixed state of xuivcht more 


esp|cially whmi tho feeling, being of a cold and gene- 
ral luature, and scarcely ruffling the surface of tho 
«uch as that of prudence and of ordinary kind- 
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ness and propriety, — almost passes unnoticed, and is 
irretrievably forgotten. Hence the mind is, in such 
conditions, said by moralists to act from reason^ in 
contradistinction to its more excited and disturbed 
state, when it is said to a<?t from passion, , The calm- 
ness of Reason gives to the whole compound the ap- 
pearance of unmixed reason. The illusion is further 
promoted by a mode of expression used in most lan- 
guages. A man is said to act reasonably, wlien his con- 
duct is such as may be reasonably expected. Amidst 
the disorders o( a vicious mind, it is diflicult to form 
a reasonable conjecture Voncerning future conduct ; 
but the quiet and w(dl-ordored state of Virtue renders 
the probable acts of her fortunate votaries Wie object 
of very rational expectation. 

As far as it is not presumptucus to attempt a dis- 
tinction between inod(\s of thinking foreign to the 
mind which makes the attempt, pnd modes of expros- 
sion scarcely translatable into the only tt^dmical Jan- 
guage in which that mind is wont lo think, it seems 
that the systems of Cudworth and Clarke, though 
they appear very similar, are in reality different in 
some important points of view. Tlie former, a Plato- 
nist, sets out from those "Id('as” (a word, in this 
acceptation of it, which has no corrosponding term in 
English), the eternal models f ftreated things, which, 
as the Athenian master taught, pre- xisted in the 
Everlasting Intellect, and, of right, rule the will of 
every inferior mind. The illustrious scholar of New- 
ton, with a manner of thinking more natural to his 
ago and school, considered primarily the very relations 
of things themselves; — conceivec^ indeed by the 
Eternal Mir d, but which, if such inadequate language 
may be pardoned, are the law of 'Its will, as well as 
the model V'lts works.* 

* MrrWbll&ston’s system, diat morality con&istcd*in acting ac- 
cording fb truth, seems tu coincide ^ ith that of Dr. Clarke. The 
murder of Cicero by Popilius Lcnab, was, according to him, a 
practical fahehood; for Cicero had been his benefactor, oqjd 
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EARL OF SHAFTESBURY.* 

Lord Shaftpsbury, tlie author of the Character- 
istics, was J;he grandson of Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, 
created Earl of Shaftesbury, one of the master spirits 
of the English nation, whoso vices, the bitter fruits 
of tlie insecurity of a troublous time, succeeded by 
the corrupting habits of an inconstant, venal, and pro- 
fligate court, have led an ungrateful posterity to over- 
look his wisdom and disinterested perseverance, in 
obtaining for his country th^ unspeakable benefits of 
the Habeas Corpus act. The fortune of the Charac- 
tc»ristics has-been singular. For a time the work was 
admired more undistinguishingly than its literary 
character warrants.® In the succeeding period it was 
justly criticised, but too severely condemned. Of late, 
more unjustly than Jn cither of the former cases, it 
has been generally neglected# It seemed to have the 
poT^er of changing the temper of its critics. It pro- 
voked the amiable Berkeley to a harshness equally 
unwonted and unwarranted f ; while it softened the 
rugged Warburton so far as to dispose the fierce, yet 
not altogether ungenorpus, polemic to praise an enemy 
in the Very heat of conflict. | 

Popilius noted as if that were untrue. If the truth spoken of be 
that gratitude is due tor benefits, the reasoning is evidently a 
circle. If amj truth be meant, indifferently, it is plain that the 
assassin acted in perfect conformity to several certain truths ; — 
such as the malignity of Antony, the ingratitude aiul venality of 
Popilius, and the probable impunity of hi# crime, when law was 
suspended, and good men without power. 

* Born, 1671 ; died, 1713. 

•f See Minute Philosopher, Dialogue iii. ; but especially his 
Theory of Vision Viialicated, Ijond. 1733 (not republished in 
the quarto edition of his woiks), where this mosi^ ^ceVent man 
sinks for a nyraent to tho.lcvel of a railing polemic. 

J It isTcmarkablc that the most i^lipuro passages otf WStburton’s 
composition arc those in which he letstoose his controversial zeal, 
and that he is a fine writer principally whcrif ho writes from 
generous feeling. ** Of all the virtues which were so much in this 
noble writer’s heart and in hia^ writings, there was not one be 
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Leibnitz, the most celebrated of Continental philo- 
sophers, warmly applauded the Characteristics, and, 
(what was a more certain proof of admiration) though 
at* an advanced age, criticised that work minutely,* 
Le Clerc, who had avssistc^ the studies of ,^he author, 
Contributed to spread its reputation by his Journal, 
then the most popular in Europe. Locke is said to 
have aided in his education, probably rather by coun- 
sel than by tuition. The author had indeed been 
driven from the regular studies of his country by the 
insults with \^hich he was loaded at Winchester 
school, when he was oilly twelve years old, imme- 
diately after the death of his grandfather j*; — a choice 
of time which seemed not so much to indinite anger 
against the faults of a groat man, as triumph over the 
principles of liberty, which seemed at that time to have 
fallen for ever, lie gaveii genuine proof of respect 
for freedom of thought by ]>rev^*nting the expulsion, 
from Holland, of Bayle, (from whom he differgi in 
every moral, political, and, it may be truly added,, re- 
ligious opinion) when, it must be owned, the right of 
asylum was, in strict justice, forfeited by the secret 

more revered than the love of public ^liberty^... The noble author 
of the Characteristics had iiian^ excellent (pnilitics, both as a man 
and a ^vriter: he ^^as temperate, chastyN honest, and a lover ot 
his country. In his writings he has shown how much he has 
imbibed the deep sense, ami hf»w naturiilly he could copy the 
gracious manner of J^lato. (Dedication to the Freethinkers, pre- 
fixed to the Divine Legation.) He, however, soon s'clapscs, but 
not without excuse; for ho thought himself vindicating the 
memory of Locke. * 

* Op. iii. 39 — 56. * 

t [With regard to this story, authorised as it is, the Editor 
cannot help, ^ behalf of his ow'n " nursing mother,” throwing 
out some suspicion that the Chancellors politics must have been 
mode nst ol^einewhat as a scapcgf>at; else the nature of boys 
was at that time more excitable louHiing their . schoolmates* 
grand fatlfefs Than it is nc\w* There is a rule trauitionally ob- 
served in^Collcge, " that no boy has a right to think till he has 
forty juniors ; ** upon which rock the cock-boat of the embryo 
metaphysician might have foundered.] , 
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services which •the philosopher had rendered to the 
enemy of Holland and of Europe. In the small part of 
his short life which premature infirmities allowed him 
to apply to public affairs, he co-operated zealously 
with the ^*ionds of freedom : but, as became a moral 
philosopher, he supported, even against them, a law to 
allow those who were accused of treason to make their 
defence by counsel, although the parties first to benefit 
from this act of imperfect justice were persons con- 
spired together to assassinate King William, and to 
re-enslave their country. On that occasion it is well 
known with what adinirable^quickness* he took advan- 
tage of the embarrassment whicdi seized him, when 
he rose if) Jtdtlre^^s the IJon^e of Commons. “If I,” 
said he. “ who rise only to give my opinion on this 
bill, am so '‘onlbun^ed that 1 eaiuiot say what I in- 
tendt'd, what must the comjition of that imni be, who, 
without assistance, fs j)leading for his own life I” 
Lord Sliaft»*sbury was the /rimid of Lord »Somers; 
an(f the tributt* jiaid to his peiNonal character by War- 
burton, who kiu‘W many of his contemporaries and 
sonw* of his friends, may be considered as evidence of 
its evctdlenee. 

llis fine genius and generous ,s]nrit shine through 
his writings ; but their lustre is often dimmed by pe- 
culiarities, and, it mitet, be saitl, by affet'tations, which, 
originating in local, temporary, or even personal cir- 
cumstances, arc ]jarticularly tatal to tlic permanence 
of fame. Thei'c is often a charm ifi the egotism of 
an artless writer, or of an actor in great scenes: but 
other laws are im])os(»d on the literary artist. Lord 
Shaftesbury, ihstead of hiding himself behind his 
work, stands forward with too frequent marks of self- 
complacency, as a aobleman of polished manners, with 
a mind adorned by the fine arts, and instri:jit(*t by an- 
cient phil(#=?oi)hy ; slndnking^with a somewlmj; effemi- 
nate fastidiousness from the clamour and prejijdices of 
the multitude, wliom he neither deigns to conciliate,^ 
nor puts forth his strength to subdue. Tlie enmity of 
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the majority of churchmen to the government esta- 
blished at the Revolution, was calculated to fill his 
mind with angry feelings ; which overfiowed too often, 
if 'not upon Christianity itself, yet upon representa- 
tions of it, closely intertwined with thos^ religious 
feelings to which, in other forms, his own philosophy 
ascribes surpassing worth. His small, and occasional 
writings, of which the main fault is the want of an 
object or a plan, have many passages remarkable for 
the utmost beauty and harmony of language'. Had he 
imbibed the simplicity, as well as copied the expres- 
sion and cadence, of the greater ancients, he would 
hfive done more justice to liis genius ; and his works, 
like theirs, would have been preserved by ^iliat fir^t- 
mentioned quality, without which, but a very few 
writings, of whatever mental jioaver, have long sur- 
vived their writers. Grace belongs only to natural 
movements ; and Lord Shaftesbury, notwithstanding 
the frequent beauty of h' ^ thoughts and language, has 
rarely attained it. He is unfortunately prone to plea- 
santry, which is obstinately averse from constraint, 
and which' he had no interest in raising to be the test 
of truth. His affectation of liveliness as a man of the 
world, tempts him sometimes to. overstep the indistinct 
boundaries which separate familiarity from vulgarity. 
Of his two more considerable writings. The Moralists, 
on which he evidently most valued hi self, and which 
is spoken of by Leibnitz with enthusiasm, is by no 
means the happiest. Yet perhaps there»is scarcely 
any composition in our language more lofty in its 
moral and religious sentimeins, and more exquisitely 
elegant and musical in its diction tlian the Platonic 
representation of the scale of* beauty and love, in the 
speech to fialemon, near the closer of the first part.* 
Maay pAS!*(ges might bo quoted, which in some mea- 
sure jus^’fy the enthusiasm of the septuagenarian geo- 
meter. <,let it is not to be concealed that, as a whole. 
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it is heavy and languid. It is a modem antique. The 
dialogues of Plato are often very lively representa- 
tions of conversations which might take place daily at 
a great university, full, like Athens, of rival pro- 
fessors and eager disciples,^ between men of various 
charact('r, and great fame as well as ability. Socrates 
runs through them alL His great abilities his still 
more veiw^rable virtue's, his cruel fate, especially when 
joined to his very characteristic peculiarities, — to his 
grave humour, to his homely sense, to his assumed 
humility, to the honest slyness with which he ensnared 
tlic Sopliists, and to the intrepidity Vith which he 
dragged them to justice, gave unity and dramatic in- 
terest to^tliuse dialogues as a whole. But Lord 
Shaftesbury’s dialogue is between fictitious personages, 
and in a tone at Ut^T \ariance with English conver- 
sation. He had great powt'j* of thought and command 
over words ; but he j*ad no talent for in^ enting cha- 
racter and lipstowing^life on y,. 

GWie IiKiuiry concerning Virtue* is nearly exempt 
from tli<* faulty peculi fir i ties of the author ; the method 
is perfect, the reasoning just, the style precise and 
clear. The writer ha's no purpose but that of honestly 
proving his principles; he himself altogether disap- 
pears; and he is intcfit only on earnestly enforcing 
what he truly, consciffitiously, and reasonably believes. 
Hence tlie charm of simplicity is re\i\ed in this 
pi’oduction, which is unquestionably entitled to a 
place ill the first rank of English tracts on moral 
philosophy. The point in wliich it becomes especially 
pertinent to the subject of this Dislertation is, that it 
contains more ifttimations of an original and important 
nature on the theory of Ethics than perhaps any pre- 
ceding work of modern times.f It is truq that they 

• # % 

* Characttristics, treatise iv. 

t I am iioif itlioiit suspicion that I have overlooLccft/ic claims 
of Dr. Henry More, who, notwithstanuing some uncouiimess of 
language, seems to have pven the first intimations of a distinct 
moral faculty, which he calls “ the Bonifuiin Faculty a phroie 
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often but intimations, cursory,' and appearing 
almost to be casual; so that many of them have 
escaped the notice of most readets, and even writers 
on these subjects. That the conscquenc^ of some of 
them are even yet not unfolded, must bo*c)wned to be 
a proof that they are inadequately stated ; and may be 
regarded as a presumption that the author did not 
closely examine the bearings of his own positions. 
Among the most important of these suggestions is, 
the existence of dispositions in man, by which ho 
takes pleasure in the w(‘ll-bcing of others, without any 
further view ; -i- a doetri'ie, howevc^r, to all the con- 
sequenecs of which he has not been faithful in his 
other writings.* Another is, that good.ie^ consists 
in the prevalence' of love* for the system of which we 
are a part, ove*r the passions pointing to our indi- 
vidual wolfai’e ; — a propewitiem which somewhat con- 
founds the motives of right aetj^i withrtlieir tpneloncy, 
and seems to favour the pelting of all pax'^icular affec- 
tions into general ;benovol(*ne(*, because tlio tentlGncy 
of these affections is te> g(*ncral good. The next, and 
certainly ‘the most original, as well as important, is, 
that there arc certain affections of tlie mind which, 
being contem])lated by the mind its(3lf throngli what 
he calls ‘‘a reflex sense,” beeonie Ihe^objects of love, or 
the contrary, acc(n'diiig to ^hei/Oiiture. So approved 
and loved, they constitute virtue ov merits as divStin- 
guished from mer(* ffoadnessy of which there arc traces 
in animals who vlo not app(*ar to reflect o^i the state of 
their own minds, and who seem, tJiereiore, destitute 
of what he elsewhere calN “ a moral sense,” “These 

• * 

against wl Ich an outcry would now be raised as German. Hap- 
piness, ac oiling to him, eonsibts in a co;istnnt bsttisfaction, w rtp 
m Knebiridion Ethicuni, lib. i. cap. ii. 

► * “ It is tiic height of wisdom no doubt to be rightly sclfi&h.” 

> (J|haractr^l*Sl. The obser>%tioi seems to be talftn from wh^t 
AHstOtk says of 'ItAavrca Tov ftev ayaOov Set <t>i\avrov tJvat 
Bthlcs, lib. ix. t. viii. I'he cha])ter is admirable, and the asser- 
tion of Aristotle is very capable of a good sense. 
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statements are, it is true, far too short and vague. He 
nowhere inquires into the origin of the reflex sense; 
what is a much more material delect, he mak,<?s no 
attempt to a'scerlaiii in what state of mind it consists. 
We di«'Covji*r onlv by implication, and by the use of 
the t(Mni sense,” that he searclies for the fountain of 
monil sentiments, ndt in mere reason, wliere C'udworth 
and Clarke had vainly soui»iit for it, but in the heart, 
whence the main branch of them assuredly flows. It 
should ne\er be forgotten, that wo owe to lh(‘se hints 
the leception, into ethical tlieorv, of a moral sense; 
•whidi, whate\er may be tliAiight of fts origin, oi in 
wh.itever words it may be described, must ahva>s 
retain it»*j>l«fc(* in such theory as a main piiiiciplc of 
our moral natgre. 

Ills d(‘iu(.nstratio]f4 of the utility of Virtue to the 
individual, far siirj)iss< s all pther attempts of the same 
nature; being fdundiM, not on a (‘alculation of out- 
■ward afl vantage'^ or {ncon\egienc(‘s, alike uncertain, 
])ieAirious, and degrading,* Init oi^he unshakmi foun- 
dation of th<‘ deliglit, ^vlnch is or the \(‘ry essence of 
soci il alf(*etion and virtuous smitiment ; on the dread- 
ful agony inflicted by all malevolent passions uj>on 
evei} soul tJiat liarboiys the hellish inmates; on the 
all-impoitant truth, that to lo\e is (<> l'»ppy» *iod 
to ]i,it(‘ to be mis(#.ible, — tliat affection is its own 
resvard^ and ill-will its^wii juinislinumt ; or, as it has 
been more simply and more afltctingl^, as well as 
’\\dh moie s.icred uutlioritv, taught, that “ to give is 
more* blessed than fo receive,” and that to lo\e one 
another is the sum of all huniau virtue. 

The ndat.oii'of Ixeligiou to IMorality, as far as it 
can 1)(* discoveicd by human reason, was never more 
justly or more beiuitiiiiJly stated. If he cepresonts 
the mere ho]M* of n ward.and dread of piwi>hi%eiit as 
selfish, amt therefore* hiferio^ motives to vdrtue and 
])iety, li<* distinctly owns tlicir eilicacy in rccljiiniing 
from vic(*, in lousing fiom lethargy^, and* in guarding 
a feeble iienitenec ; in all which he coincides witJi 
•vor.lt H 
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illustrious and zealous Christian writt^rs. " If by the 
hope of reward he understood the love and desiic of 
virtuous enjoyment, or of the very practice and exer- 
cise of virtue in another life ; an expectation or hope 
of this kind is so far from being derogatory from 
virtue, that it is an evidence of our loving it the more 
sincerely and for its oton sakeJ^* 


FENELON.f — BOSSUET.f 

As the last? (pu^stionr though strictly speaking 
theological, is yet in truth dependent on the more 
general question, which relates to the reality of dis- 

* Inquiry, book i. part iii. § 3. So Jeremy Taylor ; “ lie 
that is grown in grace jmrsiics virtue* piin'ly and hiniply for 
its own interest. When pcr.soits coine to that height of grace, 
and love God for liinisclf, that is but ncaven in anotlier sense.’* 
(Sermon on Growth in Graqf\) So before him ^ic once cele- 
brated Mr. John Smith of Cambridge : “ The liappiness w*iiieh 
good men shall partake is not distinct from tlieir godlike nature. 
lla])piness ^nd lioliiiess are but two several ludions of one thing. 
Hell is rather .i nature than a jdace, and h(‘aven cannot he so 
Avt 11 defined by anything without us, as by something within 
(Select l)i'!courses, 2d edit. Cambrh^lgc, 1673.) In accordance 
Avith these old authorities is the rceciit language of a most lu- 
genious .IS well as hciievolcnt and pkfe’)'' writer. “ The hulineits 
of heaven is still more attractive to the’Ciiribti.an than its happimss. 
The desire of doing that which is right for ii own sake is a jiart 
of luN desire after licaArcn.** (Uneonditional rreeiicss of the 
Gospel, by T. Krskine, Esq., Edinb. 1828, jip 32, ,33 ) Sec also 
the Appendix to Ward’s Life of Henry More, Lond. 1710, 
pp. 247 — 271. This liccuunt of that ingenious and amiable phi- 
losoi)her contains an interesting vicAV of his ovunirms, and many 
he.iiitiful passtiges of his Avritings, but nii fortunately A^cry few 
particulars J the man. Ilis letters on Disinterested Piety ('«ec 
the AppendiK to Mr. Ward’s Avoik). his« boundless charity, his 
ze«l for ttie^most toleration, and his hope of general iraprove- 
nieiit friun “ a pacific and imi\spicacq>us posterity.” place him 
liigh in "tti^^Bmall nunihew ot tiuc philosophers avIio, in their 
estimate* of iiicii, value dispositions more th.an opinions, and in 
their search for feood, more often look forward than btackward. 

f Born, 1651 ; died, 1715. J Born, 1627 ; died, 1701. 
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interested affections in human nature, it seems not 
foreign from llie present purpose to give a short 
account of a dispute on the subject in France, bctwe^^n 
two of the most eminent jiersons of their time; namely, 
the controversy between henelon and Ilossuct, con- 
cerning the possibility of men being influenced by the* 
pure and disinlerested love of God. Never were two 
great men more unlike. Fenelon in his writings 
exliibits more of the qualities which predispose to 
religious feelings, than any other ecpially conspicuous 
person ; a mind so pure as ^steadily hi contemplate 
supreme excellince ; a heart capable of being touched 
and affected^ by the contemplation ; a gentle and 
modest sifirit, not elated by the pi*i\ ilege, but seeing 
chaierils own want of worth as it came nearer to such 
brightness, and di^p3sed to treat with compassionate 
forbeaiMiice those eirvrs in*o1hers, of which it f(‘lt an 
humbling conscioq^iuiss. IJossiiet wui^ rather a gn at 
minister in tlie ecclesiastical (bmnion wealth ; employ- 
ing Jviiowledge, eloquence, argument, the cneigy of 
his character, tlie influence, and even tlie authority of 
Ilia sftitioii, to van<[uish o])ponent'., to extirpate le- 
volters, and sometimes with a patrician firmness, to 
witlistaiul the dicta tqriipl eneroaehmimt of the Itoman 
Foiilitf on the sjiiritual aristocracy of^Fianee. Fe- 
iieloii had been appoiTited tutor to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. lie had all the qualities which fit a man to 
be the preceptor of a princa*, and whiyli mo^t disable 
him k> get or to keiqi the office. Ev(*n birth, and 
urbanity, and accomjdishmcnt, and rivacity, were an 
insutlicicnt atonement for Iiis genius and \irtue. 
Louis XIV. distruskal so fine a spirit, and appears to 
have (\arly susjieeted, that a fancy moved by siicli be- 
nevolence niiglit imhgiiie examples for his ^^riyidson 
which the w^orhl wouhl consider as a satire on his own 
reign. Madame de Maintenoi?, indt'cd, f«ivo»rf1*d him; 
but be was generally believeil to have forhdttAl lu‘r 
good graces by discouraging her projects tor at least a 
iiQ;irer amiroach to a scat on the throne, lie offended 
n 3 . . 
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her too by oboyin" her cominands, in laying before 
her an account of her faults, and some of tliose (T h(*r 
royal liusband, which was probably the more ])ainfully 
felt for its mildness, justice, and relincd observation.* 
An opportunity for drivitifjc such an intruder from a 
dourt ])resente(l itself sonu'what strangely, in the form 
of a subtile controversy on one of the most abstruse 
quest ions of nieta])hysical theology. Molinos, a Spanish 
priest, reviving and perhaps exaggerating the maxims 
of the ancient ^Mystics, had recently taught, that Chris- 
tian ])erfection, consist(‘d in the pun* love of Cod, 
without hope of reward oV fear of ])unishment. This 
offence he expiated by seven years’ imprisonnu'nt in 
the dung<*ons of the Roman Impiisition. lIi.‘*‘ 0 ])inions 
we?‘e einbi-aced by JMadaine (liiyon, a ))ious hh*ench 
la<ly of strong feeling and actiw* imagination, who 
appears to hav(‘ oxpresso.1 them in a hyperbolical 
language, not intr(‘qiieiit in devotional (‘xercises (“^pe- 
(daily in those of oth(*rwf-»(* amiabh' ])(*rsoifs of h(‘r s(‘x 
and character. In the hTvour ^)f her z(‘al, slie dis- 
regard(‘d tlu^ nsag(*s of the world and tin' d(‘corum 
inij)osed on femah*^. She left h(*r family, took a* part 
in i»nhlic conferences, and assniiK'd an iiidependcnee 
searcely reeoneilalde with the more ordinary and more, 
pleasing virtm* of 'women. ITer'])ious eifusions wero 
examined with the rigour 'i\d)ictt might he exeusahlo 
if exereised on Ihc^ological ])ropos’tions. She was 
falsely cluirgi’d hy llarlay, the dissolute Archbishop 
of Paris, with jiersonal li<*entiousness. For tli(‘se crimes 
she A\as draggisl tJ;om eonvmit to eoiuent, iinju'isoned 
for years in tin* Jhistile, and, as an aet^of merey, con- 
fined during the lattc'r years of her lih* to a provincial 
town, as a prison at large. A piety thus ])ure and 
disinter st^d could not fail to ])I(‘as(^ F(3nelon. 11(5 
piiblislii*d*!i'4, 'Ivwk in justification of Madame (luyon’s 
charaet^^^nd in (‘xjilaitation of the d(*grtv. in which 
h (5 agr(»cd with her. liossuct, IIkj oracle and champion 


• Bsmsset, llistoirc dc Fcaelon, i. 252 . 
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of the Church, took up arms ap^ainst him. It would 
be painful 1o suppose that a man of such "reat pow(U's 
was aehiatocl by jn(*an jealousy; and it is iicedhiss. 
The union of zeal for opinion with the ])ride of au- 
thority, is*apt to fijive sternness to Ihe administration 
of controversial bishops; to say nothing of the haughty 
and inflexible eliaraefer of llossuet liiniself. He could 
not brook flu* independence of him who was liilherto 
so docile a scholar and so gentle a fricuid. lie was 
jealous of novelti(‘s, and dreaded a fervour of ])iety 
likely to ])e uiigov(‘rnabh‘, ^iiid prodixitive of move- 
ments of which no man could foresee the issue. Tt 
must b(‘ alh^wed that h(‘ had reason to be displeased 
with the Indiscretion and turbulence* ot* the inno\ator 
and might a|)prehcnd that, in i^n'.icliing motives to 
virtue and religion \^hich Ik* thoimht unattainable, the 
coarser but suicr f-wundatlons of common morality 
might be loosened. »A contro\ <T'^y (‘nsu(*d, in which 
Ik* ^mployeJ the utmost violf*nce of ])ol<‘inical or fac- 
tious contest. Fenelon r(*pli(*d with brilliant sii(‘C(‘s<5, 
and submitted his book to the judgment .of Koine. 
Aft(*r a long CAamination, the commission of ten Car- 
dinals appointed to examine it were ecpially divided, 
and he seemed in con*<\*(juence about to bo aequitted. 
Tint 15()',su(*t had in the mean time easily gained 
Louis XIV. INladaine d(* Maintenon betrayed Fcnelon’s 
confidential corr(*'^pondenee ; and he wavs bani^lled to 
his dioee^e, and depriv(*J of his pensjons and oflicial 
apartin(*nts in tlie jiahice. Louis XIV. regard(‘(l the 
©lightest difTerenccs from the authorities of tlio French 
church as rebel lion against himself. Though endowed 
with uuicli natural good sense, he xvas too grossly 
ignorant to lx* made to comprch(*n(l one of tlie terms 
of th(» ([ucstion id dispute, lie did notj InjAVOver, 
scruple to urge tlie Pope to the condemnation of 
Fen(*lon. tnnocent Xll, (Pignatelli) an *^cd and 
pacilic Pontid’, was desirous ot^ avoiding such hardi 
measures. Ho said tliat “ the Archbishop of Cambray 
Bright have erred from excess in the love of God, 
B*d • 
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but the Bibliop of JVFeaux had binned t)y a defect of the 
love of his neighbour.”* But he was comi'^dled to 
condemn a sc'ricb of propositions, of which the first 
was, “ There is an habitual state of lo\e to God, which 
is pure from every motivb of personal interest, and in 
'which neitlier the fear of punishment nor the hope of 
reward has any part.”*]' Fenelon read the bull whicli 
condemned him in his own cathedral, and profi*ssed as 
humble a submission as the lowest of his flock. In 
some of the writings of his advanced years, which 
have been reiymtly published, we ob^erve with r(*gret 
that, when wearied ou/ by his exile, ambitious to 
regain a place at court through the riesuits, or pre- 
judiced against the Calvinisiiig doctrine’s o%* the »lan- 
senists, the sirongest aali-papal pfirfy among Catliolics, 
or soniewliat detached from a caase of which his great 
antagonist had been th(“ victorious header, he made 
conc(‘ssions to the absolute monarchy of Borne, which 
did not become a luininfcry of th(' Gallicifii churc|i.J 
Bossuet, in his writings on this occasion, beside^ 
tradition and authorities, relieil mainly on the sup- 
posed principle of ]diilosophy, that man must desire liis 
own ha[)])ine&s, and cannot ilesire anything else, othi'r- 
wise than as a means towardji it; which renders the 
controversy an incident in the history of Ethics. It is 
immediately connected with the? preceding part of this 
Dissertation, by the almo.'^w literal coinchlencc between 
Bossuet’s foremost objection to the ui sin teres ted piety 
contendetl for by Fenelon, and the fundamenlal posi- 
tion of a very ingenious and once-noted 'divine of the 
English church, in his attack on ^he disinti'rcstcd 
affections, believed by Shaftesbury to be a part of 
human nature. § 

i, t 

* B.Ai ilistoirc dc Teiiclon, ii. 220. note, 
t (U* liossuct, viif^ 308. (liege, 1767.)^. 

} Do ^iiinTiii PoTitifici'oAiictoiitatc Disscrtatio. 

§ Ifajc ost natiira voluntatis huinanse, ut et bcatitudinem, ct 
ea quorum iiccc'^'sarid. connexio cum hcatitudiiic dare intclligitur, 
necessario appctat...Nullus est actus ud quern revera non impel- 
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LEIBNITZ.* 

There is a singular contrast between the form* of 
Leibnitz's* writings and tlte cliaracter of his mind. 
The latter Avas systeinatieal, even to excess. It Avds 
the vice of his ])rodigi(ms intellect, on every subject of 
sciemee Avhere it wa.s not bound by geometrical chains, 
to confine his Anew to those most general princi})les, so 
AV(‘ll called by Ilaeon “ merely notional,” Avhich render 
it, indeed, (‘asy to build a system, but ouly because they 
may b(» alike ada])t(Ml to cA^ery state ot‘ appearanc(*s, an>i 
become thereby really ina]>])licable to any. 'lliougli 
liis gcmiifs was thus naturally turn(‘d to system, li ^ 
Avritings Avere, g<‘nerally, oeea.sional and mise<‘ilaneons. 
The fragments of iiis doctrines are scattered in re- 
vioAVS ; or o\(T a Aobuninoiis lit(‘rary corr(\spondence ; 
or in the ju’cfaces aiyl introduction^ to those compila- 
tions to Avlnch this great ])ldlosopher was obliged by 
his- situation to descend. This defective and disorderly 
mode of ]>ublieation arose partly from the conflietwS 
between business and study, inevitable in "his course 
of life ; but probably yet more from tJie nature of Jiis 
system, Avhich Avhile it*Avidely dcAnates from the most 
general princij)h\s of former jdiilosopluTS, is ready to 

limnr niotivo bcatitudiiiH, cxplicitc a el implivite;” meaning hy 
the latter that it niay^ ])C concealed from ourselves, as he says, 
for a short tiling by a nearer ohjeet. CEmres de Bossiicl, viii. 80. 

“ TJie only motne by wbieb iiidi\iduals ran he indueed to tlie 
practiee of \iituc, 7nusl he Ibc feeling or flic la’ospeet of j)nvate 
bappiucss.” JbWii’h K^says on the Cbaraeteristics, ]>. 159. Lond. 
1752. It must, IioAveAer, be owned, that the selfishness of the 
Warburt(»iiian is more rigid ; making no i)rovisioii for the object 
of one’s own ha])pines?t slij)]»ing out of view for a iVAnnent. It is 
due t(j the A'ory ingenious author of this forgotthr'i)o(Jk to add, 
that it is fuIJ|,<>f ])raise of 4ns adA er^iry, nhieli, though iust, was in 
the answerer generous ; and that it <;^utaius an usstl^ion of the 
unbowided right of pulilic discussion, unusual even at tht tolerant 
period of its appearance. 

♦ Born, 1646 ; died, 1716. 
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embrace their particular doctrines under its own gene- 
ralities, and tliins to reconcile them to each oiIk'c. as 
well as to accommodate itself to poj)ular or established 
opinions, and comjiromise with them, according to 
his favourite and oft-repeated maxim, ‘‘that most re- 
ceived doctrines are capjible of a good sense**,” by 
whicJi last words our piiiloso])lier meant a sense* re- 
concilable with his own princi})l(*s. Partial and occa- 
sional (‘xhibitions of these* princijdes suited bettcT that 
constant negotiation with opinions, establishments, and 
])r(*judices, to which extreme g(‘n(*ralities are well 
adapted, than would have a full and methodical state- 
ment of tin* whole at once. It is the lot of every pJii- 
losoplier who at tempts to make Jiis principl(‘s . xireiindy 
flexible*, that they become like those tools which lx nd 
so easily as to ])en(*trate nothing. Yet his manner of 
publication perhaps leel hkn to those wide intuitions, 
as conipr(*hensiv(* as those* of llacon, of whiedi he e\- 
presbcd the result as bit!efly anel pithily' as IIobb(*s. 
The fragment which contains his ethical princi])les is 
tlic preface to a collection of documents illustrative of 
internaiiohal law', ]Hil)lisheel at ITanov(‘r in to 

which he oft(*n referred as his standard aftervv.irds, 
<*s])ecially when he speaks of Lord Shaftesbury, or of 
the controversy b(*tween the two great th(*ologians of 
Franc'*. “Hight,”sa^s lie, “is Inoral iiower ; obliga- 
tion, moral necessity. T>y ‘nioraT 1 und(*rstand what 
with a good man pr(*vails as much as if it were phy- 
sical. A good man is he wlio 1o\(*r all men as f.ir as 
reason allows. Ji'sticc* is the hencv()l(*nee of a wise* 
man. To love is to be pleased with the happiness of 
another ; or, in other w'ords to eoiivert the happiness 
of another into a jiart of one’s own. llenc(* is exidained 

* “ 'urc Essais siir TEn ten dcniciil Huniain,” liv. i cha]). 

ii. Tticse Essays, whuli torni the greap r ])ait ot the publn atiou 
entitled ‘•'^EuMes Pliilesophujuc".,” etlited hy Kaspc, Ainst. et 
liCip/. 17G5, arc not included m JJutciib* edition of Lcibiuti^*s 
works. 

f Codex Juiib Gentium Diplomaticiib. Hanov. 1G95. 
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the pcys&ilnlity of fi diaintere^ted love. Wlicn we aro 
pleased with the lia])piiie&s of any hein^?, his happiness 
{)ecom(\s one of our enjoyments. Wisdom is the science 
of happiness.” * 


It is appar(‘nt from the above passage, that L('ib- 
iiitis had touched th(‘ truth on the subject of disinter- 
ested atleetion ; and that he was more near clinf^iiig 
to it than any mod<Tn philosopher, exc(*pt L(»rd 
Sliaft(*s})ury. It is (‘\id(‘nt, however, (roni the latter 
part of it, tliat, like S)i a ft c^lmry, h(‘ shrunk from his 
own just conc(‘ption ; und(U' the infliumce of that most 
anci(*nt aifd f,ir-spread prejudice* of the schools, which 
asMimed that sueh an abstraction as “ Happiness” could 
be th(‘ object of lo\«, ami that the desin* of so faint, 
distant, and r^ fined an ol)ji*<d, was the first principle 
of all moral natim*, and that of it (‘very otlun* d(‘sire 
was^oid) a jfiodification ora fr^iit. Jloth he and Shaft('s- 
Iniry, howevcT, when th(*y rehq)s(*d into th(* selfish sys- 
tem, einbrac(‘d it in its most reiined form ; considcr- 
in<» the benc'V'olent aff<*ctions as \aluable parts of our 
own happine^'S, not in cons(*(juence of any of their 
etlects or extrinsic a(Uanta«;is, but of that intiinsic 
del ijrhtfuliK'ss which was inherent in thtfir very (*s- 
sence, r>ut Leibnit/i^considered this refined j)l(*asure 
as tin* object in tin* view of the htmevoleiit man ; an 
absurdity, or rather a contradiction, which, at least 
in the Irupiiry coiK^erniii" Virtue*, Shaftesbury avoids. 
It will be s<*en from Jjcilinitz’s limi|ation, taken toge- 
ther with his definition of Wisdom, that lie r(*<Tjtrdcd 
tli(* distinction of tin* moral s(Mitiments from tin* social 
atfections, and th** just subordination of the latt<*r, as 
(*ntir(*ly founded on* the tend(*ncy of f^(*neral happiness 
to increase that of the a«(*iit, not mendy iJs ’?eih^ real, 
but as beint? present to the aj|<*nt’s mind when Ik* acts. 
In a subsciiueiit passage he lovv'el's his tone not a little. 


* Sec Note N. 
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As for tlio sacrifiop of life, or the endurance /)f the 
great(‘3t pain for others, these things are ratiu r ucne- 
rously (‘Tijoinod tlian solidly demonstrated by ])hilo.'so- 
phers. For honour, glory, and belf-congratuhition, to 
■whicli they appeal under the nainci of yirtue, arc* 
indeed mental ])leasur(*s, and of a higli degree, but 
not to all, nor outweighing (*v*(‘ry bitterness of suffer- 
ing ; wsinee all cannot imagine them with equal viva- 
city, and that power is little* jmssessed by those whom 
neith(*r education, nor situation, nor the doctrines of 
lieligioii or IMiilosophy, ha\<* taught to value mcmtal 
gratifications.”’*^ Ih* coficludes v(Ty truly, that Mo- 
rality is com])l(*t<*d by a bedief of moral goV(*rnment. 
Hut the IiHpiiry concerning Virtue hatfret'ched that 
conclusion by a better road. It (uitirely escaped his 
sagacity, as it has that of newly all other moralists, 
that the coincidence* of ^Morality with Avell-understood 
interest in our outward actions, is veuy far from b(*ing 
the most important patt of the 3 epie'stion ; for the*se 
actions flow from halntnal dispositirms, from affe'cijons 
and b“n si bill ties, which d<*t(*rmine* thedr nature*. TlieTC 
may be*, and tlu‘re are many imnieiral acts, which, in 
the* sc'iise in which words are commonly iise<l, are* 
advantage*ous to the? actor. Hut the whole sagae*ity 
and ingenuity of the world may bei safely e*hall(‘ng(*(l 
to poi'it out a ease* in whiedi '-v irtiioiis dispositions, 
habits, and feelings, are ne . cOndueivei in the* highest 
de*grce to the hap])iness of the indiviv.iial ; eu’ to main- 
tain that he is 'not the happiest, whose moral se*nti- 
nieiits anel atfee*tipns arei such as to pre*verit thej ])Ossi- 
bility of any unlawful advantage being presented to 
his mind. It woiihl inele*ed have be*e*n iinjiossible to 
prove to liCgulus that it wna his iute*rest to re*turn to 
a death < f^torturcj in Africa. Bu't what, if the proof 
had be^lfPeftsy? The niosi thorough conviction on 
such a ^'‘‘^ve* enabled him • to set this 

exainplo, if ho had neJt been supported by his own in- 


* Sec Note N. 
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togritj and pronorosily, by love of his country, and 
reverence for his pledged faith. What could the con- 
viction add to that gr(*atn(‘ss of soul, and to these glo- 
rious attribiiteb ? With such virtues he could not 
act otherwise^ than he did. ‘Would a father aff(»ction- 
ately intor(*sted in a son’s h«appine<s, of very liike^ 
Wiarin hidings of moiality, but of good sense enough to 
weigh ffiMtifications and siilFerings exactly, be r(*ally 
desirous that his son should have thes(‘ virtues in a less 
degr(*e than Itegulus, ni(*ridy because they might (*x- 
pO'^e him to tlio fale which Regulus chose ? On tlie 
coldi st calculation he would'**suridy perceive, that the 
high and glowing findings of such a mind during lifi* 
altog(‘th(»’# thVow into shade a few hours of agony in 
leaving it. And, if he hiinsidf wen* so unfortunate 
that no more genimons sc‘nthnent arose in his mind to 
silence such c«dculations ^^•)uld it not be a reproach 
to his understanding not lo discover, that, though in 
one cas(‘ ouPof millions suidwa charactiT might lead 
a l/egulus to torture, yid, in the common course of 
naturi*, it is the source not only of hajipiness in life, 
but of quiet and honour in death? A cas(‘ so extreme 
as tliat of Regulus will not perplex us, if w(» bear in 
mind, that though v\e (iannot prove the act of hiroic 
virtui* to be conducive to the intiTcst of the liero, yet 
we may jierceivc at ohci', that nothing is ^o conducive 
to liis interest as to have a mind so formed that it 
could not shrink from it, but must rather embrace it 
with gladness and triumph. Min of 'vigorous health 
are said sometimes to suffer most in^a p(‘stilenc(\ No 
man was everyso absurd as for tliat reason to wish 
that he were more infirm. The distemper might 
return once in a century: if he were then alive, he 
might eacapo it ; jwid even if he fidl, the *balance of 
advantage would be in most cases greatly^ o./ the side 
of robust health. Tr^ estimating bidbrehand the value 
of a strong bodily frame, a man*of sensi* would throw 
the small chance of a rare and short evil entirely out 
cf the account. So must the coldest and most selfish 
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moral calculator, wlio, if lie be vsagacious and exact, 
must pronounce*, that the inconveniences lo which a 
man mtay be sometimes exposed by a pure and sound 
mind, are no reasons for regretting that we do not 
escape them liy possessiitg minds more enf(*ebled and 
•distempered. Oth(‘r occasions will call our attention, 
in the sequed, to tliis important part of the subject ; 
but the great njime of Leibnitz seemed to requirt* that 
his d(*grading statement should not be cited without 
warning the reader against its egregious fallacy. 


MALEBRANOUE.* 

This ingenious piiilosopher and beautiful writtT is 
the only celebrated Cartesian jvho has jirofessedly 
handled the theory of ]VJ[,orals.f Ilis theory has in 
some points of vi(*w a conformity to the docirino of 
Clarke; while in others^ it has given ocfasion to his 
English follower Norris J to say, that if the Qurfxers 
underotood their own opinion of the illumination of 
all men, .they would explain it tm the principles of 
Malebranche. “There is,” says lie, “one parent 
virtue, the universal virtue, tl^e virtue which renders 
us just and jierlect, the virtue which will one day 
render us hapjiy. It is tluj oi^ly virtue. It is the 
love of the universal orde^-, a* it eternally existed in 
the Divine Reason, where every cre ted reason con- 
templates it. This order is compost'd of practical as 
well as speculative truth. Reason perceives the moral 
superiority of on6 being over another, as immediately 
as the equality of the radii of the same circle. The 
relative perfection of beings is that part of the im- 
movable ojder to which men must conform their minds 
c ^ / 

* Bom, 1638; died, 1715. 
f TraitMe Morale. IJotferdam, 1684. ** 

j Author of the TJicory of the Ideal World, who well copied, 
though he did itot equal, the cleurnc&s and choice of expressioa 
which belonged to his master. 
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and their conduct. The love of order is tlie whole of 
virtue, and conformity to order constitutes the mo- 
rality of actions.” It is not difficult to discover, that 
in spite of the singular skill employed in weaving tliis 
web, it answers no other pui^ose than tliat of hiding 
the wliole difficulty. The love of universal order," 
says Malebranclie, requires that we should value an 
animal more than a stone, because it is more valuable; 
and love God infinitely more lhan man, because he 
is infinitely better. But without presitj^posinr/ the 
reality of moral distinctions, and the power of moral 
feelings, — the two points fo be proved, how can 
eitlu'r of these propositions be evident, or even intelli- 
gible ? T« say that a love of the Eternal Order will 
produce the lo^(' and jiractice of every virtue, is an 
assertion untenable, unless we take Morality for 
grant(Hl, and us( h^ss, if we do. In liis work on Morals, 
all the incidental and secondary r(*inarks are (equally 
well considei^*d and well expressed. The manner in 
wliiqJi ho appli(‘d his principle to the particulars of 
human duty, is excellent. He is p(‘rhaps the first 
philosopher who has precisely laid down and rigidly 
adhered to the great principle, that Virtue vouUUs in 
pure intentions and (Nspositlons of mind^ without 
which, actions, however conformable to rules, are not 
truly moral ; — a trufli of the higlu'-^t importance, 
which, in the theological form, may bo said to have 
be(*n the main principle of the fir^t JProtestant Re- 
formers. 'riie ground of piety, according to him, is 
the conformity of the attributes of G®d to those moral 
qualities whicli%we irresistibly lo^e and revere.* 
“ Sovereign ])rinces,” says he, ha^ e no right to use 
their authorily without reason. E\en God has no 

* “ 11 fciut aimer I’Etrc Infiniiiiont parfdit, ct no/i pas un 
fcintomo q)ouv^ntablc, mi I#icu injusfy,al»sohi, puissanqmais sans 
honto ot sans sagessc. h’ll y .uoit mi tii Dicu, Ic \rai iheu nous 
dotondroit de fadorcT et dc r.iimi*r. 11 y a ]K'ijt-0tn* plus do 
danger d*oftenscr Dicu lorscpfon liii donne unc toime si hoiriblc, 
qug dc inopnsci son f.iiitOine.” Traite dc Morale, chap. \Jii. 
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such miserable right.” * * * § His distinction between a 
religious society and an established church, and his 
assertion of the right of the temporal power alone to 
employ coercion, are worthy of notice, as instances in 
which a Catholic, at once*' philosophical and orthodox, 
tould thus speak, not only of the nature of God, but 
of the rights of the Church. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS.f 

This remarltablo man, the metaphysician of America, 
was formed among the Calvinists of New England, 
when their stern doctrine retained its ‘rigorous au- 
thority.J Ifis power of subtile argument, p(*rhaps 
unmatched, certainly unsurpassed among men, was 
joined, as in some of tlifl ancient Mystics, with a 
character which raised his piety to fervour. He em- 
braced their doctrine, probably without ktiowing it to 
be theirs. ‘‘ True religion,” says he, “ in a great litea- 
sure, consists in holy affections. A love of di vine things, 
for the beauty and sweetness of their moral excellency, 
is the spring of all holy affections,” § Had he suf- 
fered this noble principle to tj^Jee the right road to all 
its fair consequences, he would hav(* entirely concurred 
with Plato, with Shaftesbury, Cud Malebranche, in 
devotion to ‘‘ the first good, first perfect, and first fair.” 
But he thought it necessary afterwt jds to limit his 
doctrine to his bwn persuasion, by denying that such 
moral excellen(*e could be discovered in divine things 
by those Christians who did not takc^ the same view 
as he did of their religion. All others, and some who 
hold hih doctrines with a more enlarged spirit, may 
adopt his j^rinciple without any limitation. His ethical 

* Traifc de Morale, chap.^wii. < ^ 

f Borii^ 1703, at Windsor in Connecticut; died in 1758, at 
Princeton in New Jersey. 

f See Note O. 

§ On Religious Affections, pp. 4. 187. 
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theory is contained in his Dissertation on the Nature 
of True Virtue ; and in another, On God’s chief End 
in the Creation, published in London thirty years 
after his death. True virtue, according to him, con- 
sists in bc^^evolence, or lovo to "being in general,” 
which he afterwards limits to "intelligent being,” 
though “ sentient ” would have involved a more rea- 
sonable limitation. This good-will is felt towards a 
particular being, first in proportion to his degree of 
existence (for, says he, " that which is great has more 
existence, and is farther from nothing, than that which 
is little ; ”) and secondly, in p»'oportion to the degree in 
which that pa rticular being feels benevolence to others. 
Thus Godjiapving infinitely more existence and bene- 
volence than man, ought to be infinitely ftiore loved ; 
and for the same reason, God must love ITijnself 
infinitely more than lie doe^ all other beings.* He 
can act only from regard to Himself, and His end in 
creation can* only be to mauir(‘st Ilis whole nature, 
which is called acting for Ilis own glory. 

AS far as Edwards confines himself to created beings, 
and while his theory is perfectly intelligible,- it coin- 
cides with that of universal bcuievol(‘nc(*, hereafter to 
be considered. The terpi "being” is a mere encum- 
brance, which serves inde(»d to give it a mysterious 
outside, but brings wl#h it from the schools nothing 
(‘xcept their obscurity. He was betrayed into it, by 
the cloak which it threw over his really unmeaning 
assertion or assumption, that there are degrees of ex- 
istence ; without which that part of his system which 
relates to the Ihdty would have appeared to be as 
baseh'ss as it resuly is. When we try such a phrase 
by api^lying it to matters within the sphere of our 

* The coincidence of Mulcliranchc with this ])uri* of JEdHvards, 
is remarkable. Speaking yf the Supreme Being, ho says, “ II 
s’aimc invincifflement.” lie adds ahother more stauling ex- 
pression, “ Certaiiicment Dicu nc pent agir que pour lui-incmc : 
il n*a point d’autre motif que son amour propre,” Traitc do 
Morale, chap. xvii. 
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experience, we sec that it means nothing but degrees 
of certain faculties and powers. But the veij appli- 
cation of the term being ” to all things, shows that 
tlfe least perfect has as much being as the most per- 
fect ; or rather that there can be no differpnce, so far 
as that word is concerned, bel ween two things to which 
it is alike aj)])licabl(\ The justness of the compound 
proportion on which human ^ irtiu* is made to depend, 
is eapabl(‘ of btdng tri(*d by an easy h^st. If we sup- 
pose* tlie great (*st of e\ il spirits to have a hundred times 
the bad passions of Marcus Aureliu-^, and at the same 
time a hundred times lAs faculties, or, in Edwards’s 
language, a hundred times his quantity of “being,” it 
follow^ from this moral theory, that we- ought to es- 
teem and lofle the de\il exactly in the same degree as 
we esteem and lo\e Marcus Auri^lius, 

The chief circumstancie which jnstifh's so much 
being said on the last two writ(*rs, is tlieir concurrence 
in a point towards whicli (dhical plnlosO|tJiy had been 
slowly apjirojichiuff, from the time of tin* contro\ (*Vsies 
raised up by lloblx's. Th(*y both indic.it(‘ the increase 
of this t(*ndency, by introducing an ehmient into their 
theory, foreign from those* cold syst(*ms of ethical ab- 
straction, with which they icontinued in otln*r re- 
spects to have much in common. Malebranche makes 
virtui consist in tin* love of “ot l(*r,” Edwards in the 
love of “bciiig.” In this language we perceive a step 
beyond the representation of Olarl *, which made it 
a conformity fo the relations of things; but a step 
which cannot b(j made without ]>assing into a n(*w 
province ; — without confc’^sing, by ^the use of tho 
word “love,” that not only perception and reason, but 
emotion and sentiment, are am *ng the fundamental 
princdniajsr Morals. Th(*y stilly however, were so 
weddeu <lo scliolastic prejudice, as to choose two of the 
most aejial abstractions whicli ejin be intjoduced into 
argument, — “being ^ and “order,” — to be the objects 
of those strong active feelings which were to govern 
the human mind. 
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BUFPIEIl.^ 

The same strange disposition to hx on abstractions 
as the objc'cts of our ])rimftivc feelings, and the end 
sought by our warmest desires, manifests itself in the 
ing(‘njou>> writer witli whom this part of the Disser- 
tation elos(‘s, laider a form of less dignity than that 
which it assumes in the hands of Malebrancho and 
CJarke. Huffier, th(3 only Jesuit whose name lias a 
place in the history of abstract philosophy, has no pe- 
culiar opinions which would have reejuired any men • 
tion of him as a moralist, were it not for the just re- 
putation nf *liis trealise on First TrutJis, with which 
Dr. Keid so remarkably, though unaware of its exisi- 
ence, coincides, evcit in the misapplication of so prac- 
tical a term as “common stmse” to denote the faculty 
which recognises the truth of first [irinciples. Jlis 
phd oso])hic%.l writings f are ffemarkabh* for that per- 
fect clearness of expr(»ssion, which, since the great 
exani])l(‘s of Descartes and Pascal, has been so gene- 
rally diffused, as to have bec’ome one of tlie enviable 
peculiarities of French philosophical style, and almost 
of th(* French language. His ethical doctrine is that 
most commonly received among philoso])hers, from 
Aristotle to Pa ley Und Benthara. “I desire to be 
happy ; but as I live with other men, I cannot be happy 
without consulting their happiness a proposition 
perfectly true indeed, but far too narrow; as inferring, 
that in the most benevolent acts at man must pursue 
only his own interest, from the fact that the practice 
of benevolence does increase his happiness, and that 
b('cau8c a virtuous mind is likely to be the happiest, 
our observation of that jiroperty of Virtuip !s tjie cause 
of our love and reverence for it. * 

' • Born, 1661 ; died, 1737. 

I Cours de jScicnccs. Paris, 1735. 

VOL.' L *1 
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SECTION VL 

FOUNDATIONS OF A WORK JUST THEORY OP ETHICS. 

BDTl ^ R — miTCirrSON — lil Rkn I Y — IITIML — «iMTTir — PRICE — 
IIARTI EY rULM H— I’ALLY — BENTII VM— SlEWAKl BROW N. 

From llic of c‘tliical controversy to the 

eifrliteeuth century, it thus }i|>|)(‘arb, that the care of 
the indi\i(1ual for hinistlf, and his icgard for th(‘ tilings 
which jireserve self' Mere* thong lit to form the lirbt, 
and, in tin* opinion of most, the (‘arliest of all tin* ]>rin- 
cijdes wliich pronijit men and other animals to acti- 
\ity; that nearly all philosojdiers re«ardc*d the ap- 
petites and desires, hich look only jto feelf-gratitication, 
as modifications of tliis primary principle of self-love; 
and that a very numerous body (‘onsidered evem the 
social afl’ections themselv/‘s as nothing inoi’e than tlie 
jiroduee of a more lat(*nt and subtile operation of ih(‘ 
desire (^f interest, and of the pursuit of pleasure. It 
is true that they often spoke otherwise; but it was 
rather from the looseii(‘ss and fluctuation of their lan- 
guage, than from distrust in the^r doctrine. It is true, 
albo, that perhaps all rejireseiited the gratifications of 
Virtu*^ as more unmingled, more bO*ure, more freijuent, 
and more la- ting than oth* r jileasures ; without wdiich 
tliey could neither have retained a ’ old on tlie assent 
of mankind, noi reconciled the princijiles of their 
systems with the testimony of their hearls. We have 
seen how some began to bo roused fi;pm a lazy ac- 
quiescence in this ancient hypothesis, by the monstrous 
consequences which Hobbes had legitimately deduced 
from it. A few, of pure mind^ mid great iiitidlect, 
laboureu render Morality disinterested, by tracing 
ittoRea|on as its source; with«e)iit coiisi^ring that 
Reason,^ elevated indeed far above interest, is also 
separated by am impassable gulf, from feeling, aflection, 
and passion. At length it was perceived by more than 
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one, that thron^h whatever lengtli of reasoning the 
mind may ])ass in its advances towards action, there is 
placed at tlie end of any avenue through which it pan 
advance, some principle wjiolly unlike mere Ileason, 
— some einniion or sentiment which must be touched, 
before the springs of AVill and action can be set in 
motion. Had Lord Shaftesbury steadily adliered to 
his own ])rinciples, — had Leibnitz not recoil(‘d Irom 
his statement, the truth might have been regarded as 
promulged, though not unfolded. The writings of 
i)otli ])rove, at least to us, /mlightenofl as we are by 
Avhat followed, that tln^y were skilful in sounding, an«> 
that their l^ad had toiiclunl the bottom. But it was 
reserved for another moral philosopher to deterniii-*- 
this hitherto uiifathomed depth.* 


HUTLEU.f 

Butler, who was tin* son If a rr(*sbyt(*rian trader, 
oafly gave such promise, as to induce his fa 1 her to fit 
him, by a ])roper education, for b(*ing a minfster of 
that persuasion. lie was (‘ducat(*d at one of their 
seminaries under Mi\ rJom*s of Gloucester, where 

* The doctrine of the Stoics is thus put hy Cicero into the 
month of Cato : “ PJnccftiis, iiuiuit, <iuonnn ratio mihi prohatur, 
siinnl al<pic n.ituni sit animal (hiric ciiini cst ordicndnm), ipsiim 
ssihi concilisiri et cr>nimcndari ad sc con^er\undnm, ct ad sunm 
statuni, ct ad ca, qua* consorv.iiitia sunt cji*» status, diligenda ; 
alicnan autcni ab inicritu, iisqiic rebus qua) intcritum vidcantur 
afftrre. Id ita cssc sic ])roi)ai)t, quod, aitctpiam voliiptas aut 
dolor attigerit, sal^taria aj/petaiit par\i, a'?pcriu.*nturquc* contraria: 
quod non fieret, nisi '.t.ituni suum diligcrcnt, intcritum tiniercnt : 
fieri aiitem non posset, ut appetcront aliquid, nisi scnsuiii luiberent 
sui, eoquo sc ct sua diligercnt. Kx quo intclligi dchqt* principium 
diictum cssc a se diligcirai sui.” — I)e Fin. lib. in. cApf v. We 
are told that diH<jen<h is the reading of an ancient Ms. Perhaps 
the omissioniof “ a” woflld be th» easiest and most Reasonable 
emendation. The above passage is^ perhaps the fidlcst and 
plainest statement of the doctrines prevalent tdl the time oi 
Butler. 

• t Bom, 1692; died, 1752. 

r2 
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Seeker, aftenvards Ai’chbisliop of Canterbury, was liis 
follow-student. Though many of the dissenters had 
then begun to relinquish Calvinism, the uniform effect 
of that doctrine, in disposuig its adherents to meta- 
physical speculation, long survived tlu^ opinions which 
caused it, and cannot be doubted to have influenced 
the mind of Butler. When a student at the academy 
at Gloucester, Ik* Avrote private l(*tters to Dr. Clarke 
on his celebrated Demonstration, suggesting objections 
which were really insuperable, and which an* maj'ked 
by an acutenesswhich neither himself nor any oUkt ever 
surpassed. Clarke, whost* lieart was as Avell schooled 
as his head, published the letters, with his qavu answers, 
in the next edition of his Avork, and, by his good offices 
with his friend and follow'er, Sir Joseph Jekyll, obtaim*d 
for the young philosopher an early opj^ortunity of 
making his abilities and opinions knoAvn, by the ap- 
pointm(*nt of preach(*r at the Chapel of the JV,Jaster of the 
Rolls. He Avas afterAvanls rais(*d to one of the* Ingkest 
seats on the e})iscoj)al bench, through the })hilo&ophical 
taste of Queen Caroline, and lier influence* over (he mind 
of her husband, Avhich continued long after her death. 
“He was wafted,” says IToracy Walpole, “to the see 
of Durham, on a cloud of Metaphysics.” * Even in 
the fourteenth year of his AvidoAv^’ood, George* II. Av^as 
desirous of inserting the naipe of tlj(* Queen’s meta- 
physical favourite in th(* Regency Pill of l7ol. 

Ilis great work on the Analogy of Religion to the 
Course of Natur<», though only a coniiq(»ntary on the 
singularly originat and pregnant passa"'* of Origen f, 
which is so honestly pr(*fixed to it as a motto, is, not- 
withstanding, tlie most original and profound AV'ork 
extant in Liiy language on the ^Ji^osophy of religion. 
It is e x<t**ely beyond our presemt scope. His ethical 
discussions are contained in tho:f,e deep and sometimes 

♦ Memoirs of Geo. II., i. 129. 

f ** Ejus (analogia) vis e&t ; ut id quod dubium est ad aliquid 
.siinile de quo non qujeritur, referat ; ut incerta certis prpbct.'’ * 
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dark dissertations which he preached at the Chapel of 
the Rolls, and afterwards published under the niimc 
of “Sermons,” while he was yet fresh from the schools, 
and full of that courage with which youth often 
delights to exercise its strength in abstract reasoning, 
and to push its faculties into the recesses of Jibstruse 
speculation. But liis youth was that of a sober and 
mature mind, early taught by Nature to discern the 
boundarii‘S of Knowledge, and to abstain from fruit- 
less efforts to reach inaccessible ground. In these 
S(Tnions*, h(‘ has taught truths more otipable of being 
exactly distiiiguisli(*d from the doctrines of his pn^- 
decessors, more satisfactorily established, more com- 
prehensively aj)plied to particulars, more rational!', 
connected with (awdi other, and tIuM'efore mor(» worthy 
of the name of “ discovery,” than any with which we 
are acquainted ; — if we oAglit not, with some Jiesita- 
tion, to e\c(*pt th(» first stejis of the Grecian philoso- 
pher’s towards a ilu'ory of Alorals. It is a peculiar 
h^’dship, that the extreme ambiguity of language^, an 
obstacle which it is one of the chief mcu'its of an ethi- 
cal pliilosopher to vanquish, is one of the circumstances 
which prevent men from seeing the justice of applying 
to him so ambitious a Term as “discoverer.” lie owed 
more* to Lord Shaftesbury than to all other writers 
besides. lie is justPand generous towards that philo- 
sopher ; yet, who(‘V(T carefully compares their writings, 
will without ditficulty distinguish tjio two builders, 
and the hirg(>r as well as more regular and laboured 
part of the ethfice, wliich is the wofk of Butler. 

Mankind have various principles of action ; some 
leading directly to the good of the individual, some 
immediately to the* good of the communitjr^ But the 
former are not insTartces of self-love, or 6^ any form 

• . .. ? • . 

♦ See Sermons i. li. iii. On llurtan Nature ; v. Qn Com- 
passion ; viii On Resentment ; ix. On Forgiveness ; xi. and xii. 
On the Love of our Neighbour ; and xiiL On the Love of God ; 
^gethcr with the excellent Preface. 
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of it; for solf-lovi* is <lio dosirc of a man’s own happi- 
ness, whereas the* ohjeet of an appetite or passion is 
some outward tiling. Self-love 3(*eks things as mi^ans 
of happiness ; the private ajipetites seek tilings, not as 
means, but as ends. A man eats from hunger, and 
drinks from thirst ; and though he knows that theso 
acts are ni^eessary to life, that knowledge is not the 
motive of his comliiet. No gratification can ind(H*d be 
iinagin(‘d without a previous desire. If all the par- 
ticular desiri'S did not evist ind(*pendently, self-love 
would have no •bj(*ct to ein])loy itsedf about ; for tluTO 
would in that case be no hajipiness, which, ty the 
very supjiosition of tin* oppommts, is made iq) of the 
gratifications of various desires. No juirsiiif could be 
selfish or interested, if thiTo w(*r(‘ not safisfaetions to 
be gain(*d by a])petitcs which s(‘ek tludr own outward 
objects without n'gard to sOlf. Tbes(» satisfactions in 
the mass compose* what is calh*d a man’s interest. 

In contending, ilierefoi^*, that the b(*nevoh*nt afljjc- 
tions are disint(*rest(‘d, no more is elaim(*d for them 
than must be grant(‘d to mere animal a])petites and to 
malevolent passions. Each of these jirineiph'S alike 
seeks its own object, for the saki* simply of obtaining 
it. Pleasure is the result of tW attainment, but no 
separate part of tlie aim of Ihi* agent. The di'sire 
that another person may b(» gr,%tiTie(l, seeks that out- 
ward object idone, according to the general course of 
human desire. JJesentment is as disiubTcsted as gra- 
titude or pity, ’but not more so. Hunger or thirst 
may bo, as much as the purest benevohmee, at variance 
with self-love. A regard to our own general happi- 
ness is not a vice, but in itsf*lf an excellent quality. 
I#Wore welj if it prevailed more generally over craving . 
and sh(V"f|^ighted appetites. The* weakness of the 
social affertions, and the strength of the private desires, 
properly constitute self sftness ; a vice utterly at vari- 
ance wfth the happiness of him who harbours it, and 
as such, condemned by self-love. There are as few 
who attain the greatest satisfaction to themselves, 
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who do the ffreate^t good to others. It is absurd to say- 
wit h some, that the pleasure of benevolence is selfish 
b(‘c*ause it is felt by self. Understanding and reasoning 
are acts of self, for no man can think by proxy ;*but 
no one c^er called them^c^i^. Why? Evidently 
because tiiey do not regard self. Precisely tlie same 
reason ap])lies to b(*nevol(*nce. Such an argument is 
a gross confusion of “ st‘lf,” as it is a suhjf ci of feeling 
or thouijht, with " self ” considered as tlie object of 
either. It is no more just to r(der the private appe- 
tite s to vself-love b(*cause tln^y coninioijly promote hap- 
piness, than it would b(' id refer fliem fo self-hatred 
in those frequent cases where tlieir gratification ob- 
structs it 

But, besid(*s fho private or ])nblic desires, a' 1 
besides the calm r(*gard to our own general welfare, 
there is a principh' in maw, in its nature supreme over 
all others. This natural supreinac^y belongs to the 
faj’ulty \\1iich surveys, apj^’oves, or disapproves the 
several alFections of our minds and actions of our 
lives. As s(‘lf-love is superior to the private passions, 
so Conscience is superior to tlie whole of man. Passion 
implies nolhing but an inclination to follow an object, 
and in that res[)ect passions difler only in force : but 
no notion can be formed of the principle* of reflection, 
or Conscience, whi^h does not com])reheiid judgment, 
direction, superintendency ; authority over all other 
principles of action is a cousTitu(*nt part of the idea 
of it, and cannot be separated from it. Had it 
strength as it has right, it woulij govern the world. 
The passion^ would have their power, but according 
to their nature, which is to he subject to Conscience. 
Hence wo may understand the purpose at which the 
ancients, pprhaps •confusedly, aimed whei! they laid it 
down “ that Virtue consisted in following Haiure.” It 
is neither easy, noh, for five main object pf the mo-. 
ralj«t, important, to render* the doctrines of the 
ancients by modern language. If Bafler returns to 
, this phrase too often, it was rather from the remains 
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of undistinj^uisliin" roveroncc for antiquity, than be- 
cause he could deem its employment iniportiuit to his 
own opinions. ^ 

The tie which holds together Religion and Morality 

is, in the system of Butlef, somewhat dilferent from 
the common representations of it, but not less close. 
Conscience, or the faculty of apfu’ovinj]^ or disa]>- 
proviii", n(‘cessjirily constitutes tlie bond of union. 
Sottinpf out from tlie belief of 'J'heiMn, and combining 

it, as he had entitled hiiUMdf to do, with tlu* reality of 
Conscience, he ,could not avoid discovering that* the 
being who ])ossessed the ‘highest moral (jualities, is 
the object of the highest moral affections, lie con- 
templates the Deity through th(‘ moral nafui\ of man. 
In the case of a laung who is to be* perfectly IovcmI, 
“ goodness must be tlu* siinplc‘ actuating ])rinciple 
within him, this being the moral (piality which is the 
imm(‘diate object of love.” The high(»st, the ade- 
quate object of this aifectiem, is perfect*' goodiujss, 
which, tlierefor<% we are to love with all our h(*art, 
with all our soul, and with all our strength.” “ \Ve 
should refer ourselves implicitly to him, and cast our- 
selves entirely upon him. The whole attention of 
life should be to ob(*y his commands.”* Moral dis- 
tinctions are thus presuj)posed Ixdbre a step can be 
made towards lieligion : Virtue le^ds to f)iety ; (iod is 
to be loved, b(‘cause goodu^'ss ds the object of lov(' ; 
and it is only after the mind rises hrough human 
morality to divin5 ])erfection, that all the virtu(*s and 
duties are seen to l\‘ing from the throne God.f 

REMARKS. 

There do^not appear to ])e niy e rors in the ethical 
principldfi ^pf Butler: the following remarks are in- 

* Scrmoi^xin. — “ On the liovo of Odd.” •. 

f “ Tin; part in wliirh I think 1 nave done most service is that 
in which 1 have eqdcsivourccl to slip in a foundation under Jhitlcr’s 
doctrine of the supremacy of Conscience, which he left baseless.” 
Sir James Mackintosh to Professor Napier. — Ed. , 
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tended to point out some defects in his scheme. And 
even that attempt is made with the unfeigned humility 
of one who r(‘joi(*(*s in ^n opportunity of doing justice 
to that part of the writings of a great pliilosoph’er 
wliich has not been so clearly understood nor so justly 
estimated by the gcMK^rality as his other works. 

1. It is a considerable defect, though perhaps un- 
avoidable ill a sermon, that he omits all inquiry into 
the nature and origin of the private appetites, which 
first a])pear in human nature. It is implied, but it is 
not e^vpressed in his reasonings, that there is a time 
b(‘fore the child can Ik* calWl selfish, any more tha»i 
social, wh(»n these ajipetites S(»em as it were septarately 
to pur&ue ’their distinct objects, and that this is loni; 
antec(*dent to that slate of mind in which their graii- 
iicatiuii is regarded as forming the mass called “ hap- 
])iness.” It is hence that tliey are likened to instincts 
distinct as these latter subscKjuently become.* 

2. ^ Butler* shows admirably well, that unless there 
wen* ])rincipl(‘s of action independent of self, there 
coiiTd be no pleasures and no happiness for self-love 
to watch over. A vstt*p farther would have lt*d him to 
perc(*iv(3 that s(*lf-love is altog<*ther a secondary for- 
mation, the result of tlie joint operation of Reason 
and habit upon thi* primary principles. It could nob 
have existed withoui®]>resupposing original appetites 
and oi’ganic gratifications. Had he considered this 
part of the subject, he would have strengthened his 
case by showing that self-love is as Iruly a derived 
jirincijile, not only as any of the social affections, but 
as any of the most confessedly acquired passions. It 
would appear clear, that as self-love is not divested of 
its self-regarding character by considering it as ac- 
quired, so the so(*ial •‘affections do not lose ahy part of 
their disinterested character, if they bo considered as 

• * ® ^ » 

* The very able work ascribed to Mr. Hazlitt, entitled Essay 

on the Principles of Human Action,” Lond. *1805, contains 
01 iginal views on this subject. 
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formed from simpler elements. Nothing would more 
tend to root out the old prejudice which treats a k'- 
gard to self as analogous to s* seU-evid(Mit principle, 
than the proof that self-lov(* ia itself formed from 
certain original elements,* and that a living* being long 
subsists before its appearance.* 

3. It must be owned that those parts of Butler’s 
discourses which relate to the social atfectioiis are 
more satisfactory than those wliich handle the question 
concerning the moral sentiments. It is not that the 
real existence of the latter is not as well made* out as 
that of the former. Tif both cases he occupies the 
unassailable ground of an appeal to consciousness. 
All nicii (even the worht) feel that th(‘y have a con- 
science and disinterested affections. But lie betrays 
a sense of the greater vagueness of his notions on this 
subject ; he falt(*rs as h(‘ approaches it. He makes no 
attempt to dotennine in what state of mind the action 
of Conscience consists.#. JI(» does not veilcure sh^adily 
to denote it by a name ; he fluctuates between different 
appellations, and multiplies the metaphors of authority 
and comlnand, without a simple* exposition of that 
mental operation which these* metaphors should only 
have illustrated. It commaiftls other principles : but 
the qui stion recurs, Why, or How ? 

Some of his own hints a id sdlie fainter intimations 
of Shaftesbury, might have led him to what appears 
to be the true solution, whicli, perhaps from its ex- 
treme simplicity, has escaped liiin and hjs successors. 
The truth seemjvto be, that the moral sentiments in 
their mature state, arc a class of feeUngs which have 
no other object but the mental dispositions leading to 
volvntariuicdon^ and the voluntary actions which flow 
from fh*'te dispositions. We aro pleased with some 
dispositibns and actions, and displeased with others, in 

c 

< 

♦ Compare this statement with the Stoical doctrine explained 
by Cicero in tile book Be I'inibus, quoted above, of which it is 
the direct opposite. 
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ourselves and our fellows. We <lesire to cultivate the 
dispositions and to perform the actions, which wc con- 
template with satisfaction. These objects, like all 
those of Jiuman appetite or desire, are soupfht for thdr 
own sake. • The peculiarity* of these desires is, that 
th(*ir pratilication requires the use of no means f 
nothinp (unU'ss it be a volition) is interposed between 
the desire and tin* voluntary act. It ivS impossible, 
therefore', that these passions should underpo any 
chanpe by transfer troni beinp the end to being the 
means, as is tlie ease witli other jmictical principles. 
On the other hand, as soon aS they are lixed on these 
ends, they cannot rc'gard any further object. When 
another [).'issfon ])re vails over th(‘in, the end of the 
moral iaculty is converted into a means of gratifica- 
tion. But volitions and actions aiv not themselves 
th(' end or last object in vk'W, of aiiy other desire or 
aversion. Nothing stands between the moial senti- 
ments and tfleir object; tlu'y jye, as it wen', in contact 
will* the Will, it is this sort of incmtal position, 
if ffic expression may be pardoned, that explains or 
seems to ex{)lain those characteristic pro])erti(*s which 
true philoso])hers ascribe to tliein, and whicli all 
reflecting men feel to bdlong to them. Being the only 
desires, aversions, seiitiinents, or emotions which re- 
gard dispositions a actions, tlu'y necessarily extend 
to the whole character and conduct. Among motive's 
to action, tlu'y alone an' justly considered as uni-^ 
versaL Tlw'y may and do sUnd between any other 
practical prin^jde and its object, whjle it is absolutely 
impossible that another shall intercept their con- 
nexion with tlie Will. Be it observed, that though 
many passions prevail ovc'r them, no other can act 
beyond its own appointed and limited sphere^; and 
that such prevalence itsel% leaving the natural order 
disturbed i» no other ^irt of the mind, is perQpived to 
be a disorder, whenever seen in* another, and ^clt to 
bo so by the very mind disordered, when > the disorder 
subsides. Conscience may forbid the Will to contri- 
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butc to the j»ratilication of a desire: no desire ever 
forbids the Will to obey Conscienee. 

This result of the peculiar iv*lation of Conscience to 
the Will, justifi(‘s those motiiphorieal expressions which 
ascribe to it "‘authority ”* and the rij^ht of “universal 
command.” It is immutable ; for by the law which 
regulates all feelings, it must rest on action^ which is 
its object, and beyond which it cannot look ; and as it 
employs no titeau.% it iK‘\er can bt* traiishn-red to 
nearer objects, in th(» way in which he who lirst 
desires an obj(‘ct as a nu'ans of gratification, may 
come to seek it as hi A end. Another remarkable 
peculiarity is bestoAved on the moral feelings by the 
nature of tli(*ir object. As th(‘ obj(‘etA all other 
desires are outwaril, the satislaction of them may be 
fru^trat<»d by outward causes : the moral sentinumts 
may always be gra tided, •» because voluntary actions 
and moral dispositions spring from within. No ex- 
ternal circumstance affects them; — heneb their inde^ 
pendence. As the moral sentiment needs 7io means 
and the desire is instantam^ously followed by*tho 
volition, it seems to be either that which first sug- 
gests the relation between command and obedience^ or 
at least that which affords thef simplest instance of it. 
It is therefore with the most rigorous precision that 
authority and universality ? re aj^nbed to tJicm. Their 
only unfortunate property is their to frequent weak- 
ness; but it is apparent that it is from that circum- 
stance alone thdt their failure ari>es. Thu^ considered, 
the language of J3utler concerning Conscience, that, 
“ had it strength, as it has riglit, it w'(>uld govern the 
world,” which may seem to be only an effusion of 
generous |i‘eling, proves to be a just statement of the 
natur^ action of the highest of human faculties. 
The unKm of universality|l immutability, and inde- 
pendence, with direct action oA the Will/ which dis- 
tinguiches the Moral* Sense from every other part of 
our practical nature, renders it scarcely metaphorical 
language to ascribe to it unbounded sovereignty and 
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awful authority over the whole of the world within ; 
— shows that attributes, well denoted by terms signi- 
ficant of command and control, are, in fact, inseparable 
from it, or ratlier constitute its very essence ; add 
juatifies thftse ancient moratists who represent it as 
alone S(‘cui*iiig, if not forming the moral liberty of 
man. When afterwards the religious principle is 
e\olved, Conscience is clothed with the sublime cha- 
racter of representing the divine purity and majesty 
in the human soul. Its title is not impaired by any 
number of defeats ; for eveiy defeat n^ccf^sarily dis- 
poses the disinterested and (lispas'^ionatc by-staiider 
to wish that its force were strengthened : and though 
it may bt* (foubt(*d whelhcr, consistently with the 
present constitution of human nature, it could be so 
invigorated us to be the oidy motive to action, yet 
every such by-stander rejoifes at all accessions to its 
force ; and would own, that man becomes happier, 
morg exeell?nt, mon» ehtimai)le, more venerable, in 
pr^jjprtion as it acquires a power of banishing male- 
volent passions, of strongly curbing all the private 
appetites, and of influencing and guiding flie bene- 
volent affeetions tliemsclv(*s. 

Let it be carefully considered whether the same ob- 
servations could bi» made with truth, or with plausi- 
bility, on any other fart or element of the nature of 
man. They are entirely independent of the question, 
whether Conscience be an inherent, or an acquired 
principle. If it be inherent, that circumstance is^ 
according to tly? common modes of tliyiking, a sufficient 
proof of its title to veneration. But if provision 
be made in the constitution and circumstances of all 
men, for uniformly pro<lucing it, by processes similar 
to those which produce other acquired sent^ents, 
may not our reverence bd augmented by atfmiration 
of that Sui/I^emo Wisdom whieh, in such medial con- 
trivances, yet more brightly than in the lower^world 
of matter, accomplishes mighty purposes by instru- 
n^gnts so simple? Should these speculations be thought 
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to have any solidity by those who are accustomed to 
such subjects, it would be ensy to unfold and apply 
them so iiilly, that they may be thoroughly appre- 
hehdcd by every intelligcuit person. 

4. The most palpable ‘defect of Bu tier’ll scheme is, 
that it affords no answer to the question, “ What is 
the distinguishing (|uality common to all right actions?” 
If it were answered, “Their criterion is, tliat ihey are 
approved and commanded by Conscience,” the answerer 
would fiiid that he was involved in a vicious circle; 
for Conscience itself could l>e no otherwist* destined 
than as the faculty which approves and commands 
right actions. 

There are few circumstances more rematkable than 
the small number of ButlcT’s Ibllowers in Elliics; and 
it is perhaps still more observable, that his opinions 
were not so much njected as overlooked. It is an 
instance of the importance of stylo. No thinker so 
great was ever so bad arwriter. Indeed, hie ingejiious 
apologies which have been lahdy attempted ibr^tliis 
defect, amount to no more than that his power of 
thought wak too much for his skill in language. How 
gonerat must the recei»tion have been of tnitljs so 
certain sind momentous as tho.se contained in Butler’s 
discourses, — with liow much more clearness must 
they have appeared to lii> o^yn^ great understanding, 
if he had possessed the strength and di.sti net ness with 
which ITobb(*s^ enforces odious fals(*hood, or the un- 
speakable charm of tJiat transparent diction which 
clothed the uiifri^itful paradoxes of Beji^lteley ! 


HUTCHESON. 

Tills ingenious writer began to try his own strength 
by private letters, written in his early ^outh to Dr. 
Clarkp,* the metaphysical patriarch of his time ; on 
whom young philoso])hers seem to have considered 

* Bom in Ireland, 1694; died at Glasgow, 1747. 
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themselves as possessing a claim, which he had too 
much goodness to reject. Ilis correspondence with 
Hutcheson is lost ; hut#we may judge of its spirit by 
liis answers to Butler, and by one to Mr. rient*y 
Home*, afterwards Lord Karnes, then a young ad- 
venturer in the prevalent speculations. Nearly at 
the same period with Butler’s first publication j, the 
writings of Hutcheson began to show coincidences 
with him, indicative of the tendency of moral theory 
to assume a nc»w form, by virtue of an impulse 
received from Shaftesbury and quickenjed to greater 
activity by the adverse system of Clarke. Lord 
JVlolesvvbrth, the friend of Shaftesbury, patronised 
Hutcheson^ ahd even criticised his manuscript; an^i 
though a Presbyterian, he was befriended by King, 
Archbishop of Dublin, himself a metaphysician ; and 
aided by Mr. Synge, afterwards also a bishop, to whom 
speculations somewhat similar to his own had occurred. 

Butler aUd Hufeh(»son coincided in the two im- 
portSnt' positions, that disinterested aifections, and a 
disTmet moral faculty, are essential parts of human 
nature. Hutcheson is a chaste and simple writer, 
who inibibcjd the opinions, without the literary faults 
of his master, ShafteslJury. He has a clearness of 
expression, and fulness of illustration, which are 
wanting in Butler, ^lut he is inferior to both these 
writers in the appearance at least of originality, and 
to Butler efipecially in that philosophical courage 
w'hicJi, when it discovers the fountains of truth and 
falsehood, leaves others to follow Ihe streams. He 
states as 'strongly as Butler, that “the same cause 

* Woodhouselec’s Life of Lord Kames, vol. i. Append. No. 3. 

f The first edition of Butler’s Seniioiis was published ^ 1726, 
in which year also appeared the second edition of ILitcheson’s 
Inquiry into Beauty and VH-tuc. Thi^Sermons had been preached 
some years belcire, though there is no lilvilihood that the' contents 
could have reached a young teacher at Dublin. The p^aco of 
Hutcheson’s birth is not mentioned in any account known to me. 
Ireland may be truly said to be “ incur iosa suorum.** 
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which dcfcrmmes us to pursue happiness for ourselves, 
determines us both to esteem and benevolence on their 
proper occasions — even the<very frame of our na- 
ture.”* It is in vain, as ho justly observes, for the 
X>atrons of a refined scltisliiiess to preten<l that we 
pursue the happiness of others for the sake of the 
pleasure which wo derive from it ; since it is apparent 
that there could be ho such pleasure if there had 
been no previotis affection. ‘‘Had we no affection 
distinct from self-love, nothing could raise a desire of 
the happiness of others^ but when viewed as a mean 
of our own.” I* Ho seems to have been the first who 
entertained just notions of the formation of the se- 
condary desires, which li«ad been overlooked by Builor. 
“There must arise, in consequence of our original 
desires, secondary desires of evi^ry thing useful to 
gratify the primary desarc. Thus, as soon as we 
apprehend the use of wealth, or power, to gratify our 
original desires, we also desire them. ‘From jtheir 
universality as means arises the ghneral prevalence of 
these desires of wealth and power.” J Proceeding 

farther in his zeal against the selfish system than 
Lord Shaftesbury, who seems ultimately <o rest the 
reasonableness of benevolence on its subserviency to 
the happiness of the individual, he represents the 
.moral faculty to be, as well as ^clf-love and beiuwo- 
lence, a calm general impulse, which may and does 
impel a good to sacrifice not omy happiness, but 
even life itself, to Virtue. v 

As Mr. Locketi had spoken of “ an jnternal sensa- 
tion ;” Lord Shaftesbury once or twice of “a reflex 
sense,” and Once of “ a moral sense ; ” Hutcheson, who 
had a steadier, if not a cheater view of the nature of 
Oonsc4da<4 than Butler, calls it*“a moral sense;” a 
name wfiich quickly became popular, and continues to 
be a part of philosophical language. By* “ sense ” ho 

* Inquiry, p! 152. f Essay on the Fashions, p. 17. 

X Ibid. p. 8. 
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niiflcrsfood a capacity of receiving idcafi, together 
with pleasures and pains, from a class of objects ; tin* 
term “imn’al” was ir^ed to describe the parlicnlar 
class in question. It implied only that Consciciice 
was a sepdrato clement in our nature^ and that it was 
not a state or act of the Understanding. Accordiifg 
to )jiu», it aJhO implied that it was an original and 
im planted principle ; but every other part of his 
th(H)ry might be embraced by those wbo bold it to be 
derixatho. 

The object moral approbation, aewrding to him, 
is gene/aJ benevolence ; and he carries this generous 
error hO far^aa to d(»iiy tli^t prudence, as long as it 
reganls ohrselves, can be morally apjiroved , — an 
asi»e»*tion contradicted by every .man’s feelings, and to 
which we oavc the I>it.sertation on the Katuro of 
Virtue, wlilcli Butler annexed to his Analogy. By 
jiroving that all \Ji‘tuous actions produce geiit»ral good, 
he ^njcied tliat he had proved the iK*ee>sity of regard- 
h^i>wthe gencu’al good in every a6t of* virtue ; — an 
instance of that confusion of the theory of moral 
senfirrients with the criterion of mural actions, against 
wlii( li ih<* reader was warned at the opening of this 
I)isb(‘r<atTon, as fiital to ctliical ]>hilosophy. He is 
charL'’(‘abJe, like Butler, with a vicious circle, in 
dc'Hcribing virtuous acts as those which are approved 
by tli(‘ moral sense, while hi* at the same time describes 
the moral sense as the faculty whi 4 j}i perceives and 
fqcN the morality oraotions. 

Iluteheson was the father of thot modern school of 
Sjieculativo jihilosojihy in Scotland ; for though in the 
b(*giniiing of the sixteenth c(uitury the Scotcli are 
said to have been known throughout Europe by their 
unmeasured passion for dialectical suhtil^ei**, and 

♦ The chnwictor given of the* So<#ch by the famous and unfor- 
tunate Strvetus (eilition of l^lcmy, 153.3), is in many^rehuects 
eiinoufl : “ GuIIls aimeissimi, Anglfirninquc regi^maxinu* ritesti. 

♦ Subita iiigeiiid, ct in ultionrin prona, forociaqiic. * • * In 
l^llo fortes ; inedKu, vigiliaj, algoris patientisbimi j decenti forma 
VvYOL. L Jt 
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though this metaphysical taste was nourished hy the 
controversies which followed the Reformation, yet it 
languished, with every other ^intellectual taste and 
talent, from the Restoration, — first silenced by civil 
disorders, and afterwards repr(\ssed by an exemplary, 
bht unlettered clergy, — till the philosophy of Shaftes- 
bury was brought by Hutcheson from Ireland. Wo 
are told by the writer of his Lifi* (a fine piece of 
philosophical biography') that ‘‘he had a remarkable 
degree of rational enthusiasm for learning, liberty. 
Religion, Virtne, and human happiness;”* that ho 
taught in public with persuasive eloquence ; that his 
instructive conversation was at once lively and modest; 
and that he united pure manners with a tii\d disposi- 
tion. What w^oiider that such a man should have 
spread the love of Knowledge and Virtue around him, 
and should have rekindUnl in his adopt(Ml country a 
relish for the sciences which he cultivated ! To him 
may also be ascribed tin t proneness to multiply ijlti- 
mate and original principles in human nature, which 
characterised the Scottish school till the second ex- 
tinction of a passion for ineta])hysical speculation in 
Scotland. A careful perusal of the writings of this 
now little studied philosopher will satisfy the well- 
qualified reaVler, that Dr. Adam Sinith’s ethical specu- 
lations are not so unsiiggesW a^ fliey are beautiful. 

Fed cultu ncffligcntiori ; invidi natiira, c»t cacicronim mortalinm 
contemptqjp'S ; osteiitaiit p/«.s nimto nobilitatem suam^ et in summd 
etiam >egeitate suum gfinvs ad rvgiam sftrjtcm refeHrunt; ncc rum. 
dialectici^Argjttiis sibi blandiunlur,^' — “ Suldta iiigenia” is an 
cxpccbsicm equivalent to the “ rra*ferviduni Scotorum ingcniiim*' 
of Buchanan. CJiurehill almost agrees in words with Servetus : 

f ** Whose lineage sp^^ings 

great and glorious, though forgotten kings.” 

The strong antipathy of the f late lung George Ili to what he 
called **<Scotch Metaphvsh"'-,” proves the permanency of the List 
part of the national character. 

♦ Life by Dr. Leechman, prefixed to the System of Moral 
Philosophy. 
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IJERKELEY.* 

This metaphysician was so little a moralist, 

that it requires tlie attraction of his name to excuse 
its iiitroihictioii liere. His Tlieory of Vision contains 
a p;r(‘at dis<*overy in mental philosophy. Ilis imnia- 
teriali.sm is chiefly valuable as a touchstone of meta- 
physical sapracity ; showing those to be altogether 
without it, wlio, like Johnson and Beattie, believed 
that his speculations were s«eptical, that they implied 
any dkstriist in the scihses, or that they had the 
smallest tyndoncy to disturb reasoning or alter ‘on- 
duct. Ancient learning, c^xact scienct*, polished so- 
ciety, modern lit<*rature, and the fine arts, contributed 
to adorn and enrich the jiind of this accomplished 
man. All his contemporaries agreed with the satirist 
in ascribinpj ^ 

^ To Bcrkclej? every vhtuc under heaven.” f 

Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only in 
loving, admiring, and contributing to advance him. 
The s(were sense of 8wift endured his visions ; the 
modest Addison endeavoured to reconcile Clarke to 
liis ambitious specuR-tions. His character converted 
the satin* of Pope into fervid praise ; even the dis- 
cerning, fastidious, and turbulent Atterbury said, 
afh^r an interview with him, “ So much understand- 
ing, so much knowledge, so much ineiocence, and such 
humility, I did not think liad been the portion of any 
but angels, till J saw this gentleman.” J “ Lord Ba- 
thurst told me, that the members of the jScriblerus 
Club being nM*t at iiis house at dinner, th^iagreed 
to rally Berkeley, who was also his gues^ on his 
• * • • 

• Bom near Tlioinastown, in Ireland, 1684; died at’ Oxford, 
1753. 

t Epilogue to Pope’s Satires, dialogue 2. 

I Buncombe’s Letters, pp. 1U6^ 107. 
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scheme at Bormudas. Berkeley, ha\in<T listened to 
the many lively tliiiijrs they had to say, beir^ed to 
heard in his turn, and displaced his plan with sueh an 
astonishing and animating dbree ot* eloquence and en- 
tluisiasm, th«it they were struck diiinh, and, after some 
paus(», rose all up togetlun*, with earn(‘Ntn(‘ss (*xclaim- 
ing, ‘Let us set out with him imm(*rtat(*ly.’ ” * It was 
when thus beloved and cc*l(brat(*d that h(» eoncei\(*(!, 
at the age of forty-live, the d(*sioii of d(*\oting his life* 
to reclaim andjC'onvert the* natives of Ne)rtli America; 
anel he einployeel as miuiZi influe*iie*e anel solicitat’on 
as common men do for their most pi i/eel objee*t>, in 
obtaining lea\e to ivsign In's dignities anel re‘vemue*s, 
to quit his accomplislie*eI and atfe^etionate trie neN, anel 
to bury Jiiiiiself in wliat must Jiave s(‘(*me‘el an intel- 
lectual desert. Aft(^r foui^ years’ r(*sid<*ne(‘ at New- 
port, in Rhode Island, he was coin]H*ll(*el, by the r<‘- 
fusal of Gove'rniiKmt to furnish him wdtt' fnnels tor 
his College, to torego his work of he'roic, or raMier 
gexllil e benevolemce ; though not witheiut some v i- 
soling forethought of the fortune of the country wh(*re 
he had sojourned. 

’VV’estvvaid tho com sc of enipnc take s its ^vay 
The liist tom .ut>» alie.xlv pist, 

A filth shall dost the eliami vvi li the dav, 

TIMI'S >OBlJbT Oli ritfSo IS IIS L2VSI. 

Thus disappefinted in his ambition of keeping a 
school fdr savag(‘ children, at a s.dary of a hundre'd 
pounds Jfr tlie year, lie Avas received, on his return, 
with oiiPhrms by the philo^o[)hical qu(*en, at Avhoso 
metaph^cal parties he made* one with SluTlock, who, 
as weH as‘ Smalrielge, Av-^as Ids h^upportcT, and Avith 
Hoadley,<^Vho, folloAving Clarke, Avas his antagonist. 
By her ipHuence, Ik* vvat madi* Bishoj) of Cloyne. It 
is one ’»of his highest boasts, that though of English 
extraction, hi Avas a true Irishman, and the first emi- 


f Waiton on Pope, i, 199. 
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nent Protestant, after the unhappy contest at the 
devolution, wlio avowed liis love for all Jiis country- 
men. He ask(*d, "AVhether their habitations and 
furnitur(» w('re not more sordid than those of^ the 
sava^^e ^nu* ricans ^ ‘^Whether a scheme for the 
w(*lfiire of thi'-’ mi lion should not take in the wlfole 
inhabitants?” and, “Whether it was a vain attempt, 
to })roje<*t the tlourishiii" of our Protestant f^entry, 
e\clu'^ive of ttie bulk of the natives ?” f He proceeds 
to jiromote the r(*foi‘ination siipc^ested in this pref^nant 
question by a seric's of Queries, intimating with the 
utmost skill and address, e^ery reason that proves the 
nec(‘ssity, and th(' safety, and the wis(\st mode of 
adopting •Ilfs sugg(*stioii. He contribut(*d, by a ti iily 
Cliristiaii address to the lloman Catholics of his 
diocese, to their perfect quiet during th(‘ ri'belliori of 
1743; and soon after ])ulilished a letter to the clergy 
of that persuasion, beseecliing them to inculcate in- 
<lustry antong th<*ir fiock*^ for which ho received 
ihejr thanks, lb* tells them that it was a saying 
among the negro slav(*s, “if negro w('rc not negro, 
Irishman would h(* negro.” Tt is dillieult to read 
tliese proofs of beiievul<*nce and foresight without 
emotion, at tlie moment wh(»n, al'ter a lajise of near 
a eentury, his su<£gestions liave been at length, at 
the close of a struggle of twenty-five years, adopted, 
by the admission of the wlioh* Irish nation to the 
])ri\ ileges of the liritisli eonstitiition.J The patriotism 
of Ilerkeley was not, like that of Swift, tainted by 
disappointed ambition, nor was i|) like Swift’s, con- 
fined to a colony of English Prott*stants. Perhaps 
the Querist contains more liints, then original and 
still iinajiplied in legislation and politicjjil economy, 
than are to bo fourtd in any other equal spac(#i From 
the writings of his advanced years, when^lie chose a 
medical tfact § to be the vehicle of his philosophical * 

♦ See his Querist, 358. ; piildished in 1736. * f Ibid., 255. 

^ } April, 1829. § Siris, or Eeflcctlons on Tar Water, 
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reflections, thoup;h it cannot ho said tliat ho relin- 
quished his early opinions, it is at lea&t apparent that 
his mind had received a new bent, and was habitually 
turned from reasoning towards contemplation. Ilis 
immaterialism indeed modestly a]qH»ars, biii. only to 
purify and elevate our thouj^lits, and to fix tliein on 
Mind, the paramount and primeval principle of all 
things. ‘‘Perhaps,” sa^^s he, “the triitli about innate 
ideas may b(», that th(Te are proj)erly no ideas or j)as- 
sive objects the mind but what are deri\ (*d from 
sense, but that , there are also, besides tliese, her own 
acta and operations, — such are notions a statement 
which seems once more to admit r/enorfd cottcrpfionsj 
and which might have served, as well as Ihv^ })arallel 
passage of Leibnitz, as th(‘ basis of the modern philo- 
sophy of Germany. hVom these compositions of his 
old age, lie appears then to diave recurred with fond- 
ness to Plato and the later Platoniists ; writers from 
whose mere reasonings an intellect so acute could 
hardly hope for an argumimtative satisfaction of ^ all 
its difficulties, and wh<»in lie probably rather studiecl 
as a means bf inuring his mind to objects beyond the 
“visible diurnal sphere,” and of attaching it, through 
frequent meditation, to that perfect and transcendent 
goodness to wliich his moral frelings always pointed, 
and which they incessantly strot*^ to ijrasp. His 
mind, enlarging «as it rose, at length receives every 
theist^ however imperfect his beli(*f, to a copimunion 
in its philosophic piely. “ Truth,” he beautifully con- 
cludes, “is the cry of all, but the game of a few. 
Certainly, where it is the chief passion, it docs not 
give way to vulgar cares, nor is it contented with a 
Httle ardour in the early time of life ; active perhaps 
to pursim, ifut not so fit to weigh and revise. He 
that would®make a real progre.^s in knowledge, must 
•dedicate Ips ago as well as youth,' the later growth as 
well as first fruits, at the altar of Truth.” So did 
Berkeley, and, such were almost his latest words. 

His general ||^ciples of Ethics may bo shortly 
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stated in his own words: — "As God is a being of 
infinite gOi)dnebs, Ilis end is the good of His creatures. 
'I'lie gen(*ral well-being of all men of all nations, of all 
ages of the world, is fhat which lie designs should 
b(‘ ])rocufed by the concurring actions of each indi- 
vidual.” Having stated that this end can be pursued 
only ill one of two ways, — cither by computing the 
eonse(iueiiees of each action, or by obeying rules 
which generally tend to happiness, — and having 
shown the firht to be impossible, he rightly infers, 
“ that the end to which God requires the concurrence 
of human actions, must be carried on by the obser- 
vation of certain determinate and universal rules, or 
moral prtfce])ts, which in their own nature have a 
nec(‘ssary tendency to promote the well-being of man- 
kind, faking in all natitms and ages, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the world.” * A romance, of which 
a jouriK'y to an Utopia, in the centre of Afrieii, 
ioYffxs the*cliief part, eall^l "The Adventures of 
^iigttor (Traudentio di Lucca,” has been commonly 
ascribed to him ; probably on no other ground than 
its union of pleasing invention with bonevblenco and 
elegance-t Of the exquisite grace and beauty of his 
diction, no man accustomed to English composition 
can ne(*d to be informed. His works are, beyond dis- 
pute, tho finest mTxlels of iihilosophical style sinco 
Ci<*("ro. IVrhaps they surpass those of the orator, 
in tin* wonderfid art by which the fullest light is 
thrown on the most minute and evanescent parts of 
the most subtile of human conceptions. Perhaps, 
also, he 8urj)assed Cicero in the charm of simplicity, 
a quality eminently found in Irish writers before the 
end of the eighteenth century ; — conspicjious in the 
masculine severity ’of Swift, in the Platonic ^ancy of 

Berkeley, in the native tenderness and elegance of 

• 

• 

* Sermon in Trinity College chapel, on Papsivo Obcdienco, 
1712. 

0 f Sec Gendeman’s Magazine for January, 1777. 
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Goldsmith, and not withlioldin 2 j ils attractions* Nan 
Hutcheson and L(*lan(l, Avriicas of classical taste, 
though of inferior power. 'Hie two Irish philoso})liers 
of the eighteenth century may he said to ha\e co- 
operatfMl in calling forth t^ie metaphysical genius of 
8(?otlaiid ; for, though Hutcheson spr(‘ad the taste for, 
and furnished tlu* priiiciples of such sp(‘Culations, yet 
Berkeley undouht( <Uy j)roduced the scepticism of 
Hume, which stimulahul the instincti\(‘ school to ac- 
tivity, and was tliought incapahh* of confutation, other- 
wise than by tkeir doctrines. 


T>\VID IIUMI..* 

The life of Mr. Hume, written by liiniscdf* is re- 
markabl<» aliove most, if not all writings of that sort, 
for hitting the degree of *inter(‘st between coldm'ss 
and egotism which becomes a mod(‘st man i i speaking 
of his private history, t^ew writeis, who^(» opinivUis 
w(Te so obnoxious, have more perfectly escaped c\eiy 
personal imputation. Very few men of so calm a 
character have been so warmly belovcnl. That he ap- 
proached to the character of a perfectly good and 
wise man, is an affectionate exaggeration, for whicli 
Lis friend Dr. Smith, in the frsti noinents of his sor- 
row, may well be excused.f But such a praise can 
never bo earned without jiassing through either of the 
extremes of fortune, — without standing tl^o test of 
temptations, dangers, and sacrifices. It may be said 
with truth, that the private chiracter of Mr. Ilumo 
exhibited all the virtues which a man of r(*putable 
station^ under a mild go\eriiinf*nt, in the quiet times 
of a ciyiliA I country, has often the opportunity to 
practise. *iJe showed no want of the qualities which 
fit men ^or more severe trials. Though jpthers had 

w 

* Bom at Edifilmrgh, 1711 , died llirrc, 1776. 
f Dr. Smitlfb Letter to Mr. Straliaii, annexed to the Life of 
Hume. 
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warmor nffections, no man was a kindt^r relation, a 
nion* nin\ i*arie(l irieiicl, or inoro lre(‘ from meanness 
and maliee. II is eharAeler was so simple, that he did 
not even adect modesty; Ijjut neither his friendships 
nor liis d?‘j)oi*tment were ehan!»(*d by a fame which 
fill<*d all Kinoj)e. llisirood nature, his jilain inaniiers, 
and ]ii aeliv(* kindness, procured him at Paris the 
en\ial)le name the good Darid^'' fioin a society 
not so alive to troodness, as ithout reason to place it 
at tli(* h(Md of the (pialities of a celebrated man.* 
rii-. whole cliaract(*r is f.iithfully and 4ouchini^ly re- 
pnsented in tin* story of La Roche f, where Mr. 
Mack(*n/i(*, '^vithout concealing Mr. lJume’s opinions, 
brings Innt into contact witli scenes of tendm* piety, 
and yet jirescrves tlie interest inspir(‘d by genuine and 
un.illo>(Ml, tJiougli mod(‘rat(‘d, feedings and alfections. 
Th(‘ .nnialile and v( m r.iide patriarch of Scottish 
literature, — oppo'^eel, as he was to the opinions of tho 
idi^o^opher on wdioin he hasgcoinposed this best pane- 
I’v*, — t(*lls ns tlhit he read liis manuscript to Dr. 
Smith, “who declared that ho did not find a syllabic 
to obj(‘ct to, ])iit add(‘d, with his cliaracterislic absence 
of mind, th.it h<‘ was sur])ri^ed he had never heard of 
the anoedote be(bre.”f Sc» lively was the delineation, 
thus ‘^auctioned by^he most natural of all testimonies. 
Mr. M.ickcnzie indulges his own religious feelings by 
modestly intimating, that Dr. Smith’s auswMT seemed 
to just dy the last words of tlie tale, “that there w’^ero 
moments when the jdiilosopher recalled to his mind 
the veneralile figure of the good Roehe, and wished 
that he liad never doubted.” To those who are stran- 
gers to the seductions of ])aradox:, to the intoxication 
of fame, and to the hewitchmciit of prohibited ojiinions, 
it must b(' unaccountable, that he who revcr#d bene- 
volence should, without a]>parent regret, ?easo to see 
it on tho throne of the Untverse. It is a^attor of • 

♦ See Note P. -f Mirror, Nos. 42, 43, 44. 

. J Macki iizio’s Life of John Iloine, p. 21. 
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wonder that his habitual ostpom for every fragment 
and shadow of moral excellence should not lead him 
to envy those who contemplated its pcTfection in that 
living and paternal character which gives it a power 
over the human heart. * •* 

• On the other hand, if we had no experience of the 
power of opposite opinions in producing irreconeilablo 
animosities, we might have hoj)ed that those who re- 
tained such high privileges, would have looked with 
more compassion than dislike on a virtuous man who 
had lost them.* In such cases it is too little rem(*m- 
bered, that repugnance t*o hypocrisy and impatience 
of long concealment, are the qualiti(*s of the best 
formed minds, and that, if tlio puhlicafi(Ai of some 
doctrines proves often painful and mischievous, the 
habitual suppression of opinion is injurious to Keason, 
and very dangerous to sinc/Tity. Practical questions 
thus arise, so difficult and perplexing that their deter- 
mination generally depemJs on the boldncss*br timidity 
of the individual, — on his tenderness for the feedings 
of the good, or his greater reverence for the free 
exercise of reason. The time is not yet come when 
the noble maxim of Plato, “ that every soul is ww- 
williiujJy deprived of truth,” will be practically and 
heartily applied by men to the honest op})onents who 
differ from them most widely. 

It was in his twenty-seventh year that Mr. Ilume 
published at London the Tre^atise of Human Nature, 
ilie first systematic attack on all the principles of 
knowledge and bafietj and the most formidable, if 
universal scepticism could ever bo more than a mere 
exercise of ingenuity.* This mcmprable work was 

* SifittTfs, a physician of the cmpiricdl, i. e, anti-thoorotical 
school, who lived at Alexandria in the reij^n of Antoninus Pius, 
bus preserved the reasonings ^ the . •leient Sccjitics fs they were 
to be fqiuid in their most improved state, in the writings of 

dinms, a Cretan, who was a ])rofes!»or in the same city, 
soon after the reduction of Egypt into a Roman province. The 
greater part of the grounds of doubt ore very shallow and ]X)pular:^ 
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reviewed in a Journal of that time*, in a criticism 
not distinguished by ability, which affects to represent 
the style of a very cle^r writer as unintelligible, — 
sometimes from a purpose to insult, but often(»r from 
sheer dulness, —which is unaccountably silent respect- 
ing the consequences of a sceptical system, but which 
concludes with the following prophecy so much at 
variance with the general tone of the article, that it 
would seem to bo added by a different hand. “It 
bears incontestable marks of a great capacity, of a 
soaring genius, but young, and not yei thoroughly 
practiced. Time and use ma/ ripen these qualities in 
the author, and we shall probably have reason to con- 
sider this, aoihpared with his later production®, in the 
same light as we view the juvenile works of Milton 
or the lirst manner of Rajdiael.” 

The gr(*at speculator did not in this work amuse 
himself, like llayle, with dfalectical exercises, which 
only ins}>ire*a disposition towards doubt, by showing 
in derail the uiic(‘rtainty of most opinions. He aimed 
at^])roving, not that nothing was known, but that 
nothing could be known, — from the structui*e of tho 
Understanding to demonstrate that we arc doomed for 
ever to dwell in absolute and universfil ignorance. It 
is true that such a system of universal scc'pticism 
never can be more Hian an intellectual amusement, 
an exercise of subtilty, of which the only use is to 
check dogmatism, but which perhaps oftener provokes 
and ])roduces that much more common evil. As those 
dictates of experience which r(*gul^to conduct must 
be the objects of belief, all objections which attack 
them in common with tho principles of reasoning, 
must bo utterly ineffectual. Whatever attacks every 
• • 

there are, among tlicm* intimations of the argumen'^a^inst a 
necessary connection of causes wi^ cftccts, afterwards better 
presented by Glunvillc in his Scepsis Scicntifica. See f^^te Q. 

* The Works ot the Learned for Nov. and Dec. 1739, pp. 353 
— 404. This review is attributed by some (Chalmtfrs’ Biogr. Diet., 
voce Hume) to Warburton, but certainly without foundation. 
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principle of belief can destroy none. As long as the 
foundations of Kiiowl(»dg(‘ are allowed to remain on 
the same level (be it calh^Uof e(Ttainty or iineer- 
tainty) witli the maxims of life, the whole system of 
human conviction must (fontinuc uudisturl ed. When 
the sceptic boasts of having involved the results of 
experienc(' and the eh'mtnits of Geometry in the same 
ruin with the doctrines of Religion and the principles 
of Philosophy, lie may be answered, tliat no dogmatist 
ever claimed more than the same degree of certainty 
for these \ai;ious convictions and opinions, and that 
his scejiticism, therofori^, leaves th(*m in the relative 
condition in which it found them. No man knew 
better or owned mon^ trankly than Mr. ‘Hhimo, that to 
this aiu^wer there is no serious reply. Universal 
scepticism involves a contradiction in terms: it is a 
belief that there can he no^helief It is an atl(*mpt of 
the mind to act without its structure, and by other 
laws than those to white'll its nature has biibjiH*ted its 
operations. To reason without assenting to the 'prin- 
ciples on which reasoning is foundt‘d, is not unlikt* an 
effort to*f(*el without nerves, or to move without 
niuscl(*a. No man can be allowed to be an o]>pon(‘nt in 
reasoning, who does not set out with admitting all tlio 
l^rinciples, without the admission of which it is impos- 
sible to reason.'’^ It is indeed t puerile, nay, in the 
eye of Wisdom, a childish play, to attempt either to 
establish or to confute principles by argument, which 

♦ Tliis maxim, wliicli contains a snfHcient answer to all 
llnivc^^al scejiticihinj'or, in othor words, to all socjiticism properly 
bo culled, is significantly conveyed in the (juaint title of an old 
and rare book, entitled, “ Scivi; sive Scfptiees et Sccjaieoriim a 
Jure Dispiitationis Exclusio,” by Tboinas White, the meta- 
phy&icit^ oV the English Cutholics in* modern times. “ For- 
tunately,” cays the illustrious .sceptic himsclt^ “ since Ueason is 
incapable of dispelling tliesp el uds, Nature hcri)pif biiflices for 
and cur(*s me of this 2 >hilosophieal delirium.” — 
of Hum. Nat. i. 4G7. ; almost in the sublime and immortal 
words of Pnsc6.1 : ** La RuUou confond les dogmatistes, ct la 
Nature Ics sceptiques.” 
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every step of that argument must presuppose. The 
only diirerenco between tlie two cases is, that Ijo who 
tries to prove them e^ii do so only by first taking 
tlumi for grant(*d, and that h^* who attempts to impugn 
them falls at the very first step into a contradiction 
from will eh he never ean rise. • 

Tt must, however, be allowed, that universal scep- 
ticism has practical conaequene(‘s of a very inisehiiwous 
nature. This is because* its vniversallttf is not steadily 
kejit in view, and constantly borne in mind. If it 
w(‘r(*, the abo\e short and jil^iin rcmiark'would be an 
ein^ctiial antidote to the poison. But in ])raetice, it is 
an armoury fyom which w(*apons are taken to be eni- 
pl()y(Ml againht some ojiinions, whih* it is hidd<'n from 
notice that the same wc'apon would (‘qually cut down 
every other conviction. It is thus that Mr Hume’s 
theory of causation is le-cnl as an answer to argu- 
ments for tlyc* existence of the Deity, without warning 
the y<*ader that it would eqiutlly l(‘ad him not to ex- 
pwt ^hat till* sun will rise to-morrow. It must also 
be added, that those who are (‘arly accustomed to 
disiMite first ]>rinciples arc* ne\(T likely to acquire, in 
a sullicier.t flegree, that earnestness and tliat sin- 
cerity. that strong love of Truth, and that conscien- 
tious solicitude for ^the formation of just opinions, 
which are not the least virtues of men, but of which 
the culti\ation is the* more* <*special duty of all who 
call flieniselves ])Iiiloso])hers.’'^ 

It is not an uninter(*sting fact that Mr. TIume, 
having be(*n intrcalucc'd by Lord Karnes (then Mr. 
Henry Home) to Dr. Butl(*r, sent a copy of his Trea- 
tise to that philosoph<*r at the* moment of his prefer- 
ment to the bihliojiric of Durham; andi that the 

• It ould Ik* an art of injiistico to those readers who are not 
acquainted wtlh that xahmbie Aolnllie entitled, “ Es^^'s oh the 

Porniatiou of ()i)iiiion>,” not to refer them to it as enforcing 
that neglected part of morality. To it may added, a nia.**- 
terly article in the Webtminster Review, vi. 1., occubioued by the 
Essays. 
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perusal of it did not deter the philosophic prelate 
from “ everywhere recoinmeiirtinf^ Mr. Hume’s Moral 
and Political Essays*,” published two years after- 
wards ; — essays which 't would indeed ^ have been 
unworthy of such a man not to have liberally com- 
mended; for they, and those which followed them, 
whatever may be thought of the contents of some of 
them, must be ever regarded as the best models in 
any language, of the short but full, of the clear and 
agreeable, though deep discussion of difficult ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Hume considered his Inquiry eoncerring the 
Principles of Morals as the best of his-»^Yfilii^f?'^- 
is \ery creditable to his character, that lie should 
have looked back with most complacency on a tract 
the least distinguished by originality, and the least 
tainted by paradox, amoifg his ])hilosophical works ; 
but deserving of all comnien<lation for the elegant 
perspicuity of the style, and the novelty of illu tra- 
tion and inference* with which he unfolded to gClio^al 
readers a* doctrine too simjde, too certain, and too 
important, to remain till his time undiscovered among 
philosophers. His diction has, indeed, neither the 
grace of Berkeley, nor the strength of Hobbes ; but it 
is without the verbosity of the Ij nner, or the rugged 
sternness of the latter. His manner is more lively, 
more easy, more ingratiating, and, if the word may 
be so applied, more amusmg, than tliat of any other 
metaphysical writ(*.f 'He knew himself too well to 
be, as Dr. Johnsdn asserted, an imitator of Voltaire; 
who, as it were, embodied in his own person all the 

t 

• WTOdh6iiselcc*s Life of Kames i 86 104. 
t ThCTe^?ommcndations are so f«ir fioin being at variance with 
the nmarks of the late most i. 'rcnious Dr. Thomas Brown, on 
“ mode of wnting,” (Inquiry into th'c Relation of 
and Effect, 3d cd p 327.), that they may rather be re- 
garded as descnptive of thii&e excellencies of which the excess 
produced the faults of Mr. Ilumc, os a mere searcher and teacher, 
Justly, though per^ps severely, aiumadverted on by Dr. Brown. * 
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wit and quickness and versatile ingenuity of a people 
which surpasses other nations in these brilliant qu^- 
ties. If he must be supposed to have had an eye on 
any French writer, it would |)e a more plausible guess, 
that he soiftetiines copied, with a temperate hand, the 
unexpect(»d tlioughts and familiar expressions of Fon»- 
tcuielle. Thougli he carefully weeded his writings in 
their successive editions, yet they still contain Scot- 
ticisms and Gallicisms enough to employ the succes- 
sors of such critics as those who exulted over the 
Patavinity of tlie Poman historian. Ilfs own great 
and modest mind would have been satisfied with the 
praise which cannot he withheld from him, that there 
is no writ(»i'*in our language who, through lonir works, 
is more agreeable ; and it is no derogation from him, 
that, as a Scotsman, he did not reach those nf ive and 
secret beauti(‘S, characteristical of a language, which 
arc never attained, in elaborate composition, but by a 
very^ small number of those ^ho familiarly converse 
in^t from infancy. The Inquiry affords perhaps the 
best specimen of his style. In substance*, its chief 
merit is the proof, fi;pm an abundant enumeration of 
particulars, that all tlic qualities and actions of the 
mind which are g<*nerally approved by mankind agree 
in the circumstance of being useful to society. In the 
proof (scarcely necessary), that benevolent affections 
and actions have that tendency, he asserts the real 
existence of these affections with unusual warmth; 
and he well abridges some of the most forcible argu- 
ments of llutler*, wliom it is r(*marWible that he does 
not mention. To show the importance of his prin- 
ciple, ho very unneccssjirily distinguishes the compre- 
hensive duty of justice from other parts of ^Morality, 
as an artificijil virtu^', for which our respect isesolely 
derived from notions of utility. If all thingl were in 
such plenty^that there could flever be a want^^ of if 

♦ Inquiry, § ii. ])art i., especially the concluding paragraphs ; 
tbpsc \^hicii precede being mure his own. 
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men wore so benevolent as to provide for the wants of 
others sis much as for their own, there would, says he, 
in neither case be any justice,* l>ecause there would bo 
nd need for it. Ilut it is^ evident that the same rea- 
soning is applicabh' to every good affectiou ajd right 
action. None of them could exist if there were no 
scope for' their exercise*. If there were no suffering, 
there could be no pity and no relief : if there were no 
offences, there could lx* no placability :^if there Were 
116 crimes, there could be no mercy. T(*mperance, 
prudence, . patience, magnanimity, are (jualities of 
whicli the value de])ends on the evils by which they/ 
are respectively ex(‘rcis(xl.* * 

With r(*gard to purity of manners, it minJt be owned 
that ]VIr. Ilume. though Ik* controverts no rule, yet 
treats vice with too much indulgence. It was his 
general disposition to distrust those* virtues whieh are* 
liable to (*xjigg(*rat ion, and may b(* easily counter- 
feited. The asc(*tic pursuit of purity, antrhypocrilieal 
pretences to patriotism, had toe) inuoh withelraw.n Jlie 
respect of liih ( (jually calm and sinct‘re* nature from 
these excellent virlut*^; more e^yecially as se*\crity in 
both thcae re*spccts was often at apparent variance 

♦ “ Si nobi'!, cum ox liac vita iniirravcrimu*?, in Ix’atonim insulis, 
lit fabiiLv fcrimt, iiuinort.ilc a*\nim liccrct, eiiiid opus e^-^qt 

cIoqucTitia, cum judicia nulla ticrciit? aiit ip*'is cti.im >irtutibus? 
Nec cnini fortitiuline?* Indim rciiius, niillo projuisito ant laborc hut 
pariculo ; nec jusfitia^ cum nihil quod nppeleictitr a/ieni ; nec 
tcinperantia, (juaj reg^ ret eiis» (pia* nulla) c<«sent libidincs : ne l)rn- 
deiitia quidem egen*»;ius, nullo pr po^ito dclectii boiiorum ct ma- 
lorum. I'na igitur csscmiis biati cognitionc rcriim et scientia.” 

— Frag. Cic. Hortens. a])iid Augustine dc Trinitate. Cicero if 
more extensive, find thcielore more ecAisistcnt than Hq^mc ; 
his enumerftion errs both by excess and defect IJc 6u])poscs 
Knowlfiiuc to render bemgs happy in this imaginary state, with- 
out stoo^jing to iiKjuire how. lie omits a virtue whicli miglit well 
cxifid in jt, though wc cam >1 co«#*eivc its formation in such a 
ijtte-n^hc delight in each otlu'r’’- well-being; atid he ()mit8 a 
fion^l^able tho^igh unknown ^ice. that of unmixed ill-will, which 
woma render such a state a hell to the wretch who harboured the 
malevolence. 
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wittk a£Mloit,*tirhidt e«& mi^b»^ hiaf0ma»a, 
nor ever o^^idned. Tot it was si a i gtf it r tbat 
wIm^ otsay on ti>\fgmy abd Pivwso^, had so 
well shown the eOnnexi^^Of domestic $ies with the 
outward oHer of society, dioidd not have 
their deefier and closer relation to all ^ soeihi 
logs of human nature. It cannot be ehot^hVcgrettei^ 
th^ in an inquiry written with a dery mom pur* 
pos^ his habit of making truth attracdbve^vby throwing; 
over her the di'ess of paradox, should hhve^mven hfm 
for a moment the appearance of weigllin^the mere 
amusements of society and conversation against do- 
mestic hdeli^^ which is the preserver ^f ddumstib 
affection, tdo l^ource of parental fondness an^BJial 
regard, and, indirectly, of all the k^ness 
6:^ists between Jiiiman beings. That fOtr^lies 
schools where the infant heart learns to love^ and that 
pure manners are the cement which alone holds these 
schqpls together, aio truths^ so certain, that it is 
wx^nddtful ho should not have betrayed a stronger 
sense of their importance. No one could so well have 
proved that all the virtues of that class,' in their 
various orders and degrees, minister to the benevolent 
affections; and that every act which separates the 
senses from the affections tends, in some degree, to 
deprive kindness of us natuial auxiliary, and to lessen 
its prevalence in the woild. It did not require his 
sagacity to discover that the gentlest and tenderest 
fedings flourish only under the stern guardianship of 
those severe virtues. Perhaps hiai philosophy was* 
|y|QSened, though his lifo was uncorrupted, by that 
and undistinguishing profligacy which pre- 
bn the Continent, from the regency of the Duke 
of Orleans to the French Revolution ; the m^sP disso- 
lute period of European history, at least since ^the 
Roman om^erors.f At Bom^, indeed, the connexion 
of licentiousness with cruelty, which, though scmely 

.* Ebsii.^ Bod Treatise*, voL i. -f^SeeKotsB. 

VOJL. I. , I.* 
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traceable in individoal^ is genertdlj yery observable 
in large masses, bore a fearM testimony to the value 
of austere purity. The alliance of these remote vices 
seCmed to broken in tl\e time of Mr. Hume. Plea* 
sure, in a more improved state of society^, seemed to 
i^turn to her more natural union with kindness and 
tenderness as well as with refinement and politeness. 
Had he lived fourteen years longer, however, he would 
have seen, that the virtues which guard the natural 
seminaries of the affections are their only true and 
lasting friends. He would also then have seen (the 
demand of well-informed men for the improvement of 
civil institutions, — and that of all classes growing in 
intelligence, to be delivered from a degrading in- 
feriority, and to be admitted to a share of political 
power proportioned to their new importance, having 
been feebly, yet violently, resisted by those ruling 
castes who neither knew how to yield, nor how to 
withstand), how speedilf^ the sudden demolition of tho 
barriers (imperfect as those were) of law and govern- 
ment, led to popular excesses, desolating wars, and a 
military dictatorship, which for a long time threatened 
to defeat the reformation, and to disappoint the hopes 
of mankind. This tremendous conflagration threw a 
fearful light on tho ferocity which lies hid under the 
arts and pleasures of corrupted nations; as eaiih- 
quakes and volcanoes disclose the rocks which compose 
^ deeper parts of our planet, beneath a fertile and 
flowery surface. A fart of this dreadful result*may 
be ascribed, not'* improbal.y, to that relaxation of 
domestic ties, which is unhappily natural to the popu« 
lace of all vast capitals, and was at that time coiUi^ 
tenanced «and aggravated by the example of their 
sdperi\!^r|i. Another part doubtless arose from the 
barji)ari8ing power of absolute government^ or, in other 
wpm, of injustice in hi^h places. A narrdlion of those 
'mjjn attests, as strongly as Roman history, though 
tfilomewluA different manner, the humanising efficacy 
family, virtues, by the consequences of the want 
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of them ih the higher classes, whos€^ profuse and osten- 
tatious sensualitj inspired the labouring and suffering 
portion of mankind with contempt, disgust, envy, apd 
hatred. % 

The Inquiry is disfigured by another speck of mo^ 
frivolous paradox. It consists in the attempt to ^ve 
the name of Virtue to qualities of the XJndefntanmng ; 
and it would not have deserved the single remark 
about to be made on it, had it been the paradox of an 
inferior man. He has altogether omitted the circum- 
stance on which depends the, difference of our senti- 
ments regarding moral and intellectual qualities. We 
admire intelleptual excellence, but we bestow no moral 
approbation on it. Such approbation has no tendency 
directly to increase it, because it is not voluntary. 
We cultivate our natural disposition ti estoem and 
love benevolence and justice, because these moral 
sentiments, ^nd the expres‘»ion of them, directly and 
matqfially dispose others, as ivtjll as ourselves, to cul- 
tivate these two virtues. We cultivate a natural anger 
against oppression, which guards ourselves against the 
practice of that vice, and because the manifestation of 
it deters others from its exercise. The first rude re- 
sentment of a child is against every instrument of 
hurt: we confine it intentional hurt: when we are 
taught by experience that it prevents only that species 
of hurt ; and at last it is still further limited to wrong 
done to ourselves or others, and in that case becomes 
a purely moral sentiment. We morally approve in- 
dustry, desire of knowledge, love of Truth, and all the 
habits by which the Understanding is strengthened 
aiajd rectified, because their formation is subject to the 
Will * ; but we do not feel moral anger agsfinst folly 
or ignorance, because they are involuntary. Jbfo one 
but the religious persecutor, — ^ mischievous and ov«r- 

c 

* In hie qnffistione primas tenet Voluntas, nt alt Augus- 
tinus, peceatur, et recte vmtur,'* — Erabmus, Diatnbo ad\ei8U8 
XAtheriiin. 

* L ar 
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^ fflbwn child, wreaks his vengeance on involuntary, 
mevitable, compulsory acts or states of the Under- 
standing, which are no more "'affected by blame than 
the stone which the foo^sh child beats for hurting 
Ipm. Reasonable men apply to every thing which 
they* wish to move, the agent which is capable of 
moving it; — force to outward substances, arguments 
to the Understanding, and blame, together with all 
other motives, whether moral or personal, to the Will 
alone. It is, as absurd to entertain an abhorrence of 
intellectual inferiority o'* error, however extensive or 
mischievous, as it would be to cherish a warm in- 
dignation against earthquakes or hurricanes. It is 
singular that a philosopher who needed the moat 
liberal toleration should, by representing states of the 
Understanding as moral or immoral, have offered the 
moat philosophioiil apology for persecution. 

That general utility constitutes a uniform ground 
of moral distinctions i*^ a part of Mr. Hume*& cfhical 
theory which never can be impugned, until some 
example w can bo produced of a virtue generally per- 
nicious, or of a vice generally beneficial. The reli- 
gious philosopher who, with Butler, holds that 
benevolence must be the actuating principle of the 
Divine mind, will, with Berkeltv'", maintain that pure 
benevolence can prescribe no rules of human conduct 
but such as are beneficial to men ; thus bestowing on 
the theory of moral distinctions the certainty of de- 
monstration in the eyes of all who believe in God. 

The other qiii^stion of moral philosophy which re- 
lates to the theory of moral approhafioTiy has been 
by no means so distinctly and satisfactorily handled 
by Mr. Hume. His general doctrine is, that an in- 
teresi’in the wcdl-bcing of others, implanted by nature, 
which he calls " symp^ihy ” in his Treatise of Human 
f IfatuS’d, and much less happily benevolence" in his 
saljisequent inquiry* prompts us to be pleased with 

* Lsoays and Treatises, vol. ii ^ 
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all geiicrallj’ beneficial actions. In this reject his 
doctrine nearly resembles that of Hutcheson. He 
does not trace his principle through the variety of 
forms which our moral sen(ime^s assume ; there are 
very impoi^tant parts o£ them^ of which it affords no 
'^solution. For example, though he truly represents 
our approbation, in others, of qualities useful to the 
individual, as a proof of benevolence, he makes no 
attempt to explain our moral approbation of such 
virtues as temperance and fortitude in ourselves. He 
entirely overlooks that consciousness of* the rightful 
supremacy of the Moral Faculty over every other 
principle of human action, without an explanation of 
which, etlii!Sa!l theory is wanting in one of its vita 
organs. 

Notwithstanding these considerable de^ ‘cts, his 
proof from induction of the bcmeficial tendency of 
Virtue, his conclusive arguments for human disin- 
terestedness* and his deci'sivetobser\ation8 on the re- 
sptsetive provinces of Reason and Sentiment in Morals, 
concur in ranking the Inquiry with the ethical trea- 
tises of the highest merit in our language, — with 
Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue, Butler’s 
Sermons, and Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

» 

ADAM SMITH.* 

The 'great name of Adam Smith rests upon the 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations ; perhaps the only boolif which produced 
an immediate, general, and irrevocable change in 
•some of the most important parts of the legislation of 
idl civilised states. ^The works of Grotius,»of Locke, 
and of Montesquieu, which bear a resembl%n^ to it 
in characte]|^ and had no incqpsiderable analogy to it 
in the extent of their popular influence, were*produc- 
tiv6 only of a general amendment^ not sg conspicuous 

, * Born, 1723 ; died, 1790, 

La 
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^ an paHieular instances, as discoverably after a timy 
in the improved condition of human affairs. The 
^ork of Smith, as it touched those matters which 
tnay be numbered, and ngeasurcd, aud weighed, bore 
more visible and palpable fruit. In a few jears it 
began to alter laws and treaties, and has made its 
tray, throughout the convulsions of revolution and 
conquest, to a due ascendant over the minds of men, 
with far less than the average of those obstructions of 
prejudice and clamour, wliich ordinarily choke the 
.channels through which truth flows into practice.* 
The most eminent of those who have since cultivated 
and improved the science will be the fqremost to ad- 
dress their immortal master, 

Tenebris tantis tam clanun cxtollcre Imnen 

Qui primus potuisti, iiilustrans commoda vitic, 

Te sequor ! f «» 

In a science more difficult, because bofii ascending 
to more simple general principles, and running down 
through more minute applications, though the success 
of Smith has been less complete, his genius is not 
less conspicuous. Perhaps there is no ethical woik 
since Cicero’s Offices, of which an abridgment enables 
the reader so inadequately to ^estimate the merit, 
as the Theory of Moral Sentiments. This is not 
chiefly owing to the beauty of diction, as in the case 
of Cicero; but to the variety of explanations of life 
and manners which embellish the book often more 
than they illuminate the «>heory. Yet, on the other 
hand, it must be owned that, for purely philosophical 
purposes, few books more need abridgment: for the 
most care^l reader frequently loses sight of principles 
juried, under illustrations. The naturally copious 
and flowing style of the '*uthor is generally redundant; 
AUli tl^eircpctition of ceVtain formularies of the system 
" jjL in the later editions, so frequent as to be ^weari** 

•SeeNote^ 1 ^ 
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some, and sometimes ludicrous. Perhaps Smith and 
Hobbes may be considered as forming the two ex- 
tremes of good style in our philosophy ; the first of 
graceful fulness, mlling ipto flaccidity ; while the 
masterly cbncision of the second is oftener carried for« 
* ward into dictatorial dryness. Hume and Berkeley, 
though they are nearer the extreme of abundance*, 
are probably the least distant from perfection. 

That mankind arc so constituted as to sympathise 
with each other’^ feelings, and to feel pleasure in the 
accordance of these feelings, are the only €acts required 
by Dr. Smith ; and they cc^rfainly must be granted to 
him. To adopt the feelings of another, is to approve 
them. Wlflsn the sentiments of another are such as 
would be, excited in us by the s^me objects, we ap- 
prove th4m as morally proper. To obtain tl'»s accord- 
ance, it becomes necessary for him who enjoys, or 
suffers, to lower the expression of his feeling to the 
point to wliich the by-stamjer can raise his fellow- 
. i^efings ; on this attempt are founded all the high 
.virtues of self-denial and self-command: and it is 
equally necessary for the by-stander to raisb his sym- 
pathy as near as he can to the level of the original 
feeling. In all unsocial passions, such as anger, we 
have a divided sympathy between hitn who feels them, 
and those who are \he objects of them. Hence tho 
propriety of extremely moderating them. Pure malice 
is ^ways to be concealed or disguised^ because all 
sympathy is arrayed against it. In the private pas- 
sions, where there is only a simpler sympathy y — that 
with the original passion, — the expression has more 
liberty. The benevolent affections, where there is a 
double sympathy y — with those who feel , them, and 
those who are their* objects, are tho most agreeable^ 

and may be indulged with the least appre&ension of 

• • * 

• f 

• This remark is chiefly applicable to Htiiim*s Essays. His 
Treatise of Human Nature is more Hobbian in its general tenor, 
though it has Ciceronian passages. 

j>4 
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finding no echo in other breasts. Sjmpathj with the 
gtatitade of those who are benefited by good actions, 
prompts us to consider them as deserving of rewa^ 
and forms the sefise of m^rit ; as fellow-feeling with 
the resentment of those who are injured by crimes 
leads us to look on them as worthy of punishment, 
and constitutes the sense of demerit These sentiments 
require not only beneficial actions, but benevolent 
motives ; being compounded, in the case of merit, of 
a direct sympathy with the good (^sposition of the 
benefactor, ar^ an indirect sympathy with the persons 
benefited ; in the opposite case, with precisely opposite 
sympathies. He who does an act of wrong to another 
to gratify his own passions, must not expf;ct that the 
spectators, who have none of his undue partiality to 
his own interest, will enter into his feelings. In such a 
case, he knows that they will pity the person wronged, 
and be full of indignation against him. When he is 
cooled, ho adopts the sen/iments of others bn his own 
crime, feels shame at the impropriety of his former 
passion, pity for those who have suffered by him, and 
a dread of punishment from general and just resent- 
ment. Such arc the constituent parts of remorse. 

Our moral sentiments respecting ourselves arise 
from those which others feel concerning us. We feel a 
self-approbation whenever we believe that the general 
feeling of mankind coincides with that state of mind 
in which we ourselves were at a given time. “ We 
sdppose ourselves the'spectators of our own behaviour, 
and endeavour to imagine wnat effect it would in this 


light produce in us.” We must view our own conduct 
with the eyes of others before vfe can judge it. The 
sense of dvity arises from putting ourselves in the 
pIm of others, and adopting their sentiments respect- 
ImUmt o^n conduct. In utter solitude there could 
no self-approbktion. The rules 6f Morality 
IM a summaiy of those sentiments ; and often bene- 
idfi^y stand in their stead when the self-delusions of 
{lassion would otherwise hide from us the non-con*^ 
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fomity of our state of miod with that whidi, in ihe 
cwHunstances, can be entered into and approved by 
impartial by-standers. •It is hence that we learn to 
raise our mind above local pr temporary clamour, and 
to fix our fyes on the surest indications of the general 
and lasting sentiments of human nature. When we 
approve of any character or action, our sentiments are 
derived from four sources : we sympathise with 

the motives of the agent ; secondly^ we enter into the 
gratitude of those who have been benefited by his 
actions ; thirdly^ we observe that his conduct has been 
agreeable to the general rufes by which those two 
sympathies j^ejnerally act ; and, last of ally when we 
consider sudh actions as forming part of a system of 
behaviour which tends to promote the happiness either 
of the individual or of society, they appear tct derive a 
beauty from this utility, i^ot unlike that which we 
ascribe to any well-contrived machine.” * 

REM4RKS. 

That Smith is the /irst who has drawn the attention 
of philosophers to one of the most curious and im- 
portant parts of human nature, — who has looked 
closely and steadily into the workings of Sympathy, 
its sudden action an J re-action, its instantaneous con- 
flicts and its emotions, its minute play and varied 
illusions, is sufficient to place him high among the 
cultivators of mental philosophy. He is very original 
in applications and explanations ; tl^ugh, for his prin- 
ciple, he is somewhat indebted to Butler, more to 
Hutcheson, and most of all to Hume: These writers^ 
except Hume in his original work, had derived sym- 
pathy, or a great •part of it, from bendvoljpnce f : 
Smitl^ with deeper insight, inverted the order. The 
great pai't performed by various sympathies ^in moral 

^ Theory of Moral Sentiments, Edinb. IQOl. ii. 304. 
t There is some confusion regarding this point in Butlor^s first 
semurn on Comnassion. 
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i^probation was first unfolded hj him ; and besides 
4 ito intrinsic importance, it strengthened the proofs 
against those theories which ascribe that great func- 
tion CO Reason. Another^ great merit of the th^rjr 
of sympathy” is, that it brings into thb strongest 
light that most important characteristic of the moral 
sentiments which consists in their being the only prin* 
ciples leading to action, and dependent on emdtion or 
sensibility, with respect to the objects of which, it 
is not only possible but natural for all mankind to 
agree.* « 

The main defects of 'this theory seem to bo the 
following. 

1. Though it is not to be condemned fbr declining 
inquiry into the origin of our fellow-feeling, which, 
being one of the most certain of all facts, might well 
be assumed as ultimate in speculations of this nature, 
it is evident that the circumstances to which some 
speculators ascribe the formation of sympathy at Jieast 
contribute to strengthen or impair, to contract or ey- 
pand it. It will appear, more conv cniently, in the next 
article, that the theory of “sympathy” W suffered 
from the omission of these circumstances. For the 
present^ it is enough to observe how much our com- 
passion for various sorts of aniinals, and oUr fellow 
feeling with various races of meii, are proportioned 
to the resemblance which they bear to ourselves, to 
the frequency of our intercourse with them, and to 
Other causes whieV in the opinion of some, afford 
evidence that sympathy' itsJf is dependent on k more 
general law. 

2. Had Smith extended his tiew beyond the^ mere 
play of sypipathy itself, and taken into account all 


» ftftfings of beauty, ^ndenr, and whatever else is com- 
under the name U Taste, form no exception, for tlunf 
‘ Ikui to action, but terminate in delightful contemplation ; 
I constitntef the essential distinction between them and the 
>aftiral sentiments, to which, in some points of view, they may 
doabdem be likened, 

I 
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its* preliminarieff, and accompaniments, and conse-^ 
quence^ it seems improbable that he would have 
mllen into the great error of representing the sym- 
pathies in their primitive^ state, without undergoing 
any transformation, as continuing exclusively to con- 
stitute the moral sentiments. He is not content with 
teaching that they are the roots out of which these 
sentiments grow, the stocks on which they are grafted, 
the elements of which they are compounded doc- 
trines to which nothing could be objected but their 
unlimited extent. He tacitly assumes, ^hat if a sym- 
pathy in the beginning caused or formed a moral 
approbation, io it must ever continue to do. He pro- 
ceeds like J geologist who should tell us that the Imdy 
of this planet had always been in the same state, 
shutting his eyes to transition states, and secondary 
formations ; or like a chemist who should inform us 
that nq compound substance can possess new qualities 
entirely dtiferent from tho^e which belong to its 
giaterials. His acquiescence in this old and still 
general error is the more remarkable, because Mr. 
Hume’s beautiful Dissertation on the Passions* had 
just before opened a striking view of some of the com- 
positions and decompositions which render the mind 
of a formed man as different from its original state, as 
the organisation of a complete animal is from the 
condition of the first dim speck of vitality. It is from 
this oversight (ill supplied by moral rules, — a loose 
Stone in his building) that he has exposed himself to 
objections founded on experience, <^0 which it is im- 
possible to attempt any answer. For it is certain that 
in many, nay in most cases of moral approbation, 
the adult man approves the action or^ disposition 
merely as ri^ht^ and with a distinct conscious^ss that 
no process of sympathy intervenes betwedn the ap-* 
proval and its object It is«Certain that an janbihssed < 
person would call it moral approbatiotiy only as far as 


* Essays and Treatises, vol. ii. 
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it excluded the interposition of any reflection between 
the conscience and the mental state approved. Upon 
the supposition of an unchanged state of our active 
principles, it would follow;^ that sympathy never had 
any share in the greater part of them. Had he ad- 
mitted the sympathies to be only elements entering 
into the formation of Conscience, their disappearance, 
or their appearance only as auxiliaries^ after the mind 
is mature, would ha\c been no more an objection to 
his system, than the conversion of a substance from a 
transitional tt a permanent state is a perplexity to 
the geologist. It would* perfectly resemble the de- 
struction of qualities, which is the ordinary eflect of 
chemical composition. « 

3. The same error has involved him in another 


difficulty perhaps still more fatal. The sympathies 
have nothing more of an imperative character than 
any other emotions. They attract or repel like other 
feelings, according to thur intensity. If^ then, the 
sympathies continue in mature minds to coustiiute 
Ae whole of Conscience, it becomes utterly impossible 
to explain the character of command and supremacy, 
which is attested by the unanimous voice of mankind 
to belong to that faculty, and to form its essential 
distinction. Had he adopted the other representation, 
it would be possible to conceive, \jeihaps easy to ex- 
plain, that Conscience should possess a quahty which 
belonged to none of its <»ltments. 

4. It is to this representation that Smith’s theory 
owes that unhappy appeal .«nce of rendering the rule 
of our conduct dependent on the notions and passions 
of those who surround us, of which the utmost efforts 


of the most refined ingenuity have not been able to 
divest if This objection, or topic, is^often ignorantly 
urged ; thfe answers are frequently solid ; but to most 
naiien^^y must always appear to be an ingenious and 
ijMbdCEte contrivance of cycles and epicycles^ which 
jM^ex the mind too much to satisfy it, and seem de- 
^md to evade difficulties which cannot be solved. 
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All theories which treat Conscience as built up by 
drcumstances inevitably acting on all human mind% 
are, indeed, liable to somewhat of the same miscon* 
ception; unless they pla^e in the strongest light 
(what Smith’s theory excludes) the total destruction 
of the scaffoldings which was necessary only to the 
erection of the building, after thd mind is adult and 
mature, anfl warn the hastiest reader, that it then 
rests on its own foundation alone. 

5. The constant reference of our own dispositions 
and actions to the point of \iew from \/hich they are 
estimated by others, seems to be rather an excellent 
expedient f<j» preserving our imjiartiality, than a 
fundament^ principle of Ethics. But inijiartiality, 
which is no more than a removal of some hinderance 
to right judgment, supplies no materials ft its exer- 
cise, and no rule, or even principle, for its guidance. It 
nearly coiijcides with the Christian precept of ‘‘ doing 
un^ others as we would thej^should do unto us;” — an 
admirable practical maxim, but, as Leibnitz has said 
truly, intended only as a correction of self-partiality. 

6. Lastly, this ingenious system renders all mo- 
rality relative, by referring it to the pleasure of an 
agreement of our feelings with those of others, — by 
confining itself enjjrely to the question of moral ap- 
probation, and by pro\iding no place for the con- 
sideration of that quality which distinguishes all good 
from all bad actions ; — a defect which will appear in 
the sequel to be more immediately fatal to a theorist 
of the sentimental, than to one of ihc^tntellectual schooL 
Smith shrinks from considering utility in that light, 
as scjpn as it presents itself, or very strangely ascribes 
its power over our moral feelings to a^oiiration of 
the mere adaptatiob of means to ends, (whicii might 
surely bo as well felt for the productioif of wide- 

S pread miSery, by a consistefit system of wjpljed'con- • 
uct,) — instead of ascribing it to benevolence, with 
Hutcheson and Hume, or to an extension of that 
very sympathy which is his own first principla^ 
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About the same time with the celebrated .work of 
&itith, but with a popular reception very different^ 
]|^. 'Richard Price, an excellent and eminent non- 
oonformisl^ minister, published A Review of the prin- 
cipal Questions in Morals f; — an attempt to revive 
the intellectual theory of moral obligation, which 
seemed to have fallen under the attacks of Butler, 
Hutcheson, ahd Hume, apd before that of Smith. It 
attracted little observation at first ; but being after- 
wards countenanced by the Scottish schpol, it may 
seem to deserve some notice^ at a moment when the 
kindred speculations of the German metaphysicians 
have efifected an establishment in France, and are no 
longer unknown in England. 

ibe Understanding itself is, according ip Price, an 
independent source of smple ideas. The various 
kinds of agreement and disagreement between ouii.’ 
ideas, spoken of by Locke, are so many new simple 
ideas.” 'This is true of our ideas of proportion, of 
our ideas of identity and diversity, existence, con- 
nection, cause and effect, power, possibility, and of 
our ideas of right and wrong.” The first relates to 
quantity, the last to actions, the rest to all things.” 
** Like all other simple ideas, they are undcfinable.” 

It is needless to pursue this theory fa]:ther, till an 
answer shall be given to the observation made before^ 
that as no perception or judgment, or other unmixed 
act of Understanding, merely as such^ and without 
the agency of some intermediate emotion, can effect 
the Will, the account given by Dr. Price of percep- 
tions «oi j^ud'gments respecting moral subjects, does 
Ml^dvance one step towards the explanation of the 
w^ri^y<'of Conscience Wer the Will, w£ch is the 

• Born, 1723 ; died, 1791. 

t ^ird edition was published at London in 1787. 
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matter to be explained. Indeed, this respectable 
writer felt the difficultj so much as to allow, ** l^t 
in contemplating the acts of moral agents, we have, 
both a perception of the understanding and a feeling 
of the heart.” He even admits, that it would have 
been highly pernicious to us if our reason had been 
left without such support But he has nqt shown 
how, on such a supposition, we could have acted 
on a mere opinion ; nor has he given any proof that 
what he calls “ support ” is not, in trutli, the whole of 
what directly produces the conformity tf voluntary 
acts to MoralHy.* 

DAVID HARTLEY.f 

The work of Dr. Hartley, entitled Obh^urvations 
on ManJ,” is distinguished by an uncommon union of 
originality |7ith modesty, in unfolding a simple and 
fruitful principle of human mature. It is disfigured 
by the absurd affectation of mathematicdl forms then 
prevalent ; and it is encumbered and deformed by a 
mass of physiological speculations, — groundless, or at 
best uncertain, and wholly foreign from its proper 
purpose, — wliich repel the inquirer into mental phi- 
losophy from its pci^sal, and lessen the respect of the 
physiologist for the author’s judgment. It is an un- 
fortunate example of the disposition predominant 

* The following sentences will illustrate the text, and are in 
truth applicable tu all moral theories on intellectual prin- 

ciples : ** Reason alone, did we })ossc«s it in a higher degree, 
would answer all the ends of the passions. Thus there would bo 
no nee4 parental affection, were all parents sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the reasons for taking upon them the guidance and 
support of those whom Mature has placed under their tee, and 
were they virtuous enough to be always detennined by thofk reasons f” 
— BbTiow, p.421. A verj slight sonsideration will 8hQw,1that 
without tlie last words the preceding part would be utteny false, 
and with them it is utterly msigniiirant. 

5 Bom, 1705 ; died, 1757. , 

London, 1749. 
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tbeoiridts to class together alh 
Ae appearances which are observed at l^e same fime^ 
>ttild in the immediate netghbburhood of each other. 
AIT that period, chemicalc phenomena were referred 
mechanical principles ; vegetable and animal life 
Vfere subjected to mechanical or chemical laws : and 
wUle some physiologists* ascribed the vital flmctiona 
to the Understanding, the greater part of metaphy- 
sicians were • disposed, with* a grosser confusion, to 
derive the intellectual operations from bodily causes. 
The error in* the latter case, though let»s immediately 
perceptible, is deeper and more fundamental ^than in * 
any other, since it overlooks the primordial and per- 
petual distinction between the being tehiih thinks and 
the thing which is thought of , — not to*bo lost sight of, 
by the mind’s eye, even for a twinkling, without in- 
volving all nature in darkijtess and confusion. Hartley 
anchOondillac f, who, much about the same time, but 
seemingly without any knowledge of each other’sjBpe- 
culationsj; began in a very similar mode to simplify, 
but also to mutilate the system of Locke, stopped short 
of what i*s called ‘‘ materialism,” which consammates 
the confusion, but touched its threshold. Thither, it 
must be owned, their philosophy pointed, and thither 
their followers proceeded. Hartley and Bonnet §, 
still more than Condillac, sui&red themselves, like 


♦ Among them Tva> p.^E. Stahl, bom, 1660 ; died, 1734;— a 
German physician and chemist c* deserved eminence. 

+ Bom, 1715; dic^l, 1780. 

J Traite sur TOiigme dts Connoissances IIumaiacsL 1746; 
Traite des Systiimes, 1749 ; Tiaitt dis'Seii^^ations, 1754. Foreign 
books were then httlc and skm ly known in England. . Hartley's 
reading, except ou theology, <;cems confinod to tiie phyi^l and 
inafflBilkitical scienceb , and Ins whole manner of thinking and 
is ^ different from that of Condillac, thgt thete is not tiie 
to snpposo the work of the one to have been known 
to the OTher. The work of Hartley, as we learn from the sketeh 
of his Hfe by hv> son, prefixed to the edition of 1791, was b^n 
in 1730, and finished in 1746. * 

§ ]^m, 1720; died, 1793. 
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4»moBt of^their contemporaries^ to overlook the im- 
portant truth, that all the changea in the organs which 
*can be likened to other material phenomena, are 
nothing more than antecedents and prerequi^s of per^ 
ceptton^ bbaring not the faintest likeness *to 
much odtward in relation to the thinking principle^ 
as if thej occurred in any other part of matter $*akid 
"that the entire comprehension %)f those changes, if it 
were attained, would not bring us a step nearer to the 
nature of thought. They who would have been the 
first to exclaim against the mistake of ^ sound for a 
colour, fpll into the more uhspeakable error of con- 
founding the 4 )erception of objects, as outward, with 
the consci^sness of our own mental operations. 
Locke’s doctrine, that "reflection” was a separate 
source of Ideas, left room for this greatest of all dis- 
tinctions; though with much unhappiness of expression, 
and with no little Variance from the course of his#wn 
speculatioifs. Hartley, Condillac, and Bonnet, in 
4ewing away^this seeming deformity from the system 
of their master, unwittingly struck off the part of the 
building which, however unsightly, gave it the power 
of yielding some shelter and guard to truths, of which 
the exclusion rendered it utterly untenable. They be- 
came consistent Nominalists; in reference to whose 
controversy Locke ^expresses himself with confusion 
and contradiction: but on this subject they added 
nothing to what had been taught by Hobbes and 
Berkeley. Both Hartley and Condillac* have the 
merit of having been unscduced 1)y the temptations 
either 6f scepticism, or of useless idealism; which, 

The following note of Condillac will show knw much he 
differed from Bartley iif his mode of considcnng the li^wtonian 
hypothesis of vibrations, and how far he was in that lespecC 
superior to hsm. ** Jc suppose ici ^t ailleurs que Ics perceptions 
de r&me ont pour cause physique Tcbranlemcnt dcS flbres du 
cerveau ( non que jo regatde cette hypothet^e emme' demontrCe^ fnats 
pctrcequWle la plus corntnode pour exphquer Hm pensie**-^ 
(Envres de Condillac, Pans, 1798, i, 60. 

VOL. L M 
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even if Berkeley and Humo could have been unknown 
tp them, must have been within sight. Both agree in 
referring all the intellectual operations to the " associ- 
ation of ideas,” and in representing that association as 
reducible to the single law, that ideas which enter 
the mind at the same time, acquire a tendency to call 
up each other, which is in direct proportion to the 
frequency of their having entered together.” In this 
important part of their doctrine they seem, whether 
unconsciously or otlierwise, to ha\c only repeated, and 
very much e^o^ianded, the opinion of Hobbes.* In its 
simplicity it is more agr(*eable than the system of Mr. 
Hume, who admitted five indcpejident laws of associ- 
ation ; and it is in comprehension far sup^/x’ior to the 
views of the same subject by Mr. Locke, whose ill- 
chosen name still retains its place in our nomenclature, 
but who only appeals to the principle as ex])laining 
6om#fancies and whimsies of the human mind. The 
capital fault of Hartley is^that of a rash gonferalisation, 
which may pro\e imperfect, end which is* at least j>re- 
mature. All attempts to oAplain instinct by this 
principle Itave hitherto been unavailing : many of the 
most important proce-^ses of reasoning have not 
hitherto been accounted for by it.f It would appear 
by a close examination, that e\ en this theory, simple 
as it appears, presupposes many fSets relating to the 
mind, of which it-s authors do not seem to have 
suspected the existence. How many ultimate facts of 
that nature, for example, aro contained and involved 
in Aristotle’s celebrated comparison of the mind in jfts 
first state to a sheet of unwritten paper! J The texture 


* Human l^Eature, chap. iv. v. vi. For more ancient statements, 
see^oterr. 4 

i ** Ce qU^ Ics logickns ont dit dc<! raisonnements dans bicn 
Vblimes, me paroit cntic^ineiit supeiflu, et d^ nul usage.** 
^ndillae; 115. ; an nsscuion of ^^hlch the gross absurdity will 
bekaimarent to the readers of Dr. Wliateley’s Treatise on Lo^ic, 
oad of the most important ^\oiks of the present age. ^ 

See Note U. 
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<of the paper, even its colour, the sort of instrumetit fit 
to act on it, its capacity to receive and to retain im- 
pressions, all its differences, from steel on the one hand 
to water on the other, certainly presuppose some facts, 
and may iihply many, without a distinct statement of 
which, the nature of writing could not bo explained 
to a person wholly ignorant of it. How many more, 
as well a*® greater laws, may be necessary to enable 
mind to perceive outward objects ! If the powers of 
perception may be thus dependent, why may not what 
is* called the “ association of ideas,” the jfttraction be- 
tween thouglits, the power o^ one to suggest another, 
bo affected by. mental laws hitherto unexplored, per- 
haps unobsCf ved ? 

But, to return from this digression into the intel- 
lectual part of man, it becomes proper to s /, that 
the difference b(' tween ITjp-tlcy and Condillac, and 
the immeasurable superiority of the former, are chiefly 
to be founfi in the application which Hartley first 
n\^d^ of the law of association to that other unnamed 
portion of our nature with which Morality more im- 
mediately deals ; — that which feels pain and pleasure, 
— is influenced by appetites and loathings, by desires 
and aversions, by affections and repugnances. Con- 
dillac’s Treatise on^ Sensation, published five years 
after the work of Hartley, reproduces the doctrine of 
Hobbes, with its root, namely, that love and hope are 
but transformed “ sensations (by which he means 
perceptions of the senses), and its wide-spread branches, 
consisting in desires and passions, which are only mo- 
difications of self-love. “The words ‘goodness’ and 
‘ beauty,’ ” says he, almost in the very words of Hobbes, 

“ express those qualities of things by which they con- 
tribute to our pleasul’ca.”f In the whole of hi^ philo- 
sophical works, wo find no trace of any d?sire ptp- 

♦ • • / 

* Condillac, iii. 21. ; more especially Traitc des ScDsations, 
part ii. chap. vi. “ Its love for outward objects m only an effedfc 
of loic for itself.” 

.t Trait6 des Sensations, part iv. chap. ni. 
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daeed by association, of any disinterested pritioiple, or 
indeed of any distinction between the percipient and 
what, perhaps, wo may venture to call the emotive 
or 'the pathematic part ef human natui'e^ fbr the 
present, until some more convenient anrf agreeable 
nhihe shall be hit on by some luckier or more skilful 
adventurer. 

To the ingenious, humble, and anxiously conscien- 
tious character of Hartley himself, we owe the know- 
ledge that, about the year 1730, he was informed that 
the Rev. Mr. Gay of ^dney- Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, then living in the west of England, asserted the 
possibility of deducing all our intellectual pleasures 
and pains from association ; tliat this led iftn (Hartley) 
to consider the power of association ; and that about 
that time Mr. Gay published his sentiments on this 
matter in a dissertation^ prefixed to Bishop Law’s 
Translation of King’s Origin of Evil,* ^ No writer 
deserves the praise oftabundant fairness more than 
Hartley in this avowal. The dissertation of whien he 
speaks is mentioned by na philosopher but himself. It 
suggested nothing apparently to any other reader. 
The general texture of it is that of homespun selfish- 
ness. The writer had the merit to see and to own 
that Hutcheson had established ^s a fact the reality 
of moral sentiments and disinterested affections. He 
blarney perhaps justly, that most ingenious malhf, for 

* Hartley’s preface to the Observat'ons on Man. The word 

intelleetaal ” is too^iarrow. Even “ mental ” would be of veiy 
doubtful propriety The theory in its full extent icquircs a word 
such as “ inorganic ” (if no better can be discovered), extending 
to all gratification, not distinctb refen ed to some specific organ, 
or at least t(f £K>me assignable part of th^ bodily frame. 

f It nas^oi been mentioned in its proper place, that Hutcheson 
apwars powhere to greater advantage than in some letters on the 
Fa^e w ifie Bees, publishcd*ahen he was very yotAng, at Dublin, 
nkk (w tfignature of “Hibcmicus.” “ Wvate vices — public 
says he, ** may signify any one of these five distinct 
propositions: 1st. They arc in themselves public benefits ; or, 
2nd. They naturally produce jiublic happiness ; or, 3rd. 
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assttming that these sentiments and aifections are im- 
planted, and partake of the nature of instincts. The 
object of his dissertation is to reconcile the mental 
appearances described by, Hutcheson with the first 
principle 6f the selfish system, that ^‘the true prin- 
ciple of all our actions is our own happiness.” Monal 
feelings and social affections are, according to him, 
" resolvable into reason, pointing out our private hap- 
piness ; and whenever this end is not perceived^ they 
are to be accounted for from the association of ideas.” 
Even in the single passiige in which'' he shows a 
glimpse of the truth, he bdfeins with confusion, ad- 
vances Vith hpsitatiou, and after holding in his grasp 
for an instaSt the principle which sheds so strong a 
light around it, suddenly drops it from his hai^ 
Instead of receiving the statements of Hutcheson (ms 
silence relating to Butler is unaccountable) as enlarge- 
ments of the science of man, he deals with them 
merely as cfifficulties to be reconciled with the received 
s^stfem of universal selfishness. In the conclusion of 
Ims fourth section, he well exemplifies the power of 
association in foiming the love of money, of fame, of 
power, &c. ; but ho still treats these effects of asso- 
ciation as aberrations and infirmities, the fruits of 
our forgetfulness and shortsightedness, and not at all 
aa the great proceiS> employed to sow and rear the 
most important principles of a social and moral nature. 

This precious mino may therefore be truly said to 
have been opened by Hartley ; for ho who did such 
superabundant justice to the hin<^ of Gay, would 
assuredly not have withheld the like tribute from 
Hutcheson, had ho observed the happy expression of 
secondary passions,” which ought to ha^o led that 
philosopher himself* farther than he ventured tto ad- 

% 

may be mads to produce it ; or, They may natur^yUbw 
(tom it } or, 5th. At least they may probably flow froth if in our 
infirm nature.” I^o a small volume containing Thoughts on 
Laughter, and Remarks on the Fable of the Bec^ Glasgow, 1758^ 
iu which the$e letters are republished. 

K«3 , 
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vance. The extraordinary value of thie part of Hart- 
lejr’s system has been hidden by various causes, which 
have also enabled writers, whoc^have borrowed from it, 
to decry it. The influence of his medical habits ren- 
ders many of his examples displeasing, and sometimes 
disgusting. He has none of that knowledge of the 
world, of that familiarity with Literature, of that 
delicate perception of the beauties of Nature and Art, 
which not only supply the most agreeable illustrations 
of mental philosophy, but afford the most obvious and 
striking instances of its happy application to subjects 
generally interesting. His particular applications of 
the general law are often mistaken, apd are seldom 
more tjian brief notes and ha<^ty suggeVtions; — the 
g|rras of theories which, while some might adopt them 
^^out detection, others might discover without being 
aware that they weie antjeipatcd. To wliich it may 
be added, that in spite of the imposing forms of Geo- 
metry, the work is not^ really distmguisHfed by good 
method,' or oven unifoi m adherence to that which h%d 
been chosen. ITis style is entitled to no praise but 
that of clfearness, and a simplicity of diction, through 
which is visible a singular simiilicity of mind. No 
bopk perhaps exists which, with so few of the common 
allurements, comes at last so much to please by the 
picture it presents of the writer's character, — a cha- 
racter which kept him puio from th(* pursuit, often 
from the consciousness of novelty, and rendered him 
a discoverer in spHe of iiis own modesty. In those 
singular passages®in which, i midst the profound in- 
ternal tranquillity of all the European nations, he 


foretells approaching convulsions, to bo followed by 
overth^w of states and Churches, his quiet and 
gentle epirit, elsewhere almost ready to inculcate pas- 
<^rttt|^ediSnce for the sake of peace, is supported under 
forebodings by^the hope of that general pro- 
in virtue and happiness which he saw through 
preparatdry confusion. A meek piety, inclining 
toWrds mysticism, and sometimes indulging in visions 
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wHch borrow a lustre from his fervid benevolence, 
was beautifully, and perhaps singularly, blended in 
him with zeal for the most unbounded freedom of in- 
quiry, flowing both from own conscientious belief 
and his flnmingled love of Truth. Whoever can so 
far subdue his repugnance to petty or secondary faults 
as to bestow a careful perusal on the work, must be 
unfortunate if he does not see, feel, and own, that the 
writer was a gieat pliilosopher and a good man. 

To those who thus study the work, it will be ap- 
parent that Hartley, like other philossphers, either 
overlooked or failed explicitly to announce that dis- 
tinctioh bct^ycen peiception and emotion, without 
which no ^y^stem of mental philosophy is complete. 
Hence arose the partial and incomplete view of Truth 
conveyed by the use of the phiase ** association* of 
ideas.** If the word "association,” which rather in- 
dicates the connection between separate things than 
the perfe<fl; combination and fusion which occur in 
ipahy operations of the min&, must, notwithstanding 
its inadequacy, still bo retained, the phrase ought at 
least to be "association” of thoughts with emotionsy 
as well as tvith each ot/u r. With that enlargement an 
objection to the Hartleian doctrine would have been 
avoided, and its originality, as well as superiority over 
that of Condillac, Would have appeared indisputable. 
The examples of avaiice and other factitious passions 
are very well chosen ; first, because few will be found 
to suppose that they are original principles of human 
nature*; secondly, because the process by which they 
are generated, being subsequent to the age of attention 
and recollection, may be brought home to the under- 
standing oi aU men ; and, thirdly, becausq they afibrd 
• % 

* A very ingenious man. Lord Karnes, whose Woiks had a 
great effect i^ rousing the mind of contemporaiics and calflRty- 
men, has indeed fancied that thcro is ** a hoarding ftisn&ct ** itk 
nutn and other animals. But such conclusions are not so much 
ohfjects of confutation, as ludicrous pi oofs of th3 absurdity of the 
premises which lead to them. 
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the most striking instance of secondary pitssion^ 
which not only become independent of the primary 
principles from which they ar^ derived, but hostile to 
them, and so superior in strength as to be capable of 
overpowering their parents. As soon as tho mind be- 
CDpies familiar with the frequent case of the mian who 
first pursued money to purchase pleasure, but at last, 
when he becomes a miser, loves his hoard better than 
all that it could purchase, and sacrifices all pleasures 
for its increase, we are prepared to admit that, by a 
like process, the afiections, when they are fixed on the 
happiness of others as tlteir ultimate object, without 
any reflection on self, may not only be perfectly de- 
tached from self-regard or private desh^s, but may 
subdue these and e\ ery other antagonist passion which 
can stand in their way. As the miser loves money for 
its own sake, so may the benevolent man delight in 
the well-being of his felloifrs. His good-will becomes 
as disinterested as if it had been implanttd and un- 
derived. The like procc^sa applied to what is cabled 
self-love,” or the desire of permanent well-being, 
clearly explains the mode in which that principle is 
gradually formed from the separate appetites, without 
whose previous existence no notion of well-being 
could be obtained. In like manner, sympathy, per^ 
haps itself the result of a transfer bf our own personal 
feelings by association to other sentient beings, and of 
a subsequent transfer of their feelings to our own 
minds, engenders the various social aifections, which 
at last generate in ,ipost mindr some regard to the well- 
being of our country, of mankind, of all creatures 
capable of pleasure, national Self-love controls and 
guides tho|e far keener self-regarding passions of 
which ift is the cliild, in the samo&manner ap general 
benevolente balances and governs the variety of much 
social afiections <from which it sprkiga It is 
ifJmflcieiit and obstinate error of philosophers to re- 
present these two calm principles as being the source 
of the impelling passions and affections, instead of 
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being among the last results of them. Each of them 
exercises a sort of authority in its sphere; but the 
dominion of neither is eo-existent with the whole na- 
ture of man. Though they have the power to quicken 
and check,* they are both &o feeble to impel ; and if 
the primary principles were extinguished, they would 
both perish from want of nourishment. If indeed all 
appetites and desires were destroyed, no subject would 
exist on which either of these general principles 
could act. 

The affections, desires, aif6 emotions^ having for 
their ultimate object the dispositions and actions of 
voluntaCTy agents, which alone, from the nature of 
their object^re co-extensivo with the whole of our 
active nature, are, according to the same philosophy, 
necessarily formed in every human mind by the 
transfer of feeling which is effected by the principle 
of Association. Gratitude, pity, resentment, and 
shame, scciti to be the simplest, the most active, and 
the^ost uniform elements ih their composition. It 
is easy to perceive how tlie complacency inspired by 
a benefit may bo transferred to a benefactor^ — thence 
to all beneficent' beings and acts. The weU-chosen 
instance of the nurse familiarly exemplifies the man- 
ner in which the ciiild transfers his complacency 
from the gratification of his senses to the cause of Jt, 
and thus learns an affection for her who is the source 
of hi^ enjoyment. With this simple process concur, 
in the case of a fender nurse, and far more of, a 
mother, a thousand acts of reliefi and endeannenf^ 
the complacency that results from Vhich is fixed on 
the person from whom they fiow, and in some degree 
extended by association to all who resemble that 
person. So much o£ the pleasure of early Tife depends 
on others, that the like process is almost jponstantly 
repeated, t Hence the origii^ of benevolence majHbe 
understood, and the disposition to approve Wl bene- 
volent, and disapprove all malevolent* acts. ^ Hence 
also the same approbation and disapprobation are 
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extended to all acts which wo clearly perceive to 
promote or obstruct the happiness of men. When 
the complacency is expressed in action, benevolence 
m*^y be said to bo transi^^rmod into a part of Con- 
science. The rise of sympathy may p'robably bo 
ejcplaincd by the process of association, which transfers 
the feelings of others to ourselves, and ascribes our 
own feelings to other&, — at first, and in some degree 
always, in proportion as the resemblance of ourselves 
to others is comph^te. ^Th(» likeness in the outward 
signs of emotion is one of the wid(‘St channels in this 
commerce of hearts. l*ity thereby becomes one of 
the grand sources of benevolence, and perhaps con- 
tributes more largely than gratitude I'^it is indeed 
one of the first motives to tlie conferring of those 
benefits which inspire grateful affection. KSympathy 
with the sufferer, then fore, is also transformed into 
a real sentiment, directly appro\ ing benevolent actions 
and dispositions, and moic mnotely, all ffetions that 
promote happiness). 'Flie anger of the sufferer, *!(ir,st 
against all causes of jiaiii, afterwards against all 
intentional agents who produce it, and finally against 
all those in whom the infliction of pain proceeds from 
a mischievous disposition, when it is communicated 
to others by sympatliy, and is so far purified by 
gradual separation from selfl^li anH indi\ idual interest 
as to be equally felt again«»t all wrong-doers, — whether 
the wrong be done ag^iinot ourselves, our friends, or 
our enemies, — it is the root out of which springs that 
which is commonly and w( 11 calk'd a “ sense of justice” 
— the most indispensable, perhaps, of all the com- 
ponent parts of the moral facultieL 

This is ^0 main guard against Wrong. It relates 
to thatt portion of Morality where many of the out- 
w agd a cts^are capable of bving reduced under certain 
^ V\o\aWtn\s, wlamvct 

suWcientiy pr( cise, and the mi'.ehief sufficiently gr<^at^ 
may be guarded by tho terror of punitfhtnent 

In the observation of the lulcs of justice 
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breaches of them we denominate ^ crimes” An ab- 
horrence of crimes, especially of those which indicate 
the absence of benevolence, as well as of regard for 
justice, is strongly felt; because well-framed pQnal 
laws, bein^ the lasting declaration of the moral indig- 
nation of many generations of mankind, as long |is 
they remain in unison with the sentiments of ^he age 
and country for which they are destined, exceedingly 
strengthen the same feeling in every individual ; and 
this they do wherever tlie laws do not so much deviate 
from the habitual feelings of the multitude as to pro- 
duce a struggle between law dnd sentiment, in which it 
is hard “to say, on which side success is most deplorable. 
A man who'^erforms his duties may bo esteemed, but 
is not ailmired ; because it rcciuires no more than ordi- 
nary virtue to act tv ell where it is shameful aid dan- 
gerous to do otluTwise. Tlie rigliteousness of those 
who act solely from such * inferior motives, is little 
better than*tliat “ of the Scribes and Pharisees.” Those 
qpl/ arc just in the eye of thfc moralist who act justly 
from a constant disposition to render to every man 
his own.* Acts of kindness, of generosity, of pity, 
of placability, of humanity, when they are long con- 
tinued, can hardly fail mainly to flow from the pure 
fountain of sin excellent nature. They are not redu- 
cible to rules ; anu* the Jittempt to enforce them by 
punishment would destroy them. They are virtues^ 
of which the essence coubists in a good disposition of 
mind. 

As wo gradually transfer our deyro from praise to 
praiseworthiness, this principle also is adopted into 
consciousness. On the other hand, when we are led 
by association to feel a painful contempt for those 
feelings and actions of our })ast self which wcidespise 

A 

* “ Justus cst constans ct perp^tua voluntas suum 
hucndi;” an excellent dohmtwu in t\io mouiU of 
moralists, from whom it is borrowed, but altogether misplaced by 
the Koman jurists in n body of laws which deal duly with outward 
acts in their relation to the order and interest of socie^* 
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in others, there is developed in our hearts another 
element of that moral sense. It is a remarkable 
instance of the power of the Jaw of Association, that 
the contempt or abhorrence which we feel for the 
baJ actions of others may be transferred b} it, in any 
degree of strength, to our own past actions of the 
li&e kiiiH : and as the hatred of bad actions is trans- 
ferred to the agent, the same transfer may occur in our 
own case in a manner perfectly similar to that of 
which we are conscious in our feelings towards our 
fellow-creatures. There arc many causes which 
render it generally f(»ebl<5r ; but it is perfectly evident 
that it requires no more than a sufficient strength of 
moral feeling to make it equal; and t^t the most 
apparently hyperbolical language used by penitents, 
in describing their remorse, may be justified by the 
principle of Association. 

At this step in our progress, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that a most important consideration has escaped 
Hartley, as well as evefry other philosoi>her.* The 
language of all mankind implies that the Moral 
Faculty, whatever it may be, and from what origin 
soever it may spring, is intelligibly and properly 
spoken of as One. It is as coininon in mind, as in 
matter, for a compound to have propcTties not to be 
found in any of its constituent j^trts. The truth of 
this proposition is as certain in the human feelings as 
in any material combinati(*n. It i& therefore easily to 
bo understood, thuL originally separate feelings may 
be so perfectly blended by a process performovl in 
each mind, that they can no longer be disjoined from 
each other, but must always co-operate, and thus 
reach the only union which we can conceive. The 
sentimo'at of moral approbation, formed by association- 
^oii^of antecedent affiectioi % may become so perfectly 
'tf ilp^pdent of them, thsit wo are no longer conscious 
jr the means by which it was formed, and never can 


* See auproj section on Butler. 
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in practice repeat, though we may in theory perceive, 
the process by which it was generated. It is in that 
mature and sound state of our nature that our emo- 
tions at thp view of Right-^nd Wrong are ascribed to 
Conscience. But why, it may be asked, do these feel- 
ings, rather than others, run into each other, and 
constitute Conscience ? The answer seems to be what 
has already been intimated in the observations on 
Butler. The affinity lx*tween these feelings consists 
in this, that while all other feelings relate to outward 
objects, they alone contemplate exclusively the dispQ- 
sitiom and actions of voluntary agents. When they 
are completely transferred from objects, and even per- 
sons, to disj^sitions and actions, they are fii^^ed, by 
the perfect coincidence of their axm^ for combining to 
form that one faculty which is directed onl to that 
aim. 

The words ‘‘ Duty” and " Virtue,” and the .word 
ought,” winch most perfectly denotes duty, but is also 
connected with Virtue, in every well-constituted mind, 
in this state become the fit language of the acquired, 
perhaps, but uni\erbally and necessarily acquired, 
faculty of Conscience. Some account of its peculiar 
natuic has been attempted in the remarks on Butler; 
for a further one fitter occasion will occur here- 
after. Some light may however now be thrown on 
the subject by a short statement of the hitherto un- 
observed distinction between the moral sentiments 
and another cLiss of feelings with which they have 
some qualities in common. The “ pleasure s” (so called) 
of imagination appear, at least in most cases, to ori- 
ginate in association ; but it is not till the original 
cause of the gratification is obliterated from tlie mind, 
that they acquire their proper character. Order and 
proportion may bo at first chosen for thdir CM^^e- 
nience ; it is not until they afo admired for ihoi^own 
sake that they become objects of taste. Though all 
the proportions for which a horse is valued may be 
indications of speed, safet}^, strength, and health, it is 
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not the less true that they only can ho said to admire 
the animal for his beauty, who leave such considera- 
tions out of the account while they admire. The 
pleasure of contemplatiop in these paiticulars of 
Nature and Art becomes universal and immediate, 
being entirely detached from all regard to individual 
beings. It contemplates neither use nor interest. In 
this important particular the pleasure's of imagination 
agree with the moral sentiments : hence the applica- 
tion of the same language to both in ancient and 
modern timT^; — hence ^ilso it arises that they may 
contemplate the very same qualities and pbjects. 
There is certainly much beauty in tho-^fter \irtnes, 
— much grandeur in the soul of a hero or a martyr : * 
but the essential distinction still remains ; the purest 
moral taste contemjdates the^o qualities only with 
quiescent delight or re\erence ; it has no further view; 
it points towards no action. Con->cience, yn the con- 
trary, containing in it <\ ]>leasuro in the ppO'spec/ of 
doing right, and an ardent dtsiio to act well, ha\ing 
for its sole object the dispositions and acts of voluntary 
agents, is hot, like moral taste, satisfied with passive 
contemplation, but eonstantly tends to act on the will 
and conduct of the man. Moial taste may aid it, may 
be absorbed into it, and usually ((^jjtnbutc's its part to 
the formation of the moral faculty ; but it is distinct 
from that faculty, and may be disp report ioned to it. 
Conscience, being by^itss iiatuie conhiied to mental 
dispositions and voluntary r Is, of necessity ex- 
cluded from the cx-dinary consnlcration of all things 
antecedent to those dispositions. , The circumstances 
from which such states of mind may arise, are most 
important objects of consideration for the Understand- 
ing ; bift they are without the sphere of Conscience, 
vWgj^cvPr ascends beyond the* heart of thg man. It 
that in the c»ye ^of Conscience man becomes 
amenable to its authority for all his inclinations as 
well as deeds ;*that some of them arc approved, loved, 
and revered ; and that all the outward effects of dis- 
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esteem, contempt, or moral anger, are felt to bo the 
just lot of others. 

But, to return to Hartley, from this perhaps intni* 
sivo statement of what doQS not properly belong ,to 
him : ho represents all the social aifcctions of grati- 
tude, veneration, and love, inspired by the virtues of 
our fellow-men, as capable of being transferred by 
cissociation to the tranbccndent and unminglcd good- 
ness of the Ruler of the Avorld, and thus to give rise 
to piety, to which ho gives the name of " the theo- 
pathetic affection.” This principle, like alilhe former 
in the mental s(*ries, is gradually detached from the 
trunk oh which it grew : it takes separate root, and 
may altogetlf^r o\erbhadow the parent stock. As 
such a Being cannot be concehed without the most 
perfect and constant reference to Ilib good* *ss, so 
piety may not only become* a part of Conscience, but 
its governing and animating principle, which, after 
long lending its own energy jind authority to every 
otUert is at last described by our philosopher as swal- 
lowing up all of them in order to perform the same 
functions more infallibly. 

In every stage of this progress we arc taught by 
Dr. Hartley that a new product apjicars, which be- 
comes perfectly dibtgnct from the elements which 
formed it, whicli may be utterly dissimilar to them, 
and may attain any degree of vigour, however su- 
perior to theirs. Thus the objects of the private 
desires disappear when we are ein])loyed in the pur- 
suit of our lasting welfare; that which was first sought 
only as a means, may come to be purbued as an end, 
and preferred to the original end ; the good opinion 
of our fellows becomes more valued than tlw benefits 
for which it was at first courted ; a man is roSdy to 
sacrifice his life for him who has shown gehcrosjty^^^ 
even to otlfcrs; and persons 'otherwise of common ' 
character are capable? of cheerfully marching in a 
forlorn hope, or of almost instinctively leaping into 
the sea to save the life of an entire stranger. These 
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last acts, often of almdst unconscious virtue, so fa- 
mlKar to the soldier and the sailor, so unaccountable 
on certain sjstems of j^failosophy, often occur wilhout 
a thought of applause and reward ; — too quickly for 
the thought of the latter, too obscurely for the hope 
of the former ; and they are of such a nature that no 
man could be impelled to them by the mere expecta- 
tion of either. 

The gratitude, sympathy, resentmeni^ and shame, 
which are the principal constituent parts of the Moral 
Sense, thus lose their separate agency, and constitute 
an entirely new faculty, co-extensivo with all the dis- 
positions and actions of voluntary Sffcnts ; though 
some of them are more predominant^ m particulair 
cases of moral sentiment than others, and though the 
aid of all continues to be necessary in their original 
character, as subordinate but distinct motives of ac- 
tion. Nothing more evidently points out the distinc- 
tion of the Hartloian system from all systems called 
“selfish,” — not to say its superioiity in respect to dis- 
interestedness over all moral systems before Butler 
and Hutcheson, — than that exeeHcnt part of it which 
relates to the “ rule of life.” The \ arious principles of 
human action rise in \ aluo according to the order in 
which they spring up after cacli^tlier. We can then 
only be in a state of as much enjo} ment as we are 
evidently capable of attaining, when we prefer interest 
to the original gratifications ; honour to interest ; the 
pleasures of imagination to those of sense ; the dictates 
of Conscience tfr pleasure, interest, and reputation; 
the well-being of fellow-creatures to our own indul- 
gences ; in a word, when we pursue moral good and 
social happiness chiefly and for their own sake. 
t^With self-interest,” says Hartley, somewhat inac- 
mi^itely^m language, “.nan must begin. He may 
sXa in 4 self-annihiJatiOn. Theopathy, dr plenty, al- 
fiiough the last result of tlifi purified and exalted 
Moments, may at length swdlow up every other 
principle, and absorb the whole man.” Even if this 
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last doctrine should be an exaggejration unsuited to 
our present condition, it will the ^lu^re strongly illus- 
trate the compatibility, or rather the necessary con- 
nection, of this theory wi^ the existence and power 
of perfectly disinterested principles of human action. 

It is needless to remark on the secondary and 
auxiliary causes which contribute to the formation 
of moral sentiTiient; — education, imitation, general 
opinion, laws, and government. They all presuppose 
the Moral Faculty ; in an improved state of society 
they contribute powerfully ^ strengthen* it^, and on 
some occasions they cnfeebl^ distort, and maim it ; 
but in All cases they must thems(dves be tried by the 
test of an etMcal standard. I'he value of this doctrine 
will not ])c essentially atiected by supposmg aerreater 
number of original j)rineiples than those a&si med by 
Dr. Hartley. The principle of Association applies as 
mucli to a gr(‘ater as to smaller number. It is a 
quality eoiifmon to it with all theories, that the more 
b^mj^licity it reaches consist (uftly with truth, the more 
perfect it becomes. Clauses are not to be multiplied 
without necessity. If by a considerable multiplication 
of primary desires the law of Association were lowered 
nearly to the level of an auxiliary agent, the philo- 
sophy of human nature' would still be under indelible 
obligations to the j5hiloso])her who, by his fortunate 
error, rendered the iinportaiiee of that great principle 
obvious and eoiispieuous. 


It has been the remarkable fortune of this writer to 
have been mon' jirized and more disregaided by the 
cultivators of moral s|)eeulation, than perliaps’'*any 
other phil(j3opher. 7 lie had many of the quaJ^ta^g^ 

• • 

• Born, 1705; died, 1774. ^ 

t “ 1 have* toiiiid in this writer more original thinking and ob- 
servation upon the several subjects tiiat he has taken in hand than 
VOL. L If 
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which might be expected in an affluent country pjen- 
tlemen, living in a privacy undisturbed by j)olitical 
zeal, and with a leisure unbpaken by the calls of a 
profession, at a time 'u England Imd njpt entirely 
renounced her old for metaphysical speculation. 
He was naturally eiulowed, not indeed with more 
than ordinary acutene'>^^ or sensibility, nor with a 
high degree of reach anil range of mind, but with a 
singular capacity for careful ohs(*r\ation and original 
reflection, ^aiul 'vn ith a fancy ])erhaps unmatched in 
producing various and l^appy illiistiation. The most 
observable of his moral qllaIitie'^ appear to ha\(‘ been 
prudence and cheer! ullles•^, good-natun' and 
temper. The influenei* of his situation and chaiacter 
is visible in his writings. Iiidnlginir his o\\ n tastes 
and f.inci<*N liki* most Engli^li sipiirev ol his tiini*, he 
became, like many of tliem, a *^01*! of humourist. 
Ilenco much of his originality and indtq)endenf e ; 
hence the boldne''s wi^h >\hich h(‘ opiuily emplo}s 
illustrations from homely ol)j**cls. Ill* wiole to pii a^e 
himself more than the public, lie had too litlle re- 
gard fur reader-^, either to -aeiifice his ^mcenry to 
them, or to cuib his own proh\il\, lepetition, and 
egotism, from the fiMr of fatiguing tlieni. Hence lie 
became as loose, as rambling, and. as much an egotist 
as Montaigne ; but not so agieeaf>ly so, not withstand- 
ing a considcralde resemblance of i»ennis ; because* ho 
wrote on subjects wlK*re di^n'der and igotism an* un- 
seasonable, ami for readers horn ih(‘y disturb instead 
of amusing. Hi jirolixity at last so increased itself, 
when his work became long, that r<*petition in tho 
latter parts partly arose Irom forg(*t fulness of the 

•I 

in any other, — not to ‘■ay than 111 .ill dthers pat together. Ilis 
^q^t alsd* for iliustiatiuri 1 uiiinallul.” — I^lhy, J'lctacc to 
^pural’antji Politic al Piiilosophy. Sie the exiclleri. piclacc to an 
kbridgnient, by Mi. lla/litt, i>f Tuikcr’s Mork, piiblibhcil in 
Uondon in 18Ci7. iVIav I \ciiture to refer also to my own Dis- 
course on the Law of Natuie and Nations, London, 1799 ? Mr. 
btewart treats Tucker and Hartley with unwonted horslmcss. 
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formor ; and thou^^h liis freedom from slavish defer- 
ence to general opinion is very commendable, it must 
bo ownc'd, that his watit of a wholesome fear of the 
public renders the perusai of a work which is ex- 
tremely interesting, and even amusing in most of its 
parts, on the whole a laborious task. lie was by 
early education a believer in Christianity, if not by 
natural character religious, llis cjilm good sense and 
accommodating lempcu* led him rather to explain 
established doctrines in a mann(‘r agreeable to his 
philosophy, than to assail the|n. Hence he was repre- 
sented as a tinie-ser\er by freethinkers, and as a 
heretic ])y th^ •orthodox.^ Living in a country where 
the secure tran(|uillity flowing from the l^e\olution 
was gradually drawing forth all mental acti‘ ity to- 
wards [)ractical pursuits and outward ob,* cts, ho 
hast(uied from the rudiinei^ts of mental and moral 
philoso])hy,^ to those branches of it which touch the 
business of nien.f TTad In* j*ecast without changing 
li4a thoughts, — had he <letached those ethical observa- 
tions for Mdiich he had so peculiar a vocation, from 
the disputes of his country and his day, he might 
have thrown many of his elia])ters into their proper 
form of essays, and theso might have been compared, 
though not lik(‘iiec^ to tlio'^e of Hume. But the 
country g(*ntleinan, philoso])hic as he was, had too 
much fondness for his ow ii humours to engsige in a 
cours(» of dnidirery and deferenee. It may, however, 
be confidently added, on the authority of all those 

♦ This iUs]w&itioii to compromise and nccoininodation, which 
is discoverable in P.iloy, was caiTie»l to its utmost length by 
Mr. I ley, a man of iiiiich acuteiies*., IVofessor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. . « 

f Perhai)s no philosopher ever stated more justly, jnore natu- 
rally, or more modestly tli.m Tut kcr, the ruling maxim of ^ 
life. “My tllhuglirs/* says he. “ hftve taken a turrwfrom my 
earliest youth tow ards searching into the foundations and measures 
of Right and Wrong; my lo\e for retirement h.ts furnished me 
with continual leisure; and the exercise of my reason has been 
my daily employment.” ^ ^ 
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who have fairly made the experiment, that whoever, 
unfettered by a previous system, undertakes the labour 
necessary to discover and relisli tin In'sfh excellences 
of 'this nietaphy'?ieal Motitaijrne, will tSrd his toil 
lightened as he proceeds, by a {xrowing indulgence, if 
not partiality, for tlie foibles of the huinourisi, and at 
last r(* warded, in a greater degree perhaps than by 
any other writer on mixed and apfdicd ])hiloRophy, 
by being led to commanding stations and new points 
of view, whence tlie mind of a inorah\st can liardly 
fail to catch .sonir* frc'sh prospects of Nature and duty. 

It is in mix(Hl, not in ]>iire philoso])hy, that his 
superiority conNisl^. In the ]mrl of li\ work which 
relates to the Int(*llect, he has adopted much from 
Hartley, hiding but aggravating the olfence by a 
change of t(*chnical terms ; and he was ungrateful 
enough to eountcmance ^he vulgar sneer which in- 
Tolv es the mental anal} si', of that ])hilosgplicr in the 
ridicule to wliieli his phy -iological hypothesis is littble.* 
Thufc*, for the Ilartleian term “association” lie subsCi- 
tut(\s that of “ traii'^latioii,” when adoj)ting the same 
theory of the principles whi(*Ii mo\ e tin* mind to action. 
In the practical and applicable ])art of that inquiry lio 
indeed far surpasses Hartley ; and it is little to add, 
that he unspeakably exceeds U at bare and naked 
thinker in the useful as wtdl as admirable faculty of 
illustration. In the striclly tlieor(*tical part liis ex- 
position is consi<h*rably fuller ; but th(» defect of hia 
genius becomes conspicuoi wlum he handh^s a very 
general prineii>le. The very term “translation "ought 
to have kept up in his mind a#steady conviction tliat 
the secondary motives to action become as indc- 

I 

* LighW of Nature, vol. ii. ^Iiup. xviii., of which the conclusion 
rjna} he ptnnted out .'u* a <«pccinicn of pcrh<if)s unir|atchcd fruitful- 
rtiess, vivAcity, and fclu ity of iilubtration. The admirable s(*nsc of 
conclusion of chap. xxv. seems to have suggested Paley’s 
good chapter oh ILippiiiess. The alteration of Plato's comparison 
of Uca&on to a charioteer, and the passions to the horses, in 
chap, xxvi., is oli characteristic and transcendent excellence. 
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pendont, .and seek their own objects as exclusively, as 
the j)rimary principles. His own examples are rich in 
proof's of this important truth. But there is a slippery 
descent in the theory of^liuman nature, by wlpcli 
he, like niost of his forerunners, slid unawjires into 
Selfishnc‘ss. He was not preserved from this fall by 
sceiij" that all th(» delib(‘ra,te principles which have 
self for tlK'ir o))jeet are tlieinselves secondart/ form- 
ation; and he was led into the general error by the 
notion tliat ])leasiire, or, as he calls it, “satisfaction,” 
was the original and sole ol^(*ct of all a}ll)etites and 
desires; — confounding this with the true, but very dif- 
ferent {)ro])o.sUion, that the attainment of all the ob- 
jects of a])p(^ife and desire is pi*odiictive of jdeasure. 
He did not see that, without presupjiosing desires, the 
word “pleasure” would have no signiticat’ n; and 
that the repre.-ncid.ilions b^ which ho was s(‘duccd 
would leave only one appdite or desire in human 
nature. HI* had no adeipiak* and constant conception, 
tjiatfthe translation of desirf from l)(*in» the end to 
be the means occasioned the formation of a new pas- 
sion, which is perfectly distinct from, and kltogcther 
independent of, the original desire. Too frequently 
(for he was neither obstinate nor uniform in error) he 
considered these translations as accidental defects in 
human nature, not iis the appointed means of supply- 
ing it with its variety of active princijiles. He was 
too apt to spi‘ak as if the selfisli elements were not 
destroyed in the new combination, but remained still 
capable of being recalled, when cowvenient, like the 
links in a chain of reasoning, which we pass over 
from forgetfulness, or for brevity. Take him all in 
all, however, the neglect of his writings is tl^e strongest 
proof of the disincliniation of the English nation, for 
the last half century, to metapliysical philosophy.* ^ 


* Much of Tuckefs chapter on Pleasure, aiyl of Palo/s on 
Happiness (both of which are invaluable), is contained in the 
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WILLIAM PALET.^ 

Xliis excellent writer, wl^o, after Clarke and Butler, 
ought to be ranked among the bri«]it(*st ornaments of 
the English (Church in the eighte<‘nlh century, is, in 
the liistory of pliilosopliy, naturally j)lac(*d aft(T Tueker, 
to whom, with praiseworthy liberality, he owns his 
extensive obligations. It is a mistake to suppose that 
he owed his syst(*m to Iluine, — a tliinker too refined, 
and a writ?^ perhaps too elt‘gant, to have naturally 
attracted him. A coincidence in the ])rinciplo of 
Utility, conimon to both Avith so many other ])hiIo- 
sophers, affords no sutlicient ground for S Ik* supposi- 
tion. Had he been habitually infliu‘ne(‘d by Mr. Hume, 
Avho has translated so many of the dark and crabbed 
passag(*s of Butl<‘r into his own transpar(*nt and b(‘au- 
tiful languag<\ it is not ]iossible to sui)pose that such 
a mind as that of Jhdey Avould IniAi* lalhm^'into those 
principles of gross selli'^lfiic'-s of Avhich Mr. Hume* is ,*3. 
uniform and zealous antagonis*. 

The ncfural fraim* of ihih*y’s understanding fitted 
it more for business and the world than for philosojdiy ; 
and he accordingly eiijo}(*d A\ith considerable relish 
the few opportunities Avhich the latter pari of his life 
afforded of taking a part in the sfffairs of his county 
as a magistrate*. Penetration and shrewdness, firm- 

passage of the TrcUeller, of which the hjllowiiij; coiijilet cxj)rcsses 
the main ohjeet : 

“ Unknown toVhem Avhen ‘.iial jJen'^iirps cloy, 

“ To fill the languid pause with finer joy.” 

“ An honest man,” says Mr. llunic (Inquiry oonrerning 
Morals, 8 ix.^, “ has the trecpieiit satisiaction of seeing knaves 
betrayed Vy their own maxims.” “ 1 umM often to laugh at your 
honest simj/lb neiglibour Flamborough, ainl one Avay or another 
■if*lfScrally ^leatcd him once a*}c. r : jet still tlie lioficst man went 
tiir |nrd without suspicion, and grew* rich, wliilc 1 still continued 
trf^Ksy and cunning, and was poor, without the consolation of 
being honest.” Vicar of Wakclield, chap. xxvi. 

.* Bom, 1743; died, 1805. 
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ness and coolness, a vein of pleasantry, fruitful though 
sonu'what unrefined, with an original homeliness and 
bignifieancy of (‘xjiresslbn, were perliaps more remark- 
able in hig conversation, than the restraints of author- 
ship and prof(‘ssion allowed them to be in his writings. 
Grateful remeinbranee brings this assemblage of qua- 
lities with unfaded colours before the mind at the 
prescmt moment, after the long interval of twenty- 
eiglit }^ears. Ilis tasti* for the common business and 
ordinary amu&em(‘iils of life fortunat(*ly gave a zest to 
the company which his nei«Jibours chanced to yield, 
'without rendering him ins(*iisible to the pleasures of 
intercourse* more* enlightened sociedy. The prac- 
tical bent ol his nature is visible in the lamiuage of 
his writings, which, on jiraclical matters, is as precise 
as the nature ot* the subject reejuires, but, i . his rare 
and rcductant efforts to rise^to lirst principles, become 
indeterminate and unsatisfactory; though no man’s 
coimiosition was more* fr(‘e froin tlie impediments which 
kinder a man’s meaning from being (piickly and el(*arly 
seen. II(* seldom distinguishes more exactly than is 
required for palpable and direct usefulness. He pos- 
sessed that chastised acuteness of discrimination, exer- 
cised on the affairs of men, and ha))itu»lly looking to 
a xiurjiosc beyond ^he mere iiK*r(*ase of knowledge, 
which forms tlie character of a lawy(*r’s und(*rstanding, 
and which is apt to remder a mere lawyer too subtile 
for the iiiaiiagcmeiit of affairs, and yet too gross for 
tlu* pursuit of general truth. I Jis stylo is as near jier- 
fection in its kind as any in our hAiguage. Perhaps 
no words wen* ever more expressive* and illustrative 
than those in which he represents the art of life to bo 
that of rightly “ setting our habits.” • 

The mosl original and ingenious of his writings is 
the Horm Paulinm. The Evidences of Ctiristiani^y 
are formeet out of an admiraBle translation o^ Butlers 
Analogy, and a most skilful abridgment of Lardner’s 
Credibility of the Gospel History. lie may be said 
to have, thus given value to two works, of which 

T«a» J. * 
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the first was scarcely intelligible to the majority of 
those who were most desirous of profiting by it ; while 
the second soon wearies out the larger part of readers, 
though the more patient few have alnio al^Rys been 
gradually won over to fi^el pleasure in a display of 
knowledge, probity, charily, and iiK*ekness, unmau he<l 
by any other avowed advocate in a case deeply in- 
teresting his wannest feelings. Ilis Natural Theology 
is the wonderful work of a man who, after sixty, had 
studied Anatomy in order to write it; and it could 
only have i>een surpassed^ by one who, to great origi- 
nality of conception and clearness of exposition, adds 
tiic advantage of a high place in the.tirst class of 
physi ol ogi s ts. * 

It would be unreasonable here to say much of a 
work which is in tin' hands of so many as his Moral 
and Political Philosophy. A v(*ry few remarks on 
one or two parts of it may be sulficient to estimate 
his value as a moralist, and to show his dcdects as a 
metaphysician, llis general a<*count of Virtue may 
indeed be chosen lor both purposes. The manner in 
which he Vleduces the necessary tendency of all vir- 
tuous actions to promote gtmeral happiness, from the 
goodness of the Divine Lawgiver (though the prin- 
ciple bo not, as has already mon* jhan once appeannl, 
peculiar to liim, but rather common to mot^t religious 
philosophers), is characterised by a clearness and 
vigour which liave never been surpassed. It is indeed 
nearly, if not entire!'", all identical proposition, that a 
Being of unmixeil benevoJenc will prescribe those 
laws only to ilis creatures which contribute to tlieir 
well-being. Whim we arc convinced that a course of 
conduct is generally beneficial to all men, we cannot 
help considering it as acc(*piable to a benevolent 
^ity, ifhe usefulness of actions is the mark set on 


them by *the Supreme i Agislator, by whicir reasonable 


* See Animal Mechanics, by IVIr. Charles Bell, published by 
the Society for the Difiiibion of Useful Knowledge 
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beiiij^s discover it to be His will that such actions 
should be done. In this apparently unanswerable 
deduction it is pg.rtly admitted, and universally im- 
plied, that the principles of^ Right and Wrong may bo 
treat(Ml a2)art from the manifestation of them in the 
Scri])tures. If it were otherwise, how could men gf 
perfectly different religions deal or reason with each 
other on moral subjects ? How could they regard 
rights and duties as subsisting between them? To 
what common ]irinciples could they ajipeal in their 
differences ? Even the Polytheists themseiVes, those 
worshi^ipera of * 

Gods dianfreful, passionate, unjust, 

"VVliobc aLtiilmttb aic lage, lotiigc, or lust,* 

by a happy incon'^istency are compelled, howi v er ir- 
regularly and imperfectly, to ascribe some general 
enforcement of th(‘ moral cocle to their divinities. If 
there were no foundation for Morality antecedent to 
R*'veal(^ R(‘ligion, we should Vant that iniiiortant t( st 
of the conformity of a re\ elation to jiure morality, by 
which its claim to a divine origin is to be trfed. llio 
internal evidence of Religion necessarily jiresupiioses 
such a standard. The Christian contrasts the pre- 
cejits of th(' Korai^ with the pure and benevolent 
morality of the Cosjiel. The IVlahometan claims, with 
justice, a sufiei’iority over the Hindoo, inasmuch as 
the Mussulman relitrion inculcates the moral iierfec- 
tion of one Suyireme Ruler of the world. The cere- 
mouial and exelusive character of ITudaism has ever 
been regarded as an indicat ion^that it was intended 
to pave the way for an universal religion, a morality 
seated in the heart, and a worship of sublime sim- 
plicity. These discussions would be impossible,® unless 
Morality were in-eviously yiroved or granted to exist. 
Though the* science of Ethics^is thus far indo|jendcn^ 
H by no means follows that there is an^ equality, or 

* Essay on Man, Ep. iii. 
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that there may not be the utmost inequality, in the 
moral tendency of rcli^iou'> sy‘^tcms. The most ample 
scope is still left for the zeal and activity of those *vho 
seek to {spread im])ortant ^uth. Bu<^ it is absolutely 
essential to etliical scien(‘e tliat it should contain prin- 
ciples, the autliority of uliicdi must b(' recopnl ed by 
men of every conceivable vari(‘ty of relij^ious opinion. 

TJie peculiarities of Paley’s miiid ar(‘ discov erable 
in the comparison, or rather contrast, b(*tween the 
practical eJiapt(‘r on Happiness, and tlie philosophical 
])ortion ol^ the ehaj^ter on Virtue. “Virtue is the 
<loing good to mankind^ in obedience to the will of 
God, and for the sake ol* everlasting li»y^])in(‘ss.” ^ It 
is not perhaps v<Ty important to observe*, (hat tlicse 
words, uliich he otters as a “definition,” ought in pro- 
priety to have been called a “proposition;” but it is 
much more necessary to say (hat tiny contain a false 
«iccount of Virtue. Accd^*ding to tins (lo(*triue, every 
action not done Jor the bake of (lu* ag(*nt* haiipiiiess 
is vicious. Now, it is jiffuii that an act canno(»b(‘ sahl 
to be doiK* for the sake of any thing which is not pre- 
sent to tht? mind ol the agent at the moment of action: 
it is a contradiction in t(*rms (o atlirm (hat a man acts 
for the sake of any object, of which, liovvev’^er it may 
be the nec(*ssary consequence of Jiis act, he is not at 
the time fully aw are. The unjell consequences of his 
act can 110 more influence his will than its unknown 
consequences. Nay, further, a man is only with any 
propriety said to act f»r (lie sake of his chief object : 
nor can he with entire corri*^ tup^ss be said to act for 
the sake of any tlnng«but his sole obj(*ct. So that it 
is a necessary cons(*quence of Palyy’s proposition, that 
every act v,diicli flows from generosity or benevolence 
is a vi<ie ; — so also U every act of obedience to the 
will of Ck>d, if it arises from any motive but a desire 
ttf^the r,f*vvard which He will bestow. 'Any act of 
(^dience influenced by gratitude, and affection, and 


Book L chap, vii. 
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veneration towards Supreme Benevolence and Per- 
fection, is so far imperfect ; and if it arises solely from 
these motives it beeom4»s a vice. It must be owned, 
that this ^excellent and lyost enliprhiened man Jias 
laid the foundations of Rdip^ion and Virtue in a more 
iut(‘nse and excliusive selfishness than was avowed by 
tlie Catholic enemies of Feiiclon, Avhen they perse- 
cuted him for his doctrine of a pure and disinterested 
love of (iod. 

In another province, of a v(‘ry subordinate kind, 
the disposition of I^aley to limit his jirinciples to his 
own time and country, and to look at tliein merely as 
far as t*hey calculat(*<l to amend prevalent vices 
and errors, betrayed him into narrow and fal" * views. 
Ilis cliaptcr on what he calls the “ Law of Honour” 
is unjust, even in its own small s])li(‘re, bpeau'- * it sup- 
poses Honour ioalloiv wliat it does vot forbid ; thouprh 
the truth be, that the vices enumerated by him are 
only not fSrhidden by Honour, because* they are not 
ViitlTin its jurisdiction. He insiders it as “a system 
of rules con^lrncted by people of fashion;” — aeon- 
fused and transient mode* of expression, wliich may 
be understood with difficulty by our ]>osterity, and 
which cannot now b<‘ exactly rendered perhajis in 
any other lan»»ua< 2 :e.^ The subject, how(*ver, thus nar- 
rowed and lowered, is neitlier unimportant in practice, 
nor >inworthy of the consideration of tlie moral phi- 
losojiher. 'J'liou^li all mankind honour Virtue Jind 
d(‘spise Vice, the degree of respect or contempt is 
often far from b<u'ng jiroportioned t# the place which 
virtues and vices occupy in a juvSt systcmi of Ethics. 
Wherever higher honour is bestow(‘d on one moral 
quality than on others of equal or great(*r moral value, 
lohat is coded a ^'‘pohitof honour^^ maybe saidfo exist. 
It is singular that so shrewd an observer •as Palej 
should not *have observed a kiw of honour far more 
permanent than that which attracted his notice, in 
the feelings of Europe respecting the cAuluct of men 
and women. Cowardice is not so immoral as cruelty, 
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nor indeed so detestable ; but it is more despicable 
and disgraceful : the female poiiU of honour forbids 
indeed a gri‘at \ice, but one« not so great as many 
others by which it is not \iolated. It is easy enough 
to see, that Avhere we arc strongly proi opted to a 
virtue by a natural ini])iilse, we love the man who is 
constantly actuated by the amiable sentiment; but wo 
do not consider that which is done without difficulty 
as requiring or d('s(*rviijg admiration and distinction. 
The kind alfections are tlieir own rich reward, jind 
they are Tiie object of atfection to otlu^rs. To en- 
courage kindness by praise would be to insult it, and 
to encourage hypocrisy. It is for the conquest of 
fear, it would be still more for the conque.d of resent- 
ment, — if that wer(» not, Avherev(*r it is real, the cessa- 
tion of a state of mental agony, — that the a})j)lausc of 
mankind is reserved. ()])servations of a similar na- 
ture will easily occur to Vve^ry read(‘r respecting the 
point of honour in the other s(*x. The ‘conquest of 
natural frailties, especi<lily in a case of far mort im- 
portance to mankind than is at fust sight obvious, is 
well disthiguishcd as an object of honour, and the 
contrary vice is punished by shame. Honour is not 
wasted on those who abstain from acts which are 
}junished by the law. These acts may be avoided 
without a pure motive. IVherever a virtue is easily 
cultivable by good men; wherever it is by nature 
attended by delight; where v(»r its outward observance 
is so necessfiry to ‘'ociety as to be enforced by punish- 
ment, it is not th? proper ob; ‘ct of honour. Honour 
and shame, therefore, may be* reasonably dispensed, 
without being strictly proportioi;(*d to the intrinsic 
morality of actions, if the inequality of their distri- 
bution ‘•contributes to the geneial equipoise of the 
whole mcA'al system. A wide disproportion, however, 
ffi*^iDdec^ any dispropoi tion not justifiable on moral 
g^^nds, would be a depravation of the moral prin- 
ciple. Duelling is among us a disputed csise, though 
the improvement of manners has rendered it so much 
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more infrequent, that it is likely in time to lose its 
sup2)ort from opinion. Those who excuse individuals 
for yielding to a falsd point of honour, as in the 
suicides o? tin* Greeks and Itomans, may consistently 
blame the faulty j)rinciple, and rejoice in its destruc- 
tion. The shairie fixed on a Hindoo widow of rank 
who voluntarily survives her husband, is regarded by 
all other nations with horror. 

There is room for great prai‘?(* and some blame in 
other parts of J^aley*h work. His jmlitical 02>iiiions 
W(*re those generally adoj)t(;d by modc*rate Whigs in 
his own age. His language on the devolution of 
1688 may bc^-very advantageously comj)ared, both in 
precision and in generous boldness^ to that of Black- 
stone, — a great master of classical and harmonious 
composition, but a f(*eble reasoner and a ••onfused 
thinker, whos(» writings arc not exempt from the 
charge of slavishiiess. 

H cannot be denied that Paley was sometimes 
wtner a lax moral«s*(, esi^'ciUlly on jmblic duties. It 
is a sin which easily besets men of strong good sense, 
little enthusiasm, and much experience. *They are 
naturally led to lower their prec(q)ts to the l(*vel of 
their exi)ectations. They see that higher i)retensions 
often ju’oduce l(*ss »jjood, — to say nothing of the hypo- 
crisy, ('xtravagance, and turbulence, which they may 
be said to foster. As those who claim more from 
men often gain l(*ss, it is natural tor more sober and 
milder casuists to pr(‘hent a more accessible Virtue to 
their follower’s. It was thus that the Jesuits began, 

♦ “ Government may he too secure. The greatest tyrants have 
been those whose titles j\ere tlic most unquestioncit. "y^henever, 
therefore, the of right becomes too predominant and 

superstitious, is abated by breahimj the emto^fn. Tlflis the Revo- 
lution brok<? the custom of siicceiKion, and thereby gjnodcrat^d, - 
both in the ])riiicc and in the people, those lofty notions of 
hereditary fight, which in the one were become a continual in- 
centive to tyranny, and disposed the other to invite servitude, by 
undue comjjlianees and dangerous concessions.” — Book >i. chap. 2. 
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till, strongly tempted by tlieir perilous station as the 
moral guides of tlie pow(‘rful, some of tliem by de- 
grees fell into that «absoliite ‘licentiousness for which 
alljk not without injustice,* h{i\e been cruelly immor- 
talised by Pascal. Indulgence which is a great virtue 
in judgment conc(‘rning the actions of others, is too 
apt, when blended in tlie same system with the pre- 
cepts of Morality, to be* received as a licence for our 
own otFeiices. Accommodation, without which society 
would be painful, and arduou'^ alfairs would become 
im2)racticable, is more ^safely imbibed from temper 
and (»x]>erienc(s than taught in early and systematic 
instruction. Tiie niieldle* region bel^vt\m laxity and 
rigour is hard to be elefine*d ; anel it is still harder 
stejidily to remain ■within its bouiidarie*s. Whatever 
may be* themglit e)f I^aley’s e)bM‘r\ atious em political 
influence ami ee*cl(*siastical subscription to te\sts, as 
teniiieraments and mitigaiioiis which may preserve tis 
from harsh judgment, they an* assiireelly not well 
qualified to form a i)art b'f that d{sei2>liii(* which ought 
to breathe into the oi)e*iiing souls of youth, at the 
critical ])erio(l of the forinatie)ri of character, those 
inestimable virtues of sinceritj, e>f jnte*grity, of inde- 
pendence, which will c*\e*n guide them more sajelt/ 
through life than will me*re ])r^'denee ; while they 
provide Jin inw.ird fountain of imre delight, immea- 
surably more abundant than all the outwarcl source's 
of precarious and perishable i)leasure. 

JERLMV BEN THAM.* 

The general scheme of this Dissertation would be 
a suffiejient reason for omitting the name of a living 
writer. The devoted attachment anel invincible re- 
piignanceSv hicli an nnpai*^ijil estimate of Mr. Bentham 
hfs to eficounter on eitflcr side, are a strong inducc- 
inent not to^^deviate from that scheme in his case. 


* Born, 1748; elkd, 1832.— Ed. 
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But the most brief sketch of etliical controversy in 
England would be imperfect without it ; and perhaps 
the utter hopelessness of fiiidinfij any expedient for 
satisfying his followers, or softening his opponents, 
may enahl? a writer to look st(‘adily and solely* at 
what he ])elievt*s to be the dictates of IVuth an^ 
Justice*. H(* who has spoken of former philosophers 
with unreserved Ireedom, ought perhaps to subject his 
(*oiirage and honesty to the severest test by an attempt 
to characterise sucli a coiiteiiiporary. Should the 
very few who are at once enlightened and 'anbiassed 
be of o])iniun that his lirmneSg and equity have stood 
this trial, lh<‘y will Ik‘ the more disposed to trust his 
fairness wdi(T^*the exercise of that (piality may havo 
bei*n more ('asy. 

The discipl(‘s of Mr. Beiitham are more l ko the 
heanu’s of an Alh(*nian philosopher than the pupils of 
a modern ]>rol( s^or, or IIk* C(A)1 pro^^lytes of a modei'u 
writ(T. I'hey are in general men of com[)etent age, 
of h><^)erior under landing, \\4io \oluntarily embrace 
the laborious study of us(*ful and noble sciences ; who 
derive thedr opinions, not so much from 4he cold 
perusal of hivs writings, as from familiar converse 
with a master from wliohC lips th(*so opinions are 
recommejicl(*d by simplicity, disinterestedness, origi- 
nality, and vivacity, Raided rather than impeded by 
foibhs not unainiable, — enforctnl of late by the grow- 
ing authority of years and of fame, and at all times 
strengthened by that undoubting reliance on his own 
judgment which Jiiightily increases Jhe ascendant of 
such a man over those who approach him. As ho 
and they dc'serve tlu* credit of braving vulgar pre- 
judices, so th(*y must be content to incur tly3 imputa- 
tion of falling into tike neighbouring vices of sacking 
distinction by singularity, — of clinging to opinions, 
because they* a r(3 obnoxious, — wantonly wgundin^ 
the most respectable feelings of mankind, — of regard- 
ing an immense display of method and rtomeiiclaturo 
as a sure token of a corresponding increase of know- 
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ledge, — and of considering themselves as a chosen 
few,^whom an initiation into the most secret mysteries 
of Philoj^phy entitles to^ loo?i down with pity, if not 
coptempt^ on the profan^^ multitude. Viewed with 
aversion or dread by the public, they ^beeomo more 
bound to each other and to their inns ter j wj^ilc they 
are provoked into the use of language which more 
and more exasperates opposition to them. A hermit 
in the greatest of cities, seeing only his disciples, and 
indignant that systems of govt^rnment and law which 
he belie\’fes to be jierfect, are disregarded at once by 
the many and the powerful, Mr. Ihmtham has at length 
been betrayed into the most uiiphilosophical hypo- 
thesis, that al| the ruling bodies who guide the com- 
munity have aoiispired to stifle and defeat his dis- 
coveries. He, is too little ac(|uainted with doubts to 
believe* the honest doubts of others, and he is too 
angry to nlake allowaifce for their ])fc^udicc*s an^ 
habits. He h.is embraced the most extrt*me party in 
practicali polities ;--^nf;anife'>ting more dislike* j^id 
contempt towards those who arc iiiod(‘rate sujiporters 
of popular, principles than towards thf'ir^ most in- 
flexible opponents. To the unjiopularity of hi« philo- 
sophical and political doctriims he has addeckthe more 
general. and lahtiiig obloquy due to the unseemly treat- 
ment of doctrines and principles* which, if there were 
no other motives for reverential il(*fej*ence, ought, from 
a regard to the feelings of tlu* best men,^ to bo 
approached with (1(»corum and respect. % 

Fifty-three yiars have pa ed since the publication 
of Mr. Bentliajifs first work, A Fragment on Oovern- 
ment, — a considerable octavo yoluine, employed in 
the exambiation of a short paragraph of Blackstone, 
unmgftchcd in acute hypercrilicism, but conducted 
^with a Severity which leads to an unjust estimate of 
writer criticise*!, »J11 the like cxpeiflment be re- 
^"^ated on other writings. ' It was a waste of extra- 
ordinary pdwer to employ it in pointing out flaws 
and patches in the robe occasionally stolen from the 
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philosopliicial schools, which hung loosely, and not 
unbefiomingly, on the elegant commentator. 
volume, and especially ^he preface, abounds in fine, 
original, and just observation ; it contains the germs 
of most of ^his subsequent productions, and it is an 
early example of that disregard for the method, pro- 
portions^ and occasion of a writing which, with all 
common readers, deeply adbcts its power of interest- 
ing or instructing. Two years after, he published h 
most excellent tract on the Hard Labour pyi, which, 
concurring with the spirit ^cited by Howard's in- 
quiries, laaighe foundation of just reasoning on refor- 
matory puni'^ment. The Letters on Usury* are 
perhaps the best specimen of the exhaustive discussion 
of a moral or political question, leaving no objection, 
however feeble, unanswered, and no difficult;, how- 
ever small, unexplained ; — ^remarkable also, as they 
are, for the^clearnoss and spirit of the style, for the 
full exposition which suits j;hcm to all intelligent 

* They were addressed to Mi. George Wilson, who mtired from 
the English bar to his native coithtiy, and died at Edinbiugh in 
1816 ; — an early tiiciid of Mr Bcntham, and afterwards an inti- 
mate one of Lord Ellenboiough, ot bir Yicaiy Gibbs, and of all 
the most eminent of his piofcssional contemporaries The recti- 
tude of judgment, puntj|of heart, elevation of honoui, the stern- 
ness only in mtcgiit>, the scorn of baseness, and indulgence 
towards weakness, winch wcic joined in him with la, gravity ex- 
clusive neither ot itding noi of pleasantry, contributed still more 
than kuS abilities and attainments of various sorts, to a moral 
authority With his friends, and in his profession, which few men 
more amply possessed, or more usefully el^crcised. The same 
character, somewhat softened, and the same influence, distin- 
guished his closest friend, the late Mi. Lens. Both were inflexible 
and mcorruptible friends of civil and religious libej^y, and both 
kiMW how to reconcile the warmest zeal tor that sacrei cause, 
irith a chanty towaids their opponents, which partuans, often 
more violent than steady, treated as lukewalm. cAe preseu^ 
writer hopes mat the good-natured* reader will excuse him for 
having thus, perhaps unseasonably, bestowed heartfelt commend- 
ation on those who were above the pm suit of praise, and the 
remembrance of whose good opinion and ^d-will help to sup- 
port him under a deep sense of faults and vices.^ 

VOL. L , O* . 
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readers^ and for the tender and skilful hand with 
which prejudice is touched. The urbanity of the 
apology for projectors^ addressed to Dr. Smithy whose 
temper and manner the ajithor seems fo^ a time to 
have imbibed, is admirable. 

• The Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Politics, printed before the Letters, but published 
after them, was the first sketch of his system, and is 
BtUl the only account of it by himself. The great 
merit of this work, and of. his other writings in rela- 
tion to Jurisprudence properly so called, is not within 
our present scope. To the Roman jurists belongs the 
praise of having allotted a separate p9,rtion of their 
Digest to the signification of the words of the most 
frequent use in hiw and legal discussion.* Mr. Ben- 
tham not only first perceived and taught the great 
value of an introductory section, composed of defini- 
tions of general terms, a& subservient to bre\ ity and 
precision in every part of a code ; but he also dis- 
covered ,the unspeakifole importance of njfturel 
arrangement in Jurisprudence, by rendering the mere 
place of a proposed law in such an arrangement a 
short and easy test of the fitness of the proposaLf 
But here he does not distinguish between the value 

* Digest, lib. i. tit. 16. De Verborum fcignificatione. 

f See a beautiful article on Codilication, in the Edinburgh 
BView, vol. xxix. p. 217. It need no longer be concealed that it 
I contributed by Sir Samuel Bomilly, The steadiness wilii 
he held the b.’^andb in weighing the merits of his friend 
'Hl^n&t bis unfortunate defects is n example of his union of tho 
commanding moral principle with a sensibility so warm, that, 
ii H bad been released from that stern authority, it would not so 
lODjghave endured the coarseness and 'roughness of human con- 
cerns. iFro& the tenderness of his feelings, and from an anger 
never roused but by ciuelty and baseness, as mudi as from his 
genius ainf^his pul*e taste, sprung that original and charactcristio 
Spquence^ which was the hope oi the afflicted as wiffl as the terror 
the oppressor. If his oratory had not flowed so largely from 
wSs morid source, which years do not dry up, he would not per- 
hsps have been the only example of an orator who, after the age 
daily increased in polish, in vigour, and in splendour. 
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of arrangement as scaffolding^ and the inferior con- 
venience of its being the very frame^wo^k of the 
structure. He, indeed, Is much more remarkable for 
laying down desirable rules for the determination of 
rights, and the punishment of wrongs, in general, 
than for weighing the various circumstances whidh 
require them to bo modified in different countries 
and times, in order to render them either more useful, 
more easily introduced, more generally respected, or 
more certainly executed. The art of legislj^ion con- 
sists in thus applying the priiiciples of Jurisprudence 
to the situation, wants, interests, feelings, opinions, 
and habits, oil •each distinct community at any given 
time. It bears the same relation to Jurisprudence 
which the mechanical arts bear to pure Mathematics. 
Many of these considerations serve to shew, that 
the sudden eatablisliment of new codes can seldom 
be practicaj^le or effectual for their purpose; and 
tha^eformations, thougli fomided on the principles 
o# Jurisprudence, ought to be not only adapted to 
the peculiar interests of a people, but engi;afted on 
their previous usages, and brought into harmony with 
those national dispositions on which the execution of 
laws depends.* The Romans, under J ustinian, adopted 
at least the true piynciple, if they did not apply it 
with sufficient freedom and boldness. They con-s 
sidered the multitude of occasional laws, and the still 
greater mass of usages, opinions, and determinations, 
as the materials of legislation, not precluding, but 
demanding a systematic arrangement^of the whole by 
the sujireme authority. H<id the arrangement been 
more scientific, had there been a bolder examination 
and a more freo reform of many particular^brsfiches, 
a model would have b*ecn oficred for lil^ral ^itation 

* An excellent medium between tlfbsc who absolutely require 
new codes^ and those who ob&tinatcly adhere to ancient usages, 
has been pointed out by M. j)/[eyer, m his most jilstly celebrated 
work, ]^prit, &c. des Institutions Judiciaiies dcs f^mcipanx Pays 
rBnrope, La Haye, 1819, tome i. Introduction, 8. 

, o 2* 
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1>y modem lawgivers. It cannot be denied, without 
^justice ibnd ingratitude, that Mr. Bentham has done 
more than any other writef to rouse the spirit of 
juridical reformation, which is now gradually exa- 
mining every part of law, and which, when further 
progress is fiacilitated by digesting the present laws;, 
will doubtless proceed to the improvement of alL 
Greater praise it is given to few to earn : it ought to 
satisfy him for the disappointment of hopes which 
were not reasonable, that Russia should receive a code 
from him, or that North America could bo brought to 
renounce the variety of her laws and institutions, on 
the single authority of a foreign philosopher, whose 
opinions had not worked their way, either into legis- 
lation or into general recepiion, in Kis own eountry. 
It ought also to dispose his followers to do fuller jus- 
tice to the Romillys and Broughams, without whose 
prudence and energy, as well as reason and eloquence, 
the best plans of reformation must have continued a 
dead letter ; — for whose sake it might have been <it 
to reconsider the obloquy heaped on their profession, 
and to show more general indulgence to all those whose 
chief offence seems to consist in their doubts whether 
sudden changes, almost always imposed by violence on a 
community, be the surest road t(\ lasting improvement. 

It is unfortunate that ethical theory, with which 
we are now chiefly concerned, is not the province in 
which Mr. Bentham has reached the most desirable 


distiuetion. It naf be remarked, both in ancient and 
in modern timesV that wha vor modifications prudent 
followers may introduce into the system of an inno- 
vator, the principles of the master continue to mould 


the h%bittial dispositions, and to influence the practical 
tendenejr of the school. Mr. Bentham preaches the 
^principle of iJtility witli the zeal of ^ discoverer. 
iOccupfed more in reflection than in reading, he knew 
dr forgot, how often it had been the basis, and 
general an essential patt, of all moral systems** 


• See Note V. 
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That in which he really differs from others, is in the 
Necessity which he teaches, and the example which 
he sets, of constantly bringing that principle before 
us. IFhis peculiarity appears to us to be his radipal 
error. In an attempt, of which the constitution of 
human nature forbids the success, he seems to us to 
have been led into fundamental errors in moral theory, 
and to have given to his practical doctrine a dan- 
gerous direction. 

The confusion of moral approbation with the moral 
qualities which are its objects, common to Mr, Ben- 
tham with many other philosophers, is much more 
uniform* and prominent in him than in most others. 
This general error, already mentioned at the opening 
of this Dissertation, has led liiin moie than oiiiers to 
assume, that because the principle of Utility forms a 
necessary part of every moral theory, it ought there- 
fore to be the chief motive Cf human conduct. Now 
it is evident^ that this assumption, rather tacitly than 
aEoV^^dly made, is wholly gratuitous. No practical 
conclusion can be deduced from the principle, but 
that we ought to cultivate those habitual di^ositions 
which are the most eflectual motives to useful actions. 
But before a regard to our own interest, or a desire 
to promote the welfare of men in general, be allowed 
to be the exclusive,* or even the chief regulators of 
human conduct, it must be shown that they are the 
most effectual motives to such useful actions: it is 
demonstrated by experience th.at they are not. It is 
even owned by the most ingeniou» writers of Mr. 
Bentham’s school, that desires which are pointed to 
general and distant objects, although they have their 
proper place and their due value, are commonlv very 
faint and ineffectual inducements to action. A theory 
founded on Utility, therefore, requires that should 
cultivate, as* excitements to pHictice, those other ha- 
bitual dispositions which we know by experience to 
he generally the source of actions beneficial to our-* 
selves and our fellows; — habits of feeling productive 
o a 
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of habits of virtuous conduct^ and in their torn 
strengthened bj the re-action of these last. What is 
the result of experience on the choice of the objects 
of ^oral culture ? Beyond all dispute, thaf we should 
lal^ur to attain that state of mind in which all the 
social affections are felt with the utmost warmth, 
giving birth to more comprehensive benevolence, but 
not supplanted by it ; — when the Moral Sentiments 
most strongly approve what is right and good, with- 
, out being perplexed by a calculation of consequences, 
though not incapable of being gradually rectified by 
Beason, whenever they are decisively proved by ex- 
perience not to correspond in some of. 4 heir parts to 
the universal and per])etual effects of conduct. It is 
a false representation of human nature to affirm that 
“courage'* is only “prudence.”* They coincide in 
their effects, and it is always prudent to be courageous: 
but a man who fights because he thinks it more 
hazardous to yield, is not brave. He does not become 
brave till he feels cowardice to bo base and pdinful, 
and till he is no longer in need of any aid from pru- 
dence. Even if it were the interest of every man to 
be bold, it is clear that so cold a consideration cannot 
prevail over the fear of danger. Where it seems to 
do so, it must be by the unseen ^power either of the 
fear of shame, or of some other powerful passion, to 
which it lends its name. It was long ago with strik- 
ing justice observed by Aristotle, that he wlio abstains 
from present gratifioation, under a distinct apprehen- 
sion of its paintvil consequ' nces, is only prudent^ and 
that he must acquire a disrelish for excess on its own 
account, before he deserves the, name of a ten^perate 

* MiW, Analysis of the ITuman Mind, vol. ii. p. 237. It would 
be unjust not to say that this book, partly perhaps from a larger 
adoption ol the principles of Hartley, holds out fairer opportunities 
natural ^feeliogs and the doctrines of former 
than any other production of the same school But 
*^31 very assertion about courage clearly shows at least a forget- 
^ness that courage, even if it were the offspring of prudence, 
would not for th^t reason be a species of it. 
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man. It is onlj when the means are iinnlj and un- 
alterably converted into (^nds, that the process of 
forming the mind is completed Courage may then 
seek, instead of avoiding* danger : Temperance may 
prefer abstemiousness to indulgence : Prudence itself 
may choose an orderly government of conduct, accord- 
ing to certain rules, without regard to the degree in 
which it promotes welfare. Benevolence must desire 
the happiness of others, to the exclusion of the con- 
sideration how far it is connected with t hat of Jhe 
benevolent agent ; and those^ alone can be accounted 
just who obey the dictates of Justice from having 
thorouglily lyjirned an habitual veneration for her 
strict rules and for her larger precepts. In that com- 
plete state the mind posses'ics no power of dissolving 
the combinations of thought and feeling whi» n impel 
it to action. Nothing in tliis argument turns on the 
difference between implanted and acquired principles. 
As no man'ban cease, by any act of his, to see distance, 
tboft^h the power of seeing A be universally acknow- 
ledged to bo an acquisition, so’no man has the power 
to extinguish the affections and the moral sentiments 
(however much they may be thought to be acquired,) 
any more than that of eradicating the bodily appetites. 
The best writers qJ‘ Mr. Bentham’s school overlook 
the indissolubility of these associations, and appear not 
to bear in mind that their strength and rapid action 
constitute the perfect state of a moral agent. 

The pursuit of our own general welfare, or of that 
of mankind at large, though froiA their vagueness 
and coldness they are unlit liabitiial motives and un- 
safe ordinary guides of conduct, yet perform functions 
'of essential importance in the moral syatenu The 
former, which we cal? “ self-love,” preserves the balance 
of all the active principles which A?gard!*ourselves 
ultimately, and contributes ^ subject theih to tho 
authority of the moral principles.* Th^ latter, which 


* See Note W. 
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is genoral benevolence^ regulates in like manner the 
equipoise of the narrower affectionS) quickens the 
languid, and checks the encroaching, — borrows 
strength from pity, and even 'from indignation, — re- 
ceives some compensation, as it enlarges, in the addi- 
tion of beauty and grandeur, for the weakness which 
arises from dispersion, — enables us to look on all men 
as brethren, and overflows on every sentient being. 
The general interest of mankind, in truth, almost 
solely aflects us through the affections of benevolence 
"'dnu sy/ijpatiiy; for the coincidence of general with 
individual interest, — ev8n where it is certain, — is 
too dimly seen to produce any emotion which can 
impel to, or restrain from, action. As a general truth, 
its value consists in its completing the triumph of 
Morality, by demonstrating the absolute impossibility 
of forming any theory of human nature which does 
not preserve the superiority of Virtue over Vice; — a 
great, though not directly practical advantage. 

Tlie followers of Mr. Bentham have carried ffo ap 
unusual extent the prevalent fault of the more modern 
advocates* of Utility, who have dwelt so exclusively 
on the outward advantages of Virtue as to hjive lost 
sight of the delight which is a part of virtuous feeling, 
and of the beneficial influence of good actions upon 
the frame of the mind. ‘‘ Bfcncvolence towards 
others,” says Mr. Mill, “ produces a return of bene- 
volence from them.” Tlic fact is true, and ought 
to be stated : but how unimportant is it in comparison 
with that which m passed over in silence, — the plea- 
sure of the affection itself, which, if it could become 
lasting and intense, would convert the heart into a 
heaven I J^’o one who has ever felt kindness, if ho 
could iccurately recall his feeldngs, could hesitate 
about thtflr infinite superiority. The cause of the 
general neglect of this consideration is, that it is only 
a gratification is something distinct from a state 
pj^mind, that^we can easily learn to consider it as a 
plMure. Hence the great error respecting tlie affec* 
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tions, where the inherent delight is not dnly esthnato^ 
on account of that very peculiarity of its being a part 
of a state of mind v'hich renders it unspeakably more 
valuable a^ independent oi^every thing without. Ifhe 
social auctions are the only principles of human 
nature which have no direct pains : to have any of 
these desires is to be in a state of happiness. The 
malevolent passions have properly no pleasures ; for 
that attainment of their purpose which is improperly 
so. called, consists only in healing or assuagingt^ 
torture which envy, jealous;^, and malice, inmcTTST 
the malignant mind. It might with as much pro- 
priety bb sai(^,that the toothache and the stone have 
pleasures, because their removal is followed by an 
agreeable feeling. These bodily disorders, indeed, 
are often dired by the process which remo.es the 
suffering ; but the mental distempers of envy and 
revenge are nourished by efery act of odious indul- 
gence which for a moment suspends their pain. 

• Tlib same observation is apjMieablo to every virtuous 
disposition, though not so obviously as to the bene- 
volent affections. That a brave man is, on the whole, 
far less exposed to danger than a coward, is not the 
chief advantage of a courageous temper. Great dangers 
are rare; but the (jpnstant absence of such painful 
and mortifying sensations as those of fear, and the 
steady consciousness of superiority to what subdues 
ordinary men, are a perpetual source of inward en- 
joyment. No man who lias ever been visited by a 
gleam of magnanimity, can place any outward ad- 
vantage of fortitude in comparison with the feeling of 
being always able fearlessly to defend a righteous 
cause.* Even humility,' in spite of first appearances^ 

* According to Cicero’s definition of fortitude, Tfirtus pug- 

nans pro aoquitnto.” The remains of t]^e original sense of^*‘ virtus,*^ 
manhood, give a beauty and force to these expessions, which 
cannot be preserved in our language. The Gre^ and 

the German “tugend,” originally denoted “strength,** afterwards 
“ courage,’* and at last “ virtuo.” But the happy derivation of 
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is a remarkable example ; — ^though it has of late been 
unwarrantably used to signify that painful conscious- 
ness of inferiority which is the first stage of envy.* 
It is a term consecrated in Christian Ethics to denote 
that disposition which, by inclining towards^a modest 
estimate of our qualities, corrects the prevalent ten- 
dency of human nature to o^ crvalue our merits and 
to overrate our claims. What can be a less doubtful, 
or a much more considerable blessing than this 
^constant sedative, which soothes and composes the 
irritable passions of vanjty and pride ? What is more 
conducive to lasting peace of mind than the con- 
sciousness of profieitmey in that most delicate species 
of equity whicli, in the secret tribunal of Conscience, 
labours to be impartial in the comparison of ourselves 
with others ? What can so perfectly assure us of the 
purity of our Moral Sense, as the habit of contem- 
plating, not that excollcfice which wo have reached, 
but that which is still to be pursued — ^‘bf not con- 
sidering how far wo mrfy outrun others, but how* far 
we are from the goal ? 

Viitue'has often outwaid advantages, and always 
inward delights ; but the last, though constant, stiong, 
inaccessible and inviolable, are not easily considered 
by the conunon observeu* as apart^ from the form with 
which they are blended. They are so subtile and 
evanescent as to escape the distinct contemplation of 
all but the very few' wdio meditate on the acts of the 
mind. The outv^ard advantages, on the other hand,*-* 
cold, uncertain, dependent and precarious as they aret, 
—yet stand out to the sense and to the memory, may 
be as it were handled and coqntcd, and are perfectly 
on. a Jev^ with the general apprehension. Hence 
they have become the almost exclusive theme of all 

Of 

‘4 , , , 

*|firtus” from “ vir” give*? a* energy to the phrase of Cicero, vhich 
mnstrates the use of etymology in the hands of a skilful writer. 

* Anal Hum. Mind, vol. ii. p. 222. 

f For a description of vanity, by a great orator, see the Bev. 
B. Hairs Sermon on Modern Infidelity. 
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moralists who profess to follow Reason. There is 
room for suspecting that a very general illusion pre*- 
vails on this subject. iProbablj the smallest part of 
the pleasure of Virtue, because it is the most palpa,})le^ 
has become the sign and mental representative of the 
whole: the outward and visible sign suggests only 
insensibly the inward and mental delight. Those 
who are prone to display chiefly the external benefits 
of magnanimity and kindness, would speak with far 
less fervour, and perhaps less confidence, if their 
feelings were not unconsoiou^y affected by tiiomental 
state which is overlooked in their statements. But 
when they sypak of what is without^ they feel what 
was within^ and their words excite the same f'*eling in 
others. 

Is it notfirobable that much of our love ' t' praise 
may be thus ascribed to Immdiu* and sociable pleasure 
in the sympathy of others ‘with us t Praise is the 
symbol which leprosents sympathy, and which the 
insensibly substitutes Ibr it in recollection and 
in language. Does not the desire of posthumous 
fame, in like manner, manifest an ambition for the 
fellow-feeling of our race, when it is perfectly unpro- 
ductive of any advantage to ourselves ^ In this point 
of view, it may be considered as the passion the very 
existence of whicli proves the mighty power of disin- 
terested desire. Every other pleaburc from sympathy 
is derived fj’oni contemporaries : the love of fame 
alone seeks the sympathy of unborn generations, and 
stretches tlie chain which binds ^lo race of man 
together, to an extent to which Hope sets no bounds. 
There is a noble, even if unconscious union of Mo- 
rality with genius in the mind of him who jjympa- 
thises with the masters who lived twenty centuries 
before him^ in order that lie may leabn to tommanjl 
the sympatnies of the countl(9ss generations ^ho aro 
to come. j 

In the most familiar, as well as in the highest in- 
stances, it would seem, that the inmost thoughts and 
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sentiinents of men are more pure than their langudge. 
Those who speak of “ a regard to character,” if they 
be serious, generally infuse into that word, unawares, 
a l^ge portion of that sense in which it denotes the 
&ame of the mind. Those who speak of “ honour” 
very often mean a more refined and delicate sort of 
conscience, which ought to render the more educated 
classes of society alive to such smaller wrongs as the 
laborious and the ignorant can scarcely feel. What 
~ leart does not warm at the noble exclamation of the 
ancieSTpoet: “Who is^ pleased by false honour, or 
frightened by lying infamy, but he who is false and 
depraved !”* Every uncorrupied mind §^ls unmerited 
praise as a bitter reproach, and regards a conscious- 
ness of demerit as a drop of poison in the cup of 
honour. How different is the applause which truly 
delights us all, a pi oof that the consciences of others 
are in harmony with our bwn ! “ What,” says Cicero, 
“ is glory but the concurring praise of tile good, the 
unbouglit approbation <fC those who judge aright of 
excellent virtue !”f A far greater than Cicero rises 
from the ‘purest praise of man, to more sublime con- 
templations. 

Famo is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

But lives and spicads aloft, hy^hoso pure eyes 
And perfect witness ot all-judgnig Jovc.f 

Those who have most earnestly inculcated the doc- 
trine of Utility have given another notable example 
cf the very vulgar prejudice Tvhich treats the unseen 
sis insignificant. Tucker is e only one of them who 
occasionally considers that most important effect of 
human copduct which consists in its action on the 
frame ^f the mind, by fitting its faculties and sensi- 
bilities fir thedr appointed purpose. A razor or a 
{jibnluiifa would well enough cut cloth o^ meat ; but 

Horat. Epi^toL lib.i 16. 

t Probably quoted memonter from De Pin. lib. iv.cap. 23. — En. 
f Lycidas, 1. 78. 
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if the7 often so used, they would be entirety 
spoiled. The same sort of observation is much more 
strongly applicable to habitual dispositions, which, if 
they be spoiled, we have no certain means of .re- 
placing or mending. Whatever act, therefore, dis- 
composes the moral machinery of Mind, is more 
injurious to the welfare of the agent than most 
disasters from without can be: for the latter are 
commonly limited and temporary; the evil of the 
former spreads through the whole of life. Healtl^ p f 
mind, as well as of body, ij not only productive in 
itself of a greater sum of enjoyment than arises from 
other sdurcci^.but is the only condition of our frame 
in which we are capable of receiving pleasure from 
without. Hence it appears how incredibly absurd it 
is to prefer^ on grounds of calculation, a present inter- 
est to the preservation of those mental habits 09 
which our well-being depends. When they are most 
moral, they^may often prevent us from obtaining ad- 
'W.iftigcs : but it would be •as absurd to desire to 
lower them for that reason, as it would be to weaken 
the body, lest its strength should render it more liable 
to contagious disorders of rare occurrence. 

It is, on the other hand, impossible to combine the 
benefit of tho general habit with the advantages of 
occasional deviation ; for every such deviation either 
produces remorse, or weakens the habit, and prepares 
the way for its gradual destruction. lie who obtains 
a fortune by the undetected forgery of a will, may 
indeed be honest in his other acts ; lllit if he had such 
a scorn of fraud before as he must himself allow to 
be generally useful, ho must suffer a severe punish- 
ment from contrition ; and he will be haimtqi^ with 
the fears of one who*has lost his own security for his 
good conduct. In all cases, if they be Veil Examined, 
his loss by the distemper of hiS mental frame ^^ill out- 
weigh the profits of his vice. ^ 

By repeating the like observation on similar occa- 
sions, it will manifest that the infimity of recol- 
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lection, aggravated hj the defects of language gives 
an appearance of more selfishness to man than truly 
belongs to his nature; and that the effect of active 
ag^ts upon the habitual state of mind, ---cone of the 
considerations to which the epithet ** sentimentaP’ has 
of late been applied in derision, — is really mong the 
most serious and reasonable objects of Moral Phi- 
losophy. When the internal pleasures and pains which 
aceompany good and bad feelings, or rather form a 
rt of t hem, and the internal advantages and disad- 
vantages which follow g^od and bad. actions, are suffi- 
ciently considered, the comparative importance of 
outward consequences will be more and more narrowed; 
so that the Stoical philosopher may be thought almost 
excusable for rejecting it altogether, were it not an 
indispensably necessary consideration for those in 
whom right habits of feeling are not sufficiently 
strong. They alone are happy, or«even truly virtuous^ 
who have little need of it. 

The later moralists Vho adopt the principle of 
Utility, have so misplaced it, that in their hands it 
has as great a tendency as any theoretical error can 
have, to lessen the intrinsic pleasure of Virtue, and to 
unfit our habitual feelings for being the most effectual 
inducements to good conduct. Tl^is is the natural ten- 
dency of a discipline which brings Utility too closely 
and frequently into contact with action. By this 
habit, in its best state, an essentially weaker motive 
is gradually substituted fur others which must always 
be of more force? The frequent appeal to Utility as 
the standard of action tends to introduce an uncer- 
tainty with respect to the conduct of other men, which 
would ;render all intercourse witH them insupportable. 
It affords also so fair a disguise for selfish and ma- 
li^ant ^hssion^ as often to hide their pature from 
hu^ .who is their prey. ‘'S^me taint of these mean and 
principle^ will at least spread itself, and a venom- 
1008 animation, not its own, will be given to the cold 
desire of Utility. Moralists who take an active part 
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Hi those affairs which often c*a}l out unamiable pas- 
sions, ought to guard with p^uliar watchfulness 
against such self-delusions. The sin that must most 
easily beset them, is that«of sliding from general to 
particular consequences, — that of trying single actions, 
instead of dispositions, habits, and rules, by the 
standard of Utility, — that of authorising too great a 
latitude for discretion and policy in moral condnct^— 
that of readily allowing exceptions to the most im- 
portant rules, — that of too lenient a censure 
use of doubtful means, whei^ the end seems to them 
good, — and that of believing unphilosophically, as 
well as dangerously, that there can be any measure, or 
scheme so useful to the world as the existence of men 
who would not do a base thing for any public advan- 
tage. It was said of Andrew Fletcher, “that he 
would lose his life to serve his country, but wo.dd not 
do a base thing to save it.”* Let those preachers of 
Utili^ who*suppo&o that such a man sacrifices ends to 
medm^ consider whether the Icorn of baseness be not 
akin to the contempt of danger, and whether a nation 
composed of such men would not be invincible. But 
theoretical principles are counteracted by a thousand 
causes, which confine their mischief as well as cir- 
cumscribe their benqjlits. Men arc never so good or 
so bad as their opinions. All that can be with reason 
apprehended is, that these last may always produce 
some part of their natural evil, and that the mischief 
will be greatest among the many who seek excuses 
for their passions. Aristippus found in the Socratic 
representation of the union of virtue and happiness a 
pretext for sensuality ; and many Epicureans became 
voluptuaries in spite of the example of theii^maiter,— 
easily dropping by efegrees the limitations ]|jy which 
he guarded l^is doctrines. In proportion as a man ac- 
customs himself to be infiuencetl by the utility^ of par- 
ticular acts, without regard to rules, he approaches to 
the casuistry of the Jesuits, and to the practical 
maxims of Caesar Borgia. 
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hgury on tiiis, as o(i’ oilier occkaiona^ luu beeil sof- 
ftred by £thic3, frcyu their ch>8e lio Juiispru- 

^nce. The true and eminenft merit of Mr, *Bentham 
is that of a reformer of Jurisprudence : is only a 

moralist with a view to being a jurist; and he some- 
times becomes for a few hurried moments a'metaphy- 
Sician with a view to laying the foundation of both 
the moral sciences. Both he and his followers have 
treated Ethics too juridically : they do not seem to be 
*««aBiaiaB^^r at least they do not bear constantly in mind, 
that there is an osbentiab dilTerencc in the subjects of 
these two sciences. 

The object of law is the preventiona of actions in- 
jurious to the community: it considers tiie dispositions 
from which they flow only indirectly, to ascertain the 
likelihood of their recurrence^ and thus to determine 
the necessity and the means of preverfting theni. The 
direct object of Ethics is only mental diijposition : it 
considers actions indirectly as the signs by which such 
dispositions are manifelted. If it were possible for 
the merQ moralist to see that a moral and amiable 
temper was^the mental source of a bad action, he could 
not«ceaso to approve and love the temper, as we some- 
times presume to suppose may be true of the judg- 
ments of the Searcher of Hearts. «t.Rel]gion necessarily 
coincides with Morality in* this respect ; and it is the 
peculiar distinction of Christianity that it places the 
seat of Virtue in the heart. Law #nd Ethics are 
necessarily so much blended, that in many intricate 
combinations the distinction becomes obscure : but in 
all strong cases the diflerence is* evident. Thus, law 
punishes the most sincerely repentant ; but wherever 
the BOiA. of the penitent can bo thought to be thoroughly 
purifled,^ Religion and Morality receive him with open 
arms. ^ 

It is needless, after those remarks^ to observe, that 
/liikose whose ihabitual contemplation is directed to the 
rules of action, are likely to underrate the importance 
of feeling and disposition ; — an error of very unfor- 
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tunate consequences, since the far greater part of 
human actions flow from these ^neglected sources; 
while the law interposesf only in cases which may be 
called Exceptions, which are now rar^ and ought to 
be less fr^uent 

The coincidence of Mr. Bentham’s school with the 
ancient Epicureans in the disregard of the pleasures 
of taste and of the arts dependent on imagination, is 
a proof both of the inevitable adherence of much of 
the popular sense of the words “ interest ” ant* 
sure,” to the same words in* their philosophical ac* 
ceptation, and qf the pcrnicioua,influenco of narrowing 
Utility to incase visible and tahgible objects, to tho 
exclusion of those 'which form the larger part of 
human enjoyment. 

The mechanical philosophers who, under De^’cartes 
and Gassendi, began to reform Physics in the oevon- 
teenth centiyy, attempted to* explain all tho appear- 
ances of nature by an immediate reference to thfe 
figure of particles of maiter frapelling each other in 
various directions, and with unequal force, bpt in all 
other points alike. •The communication of motion by 
impulse they concci^d to be perfectly simple and 
intelligible. It never occurred to them, that the 
movement of one ball when another is driven against 
it, is a fact of which no explanation can 4)6 given 
which will amount to more than 'a statement of its 
constant occurrence. That no body can act where it 
is not, appeared to them as self-evident as that the 
whole is equal to all the parts. By Ihis axiom they 
understood that no body moves another without 
touching it. They did not perceive, that it was only 
self-evident where it mnans that no bod/ Edb act 
where it has not the *power of acting and ^lat if it 
be understood more largely, it is a mere assumjition of 
the proposition on which their* whole system rested. 
Sir Isaac Newton reformed Physics, not by simplify- 
ing that science, but by rendering it much more com- 
plicated. He introduced into it the forcepf attraction, 
VOL. L . • P 
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,of which he ascertained many laws, hut which even 
> he did not dare to represent as being as intelligible, 
and as conceivably ultimate^ as impulsion itself. It 
was necessary for Laplace* to introduce intermediate 
laws, and to calculate disturbing loices, befo>re tho 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies could be reconciled 
even to Newton's more complex theory. In the 
present state of physical and chemiool knowledge^ 
a man who should attempt to refer all the immense 
vattfit^of facts to the simple impulse of the Car- 
tesians, would have- no •'*hanco of serious confutation. 
The number of laws augments with the progress of 
knowledge. i 

The speculations of the followers of Mr. Bentham 
are not unlike the unsuccessful attempt of tho Car- 
tesians. Mr. Mill, for example, derives the whole 
theory of Government* from the single fact, that 
every man pursues his interest when hf knows it ; 
which he assumes to be a sort of self-evident practical 
principle, — if such a *]phrase be not contradictory. 
That a /nan's pursuing the interest of another, or 
indeed any other object in nature, is just as conceivable 
as that he should pursue his own interest, is a pro- 
position which seems never to have occurred to this 
acute and ingenious writer. N^ihing, however, can 
bo more certain than its truth, if the term " interest ” 
be employed in its proper sense of general well-being, 
which is tho only acceptation in which it can serve 
the purpose of his arguments. If, indeed, the term 
be employed to* denote the crratilication of a predo- 
minant desire, his proposition is self-evident, but 
wholly unserviceable in his argument ; for it is clear 
that iEdiV^iduals and multitudes'often desire what they 
know to^e m9st inconsistent with their general wel- 
fare. A nation, as much as an individujd, and some- 
times more, may not* only mistake its interest, but, 
i^Tceiviiig it clearly, may prefer tho gratification of a 


♦ Jlneyc. Bnt , a^cle “Government.’ 
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strong passion to it* The whole fabric of his poli-» 
tipal reasoning seems to be overthrown by this single 
observation ; and instoacf of attempting to explain the- 
immense variety of politick facts by the simple prin- 
ciple of a contest of interests, we are reduced to the 
necessity of once more referring them to that variety 
of passions, habits, opinions, and prejudices, which we 
discover only by experience. Mr. Mill’s essay on 
Education t affords another example of the incon- 
venience* of leaping at once from the most general 
laws, to a multiplicity of minute appearances. Having 
assumed,, or at li*ast inferred from insufficient pre- 
mises, that tlic intellectual and moral character is 
entirely formed by circumstances, ho proceeds, in the 
latter part of the es'^ay, as if it were a necessary con- 
sequence of that doctrine that we might easily enquire 
the power of combining and^dir(‘cting circur stances 
in such a manner as to produce the best possible cha- 
ractqi^ Without disputing, for the present, the theore- 
tical j)roposition, let us cou'^idcT what would bo the 
reasonableness of similar expectations in a more easily 
intcdligible case. The general theory of the winds is 
pretty well understood ; wo know that tliey proceed 
from the rushing of air from those portions of the 
atmosph(*ro 'vv^iich {JI"o more condensed, into those 
which are more rarefied : but how great a chasm is 
there betweim that simple law and the great variety 
of facts which experience exhibits! The constant 
winds between tlie tropics are largo and regular 
enough to be in some measure capable of exi)lanation: 
but who can tell why, in variable climates, the wind 
blows to-day from the east, to-morrow from the west ? 
Who can foretell what its sliiftings and \ariiitiolis are 
to be ? Who can account for a tempe^it on -me day, 
and a calm »n another ? Evqp if wo could foretell 

* The same mode of reasoning has been adopted by the writer 
if a Lite ciiticiMii, on Mi. Mill’s Essay, bcc Edinbuigh Review, 
vol xlix. p. 1 '59. 

t Encyc. J3iit , article “Education,” * 

' , * 1 * 2 
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the irregular and infinite variations, how far might 
we not Still bo from the power of combining and 
guiding their causes ? No man but the lunatic in the 
story of Kasselas ever drealnt that be coulfi command 
the weather. The difficulty plainly consists in the 
multiplicity and minuteness of the circumstances which 
act on the atmosphere : are those which infiuence the 
formation of the human character likely to be less 
minute and multiplied ? 

The stylo of Mr. Bentham underwent a more re- 
markable revolution thrm perhaps befell that of any 
other celebrated writer. In his early works, it was 
clear, free, spirited, often and seasonably eloquent: 
many passages of his later writings retain the inimi- 
table stamp of genius; but he seems to lia\e been 
oppressed by the vastness of his projected works, — to 
have thought that he had no longer more than leisure 
to preserve the heads of them, — to have been impelled 
by a fruitful mind to pew plans before he liacj com- 
pleted the old. In this state of things ho gradually 
ceased to use words for con\ eying lus thoughts to 
others, but merely employed them as a sort of short 
hand to preserve liis meaning for his own purpose 
It was no wonder that his language should • thus 
become obscure and repulsive. ‘^Though many of his 
technical terms arc in themselves exact and pithy, yet 
the overflow of his vast nomenclature was enough to 
darken his whole diction. 

^ It was at thi^ critical period that the arrangement 
and translation of his manuscripts were undertaken 
by M. Dumont, a generous disciple, who devoted a 
genius farmed fpr original an^ lasting works, to dif- 
fuse 'the principles, and promote the fame of his 
maeter.C' He whose pen Mirabcau did not disdain to 
borrow, — who, in the^ same schobl with^'Romilly, had 
sindiously pursued the grace as well as the force of 
‘Composition, was perfectly qualified to strip of its 
uncouthness a philosophy which he understood and 
admired. As he wrote in a general language, he 
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propagated its doctrines throughout Europe where 
they were beneficial to Jurisprudence, but perhaps in- 
jurious to the cause of* reformation in Governmentr 
That thcy^became more popular abroad than at home, 
is partly tp be ascribed to the taste and skill of M. 
Dumont ; partly to that tendency towards free specu- 
lation and bold reform which was more prevalent 
among nations newly freed, or impatiently aspiring 
to freedom, than in a ])eople such as ours, long satis- 
fied with their government, but not yet aware of the 
imperfections and abuses ip their laws ; — to the 
amendment of which last a cautious consideration of 
Mr. Ben thank’s works will undoubtedly most mate- 
rially contribute. 


DUGALD STEWART.* 

Manifold, are the dibcouragements rising up at 
evey^ step in that part of this Dissertation which 
eftttends to \ery recent tim&. No sooner docs the 
writer escape from the angry disputes of the living, 
than he may feel his mind clouded by the name of a 
departed friend. But there are happily men whose 
fame is brightened by free discussion, and to whose 
memory an ai)pearinco of belief that they needed 
tender treatment would be a grosser injury than it 
could suffer from a respectable antagonist. 

Dugald St(»wart wjis the sou of Dr. Matthew 
Stewart, Professor oi Mathematics in the Universify 
of Edinburgh, — a station immediately before fiUed^by 
Maclaurin, on the recommendation of Newton, Hence 
the poet I spoke of "the philosophic sire and son.” 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and he lieikrd the 
lectures of Reid at Glasgow. He -vyas eajly asso- 
ciated witluhis father in the duties of the^ mathe- 
matical professorship ; and during the absence of 
Dr. Adam Ferguson as secertary to the commisf^ 


« Born 1753, died, 1828. 


t Bums. 
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sioners sent to conclude a peace with North America, 
he occupied the chair of Moral Philosophy. He was 
appointed to the professorship on the resignation of 
Ferguson, — not the least cdistinguished among the 
modern moralists inclined to the Stoical school. 

• This office, filled in immediate succession by Fer- 
guson, Stewart, and Brown, received a lustre from 
their names, which it owed in no degree to its modest 
exterior or its limited advantages ; and was rendered 
by them the highest dignity, in the humble, but not 
obscure, establishments rof Scottish literature. The 
lectures of Mr. Stewarf, for a ([uarter of a century, 
rendered it famous through every country where the 
light of reason was allowed to penetrate. Perhaps 
few men ever lived, who poured into the breasts of 
youth a more fervid and yet reasonable love of 
liberty, of truth, and of virtue. How many are still 
alive, in diffi3rent countries^ and in every rank to 
which education reaches, who, if they accurately ex- 
amined their own mind» and lives, would not akcril^e 
much of whatever goodness and happiness they possess^ 
to the early impressions of his gentle and persuasive 
eloquence! He lived to see his disciples distinguished 
among the lights and ornaments of the council and 
the senate.* Ho had the consol^ition to be sure that 

* As an example of Mr. Stewart’s school may bo mentioned 
Francis Ilornor, a favourite pupil, and, till his last moment, an 
affectionate friend. The short life of this excellent person is worthy 
of serious contcmpluiion, by those more esj)ccially, who, in cir- 
cumstances like his, enter on the f^lippcry path of jniblic affairs. 
Without the aids of birth or fortune, in an assembly where aris- 
tocratical propensities prevail,— by hijj understanding, industry, 
puretaAe, and useful information, — still more by modest Inde- 
pendence,, by steadiness and sincerity, joined to moderation, — 
by the stamp of unbending integrity, and by thry conscientious 
considen^cncss which brcatEe.’ through his wcll-choscn langnagc, 
^ raised himself, at the early age o^ thirty-six, to a mufral authority 
"irliich, without^these qualities, no brilliancy of talents or power of 
reasoning could have acquired. No eminent speaker in Parlia- 
ment owed so much of his success to his moral character. His 
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no words of liis promoted the growth of an impure 
tastej of an exclusive prejudice, or of a malevolent 
passion. Without derogation from his writings, it 
may bo sjJid that his disciples were among his Ibest 
works. lie, indeed, who may justly be said to have 
cultivated an extent of mind which would otherwise 
have lain barren, and to have contributed to raise 
virtuous dispositions where the natural growth might 
have been useless or noxious, is not less a benefactor 
of mankind, and may indirectly be a larger contri- 
butor to knowk'dge, than thp author of great works, 
or even the discoverer of important truths. The 
system of cocyeying scientific instruction to a large 
audience by lectures, from which the Knglish univer- 
sities liave in a gr(‘at measure de2>arted, renders his 
qualities as a lecturer a most important part of his 
merit in a Scottish university which still adl res to 
tho general method of Euro]A*an education. Probably 
no modern over (exceeded him in that species of clo- 
qudhbe which springs froid sensibility to literary 
beauty and moral excellence, -7- Avhich neither obscures 
science by ])rodigal ornament, nor disturbs the se- 
renity of patient attention, — but though it rather calms 
and soothes the feelings, yet exalts the genius, and 
insensibly inspires ^ reasonable enthusiasm for what- 
ever is good and fair. 

He embraced the philosophy of Dr. Beid, a patient, 

high place was th('rcforc honourable to his audience and to his 
country, liegret for iiis death was expressed with touching una- 
nimity from every part of a divided assembly, unused to mani- 
festations of sensibility, abhorrent from theatiical display, and 
whose tribute on such an occasion derived its peculiar value from 
their general coldness and sluugishness. The teorffof |;hose to 
whom he was unknown w^jro shed over him ; and at the head of 
those by whom he was praised, wept, and hiSnoureuf * was one, 
whose commeiSdation would have be^u more enhanced in the eye 
of IVIr. Horner, by his discernment and veracity, than by the signal 
proof of the concurrence of all orders, as well as parties, which 
was afforded by the name of Howard. 

p 4 * 
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modest, and deep thinker*, who, in his first work 
(Inquiry into the Human Mind), deserves a commend- 
ation more descriptive of a*- philosopher than that 
besjiowed upon him by Professor Cousin, — K)f having 
made a vigorous protest against scepticism on be- 
half of common sense.” Reid’s observations on Sug- 
gestion, on natural signs, on the connection between 
what he calls “ sensation ” and perception,” though 
perhaps suggested by Berkeley (whose idealism he had 
once adopted), are marked by the genuine spirit of 
original observation. there are too many who 
seem more wise than they are, so it was the more 
uncommon fault with Reid to a[>pear.J[ess a philo- 
sopher than ho really was. Indeed his temporary 
adoption of Berkeleianism is a* proof of an unpre- 
judiced and acute mind. Perhaps no man ever rose 
finally above the seductions of that simple and inge- 
nious system, who had noo sometimes tiied their full 
effect by surrendering his whole mind to them. • 


* Those vrho may doubt the jusacc of this dc'ciiption will do 
well to W3igh tliL woids of the most conipctciit of judge.*., who, 
though candid and even indulgent, was not prodigal of praise. 
“It IS certainly \cry idle, that a piece so duph/ philosophical is 
wrote with so much spiiit, and ahoidb sj^much entertainment to 
the reader. AVhcnevci I cntci into youi lUcas, no man appears to 
express himself with gicaLCi perspicuity Your style is so correct 
and so good Enghsh, that I found not anything worth the icmark- 
ing. I beg my compliments to my fiicndlj adversaries Dr. 
Campbell and j3r Gciaid,^and ilso to 1)i Gicgory, whom I sus- 
pect to be of the sa le disposition, though he has not openly 
declared himself such” — Letter om IVIr. Hume to Dr. Reid* 
Stewart's Biogiaphical Memoiis, p 417 . The latter part of the 
above smtonees (wiitten alui a perusal of Hi. Reid's Inqmiy, 
but befoil Its' publication) sufiidcntly shows, that Mr. Hume felt 
no displeasmc against Rcid and Campbell, undoubtedly his most 
formidable antagoilists, however he might resent t^c language of 
Hr.ReattK^, an amiable man/ m cligant and tender poet, and a 
good writer on miscellaneous litciatiiio in piose, but who, in his 
Rjsay on Truth t — an unfair appeal to the multitude on philoso- 
phicu questions) indulge d himself m the pcrsonahties and invec- 
tives of a popular pamphleteer. 
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But it is never with entire impunity that philo-. 
sophers borrow vague and inappropriate terms from' 
vulgar US04 Never did) any man afford a stronger, 
instance of this danger than Keid^ in his two most 
unfortunate terms, “common sense” and “instinct.” 
Common sense is that average iwrtion of understand- 
ing, possessed by most men, which, as it is nearly 
always applied to conduct, has acquired an almost ex-> 
clusively practical sense. Instinct is the habitual 
poweT of producing effects like contrivances'of Reason, 
yet so far beyond the intelligence and experience of 
the agent, as to be utterly inexplicable by reference 
to them* No.., .man, if ho had been in search of im- 
proper words, could have discovered any more unfit' 
than these two, for denoting that lawy or statCy or 
faculty of Mind, which compels us to acknowledge 
certain simple and very abstract truths, no beiug- 
identical propositions, to lio at the foundation of aU 
reasoning, and to be the necessary ground of all 
helM 

Long after the death of Dr. Reid, his philosophy 
was taught at Paris by M. Royer Colljird^ who on 
the restoration of free debate, became the most phi- 
losophical orator of his nation, and nowf fills, -^th 
impartiality and digpity, tho chair of the Chamber of 
Deputies. His ingenious and eloquent scholar. Pro- 
fessor Cousin, dissatisfied with what he calls “tho 
sage and timid” doctrines of Edinburgh, which he 
considered as only a vigorous protest, on behalf of 
common sense, against the scepticism' of Hume, sought 
in Germany for a philosophy of “ such a mascuPne 
and brilliant character as might command the atten- 
tion of Europe, and be able to struggle W'ilh. success 
on a glreat theatre, against the genius of the adverse 
* 

'4 i 

♦ Fragments of his •lectures have been recently pnblishcd in a 
French translation of Dr. Reid, by M. Jonftroy v Ofluvres Com- 
pletes de Thomas Reid, vol. iv. Paris, 1828. 

*t 1831. — Ed. 
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school.” * It may be questioned whether he found 
in Kant more than the same vigorous protest^ under a 
more systematic form, with an immense nomenclature, 
and constituting a philosopjiical edifice of equal sym- 
metry and vastness. The preferenco of the more 
boastful system, over a philosophy thus chiefly blamed 
for its modest pretensions, does not seem to be en- 
tirely justified by its permanent authority even in the 
country which gave it birth ; where, however power- 
ful its influence still continues to be, its doctrines do 
not appear to have now many supporters. Indeed, 
the accomplished professor himself has rapidly shot 
through Kantianism, and now appears to rest or to 
stop at the doctrines of Schelling and Hegel, at a 
point so high, that it is hard to descry from it any 
distinction between objects, — even that indispens- 
able distinction between reaUty and illusion. As the 
works of Reid, and those oi Kant, otherwise so dif- 
ferent, appear to be simultaneous efforts of the con^ 
servative power of phi?osophy to expel the itc^rtal 
poison of scepticism, so the exertions of M. Royer 
Collard aftd M. Cousin, however at variance in meta- 
physical princiifles, seem to have been chiefly roused 
by the desire of delivering Ethics from that fatal touch 
of personal, and, indeed, gross interest, which the sci- 
ence had received in France at the hands of the 
followers of Condillac, — especially Helvetius, St. 
Lambert, and Cabanis. The success of these attempts 
to render speculative philosophy once more popular 
in the country of 'Descartes, has already been consider- 
able. The French youth, whose desire of knowledge, 
and love of liberty afford an auspicious promise of the 
flucceeejing age, have eagerly deceived doctrines, of 
which the moral part is so much more agreeable to 
their liberal spirit^ than is the Selfish theory, gene- 
rated in the stagnatihn a corrupt, cruel, and disso- 
tyranny. 

* Cours de Fbilosophie, parM. Cousin, le9on xii. Pans, 1828 . 
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These agreeable prospects bring us easily back to 
our subject ; for though the restoration of speculative 
philosophy in the country of Descartes is due to the 
precise sftitement and vigorous logic of M. Rgyer 
Collard, the modifications introduced by him into the 
doctrine of Reid coincide with those of Mr, Stewart, 
and would have appeared to agree more exactly, if 
the forms of the French philosopher had not b^n 
more dialectical, and the composition .of Mr. Stewart 
had retained less of that oratorical character, which 
belonged to a justly celebratcil speaker. Amidst excel- 
lencies of tlic highest order, the writings of the latter, 
it must* be cyjifessed, leave some room for criticisuL 
He took precautions against offence to the feelings 
of his contemporaries, more anxiously and frequently 
than the impatient searcher for truth may d'^em ne- 
cessary. For the sake of promoting tli^ fa . Durable 
reception of philosophy itself, ho studies, perhaps too 
visibly, to avoid whatever might raise up prejudices 
agjfiitst it. His gratitude And native modesty dic- 
tated a superabuiulant care in softening and excusing 
his dissent from tliose who had been his own instruc- 
tors, or who were tlie objects of general reverenca 
Exposed by his station, both to the assaults of poli- 
tical prejudice, and^to the religious animosities of a 
country where a few sceptics attacked the slumbering 
zeal of a Calvinistic people, it would have been won- 
derful if he hfid not b(Jtrayed more weariness than 
would hii^ been necessary or becoming in a very 
different position. The fulness of liis literature se- 
duced him too much into multiplied illustrations. 
Too many of the expedients happily used to allure the 
young may nnneccissarily swell his volumes? Rerhaps 
a successive publication in separate parts made him 
more volumyious than ho would have been if the whole 
had been at once before his %yes, A peculiar sus- 
ceptibility and delicacy of tasto produced forms of 
expression, in themselves extremely beautiful, but of 
which the habitual use is not easily reconcilable with 
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the condensation desirable in works necessarily so 
extensive. If, however, it must be owned that the 
caution incident to his tempor, his feelings, his philo- 
sophy^ and his station, has<«omewhat lenglheiied his 
composition, it is not less true, that oome of the same 
circumstances have contributed towards those pecu- 
liar beauties which place him at the head of the most 
adorned writers on philosophy in our language. 

Few writers rise with more grace from a plain 
groundwork, to the passages whicli require greater 
animation or cinbellibhircnt. He gives to narrative, 
according to the precept of Bacon, the colour of the 
time, by a selection of happy exprcs&inns from ori- 
ginal writers. Among* the secret arts by which ho 
diffuses elegance over hi's diction, may be remarked 
the skill wliich, by deepening or brightening a shade 
in a secondary term, and by opening partial or pre- 
paratory glimpses of a thought to be afterwards 
unfolded, iinobservedly heightens the import of a word, 
and gives it a new n]fi!?aniiig, without any offi?ho3 
against old use. It is in this manner that philoso- 
phical originality may bo reconciled to jiurity and 
stability of speech, and that wo may avoid new terms, 
which are the easy resource of the unskilful or the 
indolent, and often a -characteristic mark of writers 
who love their language too little to feel its peculiar 
excellencies, or to study the art of calling forth its 
powers. 

He reminds us nqt uifrequently of the character 
given by Cicero Vo one of his contemporaries, “who 
expressed refined Jind abstruse thought in soft and 
transparent diction.” Ilis writings are a proof that 
the mild Sentiments have their cdoqucnce as well as 
the vehejnent passions. It would be difficult to name 
works in which so much refined philosophy is joined 
^With so** fine a fancy, — so much elegant literature, 
^/itb such a delicate perception of the distinguishing 
excellencies of great writers, and with an estimate in 
gaieral so just of the services rendered to Knowledge 
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by a succession of philosophers. They are pervaded 
by a philosophical benevolence, which keeps up •the 
ardour of his genius, without disturbing the serenity 
of his mind, — which is felt equally in the generosity 
of his praibC, and in the tenderness of his censure. It 
is still more sensible in the general tone with which 
he relates the successful progress of the human under- 
standing, among many formidable enemies. Those 
r(»ader& are not to be envied who limit their admira- 
tion to ])arlicular parts, qj* to excellencies merely 
literary, witliont being warmed by the glow of that 
honest ^triumph in the ad\ancement of Knowledge, 
and of that -f assured faith in the final prevalence of 
Truth and Justice, which breathe through every page 
of tlicm, and give the unity and dignity of a moral 
purpose to the whole of these classical works 

In quoting poetical passages, some of ^ivliich throw 
much light, on our mental dix^rations, if he sometimes 
prizjd the moral common-places of Thomson and the 
f'peculative fancy of AkensWe more highly than the 
higher poetry of their betters, it was not to be won- 
dered at that the metaphysician and the moralist 
should sometimes ])revail over the lover of poetry, itis 
natural sensibility was perhaps occasionally cramped 
by the cold criticism of an unpoetical age ; and some 
of his remarks may be thought to indicate a more 
constant and exclusive regard to diction than is agree- 
able to a gj(ni(»ration wliich has been trained by tremen- 
dous eveius to a passion for daring inventions, and to 
an irregular enthusiasm, impatient ot minute elegancies 
and refinements. Many of those beauties wdiich his 
generous criticism delighted to magnify in the works 
of his coiit(*mporaries, have already faded uJider the 
scorching rays of a fiercer sun. 

Mr. St(*wart employed more skill in contriving, and 
more care in conc/‘aling his vtry important Reforms of ' 
Reid’s doclrines than others exert to jnaiutain their 
claims to originality. Had his well-chosen language 
of “laws of human thought or belief” been at first 
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adopted in that school, instead of “instinct” and 
“ cAnmon sense,” it would have escaped much of the 
reproach (which Dr. Reid himself did not merit) of 
shallowticbs and popularity^ Expressions "so exact, 
employed in the opening, could not ha\ e failed to in- 
fluence the whole system, and to have given it, not 
only in the general estimation, but in the minds of its 
framers, a more scientific complexion. In those parts 
of Mr. Stewart’s speculations in which he farthest 
departed from his general principles, ho seems some- 
times, as it were, to bo suddenly driven back by what 
he unconsciously shrinks from as ungrateful apostacy, 
and to bo desirous of making amends t/? his master, 
by more harshness, than is otherwise natural to him, 
towards the writers whom ho has insensibly ap- 
proached. Hence perhaps the unwonted &e\ority of 
his languagettowards Tucker and Hartley. It is thus 
at the very time when he largely adopl^ the principle 
of Association in his excellent Essay on the Beauti- 
ful*, that he treats mosi rigidly the latter of fhesc 
writers, to whom, though neither the d^^co\erer nor 
the sole advocate of tlnat principle, it biirely owes the 
greatest illustration and support. 

In matters of far other importance, causes perhaps 
somewhat similar may have led the like mistake. 
When he absolutely contJ’adicts Dr. Rei<l, by truly 
stating that “it is more philosojdiical to resolve the 
power of habit into the association of ideas, than to 
resolve the association of ideas into habit,” f he, in 
the sequel of the ’same volume {, refuses to go farther 
than to own, that “ the theory of Hartley concerning 

* Phil&optiioal Essays, part ii. c^say i., especially chap. vi. 
The ( ondcTi^^tion, not omission of the discussion of the thcoiics 
of Buffier, Reynolds, Ruikc, and Price, in this C'lsaji, would have 
Icsjjtened tlhit temporary appdUi uce which ib unsuitable to a bci- 
e’^ific woik. 

* f Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind (1792, 4to.), 
Tol.i p. 281. 

J Ibid. p. 383.. ^ 
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the origin of our affections^ and of the Moral Sense, 
is a most ingenious refinement on the Selfish system^ and 
that by means of it the force of many of the common 
reasoningff against that system is eluded;*' though, he 
somewhat inconsistently allows, that active princi- 
ples which, arising from circumstances in which all 
the situations of mankind must agree, are therefore 
common to the whole species, at whatever period of 
life they may appear, are to bo regarded as a part of 
human nature, no less than the instinct of suction, in 
the same manner as the acquired perception of is- 
tance, b^ the eye, is to be ranked among the perceptive 
powers of m£^, no less than the original perceptions 
of the other senses.”* In another place also h(' makes 
a remark on mere beauty, which might have led him 
to a more just conclusion respecting the theor;* of. the 
origin of tlie affections and the Moral Sense; ‘^Itis 
scarcely necessary for me tb observe, that, in those 
iristanccs wliH're association operates in heightening” 
(#r ^i8 might have said crejites) “ tlio pleasure wo re- 
ceive from vsiglit, the })loasing emotion continues still 
to appear, to our consciousness, simple and uncom- 
pounded.” f To this remark he might have added, 
that until all the separate pleasures be melted into one, 
— as long as any them arc disc(»rned and felt as 
distinct from each other, — the associations arc incom- 
plete, and the qualities which gratify are not called by 
the name of “ l)eauty.” In like manner, as has been 
repeatedly observe h 1, it is only when all the separate 
feelings, pleasurable and painful, excited by the con- 
templation of voluntary action, are lost in the general 
sentiments of approbation or disa{)probation, — when 
these general feelings retain no trace of the l^arious 
emotions which origHially attended differei\J actions, 
— when they ani lichl in a state of perfect fusion by 
the habitual use of, the words ft sod in every language 

♦ Elements of the Philosophy of the Homan Mmd (1792, 4to.), 
vol. i. p. 385. 

t Philosopliical Essays, part ii^ essay i. chap. sL 
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|o ^tenote tliem, that Conscience can be said to exists 
^Tslltat we can be considered as endowed with a moral 
ioi^re. The theory which Ihus ascribes the uniform 
Hs^adoii of the Moral^Faoulty to univdrsai and para- 
mount laws^ is not a refinement of the Selfish system, 
her is it any modification of that hypothesla The 
partisans of SeljfiBhness Wintain, that in acts of Will 
tilie agent mast nave* a ^ew to the pleasure or happi- 
ness which he hopes to reap from it : the philosophers 
who regard the s^ial afiectioiia and the Moral l^nti- 
meuts as formed' by a process of association, on the 
other hand, contena that ^ese affections and senti- 
ments must work themselves clear from every particle 
of self-regard^ before tlioy deserve the names of be- 
nevolence and of Conscience. In the actual state of 
human motives the two Systems are not to be likened, 
but to be contrasted to each other. It is remarkable 
that Mr. Stewart, who admits the ‘‘question ^respect- 
ing the ongin, of 'the affections to be rather curious 
than important,”* should have held a directly contrary 
opinion respecting the Moral Sense f, to which these 
words, in his sense of them, seem to be equally appli- 
cable. His meaning in the former aihrmation is^ that 
if the affections be acquired, yet they are justly called 
natural; and if their origin b(^ personal, yet their 
nature may and does become disinterested. What cir- 
cumstance distinguishes the former from the latter 
case ? With respect to the origin of the affections, it 
must not be overlooked that his language is somewhat 
contradictory. For if the f eory on that subject from 
Which he dissents were merely “ a refinement on the 
Selfish system^” its truth or falsehood could not be re- 
Pfesen^ed^as subordinate ; since the controversy would 
continue^ relate to the existence of disinterested mo- 

f s of Wman conduct! It may also bo observed. 

Outlines of Moral Pfiiiosophy, p. 93. 

Outlines, p. 117. ** This is the most important question that 
itaU be stated with respect to the theory of Morals ’* 

^ the Philpsophy of the* Active and Mora) Powers of Man 
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he nnifox^lf xept^nts hie 
the e£fecti(mg fi*oi» ‘*self-leve^^ Whieh, in jA/ib$ 
seiide, is not the sourcQ to which thej refhr 
avndce, aAd ^hich is its^f dmved fro«| dttier aohti' 
cedent principles, Some pf which are h^nmt^ had 
some acquired. If the pbjcct/>f this theory of tixe 7^ 
of the most important feeling! of huxaan nature teeane^ 
as our philosopher supposes,!^ *<to elude q^eciiona 
against the Selfish system,** it weald be at b^^orth** 
less. Its positive merits are sevexHL It affirms Ijhe 
actual disinterestedness of human luotives, aS strong 
as Butler himself. The^cxplanation of the mental 
law, by Vhich benevolence and Conscience are formed 
habitually, when it is contemplated deeply, impresses 
on the mind tho truth that they not ohly are hut must 
be disinterested. It confirm^ as it were, the tesi^ony 
of consciousness, by exhibiting to the Unde r standing 
tho means employed to insi re tho production of dis»' 
interestednebs. It affords tho only effectual answei^ttb 
prejudice against the disinterested theory, frbm 
the multiplication of ultimate facts and implanted prim 
ciples, which, under all its other forms, il seems to 
require. No room is left for this prejudice by a repre- 
sentation of disinterestedness, which ultimately traces 
its formation to prij;jeiples almost as simple as those of 
Hobbes himself. Lastly, e\ciy stop in just generalisa- 
tion is an advance in jdiilosopliy. No one has yet 
shown, cither that Man i'^ not actually disinterested^ 
of that he ftiay not have been destined to become so 
by such a process as has been described : the cause to 
which the efTectb are ascribed is a real agent, whi<^ 
seems adequate to the appearance ; and if future ob- 
servation should bo found to require that th : theory 
• 

(rol. i. p. 164#), Ml. Stewait has done more manifest injustice to 
the Ilaitlcian theory, by calhnjy it doctrine fandotMntalJ^ tAe* 
same with the Selfish * system^^* and especially by ^representing 
Hartley, who ought to be latlier dossed with BUtler and Hnms^ 
as agreeing with Gay, Tucker, and Paley. * 

VOL. I. Q 
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6haU be confined within narrower limits, such a limit- 
ation will not destroy its value. 

The acquiescence of Mr^ Stewart in Dr. Heid’s 
general representation of Qur mental constitution, led 
him to indulge more freely the natural bent of his 
understanding, by applying it to theories of character 
and manners, of life and literature, of taste and the 
arts, rather than to the consideration of those more 
simple principles which rule over human nature under 
every form. Ilis chief work, as he frankly owns, is 
indeed rather a collection of such theories, pointing 
toward the common end of throwing light on the 
structure and functions of the mind, tln/^i a systematic 
treatise, such as might be expected from the title of 
Elements.” It is in essays of this kind that he has 
most surpassed other cultivators of mental philosophy, 
llis remarks on the eficcts of casual associations may 
be quoted as a specimen of the most original and just 
thoughts, conveyed in the best manner.’^ In this 
beautiful passage, he p'ocetnls from their po-v^ci* of 
confusing speculation to that of disturbing experience 
and of misleading practic(‘, and ends with their extra- 
ordinary effect in bestowing on trivial, and even ludi- 
crous circumstances, souk* portion of the dignity and 
sanctity of those sublime pidTicipj[(*s with which they 
are associated. The stjle, at first only clear, after- 
wards admitting the ornaments of a calm and grave 
elegance, and at last rising to as high a strain as 
Philosophy will endure,^ (all the parts, •various as 
their nature is, bein^ held together by an invisible 
thread of gentle transition,) adbrds a specimen of 
adaptation of manner to niatt(T which it will bo hard 
to match ix any other philosophical ’s^riting. Another 
very fine remstrk, which .s(»cms to be as original as it 
is just, d&y be ’quoted as a sample of th^e beauties 
with which his writings ab)und. ‘‘The apparent 
eoldr|ss and selfishness of mankind may be traced, in 

f 

^ * Elem. Philos. Hum. Mind, voL i pp. 340 — 352 . 
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a great measure, to a want of attention and a want of 
imagination. In the case of those misfortunes which 
happen to ourselves or ^ur near connections, neither 
of these p\)wers is necessary to make us acquainted 
with our situation. But without an uncommon degree 
of both, it is impossible for any man to comprehend 
completely the situation of his neighbour, or to have 
an idea of the greater part of the distress which exists 
in the world. If we feel more for ourselves than for 
others, in the former case the facts are more fully 
before us than they can bf in the latter.”* Yet 
several parts of his writings afford the most satisfac- 
toiy proof, thjjfct his abstinence from wliat is commonly 
called metaphysical speculation, arot>c from no inability 
to pursue it with signal success. As ex.< tuples, his 
observations on ‘‘general terms,” and on “ -ausation,” 
maybe appealed to 'with ])ertect confidei»v.e. In tho 
first two dirseriations of 1hf»\olume bearing the title 
“Philosophical Essays,” he with equal boldness and 
a^5ulo1iess grapples with thetmost extensive and ab- 
struse (juestions of mental philosophy, and points out 
both tlie sources and the uttermost boUTidaries of 
human knowledge with a Veruhimean hand. In 
another part of his writings, he calls wliat are usually 
denominated first ^inciplcs of experience, “funda- 
mental laws of human belief, or primary elements of 
tuman reason; ”f which last form of expression has^ 
so close a resemblance to the language of Kant, that 
it should have protected the latter from the imputation 
of writing jargon. • 

The excellent volume entitled “ Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy,” though composed only as a text-book 
for tho use of his hearers, is one of the mtst decisive 
proofs that he was ji^rfectly qualified tfi unite preci- 
sion with ease, to be biief with the idmost^clearnes^ 
and to write with Jiecoming efbgance in a st^e where 

* Elcm. Philos. Hum, Mmd, vol, i. p, 5C&. 

t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 57. 
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the meaning is not overladen hy ornaments. This 
volume contains his properly ethical theory*, which is 
much expanded, hut not substantially altered, in his 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers, — a 
work almost posthumous, and composed under cir- 
camstanccs which give it a deeper interest than can 
be inspired by any desert in science. Thougli, with 
his usual modesty, he manifests an anxiety to fasten 
his ethical theory to the kindred speculations of other 
philosophers of the “ Intellectual s(‘hool,” especially to 
those of Cudworth, — ree<^ntly clothed in more modern 
phraseology by Price, — yet he still shows that inde- 
pendence and originality which all his aversion from 
parade could not entirely conceal. “ lliglit,” duty,” 
^‘virtue,” ‘‘moral obligation,” and the like or the 
opposite forms of expression, rei)resent, according to 
him, certain thoiii»hts, which arise necessarily and 
instantaneously in the mind, (or in the ll(»ason, if we 
take that word in the large «»ense in which it denotes 
all that ib not emotiv(‘J at the contemplation of actions, 
and which are utterly incapable of all resolution^ and 
consequently of all explanation, and which can bo 
known only by being experienced. These “ thoughts” 
or “ ideas,” by whatever name th(*y may be called, are 
followed, — inexplicably as iTe\itably, — by plea- 
surable and painful emotions, winch suggest the con- 
ception of moral heautif ; — a quality of human actions 
distinct from their adhfrence to, or deviation from 
rectitude, thougli gi icililly coinciding with it. The 
qubslion which a reflecting i ader will hero put is, 
whether any purpose is served by the introduction of 
the intermediate mental process between the parti- 
cular tfioifgh]^ and the moral emotions? How would 
the viev^ be darkened or confused, or indeed in any 
degree j^hanged, by withdrawing that' process, or 
erasing the words which attempt to express it ? No 
ad Acate of tiie intellectual origin of the Moral Faculty 

♦ £lem. ^ hilos Hum. Mind, pp. 70 -1 43. 
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has jet stated a case in which a mere operation of 
Reason or Judgment, unattended by Emotion, could, 
consistent]^ with the universal opinion of mankind, 
as it is exhibited by tra structure of language, be 
said to have the nature or to produce the effects of 
Conscience. Such an example would be equivalent 
to an experimentum crucis on the side of that cele- 
brated theory. The failure to produce it, after long 
challenge, is at least a presumption against it, nearly 
approaching to that sort of decisively discriminative 
experiment. It would be "^ain lo restate what has 
already been too often repeated, tliat all the objections 
to the ^Jelfish^hilosophy turn upon the actual nature, 
not upon the original source, of our prhiciples of 
action, and that it is by a confusion of these very 
distinct questions alone that the confutation ai Hobbes 
can be made apparently to involve l^nJey. Mr. 
Stewart appejirs, like most^ oilier metaphysicians, to 
have blended th(* inquiry into the nature of our 
Moral Sentiments witli thatfother which only seeks a 
criterion to distinguish moral from immoral habits of 
feeling and action ; for he considers the appearance of 
the Moral Sentiments at an early age, before the general 
tendency of actions can be ascertained, as a decisive 
objection to the origin of these sentiments in Associa- 
tion, — an objection which assumes that, if utility be 
the criterion of Morality, associations with utility,^ 
must be the mode by which the Moral Sentiments are 
formed : but this no skilful advocate of the theory of 
Association will ever allow. That the main, if not 
sole object of Conscience is to govern our voluntary 
exertions, is manifest : but how could it perform this 
great function if it did not impel the Wili? %uid how 
could it have the latter eifect as a merd act of Reason, 
or, indeedf in any respect otherwise thsfla as it is 
made up of emojjions? JdUgment and ^ason are 
therefore preparatory to Conscience, — ^ot properly a 
part of it. The assertion that the exclusion of Reason 
reduces Virtue to be a relative quality, is anothei? 

• ft 3 . ^ 
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instance of the confusion of the two questions in moral 
theory: for though a fitne'^s to excite approbation 
may be only a relation of objpets to our susceptibility, 
yet the proposition that all ‘virtuous actions are bene- 
ficial, is a proposition as absolute as any other within 
thp range of our unciorstanding. 

A delicate state of h('alth, and an ardent desire to 
devote himself exclusively to study and composition, 
induced Mr. Stewart, ’while in the full bla/e of his 
reputation as a lecturer, to retire, in 1810, from the 
labour of public instruction. Tin’s retirement, as ho 
himself describes it, 'v\ as that of a quiet but active 
life. Three quarto and two octavo voJunu's, besides 
the magnificent Disseitation prefixed to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, were among its happy fruits. This 
Dissertation is, perhaps the most profusely orna- 
mented of s\py of his compositions; — a peculiarity 
which must in jiart ha^e •arisen horn a principle of 
taste, wdiich regarded decoration as more suitable to 
the history of philosoidijr than to philosophy itself. 
But the memorable instances of Cicero, of Milton, 
and still inbre those of Drji]on and Burke, seem to 
show that there is somi* natural tendency in the fire 
of genius to burn moie brightly, or to blaze more 
fiercely, in the evening than in the morning of human 
life. Probably the materials which long experience 
j^^Supplies to the imagination, lh(‘ boldness with which 
a more established rcpjitat lon arms the mind, and the 
silence, of the low but formidable rivals of the higher 
principles, may codeur in producing this unexpected 
and little observed (*fi(*ct. 

It was in the last years of his' life, when suffering 
under <?ffecls of a severe attack of palsy, with 
which he had been afilicted in 1822, that Mr. Stewart 
most plentifully reaped tlu fruits of long wirtue and 
^^jjfell-ordeved mind. iHppily for him, his own culti- 
vation and exercise of every kindly affection had laid 
up a store of that domestic consolation which none 
who deserve it ever want> and for the loss of which, 
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nothing beyond the threshold can make amends. The 
same philosophy which he had cultivated from his 
youth upward crnployecLliis dying hand ; aspirations 
after higher and brighteXscenes of excellence, always 
blended with his elevated morality, became more ear- 
nest and deeper as worldly passions died away, and 
earthly objects vanished from his sight. 

THOMAS BROWV.* 

A writer, as ho advance*? in life, ought to speak 
with diffidence of systems which he has only begun 
to consid(*r AlWth care after the age in which it be- 
comes hard for his tlionghN to flow into no^\ channels. 
A reader cannot bo said practically to understand a 
theory, till he has acquired the power of t Inking, at 
least for a short time, with th(‘ theorist. Kven a 
hearer, with all the helps of \oice in the instructor, 
^i»lt)f countenance from him and from fellow-hearers, 
finds it difficult to perforiii this nc'cc'ssary process, 
without either being betraycnl into hasty^and undis- 
tinguisliing assent, or falling, while he is in pursuit of 
an impartial estimate of opinions, into an indilferenco 
about their truth. I have felt this difficulty in re- 
considering old opdiions : but it is perhaps more need- 
ful to own its ])owcr, and to warn the reader against 
its clfects, in the case of a philosopher well known twh* 
me, and with w horn common friendships stood in the 
stead of much personal intercourse, as a cement of 
kindness. I very early read Brown’s Observations 
on the Zoonomia of Dr. Darwin, — the perliaps un- 
matched work of a boy in the eighteenth ygir of his 
age.f II is first tract on Causation appeared to mo 

• « ♦ 

* Bom, 1778 ; died, 1820. « • 

f Welshes Life of Brown, p. 43.; — a pleasingly aflectionate 
work, full of analytical spirit and metaphysicalireaffing, — of such 
merit, in short, that I could wish to have found in it no phreno- 
logy Ohjections a priori in a case dependent on facts are, indeed, 
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tcr^be.ihe %est model of discussion in mental^ piMlo-* ^ 
since Berkeley and Ilume, — with this super 
priority over the latter, that aim is that o^ a philo- 
sopher who seeks to enlarge^nowledgo, — not that of 
' a sceptic, who — even the most illustrious — has no 
^better end than that of displaying his powers in con- 
fodnding and darkening truth, — and the happiest efforts 
of whose scepticism cannot be more leniently described 
;than as brilliant fits of mental debauchery.* From a 
diligent perusal of his succeeding works at the time 
of their publication, I was prevented by pursuits and 
duties of a very different' nature. These causes, to- 
gether with ill health and growing occupation, hin- 
dered me from reading. his Lectures with due atten- 
tion, till it has now become a duty to consider with 
care that part of them which relates to Ethics. 

Dr. Brown was born of one of those families of 
ministers in fde Scottish Church, who, after a genera- 
tion or two of a humble life spent in piety and useful- 
ness, with no more tliap needful knowledge, Vnive 
ihore than once sent forth a man of genius from their 
cool and quiet shade, to make his fellows wiser or better- 
by tongue or pen, by head or hand. Even the scanty 
endowments and constant residence of that Church, 

inadmissible : even the allowance of presilimptions of that nature 
would open so wide a door for ])rcjudices, that at most, they can 

considered only «as maxims of l(»gical i)riidencc, which fortify 
the watchfulness of the individual. The fatal objection to phreno- 
logy seems to me to be, what is new in it, or peculiar to it, 
has no approach to an (adequate founr’ ition in experience. 

• “ Bayle, a writer wlio, pervading human nature at his case, 
struck into the province of paradox, as an exercise for the un- 
wearied vigour of his mind ; wlio with d soul superior to the 
sharpest at&clA of fortune, and a heart practised to the best phi- 
losophy, had not enough of real greatness to overcome that last 
fmble of snp^ior minds, the temptation of honou^ which the 
aoi^^io ex^.rcisc of wit is conceived to bring to its professor.** 
So^jfs Worbiirton (Divine Legation, book i.'‘8ect. 4.), speaking of 
but perhaps in part excusing himself, in a noble strain, of 
whi^ it would hare been more agreeable to find the repetition 
than the contrast in his language towards Hume. 
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hy keeping her ministers far from the olgeets which 
awaken turbulent passions and disperse the under* 
standing o% many pursuits affords some of the leisure 
and calm of monastic lif^ without the exclusion 
the charities of family and kindred. It may be well 
doubted whether this undissipsited retirement, whi^h 
during the eighteenth century was very general in 
Scotland, did not make full amends for the loss of 
curious and ornamental knowledge, by its tendency 
to qualify men for professional duty ; with its oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of^the reason for the many, 
and for high meditation, and concentration of thought 
on wortliy obv^cts for tlie few who have capacity for 
such exertion?.* An authentic account of the early 
exercises of Brown’s mind is preser\ed by liis bio- 
grapher f, from which it appears that at tli* age of 
nineteen he took a part with oth(»rs (some of whom 
became the most memorable tnen of their "time), in the 
found^ition of a private society in Edinburgh under 
the name of the Academy ef Physics.” J 


• See Sir II. MoiicrcifTs Life of the Keverend Dr. Erskuie. 
t Welsh’s Life of p, 77., and App. p. 498. 

j A part of the first day’s iiiiimtes is lieie bon-owed from Mr. 
Welsh ; — “ 7th Janiiary^l797 — * Pitscnt, Mr. Erskine, President, 
— Mr. Bioughani, Mr. lieddn, Mi. Blown, Mi. Biibeck, Mr, * 
Leyden,” &c . iv ho wci e aftoi w ai ds jouiv d by Lord Webb beyniour, 
Mesbib. Homer, Jtllic\, Sydiuy Smith, &c. Mi. Erskine, who* 
thus appeals at the head of soiunaikabU an association, and whom 
diffidence and uiitow.nd ciiciiinstaiKcs have hitheito withheld 
from the full manifest ition of his powcis,^* continued to be the 
bosom hiciid of Blown to the lost. He has shown the constancy 
of his friendship foi others by concerting all his invaluable pre- 
parations for a translation of Sultan Baber’s Commentaries (per- 
haps the best, certainly ^thc most European worft or modem 
Eastern prose) into the means of completing the imperfect attempt 
of Leyden, rth a regard equally generous to the fam#of his early 
friend, and to the comfort of that»fiiend’s surviving rclationa 
Ihc review of Baber’s Commentaries, by M. Silvefi(tre de Sacy, 
in the Journal des Savans for May and June 18^, ift perhaps one 
of the best specimens extant of the value of literary commenda- 
tion when it is bestowed with conscientious calmness, and without 
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The character of Dr. Brown is very attractive, as 
an example of one in whom the utmost tenderness of 
affection, and the indulgence, of a flowery ^incy, were 
nbt repressed by the higliest cultivation, and by a 
perhaps excessive refinement of intellect. Ilis mind 
soared and roamed through every region of philosophy 
and poetry; but his uiitravellcd heart qlung to the 
hearth of his father, to the children who shared it 
with him, and aft(»r them, first to the other partners of 
his childish sports, and then almost solely to those 
companions of his youtl^ul sludics who continued to 
be the friends of his life. Speculation seemed to keep 
his kindness at home. It is obsc^vablj^ tha^ though 
sparkling with fancy, he docs not seem to have been 
deeply or durably touched by those affections which 
are lighted at its torch, or at least tinged with its 
colours. Ilis heart sought little abroad, but con- 
tentedly dwelt in his family and in his study, lie was 
one of those men of genius who re])aid the tender care 
of a mother by rockingf the cradle of her re|fosing 
age. He ended a life biK'ut in searching for truth, 
and exercising love, by desiring that he should bo 
buried in his native parish, with his “ d(»ar father 
and mother.” Some of his deliglitful qualities wero 
perhaps hidden from the casual observer in general 
society, by the want of that perfect sim])licity of 
jnanner which is doubtlc'-s their natural representa- 
tive. Manner is a better mark of the state of a mind, 
than those large and d(*Mberate actions which form 
what is called coViduct; it is constant and in- 
sensible transpiration of character. In serious acts a 
man may display himself; in the thousand nameless 
acts wmcll' compose manner, the mind betrays » its 
habitual bent. But manner is then only an index of 

><* • . 

df bias, by one of the greatest* orientalists, in a case 
hert Tie prontoces every thing to have been done by Mi*. 
Krskine “which could have been performed by the most learned 
and the most scnzj^nlously conscientious of editors and translators.” 
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disposition, when it is that of men who live at ease 
in the intimate familiaritj of friends and equals. It 
may be diverted from simplicity by causes which do 
not reach so deep as the i^liaracter ; — by bad modds, 
or by a restless and wearisome anxiety to sHine, 
arising from many circumstances, — none of which 
are probably more common than the unseasonable 
exertions of a recluse student in society, and the un- 
fortunate attempts of some others, to take by violence 
the admiration of those with whom they do not asso- 
ciate with case. The association with unlike or su- 
perior companions which least distorts manners, is 
that winch ta^es place with those classes whose secure 
dignity generally renders their own manners easy, — 
with whom the art of pleasing or of not displeasing 
each other in society is a serious concert , — who 
have leisure enough to discov(*r the positive «ind nega- 
tive parts of the smaller moralities, and who, being 
trained to a watchful eye on what is ludicrous, apply 
ihe lash of ridicule to affec^^ation, the most ridiculous 
of faults. The busy in every department of life are 
too respectably occujiied to form these raai/ners : they 
are the frivolous work of polished idleness; and 
perhaps their most serious value consists in the war 
which they wage ^gainst affectation, — though even 
there they betray their origin in punishing it, not as 
a deviation from nature, but as a badge of vulgarity. ^ 
The prose of Dr. Krown is brilliant to excess : it 
must not be d(*iiied tluit its beauty is sometimes 
womanly, — that it too often melts ^own precision into 
elegance, — that it buries the main idea under a load 
of illustration, of which every part is expanded and 
adorned with such visible labour, as to wdtMi*aw the 
mind from attention to the thoughts which it pro- 
fesses to ifttroduce more easily into the understanding. 
It is darkened by excessive **brightnoss ; it^ loses ease* 
and liveliness by over-dress ; and, in the midst of its 
luscious swtjetness, we wish for the striking nnd 
homely illustrations of Tucker, and for the pithy and 
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sin^y sense of Paley ; — either of whom, by a single 
i^rt metaphor from a familiar, perhaps a low object^ 
eoidd at one blow set the t\y) worlds of B^ason and 
Fancy in movement. / 

If would be unjust to censure severely the decla* 
matory parts of his Lectures : they are excusable in 
the first warmth of composition ; they might even be 
justifiable allurements in attracting young hearers to 
abstruse speculations. Had he lived, he would pro- 
bably have taken his thoughts out of the declamatory 
forms of spoken address, ^and given to them the ap- 
pearance, as well as the *ieality, of deep and subtile 
discussion. The habits, indeed, of so ^succd^sful a 
lecturer, and the natural luxuriance of hi<^ mind, 
could not fail to have somewhat affected all his com- 
positions ; but though he might still have fallen short 
of simplicity, ho certainly would have avoided much 
of the diffuhiSn, and oven common -place, which hang 
heavily on original and brilliant thoughts : for it must 
be owned, that though, at a thinker, he is uniisflatlye 
original, yet when ho falls among the declaiiners, ho 
is infected by their common-places. In lik(» manner, 
he would assuredly have shoi tened, or left out, many 
of the poetical quotations which he loved to recite, 
and which hearers even beyond^ }outh hear with 
delight. There are two \eiy diffcient sorts of pas- 
^ 89.ges of poetry to be found in works on philosophy, 

* which are as far asunder fiom c icli other in value as 
in matter. A philosopl er will admit some of those 
wonderful lines oi^ words which ring to light the 
infinite varieties of chai actor, the furious bursts or 
wily workings of passion, the windingr approaches of 
temptatiofi, the slippery path to depravity, the beauty 
of tenderness, and the gt arideur ole* what is awful and 
holy in IVftin. In every such quotation, <tho moral 
^hiloaD'^eV,^if ho be successful, uses {he best materials 
of his iKience for what arc they but the results of 
experiment and observation on the human heart, per<« 
formed by artists of far other skill and power than 
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his? They are facts which could have only been 
aecertained by Homer, by Dante, by Shakspeare, by 
Cervanteil, by Milton. Every year of admiratioA 
since the unknown period when the Iliad first gave 
delight, has extorted now proofs of the justness of the 
picture of human nature, from the responding hearts 
of the admirers. Every strong feeling which these 
masters have excited, is a successful repetition of 
their original experiment, and a continually growing 
evidence of the greatness of their discoveries. Quo- 
tations of this nature may be the most satisfactory, 
as well as thc^ most delightiul, proofs of philosophical 
positions. Others of inferior merit arc not to be in- 
terdicted : a pointed maxim, especially when fiimiliar, 
pleases, and is recollected. I cannot entirely conquer 
my passion for the liom«in and Stoical declnaation of 
some passages in Lucan and Akeiiside : ' ut quota-* 
tions from those who have, written on philosophy in 
verse, or, in other word^, from those who generally 
^rb inferior philo^ophtu's, aii^l voluntarily deliver their 
doctrines in the most disadvantag(»oub form, seem to 
be uiiredsonable. It is agreotible, no doubt, to the 
philosophei, and still more to th(‘ youthful student, to 
meet his abstruse ideas clothed in the sonorous verse 
of Akenside ; the surpi is(» of the unexpected union of 
verse with science is a very lawful enjoyment: but 
such slight and momentary pleasures, though th^ 
may tempt the writer to display them, do not excuse 
a vain eflbi t to obtrude them on the sympathy of the 
searcher after tiiith in aftc‘r-timea. It is peculiarly 
unlucky that Dr. Blown should have sought supposed 
ornament from the moial common-places of Thomson, 
rather than from that illustration of philoi^oj^hy which 
is really to be found in his picturesque strokes. 

Much i^ore iiecHl not be said of Dr. Bf own’s own 
poetry, — somewhat voluminous as it is, — than that it 
indicates fancy and feeling, and rises at least to the 
rank of an elegant accomplishment. *Et may seem a 
paradox, but it appears to mo that he is really most 
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poetical in those poems and passages which hare 
most properly metaphysical character. For every 
varied form of life and nature, when it is /uabitually 
contemplated, may inspire deling ; and the just re- 
prek^ntatidn of these feelings may be poetical. Dr. 
B^own observed Man, and his wider world, with the 
eye of a metaphysician ; and the dark results of such 
contemplations, when he reviewed them, often filled 
his soul with feelings which, being both grand and 
melancholy, were truly poetical. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, few readers can be touched with fellow-feelings. 
'He sings to few, and must be content with sometimes 
moving a string in the soul of the loiigly viUonary, 
who, in the day-dreams of ^ outh, has lelt as well as 
meditated on the mysteries of nature. IIis heart has 
produced charming passages in all his poems ; but, 
generally speaking, they ^ire only beautiful works of 
art and imitation. The choice of Akenside as a 
favourite and a model may, without derogation from 
the writer, be oonsideredfas no pi oof of a poetfcally 
formed mind.* Tliere is more poetry in many single 
lines of COwper than in \olumeb ol «5onorous verses 
such as Akenside’b. Philosophical poetry is very 
^fierent from \eisified philosophy: the former is 
the higher exertion of genius ; tl^o latter cannot be 
ranked above the slighter aimi'scments of ingenuity. 
Pr. Brown’s poetry wa«, it mu^t be owned, composed 
either of imitations, which, with some exceptions, may 
be produced and read ithout feeling, or of effusions 
of such feelings on\^ as meet a ra^e and faint echo in 
the human breast. 

A few words only can here be bestowed on the 
intellcctifil •part of his philosophy. It is an open 

t. 

* His accc^plishdd ii lend Mr. Ur t me confesses |hat Brown’s 
poanas “aro %iot whtten in the Iciiguagc of plain and gross emotion, 
be w |Eg touched is too delicate for general sympathy. They 
are in an UIlkno^4n tongue to one halt ” (he might have said 
nineteen twentieths) of the reading part of the cotnmnnit^.’^ 
Wdsh’s Life of Brown, p. 431. 


4 
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revolt against the authority of Beid ; and by « 
Glorious concurrence, he began to lecture nearly at 
the momekt when the doctrines of that philoso|iher 
came to be taught with •applause in France. Mr. 
Stewart' had dissented from the language of Beid, and 
had widely departed from his opinions on sevei^al 
secondary theories : Dr. Brown rejected them en- 
tirely. lie very justly considered the claim of Reid 
to the merit of detecting the universal delusion which 
had betrayed philosophers into the belief that ideas 
which were the sole objects of knowledge had a se- 
parate exl^tencG, as a proof of lus having mistaken 
their illustrative language for a metaphysical opinion* ; 
but he does not do justice to the service which Reid 
really rendered to mental science, by keeping the 
attention of all future speculators in a statr of more 
constant watchfulness against the transieii' influence 
of such an illusion. Ilis chok'c of the term “feeling”’!', 
to denote the operations which wo usually refer to 
t2io*fl9nderstcin<ling, is evidcustly too wide a departure 
from its ordinary use, to have any probability of 
general adoption. No dc^hnitiou can strip ko familiar 
a word of the thoughts and emotions which have so 
long accompanied it, so as to fit it for a technical 
terra of th(' highcfc^ abstraction. If we can bo said 
to have a feeding “ of the ('quality of the angle of 
forty-five to half the angle of ninety degrees,” J 
we may call (Jleometry and Arithmetic sciences of 

feeling.” He has very forcibly stated the necessity of 
assuming “ the primary universal fntmtions of direct 
belief'^ whicli, in their nature, are incapable of all 
proof. They seem to bo accurately described as 
notions which cannot be conceived separately, but * 
without which nothihg can be conceived. They are 
not only ntcessary to reasoning and \o befief, but to 
thought itself. It is equally® impossible tp*provo or 
• • 

♦ Brown’s Lectures, voL ii. pp. 1 — 49. f Ii>i^ ^ P* 

1 Ibid. Yol. i p. 222. 
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to Ssptove them. He has very jnstty blatoed the 
achool of Reid for an extravagant and ridienlous” 
ttLtiltiplication of those principles whicli he truly 
represents as inconsistent^* with sound philosophy. 
To* philosophise is indeed nothing more than to sim- 
J^lify securely.* 

The substitution of sugge'^tion” for the former 
phrase of “ association of ideas,” would hardly deserve 
notice in so cursory a view, if* it had not led him to a 
serious misconct^ption of the doctrine^ and, deserts of 
other philosophers. The fault of the latter phrase is 
rather in the narrowness of the last than in the in- 
adequacy of the first word. Associatiov ” presents the 
fact in the light of a between tw^o lucptal acts: 

^‘suggestion” denotes rather the ^ower of tlic one to call 
up the other. But whether w(* say that the Sight of 
ashes “suggests” fire, or that the ideas of fire and ashes 
are “associated,” we mean to coniey the same fact, and 
in both cases, an exact thinker nl('ans to accompany 
the fact with no hypothr^^is. Dr. Brown lias supposed 
the word “association” a^^ intended toaffiim that there 
is some “intei mediate proces'f^f between the ori- 
ginal succession of the mental acts and the power 
which they acquired tlwreliom of calling up each 
other, d'his is <iuiie as much to laise up imaginary 
antagonists for the honoui of conquering them, as he 
justly reprehends Dr. Reid for doing in tlio treatment 
of preceding philosophers. He tails into another 
more important and unaccountable error, in repre- 
senting his own ^eduttion ot JVai*. Hume’s piinciples 

♦ Di. Brown alw ijs expresses himself best where he is sliort 
and family r “ An hjpotljtsis is iiotlung more flmn a icason for 
making onc'exptiuueiit or observation rathei than anothei.” — 
XiCctures, vol i p 170 In lsI2, .is the jn'cNcnt wiiter observed 
to him that Kcid and Hiiinc ditteied loie in woids tlfcin in opinion, 
ha ly JtcresJ, “ 1 cs, Keid IwMled out, we must believe an outward 
woxlj/uut added iii a whisper, wc (an give no reason for our 
belief : Hume cfns out, we tan gno no reason for such a notion, 
and Whispers, I ow ri w c cannot get rid of it.’* 

f Ibid, voL ii. op. 335—347. 
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of association ( — resemblance, contrariety, causation, 
contiguity in time or place) to the one principle of 
contigui<)|, as a dihCo\ery of his own, by which hia 
theory is distinguished ti^^m “ the universal opinion 
of pliilosophei-h.”* Nothing but too exclusive a con- 
sideration of the doeirines of the Scottish schopl^ 
could have led him 1o sp(‘ak thus of what was hinted* 
by Aristotle*, distinctly laid down by ITobbes, and 
fully unfolded both by llarthy and Condillac. He 
1ms, howev(*r, (‘xlreniel\ enlarged the proof and the 
illustration of this law of mind, by the exorcise of a 
more* subtile anatysis” and tfie diselosuri* of “ a liner 
speeies *of j)rjjvimity.”f As lie lias lliui aided and 
ciyilirnied, tliougli he did not diseoviT, the geiu'val law, 
so he Inis rendered a new and very important -service 
to mental science, by drawing attention to '.bathe 
properly calls “ secondary laws of Suggest n’’;j; or 
Association, uhich modify tin' action or the gen(*ral 
law, and must be distinctly considered, in order to 
ftX}y}fiii ii-. connection uith* the ])henomena. The 
enumeration and exposition are instrueti\e, and the 
exain])le is worthy of commendation. For it is in this 
lowcT r(‘gion of the aeieiiee that most remains to bo 
discovered ; it is that which rests most on observation, 
and least tempts to controversy : it is by impim em(*nts 
in tin’s part ol* our knowdedge that the foundalions are 
sccur(*d, and the whole building so repaired as to rest, 
steadily on ihera. The distinction of common lan- 
guage betwe(*ii the licad and the heart, which, as w^e 
have seen, is so oft<*n overlooked br misaiijdied by 
metaphysicians, is, in the system of Brown, signliied 
by tile terms “nuiital stativs” and “emotions.” It 
is unlucky that no singh* word could be founc? for the 
former, and that thr addition of the generic t(*rm 
“ feeling ” jjiiould disturb its easy comjiI’ehciiSion, when 
it is applied more yaturally. • * 

♦ TiC'Oturcs, vol. ii. p 349. f Ibitl. vol. il p. 218. 

f Ibid, vol ii. p. 270. 
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In our more proper province Brown followed Butler 
(who appears to liave ])eeii cliiefly knoTvn to him 
through the writings of Mr. Stewart), in theory 
of the social affections. Tlu*ir (liMiiterestcdncos is 
enforced by the arguincnits of both tlu'se philosopheris, 
as well as by those of Hutcheson.’*^ It is observalde, 
however, that Brown applies the jirinciplc of Sug- 
gestion, or Association, boldly to this j)arl of human 
nature, and sec'ins inclin(‘d to refer to it even Sympathy 
itself.f It is hard to umh^rstand how, with such a 
disposition on tin* subject of a principle so generally 
thouglit ultimate* as S 3 '^in])atliy, In* should, inconsistently 
with himself, follow Mr. Stewart in rt-preseiuing the 
theory wliich deriv(‘S the ath'Ctioiis from Association 
as “a juodilieatioii of the Selfish s\stem.” J lie mis- 
takes that theory when he stati‘s, thaf it derives tho 
affeetious from our experience that our own iut(*rest 
is connected wi til that of others; since, in trulh, it 
consid(‘rs our regard fo our own in(er(‘st as fonned 
from the same original ])h*asures by association, vCJdch, 
by tlie like proc(‘ss, may and do dtrevflf/ generate 
affections • towards others, without passing through 
the channel of regard to our gcmcral iia]>piness. But, 
SiTys he, this is only an hypothesis, since the formation 
of tlie.se affections i.s acknowledged to belong to a time 
of which there is no remeiiibraiiee § ; — an objection 
^fatal to every theory of ;iny jiumtal funelioii.^*, — sub- 
versive, for example, of Berkeley’s discovery of ac- 
quired visual pereej)fion, and most strangely incon- 
sistent in th<3 moiVfh of a philo.sopher whose numerous 
simplifications of mental theory ffvo and must be 
founded on occurrences which precede experience. 
It is in4lll«othg* cases, and it must be in tliis, sufficient 
that the principle of fhe theory is really existing, — 
thri it explains* the appearances, — that i^s suj)])o.s(‘d 
action resembles wliat »,ve know to be its action in 

♦ Lectures, vol. iii. p. 2 18. t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 82. 

J Ibid. voL iii, p. 282. § Ibid. vol. iv. p, 87. 
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those similar cas(‘s of which wo have direct experience. 
Lastly, li(' in express words admits that, according to 
the thcorj to which he obj(‘cts, we have allections 
which ar(‘ at present disiiiVerested.* Is it not a direct 
contradiction in terms to call such a tln'ory “a modi- 
fication of the Selfish system?” Ilis language in the 
sequel cli‘arly indicatc*s a distrust of his own statc- 
m(‘nt, and a suspicion that he is not only inconsistent 
with liinihelt* but altogether inistaken.'f 

Ah we enter further into the territory of Ethics, 
we at length discover a distinction, originating with 
llrown, the neglect of which by ])rec(*(]ing speculators 
we ha\c morik than once laiiKuited as juoducliie of 
obscurity and confusion. “The ra()ral alFectnuis,” 
sa}s he, “which I c<tnsider at prescait, I con n'der 
rather physiologically” (or, as Ik* (‘ls(‘where (*tler 
expresses it, “ psychologi<‘ally”) “ thaiUi^thieally, as 
jiarts of our mcnlfd vonslHatlon^ not as involving the 
fuljilmcnt or violation of II(* innnediately, 

l»)v\V\er, loses sight of this ^listinelion, and reasons 
inconsistently with it, instead of following its proper 
conse<[U(*ncos in his analysis of Cons(‘ience. Perhaps, 
indeed (for tin* words arc <*apal)le of moi‘(* than one 
sense), he ni(‘ant to distinguish tin* virtuous affec- 
tions from those sentiments which have Morality 
exclusively in view, rath(*r than to distinguish the 
theory of Moral Sentiment from the attempt to as-* 
certain the characteristic quality of right action. 
Friendship is eonformabh* in its di(*ti^)les to Morality ; 
])ut it ma}, and does exist, without any view' to it: 
lie who feels the alfections, and performs the duties 
of fri(‘iidship, is the object of that distincj %'inotion 
which is called “moral approbation.’* 

It i.s on the subject of Conscience tli,al,*iniimitation 
of Mr. Stevv*apt, and vv^itli the jirguments of tJiat idii- 
losopher, he makes ins chief stand against the theory 

Lectures, vol. iv'. p. 87. f Ibid. vol. iv, pp. 94 — 97, 
t Ibid. vol. iii. p. 231. 
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which considers the formation of that master faculty 
itself as probably ref(‘rablc to the iiecessarT and uni- 
versal operation of those laws of liumani nature to 
which h(* himself ascribes almost every otlier state* of 
mind. On both sides of this question the supremacy 
of Conscience is alike held to be venerable and abso- 
lute. Once more, b<* it r(‘menibei*cd that the qu(‘stion 
is purely philosojihical, and is only whether, from the 
impossibility of explaining its Ibrmation by more 
general laws, w(! are reduccal to llie n(»c(*ssity of con- 
sidering it as an original fact in human nature, of 
which no further account can bo given. T^ot it, how- 
ever, be also r(*member(‘d, that wt* an; not driven to 
this supposition by the mere circumstance*, tliat no 
satisfactory explanation has yet a])])eaved; for Ihere 
arc many analogi(*s in an um‘xplain('d stab} of mind 
to states ab’eady exj)Iained, whieh may justify us in 
believing that tJie ex])lanation rx‘(|iiires only more* ae- 
curate o))servatiou, and more patient meditation, to 
be brought to that completeness which it pribab^y 
will attain. 


SECTION Vil. 

GENJ ilAL RExVIAUKS. 

TitK oft-rop(*ated warning with whieh the foregoing 
section concludect being again jnvini^Jied, it remains that 
we should oiler a few oliservations, whieh naturally 
oecur tlie eon^ideratiem of Dr. Brown’s argument 
in support of the pro|)osjtion, that moral apjiroliation 
is 'xOt oply iu its mature state independent otj jind 
superior to, any other j)riuci})le of hifman nature 
(regarding whieh there is no dispute), but that its 
origin is altogoth(*r in(‘X])lic:iblc, and that its existence 
is an ultimate fact in mental science*. Though these 
observations, are immediat(*ly occasioned by the writ- 
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in"’=5 of Bi own, thoy arc yet, in tlio main, of a pjoncral 
nature, an \ nii^flit havre ])een made without reference 
to any pailicular wrifen*. 

The t(Tm 0*^11011,” Avhieh might be inofhmsive 
in describing rner(‘Iy intellectual associations, becomes 
peculiarly unsuitable when it is a})plicd to those conj- 
bination^ of tliought with emotion, and to those unions 
of le(*ling wliicli (‘om])ose th(‘ emotive* nature of Man. 
Its cciinmon sense* of a sign revaUing the thing sig- 
nified, always embroils the m‘w stnjse \ainly for(*cd 
upon it. No one can help^owming that if it Avere 
consistently pnrsu(‘d, so as that w(* wen* to speak of 
snggesfiiig fe(‘ling” or “passion,” the language 
would be universally thought absurd. To “su -‘’(‘st 
love” or “Jiatred” is a nuxle of expression so nrini- 
f(*stly incongruous, tint most r(‘ad(‘rs would chc 'C to 
undc*rstand it as suggcstijig n'tleetions on the .subject 
of tlie^e }>assag(*s. “Simee^t” wo»ild not coniinonly 
bo understood as s 3 nmnymous with ^‘revive” or“re- 
Un(*ll(?.” D( fects of tin* saiiu* #ort may indeed be found 
in the parallel phrases of most, if noi all, jdiilosophers ; 
and all of them proceed from the* erroiu'ous’ but pre- 
valent notion, that the Jaw of Association produce's 
only sucli a close* uniem of a the)ni»ht and a fen'ling, as 
gi\esone the powder 4 >f iv\ iving the other; — the truth 
be*ing that it forms them into a new cennponnd, in 
wdiiedi the* proper! it's of the coni])()nciit parts are no. 
longei discoveralde, anel whiedi may itst*lf become a 
substanti^e principle* of human nature. They sup- 
posed the* condition, produced by ifie powe*r of that 
law, to resemble that of material substanecs in a state 
of mechanical separation ; whereas in rcalitjj it may 
be better likone*d to a chemiical combinatton of the 
same substances, from whi«*li a totally” pe\j product 
ari.ses. Th^ir language inve)l\es a confusion of the 
question which lvh^(cs to the \)rigin of the principles 
of human acti\ w ith the other anel far more im- 
portant question wdiich relates to their nature; and 
B 3 
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as soon as this disiinction is ]iiJ(h*n, tli(' athoorist is 
either betrayed into the Selfish syst(‘m by/'a desire of 
clearness and simplicity, or tempted to the neeilless 
nmltiplioation of ultijiuite .tacts by nn>i*'k(‘n anxiety 
for 'vvliai he &u])pOhes to b(* Ihe guards ot onr social 
and moral nature. The delect is common to lirown 
ivitli his predec(*ssors, but in him it is less excusable ; 
for he vSaw the truth and recoih‘d from it. It is the 
main defect of the t(*rm “ as^x-iation” itself, that it 
does not, till after long us(‘, eon\ey the notion of a 
perfect union, bul rather lea(K to that of a combina- 
tion Av'hieh may be dissol\e(l, if not at pleasure, at 
least ^vith the h(*lp of eaie and e\(Ttion ; wliieli h 
uttei’ly and dangerously lake in th(‘ important eases 
wh(*re such nnioiis ar(‘ eonsidensl as eonstiliiting the 
most (‘ss(*ntial ])rineiples of human nalin*(\ Men can 
no more <lisM)lv(' fh(*se unions than th«‘y can dis- 
use their liaoit of judging of distance by the C}(*, and 
often by the ear. Ihit “suggestion” inudii's, that 
what suggests is separat;* from what is snog(‘st(M, and 
conscxpusitly negatives that unity in an }ieli\e jndii- 
ciph* which the wh(»le aiialoay of nature*, as well a*? 
our own elireet eeniseionsiu ss, shows to be pei’fi ctly 
coin])atibl(* with its origin in composition. 

J^arjic conee ssioiis are, in llu* first place, to he re- 
marked, which must lx* .statexl,^ Ix'cause they a cry 
much naii’ow the matter in elispnte*. Those Axlio, be- 
fore Jirown, eon te*n(Ieef ag iiist “be*nefieial tendency” 
as the stanelarel ot IMoralitj, JiaAC either shut tlu*ir 
eyes on the coniitetion of Yiriue Avitli general utility, 
or car(*le*ssly and ed)se*ure*ly allow(*d, without further 
remark, a eoniuctiem whiedi is fit least one of the 
me»&t roniarkahle* anel important of ethical facts, lie 
acts more beddlj, anel avowt*dJy discusses “the rela- 
tion of Virtue to Ttilif}.” Jle* Avas^*omp«jl]ed by that 
d'jieassion te) make thOse* coneessipiis Avhieli so much 
abridge this coiitro\ers^. “Utility anel Virtue are so 
related, that th(*re is })erhaps ne) action generally felt 
to bo virtuous, whicli it w^oiild not be beneficial that 
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all men n similar oireunistancos should imitate.”* 
‘^Tii ev(‘r. fas(‘ of benefit cjr injury willinpjly done, 
there arise e(‘rtain emotions of moral approbation or 
disapprobation.”! “The intentional produce of evil, 
as pure evil, is always hat(‘d, and that of good, as 
pur(» good, always loved.”! All virtuous acts arc th\js 
admit t(sl to be universally beneficial ; Morality and the 
g(*neral benelit ar<* acknowledged always to coiiicidi*. 
It is liard to say, then, why they should not be reci- 
procally tests of each other, though in a very dilf(M*(*nt 
way; — the virtuous feelings.^ fitted as they are by ira- 
niediate app(‘aranee, by quick and ])ow(Tful action, to 
be sutlieient t^\sts of Morality in tin* inoment of action, 
and for all practical purpose^; while the consideration 
of t(*ud(*ncy of those acts to contribute to ijeneral 
ha])])iness, a more obscure and slowly dis(\.\ t‘rabl(? 
quality, should b(‘ apjdi<*d in gmxu’al r(‘asoning, as a 
test of the S(Mitinients and dit'f)osilh)ns tlTPins(*h (*s. Tu 
cas(‘s wh(Mv such last-immtiomal t(*st has b(‘en a])plied, 
.VO pi^)of has b(*(‘n attempt(*dithat it has (*\er dec(‘ived 
those who used it iti the prop<T pla<*(\ It has uniformly 
served to justify our moral ciuistitution, add to show 
how reasonabh^ it is for us to be guld(*d in action by 
our higher feelings. At all evmits it should be, but 
Ini', not been co^^i(^|L•red, tliat from these concessions 
alone it follow.s, that beneticial tendency is at least one 
constant ]m)])erly of Virtue. Is not this, in eH’ect, art 
admis.^ion that beneficial tendency do(‘S distinguish 
virtuous acts and dispositions from those which we 
call vicious? If the criterion be Jiicomplcte or de- 

♦ L'‘cturcs, vol. iv. p. 45. The iinphilosophical \npril “ per- 
ha})S ” must b« struck out nf the propositi«>u, unless Ihe whole be 
considered as ii mere eohjcetiirc ; il limits no pffirmation, but 
destroys it, by coiivettiiit' it into a guess. Sec The like concession, 
vol. iv. p. 33., with some words iiit«ilardcd, which brtray a sort 
of rehu tainfc and fluctuation, iiidicativ'c of the difficulty with 
which Brown struggled td withhold his assent frt)m truths v\liich 
he unreasonably dreaded. 

f Ibid. vol. iiL p. 567. 
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lusive, let its faults bo specified, and let ^)mo other 
quality be pointed out, which, eitlier singly for in com- 
bination with beneficial tendency, may more perfectly 
indicate the distinction, lint li*t iis not be a^^sailed 
by arguments which lea\e untouch(*d its \aluc as a 
tgst, and are in irutli directed only against its fitness 
as an immediate ineenth e and guide to right action. 
To those who contend for it^ u‘‘(‘ in the latter cha- 
racter, it must b(‘ left to d(‘fend, if iluy can, so un- 
tenable a position ; but all others must regard as pure 
sophistry tlie U‘-e of arguments against it as a test, 
which re«illy show nothing more than its acknow- 
ledgcMl unfitness to be a motive. ^ 

When voluntary benefit and voluntary injury arc 
poin<(‘d out as the main, if not the soh' objects of moral 
apinohation and disapprobation, — when we are told 
Irul}", that the production of good, as good, is always 
loved, and tfia*t of evil, a^ such, always hated, can wo 
require a mor<» clear, short, and unansw’^erable iirooi* 
that beiietieial tendency is an (‘ssenlial qualiJy of 
Yirtin*? It is indeed an evidently mressary eoiise- 
quenee of this statement, that if benevoleiiee be 
amiable in itself, our afleetion for it must increase 
with its extcMit, and tliat no man can be in a per- 
f(*ctly right state of mind, who, if^he consider general 
happiness at all, is not ready to acknowledge that a 
.good man must regard it as being in its own nature 
the most desirabh* of all oi»jects, however the consti- 
tution and eireumstcinees of liiiman nature may nmder 
it unfit or inipossi'ole to pursue it directly as the object 
of life. It is at the same time apparent that no hucli 
man can consider any habitual 'disposition, clearly 
disc(*rnCTl <o be in its whoh* result at variance with 
general happiness, as not unworthy of being culti- 
vated, or as not fit to be ixjott*d out. It 4s manifest 
th ll, if it were otherwiiH*, he w^ould cease to b(* b<me- 
Volent. As S|Oon as we conceive the sublime idea of 
a Being who not only foresees, -but commands, all the 
consequences of the actions of all voluntary agents, 
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this schen o of reasoning aj)pcars fur more clear. In 
such a easy, if our moral sentiments remain the same, 
they corip (4 us to attribute llis whole government 
of the world to benevohmee. Tlie consequence is as 
necessary a^ in any jirocess of reason ; for if our moral 
nature be sii[)])osecl, it will appear s(*lf-evident, that it 
is as much im})o‘Jsible for us to love and revere such a 
Being, if we ascribe lo Him a mixed or iinperiect 
benevolonc(\ as to believe tlie most positive contra- 
diction in terms. Now, as Keligion consists in that 
love and re\ ercuice, it is evid(;nt that it cannot subsist 
witliout a bcliet* in benevolence as tlu' sole principle 
of divine gov ynnicnt. Tt is nothing to tell us that 
this is not a proc('ss of reasoning, or, to S2)easv more 
exactly, lhat tin* first jiropoMlions are assumed. The 
first ])ropositions in (‘very discussion ndating > intel- 
lectual operations must lik(*wis(‘ be assumed. Coii- 
scic'iice is not Beason, but it is not lessen essential 
2)art of human natun*. TMnci2>Ies which are essential 
ail Its oj)erations an* as mu#h ('ntitled to immediate 
and iuijdicit assent, as those* ])rinciples which stand 
in Ili(* same relation to the reasoning faculties. The 
laws prescrib(*d by a benevolent Being to Ills crea- 
tures imist iiece's^arily be fouiid(*d on the principle 
of })romoling tlicir Jiappin(**'S. Tt would be singular 
indeed, if the* jiroofs of the goodni‘ss of God, legible in 
every pai t of Natun*, should not, above all others, be. 
most discoverable and consjncuous in the beneficial 
tendency of JTis moral laws. 

But we are asked, if tendency to gPneral welbxrc bo 
the standard of Virtue, why is it not always present 
to the cont(*mplation of every man who docs ot^ prefers 
a virtuous action? Must not Utility be in*that case 
“ the f(*lt essence of Virtue?”*^ Why arq o<jJier ends, 
besides gentt'al haiiiiiness, lit to be morally pursued? 

The»e questions, which are all founded on J>ha,t cold- 
fusion of the theory .of actions with the theory of 


* Lectures, vyl. iv. p. 38. 
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sentiments, a^nin^t which tlit* reader wa^» so early 
warned*, inijijlit lx* di'^iuis^cd with no morf than a re- 
ference to that distinction, troin th^ forjjji't fulness of 
which they have arisen. By those advocates of the 
princijde of Utility ind(‘ed, vs ho hold it to be a neces- 
{^ary part of their sj stein, that some p»limpse at least 
of tendency to ])ersonal or j^cmn’al wt*ll-b(ing is an 
essential part of the inoti\(‘s which render an action 
virtuous, lh(»s(* questions cannot b(‘ satisfactorily an- 
swered. Against such they an* arj^uiiumts of irre- 
sistible force; but auaiysl the doctrine its(*lf, ri^i'htly 
understood and justly Ixuinded, they are alto^etlier 
powerle'ss. 'Fhe reason why there m.r , and jnust be 
many ends morally more fit to lx* ])nrsued in jiractice 
than fT(>iK*ral ha])j)in(*ss, is jilainly to lx* found in the 
limited cajiacity of INIan. A perfectly £»(xxl Beini^, 
who fores(*es and commands all the c(>ns(‘quciices of 
action, cannot indeed be‘'Concei\(*d by us to hnv(‘ any 
otlier end in \i(*w than j^iMUTal vvell-beini:^. Why evil 
exists under that perfc d ^ovcuMinamt, is a ([U(‘sti(yit 
towards the solution of which tlu* human understand- 
inp; can scarcely advance a sinoh* step. But all who 
hold the evil to exist only for ^ood, and own tin ir in- 
ability to explain why or Jiovv, are peidectly evempt 
from any ch.irpji* of inconsistc'iicy in thi*ir ob(‘dience 
to the dictates of their moral nature. The measure 
.of tJie faculti(‘s of JMan r(‘iiders it absolutely n('C(‘ssary 
for him to hav^e ’nanyoilur practical ends; the pur- 
suit of all of wdiicli is mor: \ wlum it actually tends to 
general liappin('-4, though that last end never ent(*red 
into the contemplation of tlu* i^gent. It is imposciblo 
for us to calculah* the (‘Ifects of a single action, any 
more tliail tin* ehances of a single life. But let it not 
be hastilv conclud(‘d, that the calculation of conse- 
quences is impossible* in moral subjects. To calculate 
general tendency of <*very sort of liuman action, 
is a possible^ easy, and common operation. The ge- 


* See sunra, p. 14. 
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neral f^ool effects of temperance, i)rii donee, fortitude. 
juRlic(', b^mevolence, platitude, v(*raci<y, fidelity, of 
tl)e affections of kindred, and of love for our country, 
are tin* subjects of calculations which, taken as p:ene- 
raliti(‘s, anj absolutely unerrinj]^. Tluy are found('d 
on a larger ainl firnuT basis of more uniforni exj)ei;i- 
ence, than any of those ordinary calculations wliicli 
gov(*rn ])rudent men in the whol(‘ business of life. An 
appeal to these daily and familiar transactions fur- 
nishes at once a decisive answ(‘r, both to those a<lvo- 
cates of T^tillty who r(‘present the consideration of it 
as a n(‘C(*ssary ingredient in virtuous nioti\'(\s, as w'ell 
as nionrl approbation, and to thos(‘ opponents who 
turn lh<* unwarrantable inferenc(‘s of unskilful advo- 
cates into proofs of the absurdity into which ihe doc- 
trine l(‘ads. 

TJie cultivation of all the habitual s(*ntiments from 
which the vai*ioiis class(‘s of.virtuous actions How, the 
constant jiractice of such actions, tlie strict observ- 
ane(‘#>f rules in all tliat provinc(‘ f)f Ethics which can 
b(* subjected to rules, the watchful care of all th(j out- 
works of ev(*ry part of duty, and of that desctmdinjr 
series of useful habits which, bein^ij securities to 
A^irtiK*, become thems(‘lv(*s virtues, — are so many ends 
which it is ab^olut(‘^ neces'^ary for man to pursue and 
to S(H*k fortluu'r own sake. “1 saw D’Alembert,” says 
a vuTv late writer, “congratulate a youn;]: man v^iTy 
coldly, who brought him a solution of a problem. The 
young man said, ‘Thave done tliis in order to have 
a seat in the Acadcni}'.’ ‘Sir,’ answered D’Alem- 
bert, Svith such dispositions you nt*ver will earn one. 
Sciimcc must be loved for its own sake, an<J not for 
the advantage to b(» dmdved. No other prbiciple Avill 
enable a man to mak<» ])r<)gress in llie scipn(j^*s.”’* It 
is singular »lhat D’Alembert should not perceive tluj 
extensive ajyplicatipn of this tfutli to tliowlv>le natiye 
of Man. No man cau make progress i» a virtue who 
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does not se(*k it for irs own sake. No man a friend, 
a lov(T of his country, a kind father, a d tiful son, 
who does not consider the cullivation of afl[(*etion and 
the performance of duty in all these case s r(‘spec- 
tively, as incumlKMit on him lor their own sake, and 
ngt for the advantafre to he* derived from them. Who- 
ever serves anoth(*r witli a \iew of advantage* to liim- 
sclf is universally acknowled»('d not to act from 
affection. But the more inmi(*diat(‘ application of this 
truth to our purpose is, that in th(* ease of those 
virtues wliich are the means of cultivating and pre- 
serving otlier \irtues, it is nee(‘ssai’y to acfiuire lo\c 
find reverence for the secondary virUi(*s for their own 
sake, witliout wliich they never will he etteclual means 
of sheltering and strengthening those* intrinsically 
higher qualities to which they are iqipointe'd to minis- 
ter. Every moral net mu^t he considered as an end, 
and men musr banish from rheir praetiet* the regard 
to th(5 most naturally suhordhuite duty as a m(‘aus. 
Those who are perph*V(ed by tin* supposition*' that 
secondary virtu(‘s, making up liy the eatenf of their 
beneficial teiid(*ney for wliat in eae*h ])articnhir in- 
stance tlu*y may want in magnitude^ may hecoiiK* of as 
great imporlauee as tin* primary virtue's themselves, 
would do w(*ll to consider a pi^pilh*! though very 
homely e*ase. A house is us(*fal lor many })urposes: 
many of these ])nrposes^are in (hemselv(*s, for the time, 
more important tha.i sh(*lter. The* destruction of tlio 
house may, nevertheless, become a greater evil than 
the d(*feat of se^hral of lla'se* purjmses, because* it is 
permaii(*ntly coinenient, ami indcl*d necessary to tho 
exeeutiop of most of them. A floor is made for 
warjiith,*f<tr dryness, — to support tables, chairs, bods, 
and all tho hpn.s(*]iold iinph ji(*nts which contribute* to 
at Qomniodatioii and to pleasure. The floonds valuable 
oqly as a^means; but, 'as the only means by which 
many ends fire attaint'd, it maybe niueli more valuable 
than some of tlu'm. The table might be, and generally 
is, of more valuable timber than the floor; but the 
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workma.. who should for that roason take more pains 
in makin,,- the table strong, than the floor secure, 
would not long be employed by customers of common 
sense. 

The connection of that ])art of Morality which re- 
gulates the intercourse of the sexes with benevolence, 
aftbrds the most striking instance of the very great 
im]K)rlan(H» wliich may belong to a virtue, in itself 
secondary, but on which the general cultivation of the 
hitflu'ht \irtii(*s permanently d(‘p(mds. Delicacy and 
mod(‘sty may be tliouglit chi(‘fly worthy ot* cultivation, 
beeau>e they guard purity; but they must be loved for 
tlieir oWii sak(‘, without whicJi tliey cannot II niri*?!!. 
Purity is the sohi school of domestic fidelity, and do- 
mesiie lididity is the only uiirs(*ry of tJie al*‘ ••tions 
between parents and childnai, from children io^\a'*ds 
<‘aeh other, and, through tliCM* afleetions, of all the 
kindness which naiders tin* .world habitfft)l(‘. At each 
step iTi the ])rogri‘ss, the appropriati‘ (‘lul must bo 
^()V(‘d»lbr its own sake; and^it is easy to s(‘(‘ how the 
only means of sowing th(‘ se(‘ds of l>enevol(MU*e, in all 
its Ibrjus, may beconu* of far gr(‘at(n* impoiiancf* than 
many of tin* modifications and ex(*rtions (‘ven of be- 
nevolence it.self. To thos(* who will consider this sub- 
jc'ct, it will not loiig seem strange* that the swH'ctest 
and most gentle afleetions grow up only unelcr the* 
5ip])are*ntly cold ami dark shadow of st(*rn duty. The 
obligation is streiigtlumed, not weaken‘*d, by the consi- 
deration that it aris(*s from human im]>(*iTection; which 
only j>ro\(s it to be founded on tlfe nature of man. 
It is enough that the pursuit of all these S(*parate ends 
leads to general well-b(*ingr, tlu* promotion otJ^Avhich is 
the final purpose of tin* Creation. • ' 

The hi'^t and most ^pecioii.s argument against bene- 
ficial tend(in(*y, even as a test, is c5nvey?d in the 
(juestion, Why mo|;al a{)probafion is not bes^ow^ed on 
every tiling bemdicial, instead of being i*onfined, as*it 
eonfessedly is, to voluntary acts? It may ])lausibly 
be said, that the (*stabliihment of the beneficial ten- 
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ilcncy of all those* volunlary arts winch an* ‘lie objects 
of moral approbation, is not siitlicient; — siiW, if such 
tcn(h‘ncy bo tlu* standard, i< ought to follow, that 
wliatc*\er is usc'ful sln)uld also be morally approved. 
To answer, as has liefore be(*n done*, that experience 
gradually limit', moral ajiproliation and disapprobation 
to voluntary acl^, l)y teaching us that they influ(*nce 
the Will, but are A\holl} wa^Nted if they be a])pli('d to 
any other obj(*(*t, — thouah the fact be true, and con- 
tributes soineA\hat to the result, — is certainly not 
enough. It is at b(‘st a juirtial solution. Perhajis, on 
r(*con*'iderati(m, it i*' (*ntitled only to a secondary place. 
To seek a foundation for universal, ard(‘ni, early, and 
iimnediate feelings, in ]»roeess(‘s of an intellectual na- 
lur(*, lias, sinc(* tin* origin of plnlosopli}, been the 
grand (UTor of (‘thieal iiujiiirers into Ininum nature. 
To seek for such a foundation in Association, — an 
(*arly and insensible proc(*’s, wllich confessedly mingles 
itself Avilh tlu* composition of our first and simplest 
f(*elings, and Avhieli is (sunmoii to ))oth jiarts of oin 
naturi*, is not liable to tlu* same animadversion. If 
Conscience b(* uniformly jirodiiecd by the regular and 
harmonious co-operation of many proe(‘ss(*s of asso- 
ciation, the objc'ction is in reality a challenge* to ]>ro- 
duce* a conij)le*t(* the eny (»f it, founeUd on that principle, 
by exhibiting ‘'Ue’h a full account of all these pro- 
cesse*.s as may satisfactorily explain why it proceeds 
thus far anel no farther. This woulel be a very 
arduous attempt, anel perhaps it may be jiremature. 
But se)Uielhing niay be* inore modestly tri(*el towards 
an outlinCy A\hich, though it may leav’c many ])articu- 
lars une^plaine*el. may justify a re‘asonabl(* exp(‘ctation 
that they {ti*e not ine*,ipal)le of exjdanation, and may 
ev'^en now^ aviun such re\.sous for the limitation of 
approbation to veduntary acl% as may (^onv(*rt the 
objection eje*rive*el freun that tact in^o a corroboration 
of the doctrine's to wdiich it luis b(*en opposed as an 
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insurmoun able difficulty. Such an attempt will na- 
turally leac, to the elo.se of the present Dissertation. 
The attempt has indeed been already made**, but not 
without ^rcat apprehensions on th(‘ part of the author 
that he has not be('n clear enough, especially in those 
jiarts which appejired to himself to owe most to hi§ 
own reflection. ITe will now endeavour, at the ex- 
ja'iise of .some repetition, to be inore^ satisfactory. 

There must be iwiinary ])lea&ures, pains, and (*ven 
apjjetites, ’v\hieh arist^ from no prior state of mind, 
audwhiedi. if exjflained at all, can be derived only 
from bodily organisation ; for if th(‘ri‘ were not, there 
could be fio seeomlary (h^sires. ^^"hat tin* numb t of 
the und(Ti\ed prineipl(*s may be^ is a question to 
which the answers of philosophers have beei f*x- 
treniely various, and of which the con si derat j on is 
not necessary to our i)resen( j)iirj)ose. The rules ot 
idiilosophising, howeveif reipiin* that ofRises should 
not be niultipli(*d without necessity. Of two exjda- 
lyjtionf, therdbn*, v\ liicli ^i\(‘gan <(iually satisfactory 
account of appearane(*s, that theory is manifestly to 
b(' preferred which supposes the smaller r timber of 
ultimate and inexplicable ])rineiples. This maxim, it 
i*- true, is subject to tliiec* iiidisptuisable conditions: — 
Jst, That tlie jirinci^lcs emploje<l in the explanation 
dioLild be known leally to exist; in whidi consists 
the main distinction between hjjiotbesi-, and theory.. 
Gravity is a ])rinci|)le uniMTsall^ known to exist; 
ether and a nervous fluid are men* suppositions. — 
Sdl^r, That thi so prinelplc'. should be* known to pro- 
duce efleefs ///ic those wdiich are as(*ribed to them in 
the tiu'ory. I'liis i'-, a further distinction between 
li^pothesis and theory; for there arc art infinite 
number of dej^n'es of hhiiess, from the fy,int resem- 
blaiiees whieJi have led some to fancy fhat tne func- 
tions of the nerve^ depend (fn electricity^* to 
remarkable coincideiiceii between the aiipcarances 
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projectiles on eartli, and tbe movcmeijts of the^ 
heavenly bodies, wliicli constitute-^ the i-Newtonian 
system, — a theory now perfect, tli >uj:*h exclusively 
founded on analogy, ahd in A\hich one of tlie classes 
of plienomena broui^ht tofjfoflw'r by it is ‘not the subject 
gf direct experience. — ‘‘Idly, 1'hat it should^ corre- 
spond, if not with all the facts to be cxphiincMl, at least 
with so jrreat a inajoiity of them as to render it 
bifijlily j)rob{iblo that iu(‘ans will in ^time be found of 
reconciling it to all. It i'* only on this ground tliat 
the Newtonian sj *,tem JiisHy cl.iiin(*d the Jjtle of a 
legitimate theory during thal long pm’iodwhcn it was 
unable to explain many celestial a])pi,Mrance^, before 
tlie labourN of a ceiitiir}, and tli(‘ geniU'> of Laplace, 
at length coin])let(‘d it by adapting it to all tin* j)he- 
iiomena. A theoi} m« y be ju't bidbie u i^ complete. 
In the application of these canons to the tln'ory 
-which derhVs most (>f the prrnci]>les of human aidioii 
from the tian^f(*r of a -mall number of jileasures, 
perhaps organic ones by <be law of A‘-sociation to. *1 
\ast \ariety of new objects, it cannot be denied, 1st, 
That it sati'-fies the first of tin* abine <*onditioris, 
inasmuch as Association is naHjj one of the laws ot 
human nature ; 2dly, 'lhat it aLo ^ati'-ties the second, 
foe Association certainly ])ro(Iiit.*cs eth'cts hke those 
which are refern d to it by this tln*ory; — otherwise 
.there would be no stfornlary d(‘sire'-^ no ae(iuir(*d 
relishes and dish’ es,' — facts univei -*aily aeknowdedged, 
which are, and can b(* (*\j)i j'ned only by the principle 
called by llobbhs “M(*ntal DiseouiM*,” — by Locke, 
Ilunic, Hartley, Coiiflillac, and 'the majority of s])ccu- 
lators, well as in common speech, “ Association,” 
— by Tutker, “ Tr.inshition,” — and by Brown, “ Sug- 
gestion.” ^Thc facts generally referred to the prin- 
ciple 'tliose which are claimed for it by the 

yieory iij this importaht particular, that in both cases 
equally, pleii/sun* becomes attached to jierfectly new 
things, — so that the derivative desires become per- 
fectly independent on the primary. The great dis- 
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similarit]^ of these two classes of passions has been 

supposed tto consist in this, that the former always 
regards the interest of the individual, while the latter 
regards tl\p welfare of others. * The philosophical 
world has been alm.ost entirely divided into two sects, 
— the partisan® •of Selfishness, comprising mostly ell 
the predecessors of Butler, and the greater part of his 
successors, and the ad\ocates of Benevolence, who 
have generally contended that the reality of Disinte- 
restedness depends on its being a primary principle. 
^Enough has been said by putler against the more 
fatal heresy of Selfishness :* something also has already 
been safd ag^^jnst the error of the advocate^ of Dis- 
interestedness, in tlio progress of tins at<* mpt to 
develope ethical tiiiths historically, in tin order in 
which inquiry and contioveisy bi ought them out 
with increasing briglitness. The analogy of the 
matcml world is indeed faint, and offen delusive; 
yet we daie not utterly i eject that on which the 
4 »rhol(f technical language of mental and moral science 
is necessarily giounded. The whole creation teems 
with instances wUoie the most powerful jfgents and 
the most lasting bodies are the acknowledged results 
of the composition, sometimes of a few, often of many 
elements. These ^joinpounds often in their turn 
become the elements of other substances ; and it is 
with them that wo are con\ersant chiefly in thp 
pursuits of knowledge, and solely in the concerns of 
life..^ No man o’v er fancied, that because they were * 
compounds, they weio therefore less real. It is 
impossible to confound tliem^wilh any of the separate 
elements which contribute towards their formation. 
But a much more close resemblance pres(!nts itself : 
every secondary dosnl3, or acquired rclisl}, ij^volves in 
it a transfer of pleasure to something which was 
before indilgbrent or disagree&ble. Is the ^ew ple/i- 
sure the loss real for being acquired ? la not often 
preferred to the original enjoyment ? Are not many 
of these secondary pleasures indestructible ? Do not 
TOL. I. ' • S • 
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many of .them survive primary appetites ? Lastly, the 
important principle of regard to our own general 
welfare, which dispo^es u& to prefer it to immediato 
pleasure (unfortunately called “ Self-love,”;— as if, in 
any intelligible sense of the term “love,” it were 
possible for a man to love himself)^ is perfectly in- 
telligible, if its origin be a'-cribed to Association, but 
utterly incomprehcii'jiblc, if it bo considered’as prior 
to the ap])otites and desires, which alone furnish it 
with matei ials. As happiness consists of satisfaction^ 
Self-love pr(*suppo^es appetites and desires which are 
to b.e satisfied. If the order of time were important, 
the affections are forme<l at an earlier period than 
many «elf-regarding passions, and they always precede 
the formation of Self-love. 

Many of the later advocates of tlie Disinterested 
system, though recoiling from an apparent approach 
to the Selfislhiess into which *4110 ‘purest of their an- 
tagonists had occasionally fall(‘n, were gradually 
obliged to make conc(»ssipns to ilie Derivative stcnij 
though clogged witli the contradictory assertion, that 
it was only a refinement of SidAsliness : and we have 
seen that Brown, the last and not the least in genius 
of them, has nearly abandon(*d the greater, though 
not indeed the most important, part of tlie territory 
in dispute, and scarcely coulcnds for any underived 
principle but the Moral Faculty. This being the state 
of opinion among tli(» very small number in Great 
Britain who still preser\c t >me remains of a taste for 
such speculations, it is needless here to trace the ap- 
plication of the haw of Association to the formation of 
the secop Jary desires, whether private or social. For 
our preseiH purposes, the explanation of their origin 
may be gssumed to bo s.’tisfactory. In what follows, 
ft must, however, be steadily borne in mipd, that this 
cpacession involves an admission that the pleasure 
dttsiTed low objects may, bo transferred to the 
pure, — that irom a part of a self-regarding appe- 
tite such a pleasure may become a portion of a per- 
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fectlj disinterested desire, — and that the disinterested 
nature and absolute indepondenee of the latter are 
not in the slightest degree impaired by the eonsider- 
ation, that it is formed by one of those grand mental 
processes to which the formation of the other habitual 
states of the human mind have been, with great pro- 
bability, ascribed. 

When the social aifections are thus formed, they 
are naturally followed in every instance by the will 
to do whatever can promote their object. Compas- 
sion excites a voluntary dote^^mination to do whatever 
relieves tlie jierson pitied: the like process must 
occur id every case of gratitude, generosity, and affec- 
tion. Notliing so uniformly follows the kir 1 dispo- 
sition as the act of Will, because it is the o dy means 
by which the benevolent desire can be gratified. The 
result of what Brown jubtly calls ‘‘ a finer analysis,” 
shows a mental contiguity* of the atfTction to the 
volition to be much closer than appears on a coarser 
^xanflnation of this part of#our natuie. No wonder 
then, that the strongest association, the most active 
power of reciprocal suggestion, should subsist between 
them. As all the affections are delightful, so the vo- 
litions — voluntary acts which are the only means 
of their gratificatipn — become agreeable objects of 
contemplation to the mind. The habitual disposition 
to perfoim them is felt in ourselves, and observed iji 
others, with satisfaction. As these feelings become 
more lively, the absence of them may be viewed in 
ourselves with a pain, — in others 'i^ith an alienation 
capable of indefinite increaae. Tliey become entirely in- 
dependent sentiments, — still, however, receding con- 
stant supplies of nouiishment from their parent affec- 
tions, — which, in vv\'ll-balanced minds^ reciprocally 
strengthen ^ach other; — unlike the unkinu passions, 
which are constantly engaged* in the most §.ngry ci^n- 
flicts of civil war. In this state wo tdeslro to ex- 
perience those beneficent *^olitions, to cultivate a dis- 
position towards them, and to do every correspondent 
* 8*2 • 
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voluntary act: they are for their own sake the 
objects of desire. They thus constitute a largo 
portion of those emotions, desireb, and affections, 
which regard certain dispositions of the mind and 
determinations of the Will as their solo and ultimate 
end. These are what are called the “Moral Sense,” the 
“ Moral Sentiments,” or best, though most simply, by 
the ancient name of Conscience, — which has the merit, 
in our language, of being applied to no other purpose, 
— which peculiarly marks the strong working of these 
feelings on conduct, — and which, from its solemn and 
sacred character, is well adapted to denote the vene- 
rable authority of the highest principle of human 
nature. 

Nor is this all : it has already been seen that not 
only sympathy %\ith the sulferer, but indignation 
against the \^jong-doer, contributes a large and im- 
portant share towards llm nutral feelings. We are 
angry at those who di'^appoint our wish for the happi- 
ness of others; we mako^the lesentment of the"!inno» 
cent person wronged our own ; our moderate anger 
approves all well-proportioned punishment of the 
wrong-doer. We hence approve those dispositions 
and actions of voluntary agents which promote such 
suitable punishment, and disa^xprovo those which 
hinder its infliction, or destioy its efftet; at the li#ad 
of which may be placed that excess of punishment 
beyond the aveiage fcelino^b of good men which turns 
the indignation of the calm by-stander against the 
culprit into pity. In thib state, when anger is duly 
moderated, — when it is proportioned to the wrong, — 
when it detaclied from 2>^rsonal considerations,— 
when disposition and actions are its ultimate objects^ 
it becomo^- a- sen^e of jUbtice, and is so purified as to 
t be fitted /o bo a new element of Conscience. There is 
^art of Morality which is so directly aided by a 
aifiviction of the necessity of its observance to the 
jlmeral interest, as justice. The connection between 
^em is di^scoverable by the ^most common under- 
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standing) All public deliberations profess the public 
welfare to be their object ; all laws propose it as their 
end. This calm principle of public utility serves to 
mediate between the sometimes repugnant feelings 
which arise in the punishment of criminals, by re- 
pressing undue pity on one hand, and reducing ye- 
' sentment to its prop(*r level on the other. Hence 
the unspeakable importance of criminal laws as a part 
of the moral education of mankind. Whenever they 
carefully conform to the Moral Sentiments of the age 
and country, — when they ar^ withheld from approach- 
ing the limits within which the disapprobation of good 
men w5uld cpnfine puni'^lunent, they contribute in the 
highest degree to increase the ignominy of crimes, to 
make men recoil from the first suggestior of crimi- 
nality, and to nouiibh and mat me the sense of justice, 
which lends new vigour to the conscience with which 
it has been united. • • ^ 

Other contributary si i earns present themselves; 
i^ualflies which are necessity to Virtue, but maybe 
subservient to Vico, may, indeiMmdently of that excel- 
lence, or of that defect, be in themselves* admirable : 
courage, energy, decision, are of this nature. In their 
wild state they are often savage and destructive: 
when they are t.iiTg*d by the society of the affections, 
and trained up in oliedience to tJu» Moral Faculty, 
they become virtue^ of the highest order, and, by thoir 
name of “magnanimity,” proclaim the general sense 
of mankind that they are the characteristic qualities 
of a great soul. They retain whatever was admirable 
in their unreclaimed state, together with all that they 
borrow from their new associate* and their ^igh ruler. 
Th^ir nature, it must bo owned, is prone to evil ; but 
this propensity does ^lot hinder them frpn^bcing ren- 
dered capable of being ministers ot* good,^when in a 
state where the ^ntl<*r virtues require tq be vigor- 
ously guarded against the attacks of daring depravity. 
It is thus that the strength of the well-educated ele- 
phant is sometimes employed in vanquishing the 
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fierceness of the tiger^ and sometimes used as^a mean's 
of defence against the shock of his brethren of the 
same species. The delightful contempktion, however, 
of these qualities, when purely applied, becomes one 
of the sentiments of which the dispositions and actions 
of ^voluntary agents are the direct and final object. 
By this resemblance tiny are associated with the other 
moral principles, and with them contribute to form 
Conscience, which, as the master faculty of the soul, 
levies such largo contributions on every province of 
human nature. ^ 

It is important, in this point of ^iew, to consider 
also the moral approbation whicli is undoubtedly be- 
stowed on those dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents which terminate in th(*ir own satisfaction, se- 
curity, and well-being. They have been called “ duties 
to ourselves,” as absurdly as a regard to our own greatest 
happiness is cfded “fcelf-lu\e.” • But it cannot be rea- 
sonably doubted, that intenqjerance, improvidence, 
timidity — even when cqpsidered only in relation tc^ 
the individual, — arc not only icgietted as imprudent, 
but blamed* as mortdly wrong. It was excellently ob- 
served by Aristotle, that a man is not commended as 
temperate^ so long as it costs him ellbrts of self-de7iial 
to persevere in the practice of t(‘giperance, but only 
when he prefers that vntue Jor its own sake. He is 
nqt meek, nor bra\ e, tys Jong as tlie most vigorous self- 
command is nece'‘-.ary to bridle his anger or his fear. 
On the same principle, ho may be judicious or prudent, 
but ho is not beneVoIent, if he confers benefits with a , 
view to his own greatest hai>pin6ss. In like manner, 
it is ascei^ained by experience, that all the masters 
of science and of art, — that all those who have suc- 
cessfully jjprsued I'ruth and Knowledge, love them 
their own siike, without regard to the generally 
imaginary dower of interest, or evf n to the dazzling 
crown which Fame may place or their heads.* But 

I 

* See the Pursuit of Knowled^ under Difficulties, a disoourse 
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it may still be reasonably asked, wby these* useful 
qualities are morally improved, and how they become 
capable of being combined with those public and dis- 
interested sentiments which principally constitute 
Conscience ? The^ answer is, because they are entirely 
conversant with volitions and voluntary actions, and 
in that respect resemble the other constituents of Con- 
science, with which they are thereby fitted to mingle 
and coalesce. Like those other principles, they may 
be detached from what is personal and outward, and 
fixed on the dispositions and actions, which are the' 
only means of promoting the^r ends. The sequence of 
these jirinciples and acts of Will becomes so frequent, 
that the assdfciation between both may be*a‘* firm as 
in the former cases. All those sentiments of which 
the final object is a state of the Will, become thus in- 
timately and inseparably blended ; and of that perfect 
state of solution (if sveh words may kr allowed) the 
result is Conscience — the judge and arbiter of human 
^yondmet — which, though it does not supersede ordi- 
nary motives of virtuous feelings and habits (equally 
the ordinary motives of good actions), yetexcrcisfes a 
lawful authority even ovt'r them, and ought to blend 
with them. Whatsoever actions and dispositions are 
approved by Conscience acquire the name of virtues 

forming the first part of the third volume of the Library of En- 
tertaining KIlo^^ ledge, London, 1829. The author of this essj-y, 
for it can be no other than Mr. Brougham, will by others be 
plaecd at the head of those who, in the midst of arduous employ- 
ments, and surrounded by all the alluromcwts of society, yet find 
leisure for exerting the unw'cariid vigour of their minds in every 
mode of rendering permanent service to the human species; more 
especially in spreading a love of knowledge, and dousing useful 
truth among all classes of men. 'flicse voluntafy occupations 
deserve our attention still less as examples of prodigious power 
than as proqjs of an intimate conviction, vdiich lAids them by 
unity of pm*pose with his public ijutics, that (to use the almost 
dj^ng words of an excellent person) “ man ctin neither be h^ppy 
without virtue, nor actively virtuous without liheriy, nor sccur^y 
free without rational knowledge.” — Close of Sir W. Jones’s last 
IMscourse to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

• * 8^4 
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or duties : tliey are pronounced to deserve commenda- 
tion ; and we are justly considered as under a moral 
obligation to practise the actions and cultivate the 
dispositions. 

’ The coalition of the private 'and public feelings is 
very remarkable in two points of view, from which it 
se^ms hitherto to have been scarcely observed. 1st. 
It illustrates very forcibly all that has been here 
oifered to prove, that the peculiar character of the 
Moral Sentiments consists in tlieir exclusive reference 
to states of Will, and that eveiy feeling which has 
that quality, when it is purified from all admixture 
with different objects, becomes capable of being ab- 
sorbed into Conscience, and of being assimilated to it, 
so as to become a part of it. For no feelings can bo 
more unlike each other in their object than the private 
and the social; and yet, as both employ voluntary 
actions as thou^ sole immediate means, both may be 
transferred by U'^sociation to stat(»s of tlio Will, in 
which case they are transmuted into moral sentinvents. 
No example of the coalition of feelings in their general 
nathre less widely asunder, could aflord so much sup- 
port to tins position, 2nd. By raising qualities useful 
to ourselves to the rank of viituc>, it throws a strong 
light on the relation of Virtue to Individual interest ; 
very much as Justice illustrates the 1 tdation of Morality 
to general interest. The coincidence* of Morality yrith 
iifdividual intere^ t is 'an important truth in Ethics : it 
is most manifest in that par of tho science which wo 
are now considering. A calm regard to our general 
interest is indeed a faint and infrequent motive of 
action. It^ chief advantage is, that it is regular, and 
that its moi ementa may bo calculated. In deliberate 
conduct it may often be relic*d.on, though perhaps 
jiyver safel^'^ >»ritlaout knowledge of tho whjilo temper 
;md of the agent. But in moral reasoning 

at )l$9|^fth6 fore-named coincidence* is of unspeakable 
there be a miserable man who has cold 
f|$|Netions, a weak sense of justice, dim perceptions of 
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right and wrong, and faint feelings of them, — if, still 
more wretched, his heart bo constantly torn and de- 
vonrod by malevolent passions — the vultures of the 
soul — we have one resource still left, even in cases so 
dreadful. Even he still retaiuh a human principle, to 
which we can speak : ho must own that he has some 
wish for his own lasting welfare. Wo can prove to 
him that his state of mind is inconsistent with it. It 
may be impossible indeed to show, that while his dis- 
position continues the same, he can derive any enjoy- 
ment from the practice of \irtiie: but it may fee 
most clearly shown, that evei^ advance in the amend- 
ment of -that disposition is a step towards e^ ‘'n tem- 
poral happiness. If he do not amend his character, 
we may compel him to own that he is at ' arianco 
■with himself and offends against a principle of which 
even he must recognise the reasonableness. 

The formation of Coiv»ciei\ce from so alhny elements, 
and especially from the combination of elements so 
milik^as the private desires ^and the social affections, 
early contributes to give it the appearance of that 
simplicity and ind('pendence which in its mature state 
really distinguish it. It becomes, from these circum- 
stances, mov(» difficult to distinguish its separate prin- 
ciples; and it is iin])ossiblo to exhibit them in separate 
action. The affinity of these various passions to each 
other, which con^i^ts in their having no object but 
states of the Will, is the only common property whicli 
strikes the mind. Hence the facility with which the 
general terms, first probably limited to the relations 
between our&elves and others, are gradually extended 
to all voluntary acts and <iispositlons. Prudence and 
temperance become the objects of moral approbation. 
When imprudence is immediately disapproved by the 
by-standor, ivithout deliberate conaidei^tidn ?>f its con- 
sequences, it is not only displeasing, as being pernicious, 
but it is blamed as ii^rong, though with, a censure *so 
much inferior to that bestowed on inhumanity and 
injustice, as may justify those writers who use the 
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milder term “ improper , At length, when the general 
words come to signify the objects of moral approba- 
tion, and the reverhe, they denote m^^rely the power to 
excite feelings, which are as independent as if they 
were underived, and which coalesce the more perfectly, 
because they are detached from objects so various and 
iiAlike as to render their return to their primitive 
state very difficult. 

The question*, Why wo do not morally approve 
the useful qualities of actions which are altogether 
involuntary ^ may now be shortly and satisfactorily 
answered : — because Coftseicncc is in perpetual con- 
tact, ns it were, with all the dispositions and actions 
of voluntary agents, and by that ineahs indissolubly 
associated with them exclusively. It has a direct 
action on the Will, and a constant mental contiguity 
to it. It has no such mental contiguity to involuntary 
changes. ItV*as nev(»r ])eihaps been observed, that 
an operation of the conscience precedes all acts deli- 
berate enough to be in tlie highest sense voluntary, 
and docs so as much wfien it is defeated as when it 
prevails. -In eitliCT case the association is repeated. 
It extends to the whole of the active man. All pas- 
sions ha\e a definite outward object to which they 
tend, and a limited sphere within which they act. 
But Conscience has no olyect but a state of Will ; and 
as an act of Will is the sole means of gratifying any 
pkssion, Conscic i ce co-exten&ive with the whole man, 
and without encroachment ourbs or aids every fueling, 
— even within the peculiar province of that feeling 
itself. As Will is the universal means, Conscience, 
which rejrardb Will, must bo a universal principle. 
As nothing is interposed between Conscience and the 
Will when the mind is m its healthy state, the dictate 
.of Coctsci^cte is followed by the determinption of the 
^Wjl^wiA a promptitude and exactness which very 
is lijcened to the obedience of an inferior to 


* See supra, p. 253. 
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the lawful commands of those whom he deems to be 
rightfully placed over him. It therefore seems clear, 
that on the theory which has been attempted, m6ral 
approbation must be limited to voluntary operations, 
and Conscience must be universal, independent, and 
commanding. 

One remaining difficulty may perhaps bo objecteS 
to the general doctrines of this Dissertation, though 
it does not appear at any time to have been urged 
against other modifications of the same principle. 
“ If moral approbation,” it may bo said, ‘‘ involve no 
perception of bGneficial tendency, whence arises the 
coincidenro between that principle and tin Moral 
Sentiments ? ” It may seem at first sight, that such 
a theory rests the foundation of JVIorals upon coinci- 
dence altogether m} stcTious, and ap})arently capricious 
and fantastic. Waiving all other answers, let us at 
once procei'd to that which, seems conffflisive. It is 
true that Conscience niiely conteinpLites so distant an 
(iHjjoctms the welfare of ail scjiticnt beings; — but to 
what point is every one of its elements directed? 
What, for instance, is the aim of all tliQ social affec- 
tions? — Nothing but tJie production of larger or 
smaller masses of hap[)iness among those of our fellow- 
creatures who are th^* objects of these affections. In 
every case these affections jiromote happiness, as far 
as their fori*siglit amj their power extend. What can 
be more conducive, or even necessary, to the being anrf 
well-being of society, than the rul(*s of justice ? \re 
not the angry passions themselv es, far as they are 
ministers of Morality, employed in removing hinder- 
ances to the welfare of ourseh es and others, pnd so in 
indirectly promoting it ? The private passians termi- 
nate indeed in the happiness of the individud, which, 
however, is a part of general happine^, ana the part 
over which we havQ most powA*. Every prihciplc of 
which Conscience is composed has sonns portion of 
happiness for its object : to that point they all con- 
verge. General happiness is not indeed one of the 
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natural objects of Conscience, because our voluntary 
acts are not felt and perceived to affect it. But how 
smlftl a step is left for Eeason ! It only casts up the 
items of the account. It has only W discover that 
the acts of those who labour to promote separate por- 
tions of happiness must increase the amount of the 
whole. It may bo truly said, that if observation and 
experience did not clearly ascertain that beneficial 
tendency is the constant attendant and mark of all 
virtuous dispositions and actions, the same f^reat truth 
would be revealed to us by tlu* \ oice of Conscience. 
The coincidence, insteS^d of beinpf arbitrary, arises 
necessarily from the laws of liuman nature^ and the 
circumstances in which mankind arb placed. We 
perform and approv <» \ irtuoiis actions, partly because 
Conscience regards them as right, partly because we are 
prompted to them by good affections. All these af- 
fections contKbute towar/l^ general well-being, though 
it is not necessary, nor would it be fit, that the agent 
should bo distracted by the contemplation «f that 
vast and remote object. 

The vai’ious relation^ of Conscience to Religion we 
have already been led to consider on the principles of 
Butler, of Berkeley, ol* Paley, and esp(*cially of Hart- 
ley, who was brought by his own piety to contemplate 
as the last and highest stage of \irtue and happiness, 
a sort of self-annihilation, A\hich,^ hoWe\er unsuitable 
to the present condijtioii of mankind, yet places in 
the strongest liglii the disinterested character of the 
system, of whiclf it is a conceivable, though perhaps 
not attainable, result. Tlu* completeness and rigour 
IMBquired#by Consciiuice, when dll its dictates are re- 
j^jored as the commands of a perfectly wise and good 
eing, so obvious, that they cannot be questioned 
"W any reasbnaPole man, 'lowever extenswe his incre- 
^Ihlity t&ay be. li is thu;^ i\m\ she can add the 
warmth of an aff(‘ction to th9 infiexibility of prin- 
and habit. It is true that, in examining the 
evidence of the di\ine original of a religious system, 
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in estimating an imperfect religion, or in compar* 
ing the demerits of religions of human origin, hers 
must bo the standard chiefly applied ; but it follows 
with c'qual clearness, that those who have the happi- 
ness to find satisfaction and repose in divine revelation 
are bound to consider all those precepts for the govern- 
ment of the Will, delivered by her, which are manifestly 
universal, as the rules to which all their feelings and 
actions sliould conform. The true distinction between 
Conscience and a taste for moral beauty has already 
been pointed out * ; — a distinction which, notwith- 
standing its simplicity, has beSn unobserved by philo- 
sophers, perhaps on account of the frequent co-opera- 
tion and intermixture of the two iLclings. Most 
speculators have either denied the existence of the 
taste, or kept it out of view in their theory, or e ^ alted 
it to the place which is lightfully tilled only by Con- 
science, Yet it IS peifrctly.obvious th«^ like all the 
other feelings calh'd “pleasurts of imagination,” it 

fi rraiT«^tes in delightful contcmphition, while the 
'oral Faculty ahv ays aims cxclu’^ively at voluntary 
action. Nothing can more cleaily shovv^hat this last 
quality is the characteristic of Comjcji?nce, than its 
being thus found to distinguish rtntfj^ulty from the 
sentiments which most nearly resemble it, most fre- 
quently attend it, and ai(‘ most easily blended with it. 


Some attempt has now been made to develope the 
fundamental principles of Ethical thbory, in that his- 
torical order in which meditation and discussion 
brought them successively into a clearer light. That 
attempt, as far as it regards Great Britain, ns at least 
chronologically «compl(?te. The spirit of bold specula- 
tion, conspicuous among the English* of* the seven- 
teenth century, languished aftef the earlier p/rt of the 
eighteenth, and seems,, from the time of Hutcheson, lo 


See svpra, p. 172. 
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have passed into Scotland, where it produced Hume, 
the greatest of sceptics, and Smith, the most eloquent 
of modem moralists ; besides giving rise to that sober, 
modest, perhaps timid philosophy which is commonly 
Called Scotch, and which has the singular merit of 
leaving first strongly and largely inculcated the^ abso- 
lute necessity of admitting certain principles as the 
foundation of all reasoning, and the indispensable con- 
ditions of thought itself. In the eye of the moralist 
all the philosophers of Scotland, — Hume and Smith 
as much as Reid, Campbell, and Stewart, — have also 
the merit of having avoi&ed the Selfish system, and of 
having, under ’Vvliate\er \ariety of representation, 
alike maintained the disinterehted natuie of the social 
affections and the supieine authority of the Moral 
Sentiments. Brown reared the standard of ro\olt 
against the masters of the Scottish School, and in reality, 
still more tl5!lC in words,, adopted those very doctrines 
against which liis predecessors, after their war against 
scepticism, uniformly conibated. The law of A feoc ia- 
tion, though expressed in other language, became tfio 
nearly unlvorsal principle of his system ; and perhaps 
it would havejipjen absolutely uimerscal, if he had not 
been restrained rainer by respectful feelings than by 
cogent reasons. With him the^lovo of ^speculative 
philosophy, as a pin suit, api>f ars to have expired in 
Scotland. There are some s^mjitoms, yet however 
very faint, of tlie re,viv« 1 of a taste for it among the 
English youth : while in Franco instruction in it has 
been received 'with approbation from M. Royer Col- 
lard, the scholar of Stewart more than of Reid, and 
with enthusiasm fiom his pupil and successor M. 
Cousin, who has clothed the doctrines of the Schools 
Germany in an unwonted eloquence, which always 
worns, but* sometimes di guises them. ( 

* f The history of polit cal philosophy, even if its ex** 
and subdivisions were better defined, would 
ntwtly have occupied another dissertation, at least 
in length to the present. The most valuable 
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parts of it belong to civil history. It has too much pf 
the spirit of faction and turbulence infused into it to 
be easily combined with the calmer history of the 
progress of Science, or even with that of the revolu- 
tions of speculation. In no age of the world were its 
principles so interwoven with political events, and ao 
deeply imbued with the passions and divisions excite'd 
by them, as in the eighteenth century. 

It was at one time the purpose, or rather perhaps the 
hope, of the writer, to close this discourse by an ac- 
count of the Ethical systems which have prevailed in 
Germany during the last half century ; — which, main- 
taining ftic same spirit amidst gi cat changes of tech- 
nical language* and even of speculative principk, ha\e 
now exclusive ‘possession of Europe to the no^tli of 
the Rhine, — have been w elcomed by the Frenel youth 
with open arms, — hu'se roused in some measure the 
languishing genius of Italy, Jbut are stilpUttlo known, 
and unjuatJy estimated by the meie Engli<«h reader. 
JJo foand himself^ ho'wc\er, s<jpn reduced to the neces- 
sity of either being supoificial, and by conseciuence 
uninstructhe, or of demoting to that suljject a far 
^ longer time than he can now spare, much larger 
space than the limits o£ tlfis would probably 

allow. The majjoriljy of readers wdll, indeed, bo more 
disposed to require an excuse for the extent of what 
has been done, than for the reliiuiuishment of pro- 
jected additions. All reader-j must agree that this 
is peculiarly a subject on which it is better to be 
silent than to say too little. • 

A very few obsoi vations, however, on the German 
philosophy, as far as relates to its ethical bearings and 
influence, may perhaps be pardoned. These remarks 
are not so much intended to be applied to the moral 
doctrines ofi that school, considered iir thftnfselves, as 
to those apparent defects in the prevailing sj'stems of 
Ethias throughout Europe, which seem ^ have sug- 
gested the necessity of^ their adoption. Kant has him- 
self acknowledged that his whole theorv of the perci- 
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ptont and intellectual faculty was intended to protect 
the first priilciplcs of human knowledge against the 
^Msaults of Hume. Xn liko manner, his Ethical system 
IS evidently framed for the purpose of guarding cer- 
tain principles, cither directly governing, or power- 
fully afiecting practice, which seemed ta him to have 
tiden placed on unsafe foundatioila by their advocates, 
and which were involved in perplexity and confusion, 
especially by those who adapted the result^ of various 
and sometimes contradictory systems to the taste of 
multitudes, — more eager to know than prepared to 
be taught. To the theoretical Rctison the former 
, SUperadded the Practical Reason, which had' peculiar 
laws and principles of its own, from which all the rules 
of Morals may be deduced. The Pi actical Reason can- 
not be concened without these laws ; therefore they 
are inherent It perceives theun to be necessary and 
universal, il»5nce, by a process not altogether dissi- 
milar, at least in its gioss lOsulf?, to that which was 
employed for the like puriiose by Cudworth ai^d 
Clarke, by Pi ice, and in some dcgicc by Stewart, lie 
raises the social affections, and ^till more the Moral 
Sentiments, aWiP the splieie of enjoyment, and be-^ 
yond that series 0i cnjoj^epts whfch is called happi-* 
ness. The perfonnaine of duty, not the pursuit of 
happiness, is in this s^^tem the chief end of man. By 
the same intuition we discover that Virtue deserves 
happiness ; and as tjiis desert Is not uniformly so re- 
quited in the present state of existence, it compels us 
to believe a nicA’al goveijiment of the world, and a 
future state of existence, in which all the conditions of 
the P,ractical Reason will bd realised ; — truths of 
which, in the opinion of Kant, the argumentative 
proofs were at lea-»t very defective, but of which the 
Irevelations of s.he Pra» tical Reason afforded a more 
y conclusive demonstratMn than any process of reason - 
^ ilfg could supply. The Understanding, he owned^ saw 
nothing in the connection of motive with volition dij^ 

* ferent from what it discovered in every other uniform 
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sequence of a cause and an effect. But as the moral la^ir 
delivered by the Practical Eeason issues peremptory 
and inflexible commands, the power of always obeying 
them is'implied in their very nature. All individual 
objects, all outward things, must indeed be viewed in 
the relation cause and effect : these last arc necessary 
conditions of all reasoning. But the acts of liie faculty 
which wills^ of which we arcr immediately conscious, 
belong to another province of mind, and are not sub- 
ject to these laws of the theoretical Keason. The 
mere intellect still regard them as necessarily 

connected ; but the Practical Reason distinguishes its 
own Ubtirty from the necessity of nature, con(*eives 
volition without at the same time conceiving an ante- 
cedent to it, and regards all moral beings as the ori- 
ginal authors df their own actions. 

Even those who are unacquainted with tjjis compli- 
cated and comprehensive sy'^tem, will as’^nco see the 
slightness of tlie above sketch : those who understand 
it^ will Wn that so brief an outline could not be other- 
wise than slight. It will, howevcT, be sufficient for 
the present purpose, if it render what foUo^va intelli- 
gible. 

With respect to what is called ttfc Practical Reason,” 
the Kantian system varies from ours, in treating it as 
having more restunDhance to the intellectual powers 
than to sentiment and emotion : — enough has already 
been said on that question. At the next step, however, 
the difference seems to resolve itself -into a misunder- 
standing. The character and dignity of the human 
race surely depend, not on the state in which they are 
bom, but on that which they are all destined to attain, 
or to approach. No man would hesitate in* assenting 
to this observation, when applied to the intellectual 
faculties. Thus, the human infant bombs into the 
world imbecile and ignorant ; but a vast majority ac- 
quire some vigour of reason and extent of knowledge. 
Strictly, the human infant is born neither* selfish nor 
social ; but a far greater part* acquire some provident 

VOL. I. • T* • 
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regard to their own welfare, and a number, probably 
not much smaller, feel some sparks of affection towards 
others. On our principles, therefore, as much as on 
those of Kant, human nature is capable of d^interested 
sentiments. For we too allow and contend that our 
l^oral Faculty is a necessary part of human nature, — 
that it universally exists in human beings, — and that 
we cannot conceive any moral agents without qualities 
which are either like, or produce the like effects. It 
is necessarily regarded by us as co-extensive with 
human, and even with jnoral nature^. In what other 
sense can universality be predicatcnl of .any proposition 
not identical ? Why should it be tacitly assumed that 
all these great characteri.stics of C\)nscienco should 
necessarily presuppose its being unformed and unde- 
rived? What contradiction is there between tliem 
and the th^^o^ of regular and uniform Ibrmation ? 

In this inSwince it woijd sei^m that a general assent 
to truth is chiefly, if not solely, o]»structcd by an invete- 
rate prejudice, arising from tlie mode in whi#h tl^q 
questions relating to the affections .and tJie Moral 
Faculty h*av«w been discus'.ed among ethical philoso- 
phers. Ge.A»^Wv speaking, those wlio contend that 
these parts of the' ni.tid ar(‘ a(‘quired, liave also held 
that tliey are, in tlndh pt^rfect ^tate, no more than 
modifications of self-lo\e. On the other hand, phi- 
losophers “ of jnirer fin*,” u ho ielt that Conscience 
id sovereign, and that .affection is, disinterested, have 
too hastily fancied that their ground was untenable, 
without contending th.at these que’ ties were inherent 
or innate, .and absolutely underived from any other 
properties of Mind. If a choice wero» necessary be- 
tween th(^e two systems as mas-^es of opinion, without 
any freedom of discriminati('n»and selection, I should 
unquestion.abl/ embrace that doctrine which places 
ij the cl^rest light tld* reality of benevolence and the 
author.;/ of *thc Moral Faculty, Kut it is surely easy 
to apply a tedt which nmy be applied to our concep- 
tions as effectually as a decisive experiment is applied 
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to material substances. Does not he who, whatever 
he may think of tho origin of these parts of human 
nature, believes that actually Conscience is supreme, 
and affection terminates in its direct object, retain all 
that for which the partisans of the underived princi- 
ples value and cling to their system ? “ But they are 

made,” these philosophers may say, by this class of 
our antagonists, to rest on insecure foundations : un- 
less they are underived, we can see no reason for re- 
garding them as independent.” In answer, it may 
be asked, how is connection between these two quiili- 
ties established ? It is really assumcMl. It finds its 
way easify int<i Ihe mind under the jnotectioii of an- 
other coincidence, which is of a totcdly different nature. 
The great majority of tho^c speculators *o heave 
represented the moral and social feelings as acquired, 
ha\e also considered them as being merj^vwJdifications 
of self-love, and somctihies ?is being casually formed 
and easily eiMdicat<»d, like local and temporary pre- 
judice? But when the na#ur(» of our feelings is 
thoroughly explored, is it not evident tha^his coin- 
cidence is the result of superficial cob fusion? Tho 
better moralists observed aceujg^«’/;^‘iinfl reasoned 
justly, on the province of the Mcual Sense and the feel- 
ings in the formed %nd mature man : they reasoned 
mistakenly on the origin of thes(» principles. But th(3 
Epicureans were by no means right, even on the lat-» 
ter question ; and they were totally wrong on the 
other, and far more momentous, part^of the subject : 
their error is more extensive, and infinitely more 
injurious. But what should now hinder an inquirer 
after truth from embracing, but amending tjieir doc- 
trine where it is partially true, and adopting without 
any change the just description of tho yiost important 
principles of human nature wj^ich we owe io their 
more enlightened as well as more generous* antagi^ 
nists ? • * 

Though unwilling to abandon the arguments by 
which, from the earlieft times, the cxistci^ce of the 

T 2 
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Supreme and Eternal IVlind has been established, we, 
as well as the German iihilosophers, are entitled to 
call in the help of our moral nature to lighten the 
jurdcn of those tremendous difficulties which cloud 
Ilis moral government The moral nature is an 
dbtual part of man, as much on our scheme as on 
theirs. 

Even the celebrated questions of Liberty and Neces- 
sity may perhaps be rendered somewhat less perplex- 
ing, if we firmly bear in mind that peculiar relation 
of Conscience to the WMl which we have attempted to 
illustrate. It is impossible for Reason to^ consider 
occurrences otherwise than as bound ^ogetlier by the 
connection of cause and effect; and in this circum- 
stance consists the strength of the Necessitarian sys- 
tem. But Conscience, which is equally a constituent 
part of tKifw’^ind, has other laws. It is composed of 
emotions ajtd desires, trhtch contemplate only those dis^ 
positions which depend on the Will. Now, it is the 
nature of an emotion t(y withdraw the mind ffbm tlie 
contemplch'on of every idea but that of the object 
which excit(*'^ it : while every d(‘sire exclusively looks 
at tlieobjc'ct'^uJTAj* seeks. Every attempt to enlarge 
the mental vision altt rs Ili(‘ state of mind, weakens 
the emotion, or dissipates tlio u(*sire, and tends to 
extinguish both. If a man, while ho was pleased with 
•the smell of a rose, w(*rc to r(*fl(*ct on the chemical 
combinations from wJiich it -irose, the condition of his 
jnind would be chaiiged from an enjoyment of the 
senses to an exertion of the UnciCTstanding. If, in the* 
view ’of a beautiful scenes a man were suddenly to 
turn hisi:houghts to the disposition of water, vegeta- 
bles, and earths, on which its appearance depended, 
he jnigh^ enlarge his knowledge of Geology, but he 
must loSe the pleasure of tlu prospect. ^The anatomy 
Sin|^^ndlys\s of the flesh and blood of a beautiful 
wondan necessarily suspend admiration and affection. 
Many analogies here present themselves. When life 
is in danger either in a s(orm or a battle, it is certain 
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that less fear is felt hy the commander or the pilol^ 
and even by the private soldier actively engaged^ or 
the common seaman laboriously occupied, than by those 
who are exposed to the peril, but riot employed in the 
means of guarding against it. The reason is not that 
the one class believe the danger to be less : they a^e 
likely in many instances to perceive it more clearly. 
But having acquired a habit of instantly turning their 
thoughts to the means of counteracting the danger, 
their minds are thrown into a state which excludes 
the ascendancy of fear. Men|al fortitude entirely de- 
pends on this habit. The timid horseman is haunted 
by the fi^r of a fall : tin* bold and skilful thinks only 
about the b('st way of curbing or su2)porting his horse. 
Even when all means of avoiding danger are in both 
cases evidently unavailable, the brave mar still owes 
to his fi)rtunate habit that he does not sufijis^he agony 
of the coward. Many oases *hav(‘ b(‘(‘rt*^known where 
fortitude has reached such strength that the faculties, 
jqstea 4 of being coufounde<^ ))y danger, are never 
raised to tludr highest activity by a less violent sti- 
mulant. The distinction Ixdween such Afen and the 
coward dot's not dept'ud on ditferenccttil* oi^ijtnion about 
the reality or (‘xtent of the dar J^r, but on a state of 
mind wliich renders^it more 01* h'ss accessible to fear. 
Though it must be owned that the Moral Sentiments 
are very different from any other human faculty, ye|; 
the above observations seem It) be in a great measure 
applicable to ('very state (»f mind. The emotions and 
desires which com2)ose Conscience, vvliile they occupy 
the mind, must exclude all (‘ontemplation of the cause 
in which the object of these feelings may have origi- 
nated. To their eye the voluntary disposftions and 
actions, their sole object, must a2)pear to ba the first 
link of a chain : in the view of Conscience tl^ese have 
no foreign origin, and her vievf, constantly associated 
as she is with all volitionsy becomes habttual. Being 
always possessed of some, and capable of intense 
warmth, it predominates oyer the habits of thinking 
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of those few who ai*e employed in the analyses of 
mental occupations. 

The reader who has in any degree been inclined to 
adopt the explanations attempted above of the im- 
perative character of Conscience, may bo disposed also 
tp believe that they afford some foundation for that 
conviction of the existence of a power to obey its com- 
mands, which (it ought to be granted to the German 
philosophers) is irresistibly suggested by the command- 
ing tone of all its dictates. Jf such an explanation 
should be thought wor|hy of consideration, it must 
be very carefully distinguished from that illusive sense 
by which some writers have laboured to reconcile the 
freling of liberty with the reality of nec(\ssity.* In 
this ease there is no illusion ; nothing is rc'quired but 
the admission that ctery faculty obser\es its own 
laws, aud-^liat wli(*n the action of the one tills the 
mind, thatof ^ /ery othervis hHspend(‘d. The ear can- 
not see, nor can the eye hear : why then should not 
the greater powers of .Reason and Con>cienc^ havK*. 
different habitual inod<‘s of contemplating voluntary 
actions? 'IIqw htrongly do experi(*nee and analogy 
seem to reff^fii,,+he arrangement of moti\e and voli- 
tion under tin* clas.C V^causes and eifeets! With what 
irresistible power, on the oth(*r hp,nd, do all our moral 
sentiments remove extrinsic agemey from view, and 
concentrate all feeling in the agent hims(‘lf ! The one 
manner of thinking may predominate among the spe- 
culative few in theij- -liort moments of abstraetion ; the 
other will be thlit of all other <*n, and of the specu- 
lator himself, when he is called upon to act, or when 
his feelings are ])owerfiilly excitcnl ,by the .amiable or 
odious dispositions of his iellow-men. In these work- 
ings of various facultifn there Is nothing that can be 
jiiocurately ‘(lesbribod as contrariety of opinion. An 
ioteUectqal state, and a feeling, nc^v^er can be contrary 
, " < 

♦ Lord Karaes, in his Es«nys on Morality and Natural Religion 
and in his SSkctchrs of the ilhtury of Man. 
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to each other : they are too utterly incapable of com- 
parison to be th(‘ subject of contrast ; they are agents 
of a perfectly different nature, acting in diiferent 
spheres. A feeling can no more be called true or false, 
than a demonstration, considered simply in itself, can 
be said to be agreeable or disagreeable. It is true, 
deed, that in consequence of the association of all 
mental acts with each other, emotions and desires may 
occasion liabitual errors of judgment; but liability to 
error belongs to (»v<‘ry ex(»reis(‘ of human reason ; it 
arises from a multitu(l<‘ of cayses ; it constitut(>s, there- 
fore, no difficulty peculiar to the ease before us. 
Neither •trutli nor falsehood can be predicated of the 
perceptions ot* the semses, but they lead to false 
opinions. An object se<m through different mediums 
may by the inexperienced be thought to 1 • no longer 
the same. All men long concluded fjjJ^jely, from 
what tli<*y saw, that tin* eaiu^h was staiftdnary, and the 
sun in jxM’petuul motion around it: the greater part 
.<i^* iiuEikiud still ado])t the fyime (UTor. Newton and 
Laplac(‘ Used the sanu* language* with the ignorant, and 
conformc'd, — if we may not say to their tq'union, — at 
least to their habits of thinking o)i all i»,»dinary occa- 
sions, and during the far gi'eaftv part of their lives. 
Nor is tliis all : tlie Janguage which re])resents various 
states of mind is very vague. The word which de- 
notes a compound slate is often taken from its j)rin- 
cipal fact, — from that which is most conspicuous, 
most easily called to mind, most warmly felt, or most 
Irequently recurring. It is soiiu'tinfcs l)orrow(*d from 
a separate, but, as it Avere, neighbouring condition of 
mind. The grand distinction between thought and 
feeling is so little ol)S(*rved, that wo are^peculiarly 
liable to confusion on -tliis subj(*ct. Perhapg when we 
use language winch indicates an opiTiioif concerning 
the acts of the Will, we may Aiean little mq^’c thai^to 
express strongly and, warmly the inonal sentiments 
which voluntary acts alone call up. It would argue 
disrespect for the human understanding, vainly em- 
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for 'so centnifies in reconciling eontradic- 
tdrjr opinions, io propose such suggestions without 
peculiar diffidence; but before they are altogether 
rejected, it may be well to consider, whether the con- 
stant success of the advocates of Necessity on one 
gi^ound, and of the partisans of Free Will on another, 
does not seem to indicate that tlie two parties contem- 
plate the subject from different points of view, that 
neither hal)itually sees more than one side of it, and 
that they look at it through tlie medium of different 
states of mind. ^ 

It should bo remembered that th(»se hints of a 
possible reconciliation between seemingly repugnant 
opinions are proposed, not as perfect analogies, but to 
lead men’s mind's into the inquiry, whether that which 
certainly befalls the mind, in many eases on a small 
scale, may^;jt, under circumstances favourable to its 
development, deeur with greater magnitude and more 
important consequences. The coward and brave man, 
as has been stated, act diffcTcntly at the approi^ch of 
danger, because it produce^ exertion in the one, and 
fear in the other. But very bra\ e men must, by force 
of the terni^e few: they have* little aid in their 
highest acts, therefor^, A-om fellow-feeling. They are 
often too obscure for the hope cf praise ; and they 
have seldom been trained to ciilti\ate courage as a 
virtue. The very re\ersc occurs in the different 
view taken by the Understanding and by Conscience, 
of the nature of voluntary actions. The conscien- 
tious view must, in some degr(‘e, present itself to all 
mankind ; it is therefore unspeakably strengthened 
by general sympathy. All men respect themselves 
for being Tiabitually guided by it: it is the object 
jf genera’ fommendaticn ; and moral discipline has 
no other ,aim but its cultivation. Whoever does not 
feel. 0ore pain from his crimes than from his mis- 
fortunes, is looked on with general aversion. And 
when it is considered that a Being of perfect wisdom 
and goodness estimates us aceprding to the degree in 
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which Conscience governs ottr volantgry Acis, it is 
surely no wonder that, in this most important £scre* 
pancy between the great faculties of onr nature, we 
should consider the best habitual disposition to be 
that which the coldest Reason shows us to be most 
conducive to well-doing and well-being. 

On every other point, at least, it would scorn thal, 
without the multiplied suppositions and immense ap- 
paratus of the German school, the authority of Moral- 
ity may bo vindicated, the disinterestedness of human 
nature a^'^^c'rted, the first principles of knowledge se- 
cured, and the hopes and consolations of mankind 
preserved. Ag(*s may yet be necessary to give to 
ethical theory all the forms and language of .i science, 
and to apply it to tlu* multiplied and complicated facts 
and rules which are within its province. In iie mean 
tim(‘, if the opinions here unfolded, or intimated, shall 
be proved to be at variance ;with the atanty of social 
affections and with the feeling of moral distinction, 
jt^e auAlior of this Dissertatioji will be the first to re- 
linquish a theory which will then show itself inade- 
quate to explain the most indisputable, as well as by 
far tlu* most important, parts of humati !?.*iture. If it 
shall be shown to lower the character of Man, to cloud 
his hopes, or to iim^air his sense of duty, he will bj 
grateful to those wlio may point out his error, an 1 
deliver him from the poignant regret of adopting 
opinions which lead to consequences so pernicious. * 
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Note A. page 32. 

The remarks of Cieero on the Stoicism of Cato arc perhaps 
the most perfect specimen of that refined raillery which 
attains the obje(;t of the orator without general injustice 
to the person whose authority is for the moment to be 
abated : — 

“Accessit his tot doctrina non moderata, nee mitis, sed, 
ut mihi videtur, paulo asperior et durior quam ant veritas 
aut natura patiatur.” After an enumeration of the Stoical 
paradoxcsj^ip adds : ** lime homo ingeniosissiinus, Cato, 
auctoribus cruKJ-tissimis inQuetu^ arripuit; neiiue dispu- 
tandi causa, ut inagnapars, sed ita vivendi. , , , Xostri autcni 
isti (fatebor cnim, Cato, me quoquo in adolesccnlhniitlisum 
ingenio meo quiesisse adjumenta doctrinse) nostri, inquam, 
illi a Platouj 3 at({ue Aristotele inoderati homines ct temperati 
aiunt apud sapientem valere aliipiaiido gratiam ; viri boni 
esse mihcrerif^ . . oinn^** virtutes mcdiocritate qiiadam esse 
moderatas. llos ad mugistros si cpia te t'ortuna, Cato, cum 
ista natura detulisset, non tu quiden' vir melior esses, nec 
fortior, nec temperantior, nee jiistior (neipie enim esse 
potes), sed paulo a<l lenitateiu jiropeiibior .” — Pro Murena, 
--Cap. xxix — xxxi. 

XoTE B. pagj 39. 

The greater ])art of the following extract from Grotius’s 
History of the Xetherlands is in'.ertecf as the best abridg- 
ment of the ancient history of these still subsisting contro- 
versies known in our timo. I extract also the introduction 
as a model crTthc manner in wh'ch an historian may state a 
religious dispute whicii b is influenced political affairs ; but 
iW ilore because it is an unparalleled example of equity 
and forbearance in the narrative of a contest of which the 
historian was himself a victim : — 
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“ Habuit hie annus ( 1608 ) baud spernendi quo^ue mail 
seminO) vix ut arma desierant, exorto publicss religionis dis* 
sidio, latent! bus initiis, sed ut paulatim in majus erumperet. 
Lugduni sacras literas docebant viri eruditionc prsestantes 
Goinarus ct Arminius ; quorum ille seternd Dei lege fixum 
memorabat, cui liominum salus destinarctur, quis in exitium 
tenderet; inde alios ad pietatem trahi, ct tractos custodjri 
nc clabantur ; rclinqui alios commtini humanitatis vitio et 
suis criminibus involutes : liicvcro contra integrum judicem, 
sed eundom optimum patrem, id rcorum fccissc discrimen, 
ut peccandi pertaesis fidiiciamque in Christum reponentibus 
voniain ac vitam daret, contumacibus pcenam ; Deoque 
gratum, ut omnes rcbipiscant, meliora edocti retineant ; 
sed cogi nomincm. Acciisabantque invicem ; Arminius 
Goinaruih, quo(^ peccandi cau^aN Deo ascriberet, r.c fati per- 
suasionc tencrct immobile^ animos ; Goinarus Arminiuni, 
quod longius ipsis lionianensiiim scitis hominem ‘irrogantisi 
impleret, nec paleretar .soli Deo acceptam ferr,^ rew max-- 
imam^ honam meuti m. Constat his quids cura legere vctci um 
libros, antiques Chribtinioiiim tribuibse li^l.iuhi \olunlati 
vim liberam, tarn in acf*optnfida, ijuam in retinenda dis- 
ciplinu ; unde sua piiviniis ac huppliciis mquitas. Neque 
■ hdeni^uni'ii omisori* cuncta dhiinani ad bonitalem referre, 
cujub muncrc salutaiT somcn ad nos pervenisset, ac cujus 
singulari auxilio pcricula nostra indigerent. Frimus omnium 
Augubtinub, ex quo i])bi cum Fqjagio el'^eum sccutis cer- 
tanien (mm ante alder et ipiiC scimrct\ ai’cr disputaiidi, ita 
libertatis voccni rolinquere, ut ci dccreta f[ua>dam Dei 
praeponei ct, qum > iiii* ijisani dcstrucrc vidcrentur. At per 
Gra'ciam quidcni Asiamquc retenta vclus ilia ac simplicior 
senlentia. Fcr Ociidcnlcm magnum Augustini nomen 
mull os traxit in convensum, repertis tainen ])er Galiiam et 
alibi qui sc opponcront, posterioribus ^a*culis, cum scliola 
non alio magis quam August ino doctore utcretur, quis ipsi 
sensus, quis dexter pugiiare visa conciliandi modus, din inter 
Francisci et Dominici fainiliam di.sputato, doctissimi Jesu- 
itarum, cum exaction subtilitate nodum solvere Jaborassent, 
Kornfc accusati aegre daiyinationom effugerc. At Frotestan- 
tium princeu^^*, Lutherub, egressus monastirio qjiild Augustini 
ut nomen, ita sensus bequebatur^ parte Augustini arreptfi, 
id quod is reliqiieraft, libertatis nomcn, coepit <xscindore ; 
quod tam grave Erabino vibum, ut cum caJtera ipsius aut 
probaret aut silentio transmitteret, hie objiciat sese : cujus 
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argumentis motus Phillppu^ Melanchtbon, Lutlieri odjutor, 
quse prius scripserat iiiiinutavit, aucton^ue fiiit Luthero, 

S uod multi volunt, certe o^uod constat Lutlieranis, dcserendi 
ecreta rigida et conditioncm rcspucntia , sic tamen ut 
libertatis vocabulum (juam rem magis j)erhorrescf*reut. At 
in altera Protestantiuni parte dux Calvinus, priinis Lutheri 
diptia in hac controversia inluereseens, nuvis ea fulsit prae- 
sidiis, addiditque intactum Augufttino^ veram ac salutarem Jidem 
rent esse perpeiuam et amitti ncsciam: ciijus proinde qui 
sibi essent con&cii, cos a'ternae fclicitatis jam nunc ecrtos 
esse, quos interim in crimina, quantumvis gravia, prolabi 

S [>sse non diffitebaiur. Auxit sontentiac rigorcm Gencv® 
eza, per Germaniam Zancfiius, Ursinus, Piscator, ssepe eo 
usque provecti, ut, quod aliianxic vitavcrant, apcrtiiis non- 
nunquam traderent, ctiam peccandi necc'sy'tatom a primA 
cau.sa pcnderc : qiiai ampla Lutheraiiis criminaiidi materia/* 
^Lib. xvii. p. 552. 


‘ Note C. page 40. 

The Calvinism, or rather Xugustinianism, of Aquinas is 
placed beyond all doubt by the lollowing passages:— ^‘Prse- 
destinntio est causa gratias Co gloria\” — Opera (Paris, 1664^, 
vol. vii. p. 3«j(i. “Numerus prae<les»tinatorum certus eat.** 
— p. 363. “ Praescientia moritoruin nullo modo est causa 

prsedcstinationis di\inae.**« — p. 370. “Liberum arbitrium 
est facultas qua bonum eligitur, gratia assi.stente, vel malum, 
eidem desistente.’* — vol. viii. p. 222| “Deus inclinat ad 
bonum administrando \irtutem agendi et monendo ad 
boniim. Sed ad malum dicitur iiiclinare in quantum 
gratiam non praebet, per quam alicpiis a malo retraheretur.’* 
- - p. 364. On the other side : “ Aceipitur lides pro eo quo 
creditur, et est virtus, et pio eo q’ >d creditor, et non est 
virtus. Fides qua creditur, si cum caritate sit, virtus est.” 
— vol. ix. p. 236. “Di\ina bonitas est primum principium 
cominunicationis totius quam Deiis creaturis largitur.” 

Quamvis hmne quod Deus vult justum sit, non tamen ex 
hoc justum dicitur quod Deus illudvult.” — p. 697. 

* ft 

Not^’’ D. page 41. 

The Augustinian doctrine is, whli some hesitation and 
reluctance, acquiesced in by Scotus, in that milder form 
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which ascribes election to an express decree, and considers 
the rest of mankind as only left to the deserved penalties* of 
their transgressions. “ In hujus qusestionis solutione mallem 
alios ai^ire quam docere.” — Opera, Lugd. 1639, vol. v. p. 
1329. This modesty and prudence is foreign to the dogma- 
tical genius of a Schoolman ; and these qualities are still 
more apparent in the very remarkable language which he 
applies to the tremendous doctrine of reprobation. “ Eorum 
autem non miseretur (scil. Deus) qmhm gratiam non prea^ 
hendam esse aqiiitate occultissimti et ah humanis sensihns 
remotissima jmhvat — p. 1 329. In the commentary on Scotus 
which follows, it appears that his acute disciple Ockham 
disputed very freely against ffie opinions of his master. 
“ Mala fyri honum est" is a startling paradox, quoted by 
Scotus from Augustin. — p. 1381. It appears that Ockham 
saw no difference between election and reprobation, and 
considered those who embra<*cd only the foriuer as at 
variance with themselves — p. 1313. Scotus, at gi eat length, 
contends that our thoughts (consecpiently our .vainions) are 
not subject to the will. vol^ \i. pp. 1Q#4 — 1056. One 
step more would have led hini to acknowledge that all 
erroiu^ms juclgment is involuntary, and thcrofore inculpable 
*a^d unpunishable, however pf^rnieious. Ilis attempt to 
reconcile foreknowledge with contingency (vol. v. pp. 1300 
— 1327), is a remarkable example of thq.,power of human 
subtlety to kt'cp up the appearancn^ of a struggle where it is 
impossible to make one real efbirt. But the most dangerous 
of all the deviations t|f Scotus from the .system of Aquinas 
is, that he opened the way to the opinion that the distinction 
of right and wrong depends on tlie mere will of the Eternal 
Mind. The absolute power of the Deity, according to hifti, 
extends to all but <'ontradictions. His regular power 
(prdinata) is exercised conformably to at order established 
by himself • “ .si placet voluntati, sub qua libera est, recta 
eat lex.” — p. 1358. et seq. 

NoyE E. page 41. 

*AX\d ye lefitv uKovttav traeav i^v%ayvooveav. 

Flat. Op. (Bipont. li’Sl) vol. ii.*p. 224. — Tld<^u dKovtitov 
dfiaOiav uvai, — p. 227. jL*lato is quoted on this subject by 
Marcus Aurelius, in a manner which shows, if there had 
been any doubt, the meaning to be, that all error is involun- 
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tary. ITaira if/vx*} weovtra trrfpurat riyc aXyOiiac, wc X«yf< 
UXdrutv, Every mind is unwillingly led from truth. — Epict. 
Dissert, lib. i. cap. xxviii. Augustin closes the long line of 
ancient testimony to the involuntary character nl* error : 
“ Quis est 'qui velit decipi ? Fallere nolunt boni ; falli 
autem nec boni volunt nec inali.’* — Sermo de Verbo. 

Note F. page 42. 

From a long, able, and instructive dissertation by the 
commentator on Scotus, it appears that this immoral dogma 
was propounded in terms qjiore bold aiid startling by Ock- 
ham, who openly aflirmed, that “ mf)ral evil was only evil 
because it was prohibited.” “ — Ochamus, qui patat quod 
nihil posbet esse malum sine voluntate ][h:ohil)itiva Dei, 
haiicque voluntatem esse liberum; sic ut posset earn non 
habere, et consequenter ut ijos'^et fieri quod nulla prorsus 
essent mala.” — Scot. Oj). %ol vii. p. 8J.q. But, says the 
commentate?*, Dice primo legem naturulem non coiisistere 
in jussione ullii sit aetus»\olufttatis Del. ILuc est com- 
munissima theologorum sententia.” — p. 808. And indeed 
the reason urged against Qekiiaiu completely ju'^tifi /S this 
approach to unanimity. “ For,” he asks, “ why is it right 
to obey the will of God ? Is it because our moral fiicultics 
perceive it to bo» right? But they etpially perceive and 
feel the authority of all ^/le primary j)rinciples of morality ; 
and if this answer be made, it is obvious that those who 
make it do in effect admit the inde]>cndcnee of moral dis- 
tinctions on the will of (iod.” “ If (jiod,” said Ockham, “ had 
rQniimfbded his creatures to hate himself, hatred of God 
would have been j)raise.vortbv.” — Domin. Soto do Justitia 
et Jure, lib. ii. qua;st. 3. “ Ufr?// pnreej/ia Decalofri sitU 

dispensabilia ; ” — a' book dedicated to Don Carlos, the son of 
Philip II. Suarez, the lust scholastic phil()so{)her, rejected 
the Ockhamical doctrine, but alIowe<l will to be a jmrt of 
the foundf\|iion of Morality. “Voluntas Dei non est Mz 
ratio bonitatis aut malitia. — De Legibus (Bond. 1679), p. 
71. As th* ifrreat^ majority of tl Schoolmen supported their 
oration of/ this subject by the consideration ot eternal and 
im^mt^ble. ideas of right and wrong in the Divine Intellect, 
it was natural' that the Nominalist^, of whom Ockham was 
tHe founder, who rejected all general ideas, should also have 
rejected those moral distinctions which were then supposed 
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to orfgtnatle in such ideas. Gerson was a celebrated Nomi- 
nalist ; and he was the more disposed to follow the opinions 
of his master because they agreed in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the State on the Church, and the superiontj of 
the Church over the Pope. 

Note G. page 43. • 

It must be premised that Cluiritns amon" the ancient 
divines oorresponded with Lpwi, of the Platonists, and with 
the 0 tAia of later ])hil()sophers as <*omprc]iending the love 
of all that is lo\oworthy in the Creator or his creatures. It 
is the theological virtue of eliarit^s and corresponds with no 
lerni in among modem moralists. “ Cum objeetum 
nmoris sit bonui^j, duplicit(*r polest aliqiiis tendere in bonum 
aliciijus rei; uno modo, quod bonum rei ad alteram 
referat^ sicut amat quis vimim in quantum dulced*'if*m vini 
peroptat ; et hie amr)r vocatur a quibiisdam amor ^.oncupis- 
centiaj. Amor antem lUe non termniatnr ad remqjj^ dicitur 
amarif sed leflectitar ad rom Ulam cm optatnjj^onufn i/lim rcL 
Alio modo amor fortior in l^onuiA alicujus rn, ita quod ad rem 
ijitiOm termimitnr ; et hie est amor bencvohmtias. QuS. bo- 
nmii luRtriiin in Deo poifettmn <?bt, '*iout in causa, univer- 
sali bonorum; ideo bonum in ip'^o esse magis naturaliter 
eoinplaeet (|uam in nobis ipsis . et ideo ctiam amorc amicitim 
naturaliter Dens ab homine j)lui|. scipso*^ \liligitur.” The 
above quotations from A<juinas wifl probably be sufficient 
for those who are aerpminted with these (picbtions, and they 
will certainly be tliou^t too large by those who are not. 
In the ne\t question he iiupiircs, whether in the love qf God 
there can be any view to rew.ird. lie appears to consider 
himself as bound b^ authority to ansu er in the affirmative ; 
and ho employs much ingenuity in reconojling a certain ex- 
pectation of reward with the disinterested oliaKiieter ascribed 
by him to ^ piety in common with all the ailections which 
terminate in other beings. “ Nthd aliud est merces nostra 
qmm perfrui Deo. Ergo cliaritas non solum no.f cxcludit, 
sed etiani facit habere •ociihmi ad mercedem.” In this 
answer he sec^is to have anticipated the ropres^Aations of 
Jeremy Taylor (Sermon on Growth in Gr.‘ice),^of Lord 
Shaftesbury (Inquiry* concerning Virtue, book if part iii. 
sect. 3.), of Mr. T. Erskine (Freeness of the tiospei, Edin, 
1828), and more especially of Mr. John Smith (Discourses, 
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Lond. 1660 ). No extracts cotdd convey a just conception 
of the pbseryations which follow, unless they were accom- 
panied by a longer examinatioh of th^ technical language 
of the Schoolmen than would be warranted on this occasion. 
It is clear that he distinguishes well the'^fTection of piety 
from the happy fruits, which, as he cautiously expresses it, 
“•are in the nature of a reward ;** — just as the consideration 
of the pleasures and a(lv.intages of friendship may enter 
into the affection and strengthen if, though they are not its 
•objects, apd never could inspire such a feeling. It seems 
to me also that he had a dimmer view of another doctrine, 
by which we are taught, that though our own ha])pinGfSs be 
not the end which we pursue in lo\ mg others, yet it may be 
the final cause of the insertion of disinterested affcction.j^ 
into the nature of man. “ Ponerc mci cedgpa aliipiam iinom 
amoris ex parte amati, est contra rationein amici tiae. Sed 
ponerc mercedem esse finem amoris ex parte amantis, non 
tamen ultimam, prout scilicet ijisc amor ost cpiaedam operatio 
amantis, ]>an est contra rationein amicitia*. Possum opera- 
tionein amoris t^nare propter aljquid aliud, salvd amicitia. 
Potest habeas churitatcw habere ocvlum ad mercedem^ uti 
ponat heatitudinem creatom Jinem amoris^ non auteip finem 
amatV' the last Vords my interpretation chieily 

depends. The immediately preceding sentence must be 
owned to have been founded on a distinction between view- 
ing the good fruits of o\}> own ufTcctioiis as enhancing their 
intrinsic pleasures, and feeling Io\e for another on account 
of the advantage to be derived from Jiiin ; which last is in- 
conceivable. 

. ♦ ■* 

> 01*1 II. page 43. 

“Potestas spiri^ualis et secui.iris utraque. deducitur a 
potestate divina ; idco in tantum scculnris est sub spiritual!, 
in quantum est a I)e(* supposita; scilicet, ^ in his qusc ad 
salutem animsB pertinent. In his autem quae ad Donum 
civile speCtant, est mugis obediendum potestati seciilari ; 
sicut illuc[ Matthau, ‘ K(>ddite qu.*.* sunt Caesaris Ca?sari,’ ” 
Vlh^t follo\\ s is* more doubtful. “ ... Nisi Jhrti potestati 
fJfthuBli 'etiam potest asi/secularis conjungatur, ut in Papa, 

2 ^ utriusqiiq, potestatis apieem tenet.” — Op. vol. viii. p. 

35. Here, says the French editor, it maybe doubted 
whether Aquinas means the Pope’s temporal power in his 
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own dominions, or a secular authority indirectly attending 
over all for the sake of leligion My reasons for adopting 
the more ritional oont^ti uiltion are shoitly these — 1 Ihe 
text of Matthew is so pi iin an assertion of the mdc pendi nee 
of both powers, that it would be the height of cxti ivag iijce 
to quote it IS an authority foi the dependence of the st ite 
At most It eouhi only be lepiesented as rpconulahle with 
such a dependence in one c ise 2 J he woid '‘Jorie * seems 
niinilcjtly lo rtfir to the terntoi il sovertignty acquired 
by the J*opcs If tiny hive a gtneid po%vtr iii seeulir 
aflaiis, it must be bet luse it i'. iietcsMry to their spiritual 
authoi ity , iiid m th it e ise to c ill it f >rtuitou» would be to 
iseiibt to it in uljiint t dtsti utlivi of its natuie 3 His 
iformti K^asoinng on the s ime tpiestion s tins to 1 decisive 
'Ihe ]i()wer oi Vt Pope oioi bi Iiojis, he siys is n I founded 
inertly in his suptiioi intuic, but in their iufht iity being 
altogetlur tltii\e I fitmi his as the protonsular »wtr from 
the impend 1 licit loit h infcis tint this eisf is not 
anilogous to the lelition bttwcin the tivd spiritual 
power, will h no iliLe .1 n\;L 1 from (^>1 4 llxd an 

It ill in m ink ol the twe Itfh < entury le ill\ intended to aflirm 
till l*()pe s lenipoi il iii h iil> li ])iobil)l\ woiihi have laid 
iPtl »wfi 111 teiinsinoiei \pli t iiit! nioi e it ( eptabh it Rome 
lie it itnn ind uubiguit’v iie h le mill itions of unbelief 
]\Ieievenei ition ioi tlie iji > ti In d see lui ht present a more 
pieeise dt tt imiii itioii igiuist it ^^it i lused the quotation 
which follows, i( speeting tlie piimieyof Peter — A mere 
abii Ijjciftent ol these ^^tiy eiiiious | issij^es might oxeite a 
sus])ieion tint 1 hid tin tuied \quin is iiiit onsi loiisly with 
i colour of inv own ojnn oils 1 xti u ts ut veiy ddhi ult, 
fioiii tht s( h >1 is^it iiu thod of st itiii^ objet tions 'mtl inswti s, 
as will as fioiii the mixtuie of theolo^ieal authoiities with 
philosophieal rei&ons • 


Notf T page 46 

The debates in tlu fust issnnbly of the Tonnol of Trent 
(\ i> 1340) b( twe n tht lOonijiiit ins\\ho idhiied^o \quinis, 
and the 1 1 iw ist aiis who folltmed Siotu/on 
justification ind gi lu, ut to bi ffund in Ti i Fudo (Istoiia 
d(l Ctmtilio liidentino, lib ii ) Ihcy slmw how mifeli 
mt tiphysicil t oiitioveis^ i^ hid in a thedogii d form, how 
many disputes of oar tunes aic of no aery ancient oiigm, 
VOi U • W 
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and how strongly. the whole Western Church, through all the 
divisions into which it has been separated, has manifested 
the same unwillingness to avow the Augustinian system, 
and the same fear of contradicting it. To his admirably 
clear and short statement of these abstruse controversies, 
must be added that of his accomplished opponent Cardinal 
Pallavicino (Istoria, &c. lib. vii. et viii.), who shows stdl 
more evidently the strength of the Augustinian party, and 
the disposition of the Council to tolerate opinions almost 
Lutheran, if not accompanied by revolt from the Church. 
A little more comproiiii‘‘ing disposition in the Reformers 
might have betrayed reason to a ] prolonged thraldom. We 
must esteem Erasmus and xvlelanchthon, but we shouhl re- 
serve our gratitude for Luther and Calvin. The Scotisls 
maintained their doctrine of merit of consrrijity, waived by 
the Council, and soon after condemned by the Church of 
England ; by which they me.ant that they who had good 
dispositions always received the Divine grace, not indeed as 
a reward o41iYhi(‘h they were worthy, but as aid which they 
were lit ancl wiihng to receive. ^ The Franciscans denied 
that belief was in the power of man. “ 1 PVanccscapi lo 
negavano seguendo Scoto, qual vuole cho siceome dalle di- 
mostraziuni per neeessita hasce l.i scionza, cosi dalfe i)ei^- 
suasioni nasca la fe<l(*; e ch* cs^a c nell’ iiitelletto, il quale 
e agente naturaj^N e mosso iiaturalmente dair oggetto. 
Allegavano 1’ esperienzj^r ehe nes^uno pub credere fjuello 
che vuole, nia (luello che gli par vero.” — Fra Paolo, Istoria, 
&c. (Ilelmstadt, 17()3, 4to), vol. jj p. 193. Cardinal 
Sforza Pallavicino, a 1< ‘irned and very able Jesuit, was ap- 
pointed, ^according to his own account, in many years 

after the death of Fra l'aol<», to write a true history of the 
Council of Trent, as a corr(j/L*ti\«* of the misrepresentations 
of the celebratcil iVenenan Algernon Sidney, who knew 
this court historian at Rome, and who maybe believed when 
he speaks well of n Jesuit and a cardinal, commends tbc 
work in a ktter to his father. Lord Leieester. At the end 
of Ballaviqino's work is a list of three hundred and sixty 
eifors in n^stters of fact, which ths Papal party pretend to 
have detectdil in' the Independent hi^toriaiv whom they 
charge w^h heresy or ialidelit}, and, in either case, with 
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Note K. page 52. 

“ Hoc tempore, Ferclinando et Isabella regnantibus, in 
academia Salmantina jacta sunt robustioris theolo^ise sc- 
mina ; ingcntib enim famse vir Francibcus de Victoria, non 
tarn lucubrationibus editis, quamvis hscc non magnae mobs 
aut magni prctii sint, sed doctis&iniorum theologorum educa- 
tione, quamdiu fuerit sacras scientiae honos inter mortales, 
veheraenter laudabitur." — Antonio, Ibbliotheca Hispanica 
■NTova, (Madrid, 17h3,) in prmf. “Si ad morum instructores 
respicias, Sotus iterum nominabitur." — Ibid, 

• Note L. page 52. 

• 

The title of the published account of the conference at 
Valladolid is, “The eontroverby between the t-^ishop of 
Chiapa and Dr. Sepulveda ; in which the Doctor on tended 
that the conciuest of the Indies from the natives was lawful, 
juid the Bibhop maintaine(^ thaj it was unkwful,* tyrannical, 
and unjust, in the presence of many theologians, lawyers, 
and other learned men abscmbled by his Majesty.” liibl. 
*Hi8p. Jlova, tom. i. p. 102. ^ 

Las Casas died in 1566, in the 92d year of his age ; Se- 
pulveda died in 1571, in hLs 82d year. Sepulveda was the 
scholar of Pomponatius, and a friejid of Erasmus, Cardinal 
Pole, Aldus Manutius, &c. In his book “ De Justis Belli 
Caiisis contra Indos s^scepti,” he contended only that the 
king ought justly “ ad ditioncm Indos, non herilem sed 
regiani et civilem, lege belli redigere.” — Antonio, voce Se- 
pulveda, Bibl. llisp. No\a, tom. i. p. 703. But this smoofli 
and bpecious language concealed poison. Had it entirely 
prevailed, the cruel con&equence ot the defeat of the advo- 
cate of the oppressed would alone have remained; the 
limitations and softenings employed by their opjionent ta 
obtain success would have been speedily disregarded and 
forgotten. Covarruvias, another eminent Juri^ was sent 
by Thilip 11. to the Coamul of Trent, at its Renewal in 
1560, and, wUh Cardinal Buoncampagni, tlrew' \jp the de- 
crees of reformation. ^ Francis Saaehez, the father of phi- 
losophical grammar, published his ]\liiierva al^ Salamanca ^n 
1587 ; — so active was thd cultivation of philosophy in Spain 
in the age of Cervantes. 
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* Note JVL page 81. 

“ AJors en repassant dans men esprit les diverses opinions 
qui m’avoient tour-il-tour entraine depuis ina nai^^sance, je 
vis qne bien qu’auruiic dVdles no fut asscz evideiite pour 
produiro imincdiatemeiit la conviction, elles avoient di\«rs 
dejfres de vrai semblance, et quo rassentiment intcrieur s'y 
pretoit ou s’y relusoit il difTcrontes mesures. Sur cette 
premiere observation, coraparant cntr’elles toutes ces dif- 
lerentcs idecs dans le silence dcs prejuges, je trouvai que la 
premiere, ot la ])lus coinmun(», etoit aussi la plus simple et 
la plus ra^onmiblc ; et qu’jl nc lui mimtpioit, pour reunir 
tons les siifTrages, quo d’avoir etc proposi'e la derniere. 
Ini.iginez tons vos jdiilosoplies ancieiis or nioderass, ayant"* 
d’abord epuisc leur bi/arn's sysleines do tones, ilo chances, 
de f.italito, de nocessite, d’.itomes, de monde animo, de raa- 
tiere \ivante, d(' material isine de loute espece; et apres eux 
tons rillustre Clarke, eclairant le monde, annonyant onfin 
I’Etre dcs t?krcs, et le dispensateur des clioscs. Avec quelle 
universolle mlmiration, avec quel ipplandisbcment unanime 
n’eut ])oint etc re;;ii ce nouveau systeme si grand, si conso- 
lant, si sublime, si propre ji^'levor Tame, a donner ud'j base 
a la vertu, ot en mcme terns si frappant, si luniineux, si 
simple, et, ce me semble, ollrant inoins de choses iiicom- 
prehensibles h I’esprit huniain, qii’il n’en tiouve d’absurdes 
en tout autre systeme ! Oe me disois, les objections insolu- 
bles bont communes h tons, parce<iue IVsprit de rhomrae 
est trop borne j)Our les rcMmdie; eiie'>i ne prouvent done 
rien contre aucun par preference* iiiais (piellc diflcrence 
ei^tre les preuves diiectcbl” — Uousbcau, (Euvres. tomeix. 
p. 25. 


NoTJBf N. pages 35, 106. 

, “ Est autem jus qnredara potentia moralis, et oUigaiio 
uecessitas moralis. Moialew autem 'intelligo, quae apud 
virum bornim aequipollet natiirali : Nam et praeclarc juris- 
consultus oil) anus ait, qntp contra bonos mares sunt, ea nec 
facere nds pusse \.re(iemlim es* Vir bonus a'^tem est, qui 
omnes, quantum ailio pci’mittit. JusMiam igitur, 
QlUr virtus est hujiis atfectus rectrix, quern ^ikavQptaviav 
Gjraeci vocant, oommodib'.imc, id fallor, defmienius caritatem 
sapientis, hoc est, befjuentem bapientiae dictata. Itaquc, 
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quod Carneades dixibse fertur, justitiam esse summam 
stultitiaiu, quia alicnis utilitalibus eoiisiili jubeat, nejj(leetis 
propriis, cx ignorat^ ejus deiinitioiie natum est. Caritas 
est benevolcntia universalis, et henevnleutia nmandi sive 
diligendi habitus. ^Wfl7pautem sive diligcre est felicitate 
alteriiis delect ari, vel, quod eodem redit, felicitatem alienam 
adseiscere in suam. Unde diflicilis nodus solvitur, magni 
etiam in Thcoloiria inomenti, qiioniodu amor non nierce- 
narius dctui^ (jui sit a spe metu(|uc ct oniiii utilitatisrespectu 
separatum : scilicet, (piorum utilitas dclectat, eoruin felicitas 
nostram ingreditur; nam qine delectant, per se expetuntiir. 
Et uti puh hrorum coiifeniplalw ip‘'a jucunda est, pictaque 
tabula Itaphadni intelligmilem allicit, etsi nullus eenaiis 
ferat, adeo iit in ociilis deliciisque feratiir, qiiodam simulacro 
ainoris; ita qTmm res piilchri simiil etiam febeitatis est 
oapax, transit alFeetus in verum aniorem. Super jt autem 
dintnvs amor alios amores, tpios Deus cum maxin > successu 
amare jiotest, (piaiido Deo siiiiul et feli<*ius nihil est, et 
nihil pulchriiis felicit.iteque dignins inielUgi qTotest. Kt 
quum idem sit potent ia3 t»apiefttue(}ue suftma*, felicitas ejus 
non taiitiim ingreditur nostram fsi sapimus, id est, ipsum 
amaimis), sed et ficit. QiUci#aut<m sapientia caritatem 
dirigere debet, hujus quoipie defimtione opus crit. Aibitror 
autem notioni hominum optime satistieri, si sapxentiam nihil 
aliud esse dicamus, quam ipsa^ scienliaiu felicitatis.” — 
Leibnitii Opera, voL iv. purs iii p. 294. “Etjusquidem 
nierum sive strict um nascitur ex ]>nncij)io servandse pacis ; 
spquitas si\e caritas^ad iiiajus illiquid contendit, ut, duin 
qiii^que alter! iirodelH^ quantum potest, felicitatem suam 
augeat in aliena; et, u« verbo dicam, jus strictum miseiigm 
vilat, jus supeiiuN ad lelicitatcm tendit, sed qualis in hanc 
mortalitatem cadit. Quod verb ipsam vitam, et quicejuid 
bane vitam expetendam tacit, magno ‘colmnodo alieno post- 
ha here debeamus, ita ut maximos etiam dolores in alioruiii 
gratiam perferre ojiorteat ; inagis pulchre prcecipitur a phf- 
lobophis quain solidb demonstratur. Nam decus#et gloriain, 
ct anirai sui virtute gaudentis seiisum, ad quae sub honestatis 
nomine provocant, cogitationis sive mentis esse con- 
stat, magna (juidem, sed non omnibus, nee omTii maloruui 
acerbitati prsevalituna, qiiando non omnes aique iiaaginaydo 
afficiuntur; prafscrtiin quos neime educatio^iberalis, neque 
consuetudo vivendi ingemia, vel vitm seetaeve discipliiia .id 
honoris asstimatiunem, vel aniini bona sentienda assuefocit. 

• lf3 • 
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Ut verb univcrsnii deiiionstrationi conficiatur, omne ho- 
nestum esse utile, ct omiic turpe damnosum, assumenda cst 
immortalitas aniinae, et rector uiiiversi Dcus. Ita fit, ut 
omnes in civitate in perfectisbima vivere iiitolligamur, sub 
monarcha, qui nec ob sapientiam falli, nec ob potentiam 
vitari potest; idetnque tarn aiuabilis est, ut felicitas sit tali 
<iomino servire. Iluic igitur (jui animaiu impendit, Christo 
docente, earn lucratiir. Huju-> potentia providentiaque 
eflicitur, ut omne jus in factum transeat, ut nemo laedatur 
nisi a se ij)So, ut nihil rcctc irestum sine praemio sit> nullum 
peccatum sine poBna.” — p. 296. 

Note O. page 110. 

The writer of this Dibcoursc was led, on -a former occa- 
sion, by a generally prevalent notion, to confouitd the theo- 
logical doctrine of Predestination with the philosophical 
opinion which supposes the determination of the Will to be, 
like other ^>fients, iirodiiced by adequate causes. (See a cri- 
ticism on jVlr. StWart’s Dis^rtation, £dinb. Review, vol. 
x\xvi. p. 225.) More careful reflection has corrected a 
contusion common to him W 4 lh most writers on the srbject 
What is called “ bublapsarian C.Uvinism,’* which was the 
doctrine of the most eminent men, ini lading Augustin and 
Calvin himself, ascribed ti^od, and to man before the Fall, 
what IS called “ free-will,’%rhich they even own still to exist 
in all the ordinary acts of life, though it bi* lost with re- 
spect to religious morality. The deci ce of election, on this 
scheme, arises from God s foreknowledge that man was to 
lalj, and that all men became thereby with justice liable to 
4 ternal punishment. The^elei+ion of some to salvation was 
an act of Divine good ess, and the preterition of the rest 
was an exercise of iioliness and ju ace. This Sublapsarian 
piedestination is evidently irreconcilable with the doctrine 
(Jf Necessity, which considers free-will, or volitions not 
caubed by «iotives, as absolutely inconsistent with the de- 
finition of an intelligent being, — which is, that he acts from 
a motive, o^,^in o|her words, with a purpose. The Supra- 
lapbarian sidieme, which repre, jnts the Fall itself as fore^ 
oiij|ne(V«iJiy indeed be 'built on necessitsrian principles. 
"BLvon that scheme origin.al sin seems wholly to lose that 
importmice which the former system gives it as a revolution 
in the state of the world, requiring an interposition of Divine 
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power to remedy a part of its fatal effects. It becomes no 
more than the first link in the chain of predestined offences. 
Yet both Catholic and Protestant predestinarians have bor- 
rowed the arguments and distinctions of philosophical ne- 
cessitarians. One of the propositions of Jansen ius, con- 
demned by the bull of Innocent X. in 1653, is, that “to 
merit or demerit in a state of lapsed nature, it is not neocs- 
sary that there should be in man a liberty free from ne- 
cessity ; it is sufficient that there be a liberty free from 
constraint.” — Dupin, Ilistoire do I’Eglise en abregc, livre 
iv. chap. viii. Luther, in his once famous treatise De Servo 
Arbitrio against Erasmus f printed in 1526), expresses 
himself as follows : “ Ilic est fidei summus gradus, credere 
■Wum esje clenientcm qui tarn paiicos salvat, tarn multos 
damnat; cred«re justum qui sua voluiitate nos nccessario 
damnabilcs facit, ut videatiir, ut Erasmus refer!, delectari 
cruciatibus miserorum, et odio potius qiiani anio'o dignus.” 
(My copy of this stern and abusive book is .lot j/aged.) 
In another pas.sage, he states the distinction '^'f'tween co- 
action and necessity as ^imili^r a hundred ancf thirty years 
before it was proposed by Ilobbcs, or condemned in the 
Jans^uists. “Necossario dico, non coacte, sed, ut illi 
Tlicunt, necessitate immutabilitiftis, non coactionis ; hoc est, 
homo, cum vocat Spiritus Dei, non quidem violentid, velut 
raptus obtorto collo, nolens facit malum, quemadmodum 
fur aiit latro nolens ad poenam d'lcitiir, sed sponte ct liberal 
voluntate faeit.” lie uses also the illustration of Hobbes, 
from tile difference lUetween a stream forced out of its course 
cxid freely flowing in its clianncl. 

[The following is the whole of the passage in the Edin- 
burgh Review referred to above : the reader, while heai^iig 
in mind the modification of opinion there announced, may 
still find sufficient interest in the general statement of the 
argument, to justify its admission here. — Ed.] 

“. . . Jt would be inexcusable to revive the mention xdL 
such a controversy as that which relates to Igiiberty and 
Necessity, for any other purpose than to inculcate mutual 
candour, and to censure the introduction of invylious topics. 
If there ware any hope of terminating tha'^ endless and 
fruitless controversy, the most promising expeTljent would 
be a general agreement to banish the ^techc^al tifrms 
hitherto employed on bdth sides from philosophy, and to limit 
ourselves rigorously to a statement of those ikets in which' 

• ¥ 4 
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all men a^^ee, expressed in language perfectly purified from 
all tincture of system. The agreement in facts would then 
probably be found to be much more extensive than is often 
suspected by either party. Experience is, and indeed must 
be, equally appealed to by both. All mankind feel and 
own, that their actitms are at least very much alieettd by 
thpir situation, their opinions, their feelings, and their 
habits ; yet no man would desert e the compliment of con- 
futation, who seriously proles'^ed to doubt the distinction 
between rii;ht and wrong, the reasonableness of moral ap- 
probation and disapprobation, the j>ropiiety of praising 
and censuring volunt.iry a( tioiis, and the justice of reward- 
ing or punishing them accoiding to their intention and ten- 
dency. 'No reasonable poison, in whatever terms he mf;y^ 
express himself conceiniiig the Will, has (*\er meant to 
deny that man lu.s powers and faculties which justify the 
moral judgments of the human race. Every advocate of 
Free Will admits tin* fact of the inrtucn(*e of motives, from 
which the Jfccessaiian infers the truth of his opinion. Every 
Neccssai ian Inust ,^dso admit those afliibiites of moral and 
responsible agenev, for the s?ike ol* which the advocate of 
Liberty considers liis own doctiine as of such un^iic.iJiable 
importunce. J3oth parties ^ight ccpially to own, that the 
matter in dispute is a (pieation of fa( 1 1 elating to the mind, 
which must be ultimately dytuded by its own consciousness. 
The Necessarian is even Imimd to admit, that no specula- 
tion is tenable on this siil^ect, which is not i econcilable to 
the general opinions of nmnkiiul, and \,liich does not afford 
a satisfactory exjilaiialion of that )>ait of common language 
which at fust sight appeals to he most at vai’iance with it. 

After the actual antecedents of volition had been thus 
iUiinittecl by one part^, and itfb moral c‘onse(tueiices by another, 
the 8ubj(*ct of contci tion would be 'educed to the question, 
— What IS the st.ite of the mind in the interval which jiasses 
between motive and action? or, to spe.ik with still more sti ict 
^opriety. By what woiib is that stat6 of the mind most 
accurately described ? If this habit of thinking could be 
steadily and long pnservtil, so evan *scent a subject of dis- 
pute might Pi rhaj) in th » i*nd disappear, and the contend- 
ing parties might at length* liscover that they had been only 
alT^ppos^te sides of the same truth. But the termo 
‘Liberty* and ‘Necessity’ embroil the controversy, inflame 
the temper of disputants, and involve them in clouds of angry 
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zeal, which render them incapable not only of perceiving 
their numerous and important coincidences, but ev^n of 
clearly discerning the single point in which they differ. Every 
generous sentiment, and every hostile passion of human na- 
ture, have for ages been connected with these two words. 
They are the badges of the oldest, the widest, and the most 
obstinate warfare waged bv metaphysicians. Whoever re- 
fuses to try the e^pc^iment of renouncing them, at least for 
a time, can neither be a peace-maker nor a fiiend of dis- 
passionate discus'iion ; and, if he stickles ibr mere words, he 
may be justly buspected of being almost aware that he is 
contending for nothing but wordb. 

Eut it* projects of perpetual j)cace should be as Utopian 
the scliooU as in the world, it ib the more necebbary to 
coiidenin the i»e of wc«ipons which exasperate animosity, 
without contributing to decide the coniest. Of this nature, 
in our opinion, are the imputations of irrcligion and im- 
morality wliich have for ages been thrown on tho^e divines 
and phdosophers who have espoused Neccssari}*'' opinions. 
Mr. Stewart, though he anxiously acipiits^uidividuals of evil 
intention, li«is too much lent tne weight of his respectable 
opinio|j to*thcbe useless and inibmviutory cliarges. We are 
af a loss to concei\e Iioav he coukI imagine that there is the 
slightest connexion between the doctiine of Necessity and 
the system of Spino/a, That the world is governed by a 
Supreme Mind, which is invaiiabH inrtuenced by the dictates 
of its own wisdom and goodness, seems to be the very essence 
of theism ; and no imAi who substantially dissents from that 
proposition, ean deserve the name of a pure theist. But this 
is prceiselv therev^erse of the doctrine of Spinoza, which, in 
spite of ail its ingenious disguises, undoubtedly ilenies the 
supnnnacy of miiul. This objei tion however, has already 
been answered, not only by the pious and«profound Jonathan 
Edwards (Iiiquiry, part iv. chap. 7.), an avowed Necessarian, 
but by Mr. Locke (whose opinions, however, about thiV 
question are not very distinct), and even by Dr. Qarke him- 
self, the ablest and most celebrated of the advocates of li- 
berty. (Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God.) 

“The charge of immoral tendency, howev*ci% d'xscrves more 
serious consideration,^ as it has be«i repeatedly enforced by 
Mr. Stewart, and brought forward also by D?. CoppJestoisfe * 


Aftci’vvards Bishop of Llandaff. — E d. 
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(Discourses, Lond. 1821), — the only writer of our time who 
has equally distinguished himself in paths so distant from 
each other as classical literature, politicul e(*onomy, and 
metaphysical philosophy. His general candour and tem- 
perance give weight to his accusation ; and it is likely to be 
conveyed to posterity by a volume, which is one of the best 
models of philosophical style that our age has produced, — 
a Sermon of Archbishop King, republished by Mr. Whately *, 
an ingenious and learned member of Oriel College. The 
Sermons of Dr. Copplestone do indeed directly relate to 
theology : but, in this case, it is impossible to separate that 
subject from philosophy. Neccbbity is a philosophical 
opinion relating to the hhman will: Predestination is a 
theological doctrine, concerning the moral governino’?t fr? 
the world. Hut since the writings of Leibnitz and Jonathan 
Edwards, all supporters of Predestination endeavour to show 
its reasonableness by the arguments of the Necessarian. It 
is possible, and indeed very common, to hold the doctrine of 
Necessity^. without adopting many of the dogmas which the 
Calvinist cdnnect|i with it : but it is not possible to make any 
argumentative defence of Calvinism, which is not founded 
on the principle of Necessity. The moral coi sctjueiices 
of both (whatever they ma^ be) must be the same; and both 
opinions are, accordingly, represented by their opponents as 
tending, in a manner very similar, to weaken the motives to 
virtuous action. ^ 

“ There is no topic which requires such strong grounds 
to justify its admission into controversy, as that of moral 
consequences ; for, besides its incurable tendency to inflame 
the angry passions, and to excite obloquy against iiidivi- 
dhals, which renders it a practical restraint on free inquiry, 
tlie employment of it In dispute seems to betray apprehen- 
sions derogatory finm tJie dignity '^f lilorals, and not con- 
sonant either to tiie dictates of Reason or to tlie lessons of 
experience. The rules of Morality are loo deeply rooted in 
Ruman nature, to be shaken by every veering breath of 
metaphysical theory. Our Moral Sentiments spring from 
no theory they are as general as cany part of our nature ; 
the causes wdiich«gencrntc. or unfold and nouirish them, lie 
deep jn tne unalterable unterests of society, and in those 
prtf feelings of the human heart which no circum- 

* Afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. —Ed. 
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stance*} can eradicate. The experience of all ages teachp<», 
that these deep-rooted principles are far less affected than is 
commonly supposed, by the revolutions of philosophical 
opinion, which scarcely penetrate beyond the surface of 
human nature. Exceptions there doubtless are : the most 
speculative opinions aie not pretended to be absolutely in- 
different in their moral tendency ; and it is needless to make 
an express exception of those opinions which directly relate 
to practice, an<l which may have a considerable moral effect. 
But, in general, the power of the moral feelings, and the 
feebleness of speculative opinions, are among the most strik- 
ing phenomena in the history of mankind. What teacher, 
eith er philosophical or religious, has ever been successful in 
•HpUlfiiiing.his doctrines who did not reconcile them to our 
moral sentiments, and even recommend them by pn tensions 
to a purer and -more severe morality? Wherever there is 
a seeming or a real repugnaneo between speculative vpinions 
and moral rules, the speculator has always been compelled 
to devise some compromise which, with whatever ncriilce of 
consistency, may apjieasi the alarmed conscience of mankind. 
The favour of .i few is too often earned by flattering their 
, vieioui^pa^ions ; but no immoral systhm ever acquired popu- 
larity. Wh(*rever there is a c<in^est, tlu» speculations yield, 
and the principles prevad. I'he victory is (*qually decisive, 
whethcT* the obnoxious iloctrine be renounced, or so modi- 
fied as no longer to dispute tlib legitimate authority of 
Cons( icnce. 

“ Nature h is pro^'C>led* other guards for Virtue against 
the revolt of sophistiy and the iiuonstaney of opinion. The 
whole system of morality is of great extent, and comprehends 
a vaiiety of piimiples and sentiments, — of duties and vir- 
tues. Wherever new and singular speculation has been at 
first sight thought to weaken some of tl'e motives of moral 
activity, it has almost uniformly been found, by longer ex- 
perience, that the same speculation itself makes amends 
strengthening other inducements to right conduct. There 
is thus a principle of compensation in the opinioift, as in the 
circumstances of man ; which, though not sufficient to level 
distinction afid to exclude preference, haS' yet'^’^uch power, 
that it ought to appease our alarms, and to softenour con- 
troversies. A moral nature assimilates every s^culatPon 
which it does not reject. If these general reasonings bo 
just, with what increased force do they prove the innocence 
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of error, in a ease where, as there seems to be no possibility 
of diflTcrenee about tacts the mistake of either party must 
be little more than verbal! 

‘•We have much more ample experience respecting the 

P ractical tenilom*y of reliiirious ihan of philosophical opinions. 

’he latter were Ibrmerly confined to the schools, ami are 
still limited to persons ol some education. Tliey are gene- 
rally kept apart trom our ]>assions and our business, and 
are entertained, Cicero said of the Stoical ])aradoxes, 

‘ more as a subject of di-'pute than a-s a rule of life.’ Iteli- 
gioii'5 opinions, on the contrary, are spread over ages and 
nations; they are felt perhaps most strongly by the more 
numerous classes of mankind; wherever they are sincerely 
entertained, they must be regarded as the mosU se.'.vliiVuir 
all eoneerns ; they are often incorporated with tlie warmest 
passions of which the human heart is capable ; and, in this 
state, from their eminently social and sympathetic nature, 
they are capable of becoming the ruling princi[>le of action 
in \ast iiflalliludes. Let us therefore appeal to experience, 
on the moral influence of Ne^*essavian ojiinions in tli(‘ir theo- 
logical form, lly doi’>'* so, wo shall have an opportunity of 
contemplating the princi|j|e in its most active ta|c, opp* , 
rating upon the greatest mas.>e'*, and for tlie longest time. 
Predestination, or doctrines much inclining towards it, h.ive, 
on The whole, prevailed in the Christian churches of the West 
since the days of Augustin^ and Aquiii.is. Who were the first 
formidable opponent', of these doctrines in the Church of 
Rome? The .Jesuits — tlie contrivers (AVourtly casuistry, and 
the founders of lax morality AVho, in the same church, in- 
clined to the stern theology of Augustine ? The Jaiisenists — 
tlfe teachers and the m idels ot austere morals. What are 
we to ihink of the morality of CaJviiiistic nations, especially 
of the most numer0us classes of them, who seem, beyond all 
other men, to be most zealously attached to their religion, 
^nd most deeply penetrated with its spirit ? Here, if any 
where^ wo^ave a nfactical and a decisive tesft of the moral 
influence or a belieS: in Necessaran opinions. In Protestant 
Switzerland, in Holland, in Scothiud, among the English 
Nonconforj^sts, ffnd the Protestants of the nonh of Ireland, 
in the England Stafes, Calvinisii) long was the preva- 
leift faitETj^nd^is probably still ' the faith of a considerable 
majority. Their moral education was at least completed, 
and their collective character formed, during the prevalence 
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of Calvinistic opinions. Yot where are communities to be 
found of a more pure and active virtue ? Perhaps these and 
other ver y strikinsf f.icts, mij^ht justify speculations of a some- 
what sni^uliir iiciture, and even authorise a retort upon our 
resj^cctable antagonists. But we have no such purpose. It 
is suthcient for us to do what in us lies to mitigate the 
a^'nieonv of eonti overly, to teach disputants on both &i(has 
to respect the sacred neutrality of iMorals, and to show that 
the ])io\idont and pirental caie of Nature has siiHioicntly 
pro\i^i'Ml for the permanent security of the principles of 
Vii i uc. 

“ ir wo weie to amuse ourselves in remarks on the prac- 
tical tendency of opinions, we iniirht ^vith some plausibility 
there was a tendency in intidelity to produce 
"ror\ism. * In |jn<»land alone, we mil* ht ap]>eal to the ex- 
Jiiiiplts of Ilobbe^, IJoliniibroke. JIume, and Gibbon; and to 
opposite cases of Milton, Loeke, Addison, ClaiAO, iind 
V v( n NcAvton himself; l(jr tin* last of these ^reat re -n was 
al^o a Whi«?. The only lemarkable example vik h now 
oc( Ills to us of a zealous l)elie\er >vho wa^a bigoted Tory, 
is tliat of Dr. Johnson ; ami we may balance against him 
the whole^or the greater jiart of the life of his illustrious 
•fi^Midj^lr Burke W(' would ifht, however, rest much on, 
olisorv.itlons founded on so small an experience, that the 
fieis may aiise from caust»s wholly independent of the 
(^pinion. But another unnoticed^ coincidence may serve as 
an introduction to a few obscivations on the scepticism of 
the eigliteenth cenlurji 

“T^he thice most celebrated sceptics of modern times 
line been zealous ])ai tisans of hii*h authority in govern- 
ment. It would be rash to infer, from the rmnarkalile ex- 
amples of this coincidence, in Montaigne, Bayle, and Hume, 
that there i.s a natural comiei’lion between scepticism and 
Toryism; or, even, if there were a tendency to such a 
conne<*tion, tliat it might not be counteracted by inor^ 
powerful circumstances, or by stronger principles IflJnnin 
7iature. It is more worth while, therefore, to (‘otfsider the 
particulars in the liistory of these three eniinejt persons, 
which my hiwe strengtln in»d or created tills ])i»^)ensity. 

“Montiiigne, who was inethoditpal in nothin g, d oes not 
indeed profess syslcmhtie scepticism. He Ava^ a frcSHiinkfer 
Avho loosened the ground about received opinions, and in- 
dulged his humour in arguing on both sides of most questions. 
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But the sceptical temlency of his writings is evident ; and 
there is perhaps nowlicre to be found a more vigorous attack 
on popular innovations, than in the latter part of the 22d 
Bssay of his first book. But there is no need of any general 
speculations to account for the repugnance to ch»inire, felt 
by a mail who was wearied and exasperated by the horrors 
of forty years’ civil war. 

“ The case of Baylc is more remarkable. Tliough banished 
from France as a Protestant, he published, without his 
name, a tract, entitled, ‘Advice to the llefugee-i,’ in the year 
1690, which could be considered in no other light than that 
of an apology for Louis XIV., an attack on the Protestant 
cause, and a severe invective against liis companions in exile. 
He declares, in this unavowed work, tor absolute poiy"'”-* 
pa«-sive obedience, and inveighs, with ay. intcunpcrancc 
scarcely ever found in his avowed writings, against ‘ the 
execrable doctrines of Buchanan,’ and the ‘ pretended 
sovereignty of the people,’ without sparing even the just 
and gioi>«us Bevolution, wliich ha<l at that moment ])re- 
served the fconsti4jution of England, the Protestant religion, 
and the independence of Europe.' It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that he was eonsidert*d us a jjartisan of Frajee^ and a 
traitor to the Protestant V’ause ; nor can wc niucli hlatfie ‘ 
King William for regarding him as an o})je(*L of jealous 
policy. Many years after, he ^^as rejmesented to Lord Sun- 
derland as an enemy of the Allies, and a detractor of their 
great captain, llie Duke of Marlborough. The generous 
^iendship of the illu^trious author off he Characteristics, — 
the opponent of Bayle on almost every question of jdiilo- 
sophy, government, and, wc may add, ndiiiion, — preserved 
lihn, on that occasion, from the sad necessity of seeking a 
new ])lace of refuge in the very year )f his death. The vex- 
ations which Baylo-underwt at in Holland from the Calvinist 


ministers, and his long warlare against dieir leader Jurieu, 
jwho was a zealous assertor of popular opinions, may have 
giveiT tlw^bias to his mind, and disposed him to ‘ fly from 
petty tyrants to the thron<>.’ Ills love of paradox may 
have had igs share ; for passive obedience was considered as 
a most obi^«ciou5 paradox in the scltools and sscie^es of the 
oppressetj Dalvinisls. His enemies, .lowever, did not fail to 
inf|3ute^ll con^luct to a design of paying his court to Louis 
XIV., and to the hope of being retieivcd with open arms in 
France ; — motives which seem to be at variance both with 
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the pfcneral integrity of his life, and with his favourite passion 
for the free indul<rence of philosophical speculation. The 
scepticism of Bayle must, however, be distinguished from 
that of Hume. The former of these celebrated writers ex-' 
amined many questions in succession, and laboured to show 
that doubt was, on all of them, the result of examination. 
IJis, therefore, is a sort of inductive scepticism, in whicji 
general doubt was an inference from numerous examples of 
uncertainty in particular cases. It is a kind of appeal to 
experience, wli(*ther so many failures in the search of truth 
ought not to deter wise men from continuing the pursuit. 
(Content with pnjving, or seeming to himself to prove, that 
we have not attained <‘ertainty, he does not atteuipt to prove 
reach it. 

“The dbclrii^ of i^Ir. ITume, on the other hand, is not 
that we have not reached truth, but that we never can 
1 ‘each it. It is an absolute and universal system of scep- 
ticism, professing to be derived from the very struf ture of 
the ITnderstanding, which, if any man could ^ ^ously 
believe it, would render it impossible foi* him to form an 
opinion ujion any subject,* — to give the faintest assent to 
.‘iiiy propgi^ition, — to ascribe any meaning to the words 
* tAitli ’^nd * falsehood,’ — to belic4c, to inquire, or to reason, 
and, on the very same ground, to disbelieve, to dissent, or 
to doubt, — to adhere to his own principle of universal 
doubt, and, lastly, if he be consis1?3nt with liiinseTlf^ even to 
think. It is not easy to believe that .speculations so shadowy, 
which never can pretei^l to be more than the amusements 
of idle ingenuity, should have any influence on the ojunions 
of men of great understanding, concerning the most im- 
portant concei ns of human lile. But perhaps it may be 
reasonable to allow, that the same character which disposes 
men to scepticism, may dispose them als# to acquiesce in 
considerable abuses, and even oppressions, rather than to 
seek redress in forcible resistance. Men of such a char acter . 
have misgivings in every enterprise ; their acuiencM/t^S?^ 
ereised in devising objections, — in discovering dnneulties, 
-—in foreseeing obstacles; they hope little from human 
wisdom apd >*irfue, and are rather secretly pri^ie to that 
indolence and iiidiflerence which •forbade tfie^^icurcan 
sage to hazard his <(uifit for the doubtful intei^psts of*a con- 
temptible race. They dop not lend a credulous ear to the 
Utopian projector ; they doubt whether tlie oils of change 
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will 'be so little, or tlio benefits of rerorm so jjreat, as the 
saniifnine reforinor Ibrc'tells that they will W The sceptical 
tcmi)ei* of Mr. llnnie may have thus insensibly inouhled his 
political opinions. I Jut causes still more obvious and 
powerful had probably much nfore share in r(»nderin«r him 
so zealous a jjartisan of regal ])owcr. In his youth, the 
lVcsb\ terians, to wIiom* eniuity his opinions e.xposed him, 
weie llie zi*aIous ami only 1‘riends of <‘ivil liberty in Scot- 
land ; and the eloH* <*onne<*lion of lilxu’ly with Calvinism, 
made both more odious to him. 'I'he aentrv in most])arts of 
Scotland, e.\«'cpt in the west, were then dacobiles ; and his 
early education was j)robal)^ among that j)arty. . The* ])j'e- 
judices which he ])erhaps imbibed in France against the 
litei’atJire of England, extended to her institutions; v' 
the state of Enolisli opinion, 'whi'ii his history was puDlihhcd, 
if h(' sought (list met ion by ]>arado\, he could not so elll'ctnally 
ha\e olitaIm*d his ol)jfct by the most ^'lartling of his inetu- 
physieal dogmas, as ])y his doubts of the genius of Shake- 
speare, the virtue oi* nam])deii.” 

t 

XoTn 1*. page i 

I'hough some ])arls of the Md)''tanc(* ol* tlie folloiving 
letter liave alrt'ad^ appeared in \.u iou-. toi ms, pcilja])s the 
aeeouiit o»‘rdr. ilume’s illy in thi* w onU of his friend and 
])h}'-i<*Ian Dr. Culhm, will be aceepi.ddc to many renders. 
1 owe it to the kindness of Mrs. Jlailjie, wIjo b.ul the good- 
nes.s to eoj)v it fi-onr the original, in the eolleef ion of her 
late learned aim excellent husband, Dr. IJaillie. , Some 
pwrtiou of what lias been iorincrly jjublished I do not think 
it nOi essary to reprint. 

1 ) 

From Du. Cullen to Du. IJunter. 

VTi l^^iiLM),— I w as favoured with yours by IVIr. 
ITalket OL Sunday, and lia\e aiisw'erefl some jiart of it by a 
^ gcutlemalS^whom 1 was otherwise obliged to write by; but 
as I was cn’tain how soon that might ifi'fune to your 
hand, I did not answer )K)ur postscript ; in doiug'wdueh, if 
I l-aii dOfige ym, a iiart ol the merit must be that of the 
information being early, an I I therefore give it you ns soon 
as 1 possibly could. You desire an account of i\lr. llume*s 
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last days/and T give it you with some pleasure ; for though 
1 could not look upon him in his illness without much con- 
cern, yet the traiufuillity and pleasantry which he constantly 
discovered did even then give me satisfaction, and, now that 
the curtain is dropjied, allows me to indulge the less allayed 
reflection. He was truly an example des gratuls hommes 
(jui sont mot ts vn jtlaisantuuK . . . F or many weeks before his 
death he was wery {•cnsible of his gradual decay ; and his 
answer to in(|uiries after his health was, several times, that 
he was going as fast as his enemies could wish, and as easily 
as his Irieiids could desire. He was not, however, without 
a fic(|ucn< rccuirence of pain anti uneasiness: but he 
passed most part of the day in his diawing-ioom, admitted 
^^K'J^visits of his friends, and, with his usual si ’lit, con\ersed 
with t^l^nt upojj literature, ]4Hitics, or wl. ever else was 
accidentally started. In conversation he se^nml to be per- 
fectly at ease, and to the last abounded with that ])Icasantry, 
and those curious and entertaining anecilotes, which ever 
distinguished him. 'lliis, however, 1 always consideiwsfl*ather 
as an ellbrt to be agr(‘c<iblt* ; ami he at lengih acknowledged 
that it, became too much Tor Ifls stnmgth. For a iew days 
before his|de«Uh, lie became more avirsi' to receive visits; 
•sj^vakii^ ^became more and moi\^ dillicult for him, and lor 
twelve hours before his death his spt'eidi faih'd altogether. 
Ills senses and judgment did fiot IujI till the lust hour of his 
life. He coii'-tantly discovered .*» strong seusifTTfifiy to the 
attention and care of his friends; and, amidst great uneasi- 
ness ami languor, m*^y'r betrayeil any peevishness or im- 
patience. 'riiis i'. a gem'ral account of his last days; but a 
jiarlicular fact or two may perhaps convey to you a still 
better idea of llieni. ' • 

* * Hi . # III Hi 

“ About a fort niglit before lib denlb, he added a codicil 
to his ^\ill, in whu h he fully <liseo\cred his attention to 
his friends, as well as his own pleasantry. AVhal little 
wine he himself drank was generally port, a 
which his Iriend the poet [John Home] had ever dechireil 
the strongest aversion. . David beiiucaths to^h'is fi-iend 
John one battle of port; and, n])on condit^n of his 
drinking this even af two do\vn-si|tiiigs, bcsto\%g upon him 
twelve dozen of his best claret. He picasitjitly antts, tlftt 
this subject of wine was the only one upon which they had 
ever diflered. In the codicil there are several other strokes 

VOL. I. • 
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of raillery and pleasantry, Liwlily expressive of the cheer- 
fulness which he then enjoyed. lie even turned his atten- 
tion to some of the simple amusements with which he had 
been formerly pleased. In the neighbourhood of iiis brother’s 
house in Berwickshire is a brook, by which the access in 
time of floods is frecjuently interrupted. Mr. Ilumc be- 
qneaths 100/. for buildini^ a bridge over this brook, but 
upon the express condition that none of the stones for that 
purpose shall be taken from a (piarry in the neighbourhood, 
which forms part of a romantic scene in which, in his 
earlier days, INlr. Ilumetook ])articular delight: — otherwise 
the money to go to the poor of the ])arish. 

“ These are a few particulars which may perhaps appear 
trifling; but to me no particulais seem trifling that 
to so great a man. It is perhajis from ti ifles thar we can 
best distinguish tlie trampiillity and cheerfulness of the 
philosopher, at a tune when the most pail of mankind are 
under dis(iuiet, anxiety, and sometimes even horror .... I 
had ‘'O far when I was called to the country ; and 1 have 
returned only so long bel >re the post as to say, that I am 
most affectionately j ours, 

“William Cullen, 

Edinburgh, Xldi Septemlnti 177C '* “ 

Q. page 139. 

Pyrrho was char<red with carrying liis .scepticism so far as 
not to avoid a carriage* if it was driv*^n auainst him. ililne- 
sidemus, the most* famous of ancient sceptics, with great 
jirobability vindicates tb * more ancient doubter from 
snch lunacy, of which indeed his having lived to the age of 
ninety seems suflicient to acquit him. Aipeaurjuuf: Ck pjm 
f^tXoaofjiHv p€P avr'v Kara rov Ttjg iTro\i}g \6yov, fii] pivTOi ye 
aTTponpartog tKanra TTparreiv , — Diogenes Laertius, lib. ix. 

‘t. 62. Brief and imperfect as our accounts of ancient 
scephi4 m are, it docs sppear that their reasoning on the 
subject or' causation had some resemblance to that of Mr. 
Hume. * ^vaipoum H TO uiTiov Wit' to ciitluv Tuiv Jrpog tI loTt^ 
vpog yap T(p airiari^ ioTi' Ta ve Trpog ti iruvoeiTai pavov 
VTrdpxtt (" t >r»' hat to aiv^ov ovv tTrtrooiro iiv povav , — Ibid. 

s^*t. 977 It i^ p(*rhaps imjioseible to tl*anslate the inqjortant 
technical expres.sion rd Trpog n, • It comprehends two or 
more things as related to each other ; both the relative and 
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correlative beinpf taken together as such. Fire considered as 
having the power of burning wood is rA n-po^ n. The words of 
Laertius may therefore bo nearly rendered into the lan- 
guage of modern philosophy as follows : “ Causation they 
take Jiway thus. A cause is so only in relation to an effect. 
What is relative is only conceived, but does not exist. 
Therefore cause is a mere <-onception.” The first attempt 
to prov^i the necessity of belief in a Piviiie revelation, by 
demonstrating that natural reason leads to universal scepti- 
cism, was made by Algazel, a professor at Ihigdad, in the begin- 
ning of the t wclfth century of our era ; wlu)se work entitled 
the “ Desti uction of the Philosopher” is km wn to us only 
by the answer of Averroes, called “Destruction of the 
1 a f^^r'yjjion.” lie denied a necessary conn . tion between 
cause and ellbcti; l‘or of two si‘paratc things, the aflirmation 
of tlie existence of one does not necessarily contain the 
aflirmation of the existence of the other ; and the same may 
be said of denial. It is curious cnougli that this amiiLient 
was more especially pointed against those Arabiai^^iloso- 
phers who, from the ne^*essy.yr eoiinectimi of causes and 
effects, reasoned against the possibility of miracles; — thus 
anticiimtj^^g one doctrine of jSlr. Dume, to impugn another. 
•— ?Tennemann, (leschichte der Pnilosophie, vol. viii. p, 387. 
The same attiunpl was made by the learned but unphiloso- 
pliieal Iluet, bishop of Avranches. — (Qua'stioiijjjs \lnctanaj, 
Caen, 1G90, and lYaite de la Foitlessc dc riO‘*]>fit Aumain, 
Amsterdam, 1 723). A similar motive urged Berkeley to 
his attack on FIu>iop?. The attempt of Iluet has been 
lately renewed by the Abbe Lamennais, in his treatise on 
Religious Jiulifferenee ; — a fine writer, whose apparent 
reasonings amount to little more than well- varied assertions, 
and well-disguised assum]>tions of the points to be proved. 
To build religion upon sccpticiMii is the mbst extravagant of 
all attempts; for it destroys the proofs of a divine mission, 
and leaves no natural means of distinguishing between 
lation and imjiosture. The Abbe Lamennais rojff*esents 
authority as the sole ground of belief. Why? If any 
reason can be given, the proposition must be fulsoc; if none, 
it is obviously H mere groundless assertion. • 
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Note R. page 14J. 

Casanova, a Venetian doomed to solitary imjiri'sonraent in 
the dungeons at Venice in 1755, thus speaks of the only 
books winch for a time he was allowed to read. The title 
of the first was “ La Cite Mystique de Socur Marie de .Fesus, 
a|)pcllce d’Agrada.” “J’y lus tout ce que pout enfanter 
rimagination exaltcc d’une \ierge Espagnole extra vagam- 
ment devote, cloitree, niclancholitjue, ay ant des directeurs de 
conscience, ignorans faux, ct devots. Amoureuse ct amie 
tres intime de la Sainte Viei<rc, elle avait leyu ordro de Dieu 
meroe d’ecrire la a ie de sa di\ iiie niei o. Lcs instructions 
neccssaircs lui avaient etc foui nies p ir le Saint Esprit. Elle 
cominentjoit la vie de Maiie, non pas du jonr de 
sancc, mais du moment de son imniaculee cf nception dans le 
sein de sa mere Anne. Apres JiAoir naiie en detad tout re 
que sa divine heroine fit lo» nenf mois qu’eJle a passe dans le 
sein Wvjiernel, elle nous appiend (ju’a Tage de tiois ans elle 
balayoit la, maisoii, aidt'e par iieiif cents domestuiues, tous 
anges, comma ndf- parlour pmpve Piinre ]Micliel. Ce qui 
frappe dans ce livrc est IVsiiranrc <pie tout ostdit do bonne 
foi. Ce sent les visions d’lin esprit snldimo, qui, ‘<ns aucune 
ombre d’orgueil, ivro do Dieii, (‘roit no reveler (jue ce que 
TEsprit Saint lui inspiio,” — Munoiies de Casanova (Lcipsic, 
18‘27), v'-^ p. 343. A week’s loiihiieinent to this volume 
produced such an efleot (ui Casarnn a, an unbeliever and a 
debauchee, but who wa^ then entt obled by iiifdanclioly, bad 
air, and bad tood^tha^ his deep wasLauiited, and liis Wtiking 
hours disturbed by its honiblc visions, hi any } ears after, 
passing though Agrada, m Old Castile, he charmed the old 
priest of that village by speaking of the biographer of the 
virgin. The pi lest show* d him all the s[>ots which were 
consecrated by her preseme, and bitterly lamented that the 
Court of Rome had refus<*d to canonize her. Jt is the 
d reflection of Casanova that th«‘ book was well quali- 
fied to fj.rii a solitary prisoiuT mad, or to make a man at 
large an atheist. It ought not to be forgotten, that the in- 
quisitors state at Venire, who proscribed this book, were 
probably <a’ llit'^Iatter persuasion. It is a sfi iking instance 
0^ the ^T.jtuation of thiise wlio, in tjyeir eagerness to rivet 
the bigotry of the ignorant, use means wlii(‘h infallibly tend 
to spread utter unbelief ai long the educated. The book is a 
disgusting, but in its general outline seemingly faithful, pic- 
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ture of the dissolute manners spread over the Continent of 
Europe in the middle of the eignteenth century. 

Note S. page 150. 

“ The Treatise on the Law of War and Peace, the Essay 
on Human Understanding, the Spirit of Laws, and the 
Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations, are the 
works which have most directly intlueneed the general opinion 
of Europe during the two last centuries. They are also the 
most f oiispicuous landmarks in the progress of the sciences 
to which they relate. It is nnnarkabh* that the defects of all 
these great works arc very similar. The leading notions of 
none . :Mv?m can, in the strictest sense, be sal • lo be original, 
though Locke iflul Smith in tliat respect surpass their illus- 
trious rivals. All of thcMii employ great care in ascertaining 
those laws which are inirae<liatcl\ deduced from experience, 
or directly ajiplicablc to practice ; but apply mctaph^'iifl and 
abstract principles with coiisidci abli* negligeiice.** Not one 
jiursucs the order of scieiic<> beginning \#ith first elements, 
and a<lvaqcing to more ami more compliiMted conclusions ; 

• kocke is perliaps less directive in method than the 

rest. All admit digressions which, though often intrinsically 
excellent, distract attention and break the chain of thought. 
Not one of them is hiipjiy in the clj^oice, or coii'jlar* in the use 
of technical terms ; arul in none do we find much* of that 
rigorous piecision which is the first beauty of philosophical 
language, (irotiiis and AMontesejuiou were imitators ofTa<*itus, 

— the first with more gravit}, the second with more vivacity; 
but both were tempted to forsake the simple diction of science, 
in pursuit of the poignant brevity which that great historfan 
has carried to a vicious excess. Locke and Smith chose an 
easy, clear, and free, but somewhat loose* and verbose style, 

— more concise in Locki*, — more elegant in Smith, — in 
both exempt from pedantry, but not void of ambiguitei.'>j<l 
repetition. Perhaps all these ajiparent defects c^t /sfributed 
in some degree to the specific usefulness of these great 
works ; and, by rendering ^eir contents moic acce‘‘sible 
and aci’eptabfe to the majority of readers,*havG*inore com- 
pletely blended their principles wifli the commofi tpjpionaof 
mankind.” — Edinburgh, Review, vol. xxxvi.*p. 244. [Inis 
is a further extract froto the article alluded to at p. 294. — 
Ed.] 
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Notes T — ^U. page 162, 

Ail 5* ouTTwCi iv ypafifiartiii} tf fitjSh* virdpxft ti'TfXe- 

X^ia yiypafipivov" otrTTtp avfif'aivEi etti rov vov. — Aristotle. 
“ De Anima,** Opera (Paris, 1639), tome ii. p. 50. A little 
before, in tlie same treatise, appears a great part of the 
suDstance of the famous maxim. Nil est in intellectu quod 
non prius fuit in sensu, ^avracria Kivtjnlc rig doicEt tiyai, 

Kai oiiK dftv altrOiffTEouj ytyvtffOat, — Ibid. p. 47. In the tract 
on Memory and Reminiscence wo find his enumeration of 
the principles of as>ociation. Aia kuI t 6 E(j}EKvg ^vp^voptv, 
votiaovprEg ttTto rov im' v i) riWov rii'or, Kni d(fi dfiotov ^ hmvriov, 
7i Tov (Fvvtyyvc, — Ibid. p. 86. If the latter word bo appb^vl 
to time as well as space, and conshlered as ^coinpreiiending 
causation, the enumeration will coincide witfi that of Ilunie. 
The term ^ijoeIho is as significant as if it had been chosen by 
ITobbcs. Rut it is to be observed, tliat these principles are 
appli^S^it* ’^ly to explain memory. 

Something has been said on the subject, and soinclhing on 
the present writc*r, by iVIr. CXut*rifl»re, in his unfoi'tnnalcly 
unfinished woik, called “Riographia Literaria,’*» chap, v., 
which seems to juslily, ifi not to require, a few icaiaiw. 
That learned gentleman seems to have been guilty of an o\ er- 
sight in quoting as a distinct woik the “P.ir\a Naturalia,” 
which is ^.^llective nai. e ghi'ii by the ‘scholastic trans- 
lators to those treatises of Aristotle which form the second 
volume of Ruvafs edition of his worj^s, published at Paris 
in 1639. I li.iv • already acknowledged the striking resem- 
blance of IVlr. Hume’s pr» ciples of association to those of 
Aristotle. In answer, however, to a remark of ]Mr. Cole- 
ridge, I must add, that the manuscript of a ])art of Aquinas 
which I bought many years ago (on the faith of a booksel- 
ler's catalogue), as being written by Mr. llumc, was not a 
copy of the Commentary on the “ Parva Naturalia,” but of 
own “ Secur. hi Secundsc;” and that, on exami- 
nation, it '*|>rovcs not to be the handwriting of jVIr. llumc, 
and to contain nothing written by him. It is certain that, 
in the pashj/ges i^mied lately pi^ceding the qiv?tation, Aris- 
totle explains recollection as depending on a general law, — 
thfft the-idt^a of^an object will remind us of the olyeets which 
immediately preceded or followed when originally perceived. 
But what Mr. Coleridge has not told us is, that the Stagy- 
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rite confines the application of this law exclusively to the 
phenomena of recollection alone^ without any p;linnipso of a 
more general operation extending to all connections of 
thought and feelinir, — a wonderful proof, indeed, even so 
limited, of the sagacity of the great philosopher, but which 
for many ages continued barren of further consequences. 
The illustrations of A(iuinas throw light on the original doc- 
trine, Jfnd show that it was unenlarged in liis time. “When 
we recolhs't Socrates, the thought of Plato occurs ‘ as like 
him.’ Wlieii wc remember Hector, the thought of Achilles 
occurs ‘ as contrary.* I’hc idea of a father is followed by 
that of a son “ as near.* ** — Opera, vol. i. pars v. p. 62. et seq. 
Those of Ludovicus Vives, as quoted by Mr. Coleridge, cx- 
to., * "qJarther. Hut if Mr. Coleridge will con. )are the parts 
of TTolibos on ^lumau Nature which relate lO this subject, 
with those which explain "‘‘iieral terms, he will j)ereeive that 
the philosopher of IVIalmeslniiy biiilrls on tliese two founda- 
tion a general theory of tin* human understanding, oj^which 
reasoning is only a ]).irticular case. In eonse({uc*iVch of the 
jissertion of Mr Colerid:;u tjjat Hobbes >k'as aifticipated })y 
Hescartes in his excellent and intcrostiTig discourse on 
Methml^ ‘ ha\e twic(* r<*perused tin* latte)*’s work in (piest of 
tin? remarkable anticipation, though, as I thought, well ac- 
quainted by my old studies with the writings of that great 
philosopher. ]\Iy l.djour has, however, been vain : I have 
discovered no trace of that or *of any simriar speculation. 
My edition is in Latin by Elzevir, at Amsterdam, in 1G50, 
the year of I)eseart(* *s dcMtli. T am obliged, therefore, to 
conjecture, that Mr. Coleridge, having mislaid his references, 
has, by mistake, quoted the discourse on Method, instead 
of another work ; which would a (Tect Ins inference from The 
priority of Descartes to Hobbes. It is not to be denied, 
that the opinion of Aristotle, repeated* by so many com- 
mentators, may have found its way into the mind of Hobbes, 
and also of II nine; though neither might be awarc^j]f ,ils 
source, or even conscious that it was not originalljf^njs own. 
Yet the very narrow view of Association taken bj Locke, 
his apparently treating it as a novelty, and tl^e silence of 
common bot^s ri'speeting it, atlbrd a presumption that the 
Peripatetic doctrine was so little •known, that , might have 
escaped the notice of these philosophers one of wlfom 
boasted that he was unfead, while the other is not liable to 
the suspicion of unacknowledged borrowing 
• » 4 
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To Mr. Coleridge, who distrusts liN own power of build- 
ing a bridge by which his ideas may pass into a mind so 
differently trained as mine, I venture to suggt'?t, with that 
sense of hSs genius which no circumstance has hindered me 
from seizing every fit occasion to manifest, that more of my 
early years were employed in coiitcniplations of an abstract 
najturc than of those of the majority of his readers, — that 
there are not, even now, many of them less likely* to be 
repelled from doctrines by singularity or uncouthness ; or 
many more willing to allow that every system has caught 
an !id\ antaiieous glimpse of some side or corner of the 
truth ; or many more desirous of exhibiting this dispersion 
of the fragmeiitb of 'wisdom by attempts to translate the 
doctrine of one school into the language of anf),tli**»-v'^)r 
many who when they cannot discover a . '**cason for an 
opinion, consider it more important to discover the cau‘«es 
of its adoption by the philosopher ; — believing, as 1 do, that 
OS'! of the most arduous and useful offices of mental philo- 
sophy^ V? exploie the subtile illusions whieli enable great 
miiuls to sai<hly tl,i»'mselvis by mere words, before they de- 
ceive others by payment in the same counterfeit coin. My 
habits, together with the natural intliience of myc-yge and 
avocations, lead me to sus^iCct that in s])e(*ulative jdiilosophy 
1 am nearer to indiirerence tluii to an extliisive spirit. I 
hope that it can neither be thought prcsunifituous nor 
odensivtf I-fi lud’to doubt, '(vhellier the eireuinstancc of its 
being found difficult to ( onvcv a inctajdiysical doctrine to 
a person who, at one [ art of his life, cnadc such studies his 
chief pursuit, nay not imply either error in the opinion, or 
defect ill the mode of con.-iiuuication. 

Note V. page 196. 

A very late writer, who seems to speak for Mr. Bentham 
with authority, tells us that “ the first time the phrase of 
‘ flW jirij^Mple of utility ’ was brought decidedly into no- 
tice, was in the ‘ Essays,’ by David llume, published about 
the year 174*2. In tliat work it is mentioned as the name of 
a principle which^^?//^»•A^ he made the foundatiofi of a system 
of morals, Jn opposition to**i, system then in vogve^ which was 
fomded*un v'hat was called the ‘ moral sense.' The ideas, 
however, there attached to it, vague i^nd defective in 
practical application ," — Westminster Review, vol. xi. p. 258. 
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If these few sentences were scrutinised with the severity 
and minuteness of Bcntham’s Fragment on Government, 
they would be found to contain. almost as many misremem- 
branecs as assertions. The principle of Utility is not 
“ mentioned'^ but fully discussed, in Mr. Hume’s discourse. 
It is seldom spoken of by “ mime'' Instead of charging 
tlie statemenis of it with ^'‘vagueness'' it would be more 
just to Udmirc the precision which it combines with beauty. 
Instead of being “ defective in practical application^' per- 
haps the desire of rendering it popular has crowded it with 
cxani])les and illustrations taken from life. To the asser- 
tion that “ it W(Ui opposed to the moral sense f no reply can 
be needl hi but the I'ollowing words extracted from the dis- 
COUlM “I am apt to suspect that res >11 jind senti~ 

ment concur in^sdmost all moral determinations and con- 
clusions. The final sentence which pronounces characters and 
actions mniahle or odious, probably depends on some internal 
sense or feeling, which nature has made universal in th/i.A. .lOle 
species'' — rtnpnry concerning the IViiicipIes pt* Morals, 
sect. 1. The phrase “mfvlc i*i»ivei*sal,” Wiiieh is here used 
instead of the more obvious and common word “ implanted,” 
.s hows anxious and p(*rfcct precision of language, by 
wbicii a philosopher avoids the needless decision of a con- 
troversy not at the moment before him. 

[Dr. Whewcll puts the cascagsynst the pr(^C7'^^ '^/>-deno- 
minntion assume<l by the disciples of hlr. llenlham thus 
neatly : — **lf the word from which Deontology is derived 
had borrowed its meaning from the notion of utility alone, it 
is not likely that it would have become more intelligible l)y 
being translated out of Latin into (4reck. But the term 
‘Deontology* ex presses moral science (and expresses it wel^j 
precisely because it signifies the science of duty, and contains 
no reference to Utility. Alaokintosh, who held that to 
— what inenowgA^to do — was the fundamental notion of 
morality, might very probably have termed the scier.v‘Xr 
* Deontology.* The system of which Mr. Benthaxd'^is the 
representative — that of those who make morality depen- 
dent on the production of happiness — has lon^ been de- 
signate<l in Germany by the term ‘ Euderftonism,' derived 
from the Greek word for happiness {fvhuyov^). Jf 
were to adopt this term, we should have fo oppose the 
Deontological to the Eudeinonist school ; and we must ne- 
cessarily place those who hold a peculiar moral faculty, — 
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Butler, Stewart, Brown, and Mackinto«*h, — :n the former, 
and those who nre usually called Utilitarian philosophers in 
the latter clas>s ” — Breface to this Dissertation, bvo., Edin- 
burgh, 1837. En.] 

• Note W. page 199. 

A writer of consummate ability, who has failed in little 
but tlic respect due to the abilities and character of his 
opponents, has gi\en too much coiintenanee to tlie abu^^e 
and confusion of language exemplified in the well-known 
verse of Pope, — 

“ Modes of s(lf-lo\c tlic Passions wc may callj^ ■ 

“We know,” savs he, “no uni^ersal proposition respecting 
human nature Avhuh is tiue but one, — that men always act 
f. fac‘lf-intercst.” — Kdinbiiigh Jleview, vol. a1i\. p. 185. 
It is nfSftIfest iiom the seipiel, that the writer is not the 
dupe of th'e eoiifusi(»n ; but many of his readings juay bc' to. 
If, indeed, the woid “ sc If-Jnteiest ” could with piopriety 
be used for the gratlfi< ation of every pic\alent ^^desjrc, he 
has < learly shown that this thange in the signilihidiv*.. of 
teims would bo of no ad\antige t(» the <loctiine which he 
controverts. It would ui ikc as many sorts of self-interest 
as* they.. ''arT* ilp^ietites, anti it is> iiie< oneilably at vatianee 
with the system of association enihiaeed hy Mr Mill. To 
the word “&elf-love.” ^laitl<*y j)io])eiIy assigns two fc>ignifi- 
cations : — 1. oss\clf-Io\e, whic h (onsists in the pin suit 
of the greatest pleisures, f jm all those desires whieh look 
to individual gratification ; or, 2. refined self-love, which 
seeks the gieat»*st pleasure wliich can nrise from all the de- 
sires of human n»lure, — the latter of whieh is an invalu- 
able, though inferior principle. The admirable writer whose 
language has occasioned this illustration, — who at an early 
age h^v^yiastered every pm ies of composition, — will doubt- 
less hold fast to simplicity, which survives all the fashions 
of deyiati^i from it, and which a man of a genius so fertile 
has few.tcpiptat’ons to forsake. i 
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^‘IIibTORY,” say^ Lord ILicon, Xatiiral, C^ivil or 
Eoclosiasfical, or Literary; whereof ihe tllre^.*If^t I 
allow as extant, the fouith 1 note as thjUient, P^or 
no man hath l)^opoun(^c'd liiniM'lf flie G^eneral state 
of l(*arnin^, lo be cleserit)ed an<l represent(‘d from af?o 
fcr’^"^,^as many lifive done tiTe works of Nature, and 
tlie State civil and eeelesiastieal ; without which the 
history of the world seemeth Jo me to bp as the statue 
of Polyphemus with his eye out; tliat part* being 
wanting which doth most hhow the spirit and life of 
the p('rson. And y(*1 I am not ignorant, that in 
divers j)articular sciences, as of the jurisconsults, the 
mathematicians, the rhetoricians, and the philosophors, 
there are set down soin^' small memorials of the 
schools, — of authors of books ! likewibo some 
barren relations touching the invention of arts or 
usages. Hut a just story of learning, containing the 
antiquities and originals of knowledgoh, and tluur seetb, 
their inventions, their traditions, their di\^,'rs adminis- 
trations and inanagiiigs, their oppositions, decays, 
depressions, oblivions, remove#!, with tho«7iauscs and 
occasions of them,* and all other events coiiObrniftg 

* These remarks are extracted from the Edinburgh Eeview, 
vol. xxvii. p. 180. ; vol. xxvvi. p 229 . — Ed. 
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learning throughout the ages of tlie world, I may 
truly affirm to be wanting. The use and end of 
which work T do not so much design for curiosity, or 
satisfaction of those who arc lovers of learning, but 
chiefly for a more serious and grave purpose, which 
is^this, in few words, ^ that it wfll make learned men 
wise in the use and administration of learning^ * 
Though tliere are passages in the writings of Lord 
Bacon more splendid tlian the above', fi*w, probably, 
better display the union of all the qiialiti(*s which 
characterised his philosophical genius. He has in 
general inspired a fer\ our of admiration which vents 
itself in indiscriminate ])raise, and is vpry ad'furse to 
a calm examination of the character of his under- 
standing, which was \('ry pt'culiar, and on that 
accG^tS^^ described with mon* than ordinary im])erfec- 
tion, by ‘that unfortunately %ague and weak part of 
language which'' attempts to distinguish the varieties 
of mental superiority. To this cause it may be 
ascribed, that perhaps 1 A) great man has b(‘e>»*rat^^,r 
more ignorantly censured or more unin&tructively 
commended. It is easy to d(*scribe his transcendent 
merit fff general t(*rms of commendation ; for some of 
his great cpialities lie on the surface of his writings. 
But that in which he most excelled all other men, 
was the range and coinjia ^ of his intellectual view and 
the power of conteinplaling many and distant objects 
together without indistinctness or confusion, which 
he himself has ©ailed the ‘‘ discursi\ e ” or “ compre- 
hensive ” understanding. This wide ranging intellect 
was illuminated by the brightest Fancy that ever 
conten^bskl itself with tne offici* of only minist('ring to 
Beason ; and from this singular relation of the two 
grand faculties of man, it has resulted, that his philo- 
sophy, thojigh illustrat^^d still more than adorned by 
tho utmost , splendour of imagery, continues still 
subject to the undivided supremacy of Intellect. In 
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the midst of all the prodigality of an imagination 
which, had it been independent, would have been 
poetical, his opinions remained severely rational. 

It is not so easy to conceive, or at least to d(»scribe, 
other equally evSbcntial elements of his greatness, and 
conditions of his success. Ilis is probably a single 
instaikce of a mind which, in philosophising, always 
reaches the ])oint of elevation whence the whole pro- 
spect is commanded, without (»v(‘r rising to such a 
distance as to lose a distinct j)ercej)tion of every part 
of it.* It is perlnq>s not less singular, that his philo- 
sophy should be founded at once on disregard for the 
authoiI*«y of men, and on reverence for tin* htHindaries 
prescribed b}? Nature to human inquiry; that he who 
thought so little of what man had done, hoped so 
highly of what he could do ; that so daring an 
vator in science should be so wholly ('X(‘mpt 'irom the 
love of singularity oy p^yadox ; ami that the same 
man who renounced imaginary provinces in the 
• (i?njpi%^<)f science, and withdr^'w his landmarks within 
the limits of experience, should also exhort posterity 
to push their conquests to its utmost verge, with a 
boldn(*ss which will be fully justified oi.l^ by tjie dis- 
coveries of ages from wdiich we are yet far distant. 

No man ever united a more poetical style to a less 
poetical philosophy. One great end of his discipline 
is to prevent mysticism and fanaticism from obstruct- 
ing the pursuit of truth. AYith a l(‘ss brilliant fancy, 
he would have had a mind less qualified for philo- 
sophical inquiry. Ilis fancy gave him that power of 

* III* himself who alone as qualified, has dcscrihed ihe genius 
of hi-* philosoj)hy l)oth in respect to the degree and manner in • 
which he rose from particulars to generals “ Axiomata intima 
non inultum ab ex])crieiitia iiiida discrepant. Sii^ 2 ma vero ilia 
et generalissirffa (ipise habeiitur) notionalia sJint abstraeta, et 
nil habent solidi. At media sunt axiomata ilia wvjrii, et solida, 
et viva, in quibus huinana- res et fortunro sitas et sBpra tia*c 
qnoque, tandem ipsa illa'gencralissima, talia scilicet quae non 
abstraeta sint, sed per hme media verc limitaiitur.”— Novum 
Orgaiium, lib. i. aphoris. 1Q4. t 
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illustrative metaphor, by which lie seemed to have 
invented again the part of language whieli respects 
philosophy; and it rendered new truths more dis- 
tinctly visjibh* even to hib own eye, in their bright 
clothing of imagery. Without it, he mu-st like others 
hi^vc been driven to the fiibrication of uncouth tech- 
nical terms, which repel the mind either by vulgarity 
or pedantry, instead of gently leading it to novelties 
in science, thiough agreeable analogies with objects 
alr(*ady familiar. A considerable portion doubtless 
of tho courage with which he undertook the reforma- 
tion of philobopliy, was caught from the general 
spirit of his extraordinary age, when the .a^rlnd of 
Europe was yet agitated by tho joy and piide of 
emancipation from long bondage. The beautiful my- 
and th(» poetical history of the* ancient world, 
— not* ^v*t become trivial or pedantic, — appeared 
before his t^yes all their ^freshnebs and lustre. To 
the general reader they were then a discovery as 
recent as the world disclosed by ColumbuSv,.| T}ie 
ancient literature, on which his imagination looKcd 
back for illustration, had then as much the charm of 
novelty as tk rising j/]iiloboj)liy through which his 
reason dared to look onward to some of the last 
periods in its unceasing and r(*sisjl(»bs course. 

In order to lorm a just (estimate of this wonderful 
person, it is essential to fix steadily in our minds, 
what he was not, — what he did not do, — and what 
he professed neither to be, nor to do. lie was not 
what is called a metaphysician : his plans for the 
improvement of science weie not inferied by abstract 
reasoni^^g from any v,f those primary principles to 
which the philosophers of Greece struggled to fasten 
their system Ts. lienee he has been treated as em- 
pirical and up(-i fieial by those wlio take to themselves 
tho^ exqlusi^ft* name of profound speculators. He was 
not, on the dther hand, a mathematician, an astro- 
nomer, a jihy'-iologist, a chemist. He was not emi- 
nently com ersciiit with tht" paj^-ticular truths of any 
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of those sciences which existed in his time. For this 
reason, he was underrated even by men themselves 
of the highest merit, and by some who had acquired 
the niobt jubt reputation, by adding new facts to the 
stock of certain knowledge. It is not therefore very 
surprising to find, that Harvey, “though the friend 
as wey ar) ph}sieidn of Bacon, though he esteemed 
him much foi hib wit and stylo, would not allow him 
to bo a groat ])hilo*^opher ; ” but said to Aubrey, “ He 
writes philosojihy like a Lord Chancollor,” — “in deri- 
bion,” — a^ the lionest biograplun* ihinks fit expressly 
to add. On the same ground, though in a manner 
not so a^'eeable to the iiaturo ol‘ hib own •Liims on 
reputation, Ml\ Hume has decided, that Bacon was 
not so gr(‘at a man as Gdlil(*o, bocduse ho was not so 
great an astionomor. The saint^ sort of injnstio^tfl^ 
his memory has be(*n more often committtd tlmn 
avowed, by professors of the (‘xact ^nid the experi- 
mental sciences, who *ar(?*accustumed to regard, as 
, tlie solo test of service to |Cnowledge, a palpable 
adaftiJn to her store. Tt is very true that ho made 
no dibcoveries ; but his life was employed in teaching 
the method by which discowiies arc*, made. This 
distinction was eaily obseivcd by that ingeniouTpoet 
and aniiabh* man, on whom we, by our unmerited 
neglect, have taken too severe a rc\enge, for the 
exaggerated praises bcbtowed on him by our anccb- 
torb ; — 

“ Bacon, like Moses, led us foith at^last, 

Tlie baiien wilderness he 
Did oil the Aciy border stand 
Ot the bUst pioinisid land ; 

And fi oiii the mount iin top ol his exalted wit. 

Saw It himself, and shewed us it.”* 

% 

The writings of Bacon do not cveif abtund w 
remarks so capable jjf being bcfiarated frSIn thq ma^s 
of previous knowledge ^nd reflection, tliift they can be 

♦ Cowley, Odj to ^(ic Koyal Society, 
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called new. This at least is very far from their 
greatest distinction : and where such remarks occur, 
2iey are presented more often as examples of his 
general method^ than as important on* their own 
separate account. In physics, which presented the 
ppncipal field for discovery, and which owe all that 
they are, or can be, to his method and spirit, Ipe ex- 
periment^ and observations which he cither made or 
registered, form the h'ast valuable j)art of his writings, 
and have furnished some cultivators of that science 
with an opportunity for an .ungrateful triumph over 
his mistakes. The scattered remarks, on the other 
hand, of a inoral nature, wher^absoluie y^p^elty is 
precluded by the nature of the suDji‘ct,' manifest most 
strongly both the superior force and the original bent 
understM-uding. We more properly contrast 
than compare the experiments in the Natural History, 
with the ihoral «Ancl iiolitioil observations which en- 
rich the Advancement of ‘Lt^aming, the speeches, the 
letters, tin* History of yenry VII., and, abovQ^|,ll^the , 
Essays, a book which, though it has been .praised with 
equal fer\our by Voltaire, Johnson, and Burke, has 
novcj;Jieen ck:racteriserl with such exact justice, and 
such ex([uisite felicity of expression, as in the dis- 
course of Mr. Stewart.* It will serve still more dis- 
tinctly to mark the natural tendency of his mihd, to 
observe that his moral .ami political reflexions*relate 
to' these practical suDjects, considered in their most 

♦ “ Under the same head of Kthics, may be mentioned the 
small volume to which he has given the title of ‘Esbays/ — the 
be^t known and most popular of all his works. It is also one of 
those where the supcrii*rity of his genius appears to the greatest 
advantage ; f/te novelty and depth of his reflexions often receiving 
a strowf rclt-fj from the triteness if the subject. It may be read 
fro# ilhuginidng u end in a few hours ; and yet, after the twentieth 
pciQsal, one«Lldom fails tsj remark in it something unobserved 
bdfore.^' This, in deed, is a characteristic of all Bacon’s writings, 
and is only to be aeoounteil for by the inexhaustible aliment they 
furnish to our own thoughl'i, and the sympathetic activity they impart 
to our torpidfacultits '* — Ency<;lopa3^ia Britannica, vol. i. p. 36, 
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practicai point of view ; and that he has seldom or 
never attempted to reduce to theory the infinite par- 
ticulars of that civil knowledge,” which, as he him- 
self tells us, is, “ of all others, most iminorsed in matter, 
and liardliest reduced to axiom.” 

Ilis mind, indeed, was formed and exercised in Ijio 
sifFair^of the world: his genius was eminently civil. 
Ilis understanding was peculiarly fitted- for questions 
of legislation and of policy ; though his character was 
not an instrument avcII qualified to execute the dictates 
of his reason. The same civil wisdom which distin- 
guishes his judgments on human affiiirs, may also be 
traced ^ Vough his reformation of philosophy. J t is a 
practical jutij^raerit applied to science. W]‘it he 
effected was reform in Ihe maxims of state, — a loform 
which had always before^ been unsuccessfully pujf.vy'^ 
ill the republic of Letters. It is not derived from 
metaphysical r(*a'-onin<j, nor from scientific* detail, but 
from a species of intellectual prudence, which, on the 
pract^l ground^ of failure ai\tl disappointment in the 
provajent modes of pursuing knowledge, builds the 
necessity of Alteration, and inculcates the advantage 
of administering llie sciences-*oii otheiwprinciples. It 
is an error to reprC'^ont him either as imputing fallacy 
to the syllogi.*^tic method, or as professing his principle 
of irfduetioii to be a discovery. The rules and forms 
of argument will always form an important part of the 
art 0? logic ; and the method of induction, which* is 
the art of discovery, was so far from being unknown 
to Aristotle, that it was often fiiithfuUy pursued by 
that great observer. AVhat Bacon aimed at, he accom- 
plish(*d ; which was, not to discover new principles, ^ 
but to excite a new sjurit, and to render observation 
and experiment the predominant clianlHeristics of 
philosophy. • It is for this reason tL«,t Bacon dould 
not have been the author of if system of^the funder 
of a sect. He did not didiver opinion^ ; he taught 
modes of philosophising. Ilis early immersion in 
civil affairs fitted liii^ foy this species of scientific 

TOL. L Y • 
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reformation. Ilis political course, tliougli in itself 
unhappy, probably conduced to the success, and cer- 
tainly influenced the character, of the ctnitemplative 
part of his life. Had it not been for his active habits, 
it is likely that the pedantry and quaintness of his ago 
wpuld have still more deeply corrupted his significant 
and majestic style. The fbrc(‘ (d* the illustrations 
which he takes from his ( xperieiice of ordinary life, 
is often as remarkable as the beauty of those which 
he so happily borrows from his study of antiquity. 
But if we have eaug^t the leading ]>iineiple of his 
intellectual character, we must attiibute cflects still 
deeper and more extensive, to his laiiiiliaiity^itli the 
active woild. It guarded him against Sain subtlety, 
and against all speculation that was either visionary 
^/*fcdi*uitless. It pros(‘ived him from the icigmng 
prejudices of contemplative men, and from undue pie- 
ierence to parti«vihir iia^'ts^of knowledge*. If he had 
been exclusively bred in the cloister oi the schools, 
he might not have l^jd cour.ige cnougJi to reform , 
their abuses. It seems necessary that he should Imv'^e 
been so placed as to look on science in the free spirit 
of tuu intelligent speetutor Without tho pride of 
professors, oi the Ingotiy of their followers, he sur- 
veyed from the world the studies which reigned in 
the schools : and trying them by tindr fruits, he saw 
that they were banciq and tlieiefon* pronounced tliat 
they were unsound. He himself s(*ems, indeed, to 
have indicated a,«> cl(*arly as modesty would allow, in 
a case that concerned himself, and where he departed 
from an univ ersal and almost natural sentiment, that 
lie regarded scholastic seclusion, then more unsocial 
and rigorous than it now can be, as a hindrance in 
tlip pursittA of knowledge*. In one of the noblest 
^#5&a^?es o£' hi<, writings the con elusion of the In- 
tej*prqlBtioft'of Nature, he tells us, “ That there is no 
composition 6f estate or society, nor order or quality 
of persons, which have not some point of contrariety 
towards true knowledge; tl^at monarchies incline 
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wits to profit and pleasure ; commonwealths to glory- 
and vanity ; universities to sophistry and affectation ; 
cloisters to fables and unprofitable subtlety ; study at 
large to variety ; and that it is hard to say whether 
mixture of contemplations with an active life, or 
retiring wholly to contemplations, do disable or hinder 
the npind more.” 

But though he was thus free from the prejudices 
of a science, a school or a sect, other prejudices of a 
lower nature, and belonging only to tlie inferior class 
of those who conduct civil affaiis, have been ascribed 
to him by encomiasts as well as by opponents. He 
has beeii'?iaid j[.o consider the great end of science to be 
the increase of the outward accommodations and en- 
joyments of human life : w<‘ cannot see any foundation 
for this charge. Jn labouring, indeed, to correct' 
direction of study, and to withdraw it from these 
unprofitalde subtleties^ it ♦was nec{‘s3liry to attract it 
powerfully towards outward acts and works. lie no 
dcvbt*iduly valued “the dig^iity of this end, the 
endowment of man’s life Avith new commodities;” and 
he strikingly observes, that the most poetical people 
of the world had admitted tlie in von tiffs of the ^eeful 
and manual arts among the highest beings in their 
beautiful mythology. Had he ]iv(;d to the ago of 
Watt and Davy, he Avould not have been of the vulgar 
and contracted mind of those Avho cease, to admjro 
grand exertions of intellect, because they are useful to 
mankind: but he would certainly »havc considered 
their great Avorks rather as tests of the progress of 
knowledge than as parts of its highest end. Ilis im- 
portant questions to the doctors of his time were : — ** 
“ Is truth ever barren ? Are wo the ricli??<^y one poor 
invention, bj reason of all the learning tlnirhath been 
these many hundred years ?” Jlis judgn^jht, we may 
also hear from himself; — “Francis Bac^n tho^ht«n 
this manner. The knowledge whereof the world is 
now possessed, especially that of nature, extendeth 
not to magnitude and eettaintg of ivorks.^' ^ He found 
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knowledge barren ; be left it fertile. He did not 
underrate the utility of particular inventions ; but it 
is evident that he valued them most, as being them- 
selves among the highest exertions of superior intellect, 
— as being monuments of the progress of knowledge, 
—as being the bands of that alliance between action 
and speculation, wherefrom springs an appeal ^o ex- 
perience and utility, checking the proneness of the 
philosopher to extreme refinements; while teaching 
men to revere, and exciting them to pursue science 
by these splendid proctls of its beneficial power. Had 
he seen the change in this respect, which, produced 
chiefly in his own country by the spirit/ )f hl^philoso- 
j)hy, has made some degree of science almost necessary 
t o tl ic subsistence and fortune of large bodies of men, 
ne*would assuredly have regarded it as an additional 
security hr the future growth of the human under- 
standing. He taught, as Kv tells us, the means, not of 
the ‘‘amplification of the power of one man over his 
country, nor of the amplification of the pow(}l®,)fi4liat 
country over other nations ; but the amplification of the 
power and kingdom of nuinkind over the world,” — “a 
restlTTition of man to the sovereignty of nature,”* — 
“ and the enlarging the bounds of human empire to the 
effecting all things possible.” f From the enlargement 
of reason, he did not separate the growth of virtue, 
for he thought thr^t truth and goodness were one, 
differing but as the seal a. i the print; for truth 
prints goodness.'' J 

As civil history teaches statesmen to profit by the 
faults of their predecessors, he proposes that the 
history of philosophy should teach, by example, 
“ learned v: . li to become wise in the administration of 
J^j^rning.’^ Fs^rly immersed in civil affairs, and deeply 
ilhbu^ wU?i their spirit, his mind in tliis place con- 
t^mphites science only through the analogy of govern- 

♦ Of the Interpretation of Nature. t Atlantis. 

J AdranQ'^ment of Lenrniu^, bodk i. 
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ment, and considers principles of philosophising as the 
easiest maxims of policy for the guidance of reason. 
It seems also, that in describing the objects of a 
history of philosophy, and the utility to bo deriycd 
from it, he discloses the principle of his own exertions 
in beliJilf of knowledge; — Whereby a. reform in , its 
meth#d and maxims, justified by the experience of 
their injurious effects, is conducted with a judgment 
analogous to that civil prudence which guides a wise 
lawgiver. If (as may not improbably be concluded 
from this passage) the reformation of science was 
suggested to Lord Bacon, by a review of the history 
of phiLsophj, it must be owned, that his outline of 
that history has a very important relation to tlie 
general character of his pliilosophical geniu.-,. The 
smallest circumstances attendant on that outline 
to illustrate the powers and habits of thought which 
distinguished its anljior.^ It is a example of his 
faculty of anticipating, — not insulated facts or single 
ejisep^ries, — bwt (what frorj its complexity and re- 
finement seem much more to defy the power of pro- 
phecy) the tendencies of study, and the modes of 
thinking, which were to prevail in dii^ittint generations, 
that the j)arts which lie has chosen to unfold or en- 
force in the Latin versions, are those which a thinker 
of the present age would deem both most excellent 
and most arduous in a history of philosophy; — “ the 
causfis of literary revolutions ; the study of conteinpo- 
rary writers, not merely as the most, authentic sources 
of information, but as enabling the historian to pre- 
serve in his own description the peculiar colour of 
every age, and to recall its literary genius from thew 
dead.” This outline has the uncommo^i^distinction of 
being at once original and complete. In tn^s province, 
Bacon had ^no forerunner ; and the most successful 
follower will be he, who most faithfullj^bseryes Jiis . 
precepts. 

Here, as in every province of knowledge, , be con- 
cludes his review of the performances and p'ospects 

Y 3 • 
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of tho human' understanding, by considering their 
subservience to the grand purpose of improving* the 
condition, the faculties, and the nature of man, without 
which, indeed, science would be no more than a 
beautiful ornament, and literature would rank no 
higher than a liberal amusement. Yet it must be 
acknowledged, that lie rather perceived than feit the 
connection of Truth and Good. Whether he lived too 
early to have sutficient experience f)f the moral bene- 
fit of civilisation, or his mind liad early acquired 
too exclusive an interest in sciimce, to look fre- 
quently beyond its advancement ; or whelluir the in- 
&mities and calamities of his life had blighted his 
feelings, and turned away his eyes from the active 
world ; — to whatever cause we may ascribe the defect, 
‘Ceiite.in it is, that his Avorks Avant one excellence of tho 
highest kind, AAdiich they Avould have possessed if he 
had habitually re^)r(*sonted |.h(» j|dvanceraent of knoAV- 
ledge as the most etn'ctual means of realising the 
hopes of Benevolence tho human .vace. ^ 


Tho character of jNIr. Locke’s Avritings cannot bo 
well understood, Avithout considering the circum- 
stances of the Avriter. Lducat(*d among tlie English 
Dissenters, durincr tlfo short jieriod of their political 
ascendency, he early imbih'^Ml the deep piety and 
ardent spirit of liberty which actuated that body of 
men ; and he probably imbibed also, in their schools, 
the disposition to metaphysical inquiries Avhich has 
t every where acc()Tn]>ani(;d the Calvinistic theology. 
Sects, founded, on the right of private judgment, 
naturally till'd to purify tiiemselves from intolerance, 
in time lea'xii to respect, in others, thb freedom of 
thqugly;, to fhe exercise of Avliich tjiey oavc their own 
existence. By the Independent divines who Avero his 
instructors, our philosopher Avas taught those prin- 
ciples of religious liberty whiefe they were the first to 
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disclose to the world.* When free inquiry led him to 
milder dogmas, he retained the severe morality which 
was their honourable singularity, and which continues 
to distinguish their successors in those communities 
which have abandoned their rigorous opinions. Ilis 
professional pursuits afterwards engaged him in tjie 
study%of the physical sciences, at the moment when 
the spirit of experiment and observation was in its 
, youthful fervour, and when a repugnance to scholastic 
subtleties Avas the ruling passion of the scientific 
world. At a more mature age, ho was admitted into 
the society of great Avits and ambitious politicians. 
During ^Jie remainder of his life, ho was often a man 
of business, Snd always a man of the world, Avithout 
much undisturbed leisure, tand probably a th that 
abated relish for merely abstract speculation, AAdiieh-:^ 
the inevitable result of converse with society and ex- 
perience in affairs. Bu^ his political ?;onncctions 
agreeing with his early bias, madci him a zealous ad- 
vpca^t^y^^ opinion at^d in government; and 

he gradually limited his zeal and activity to the illus- 
tration of such general principles as are the guardians 
of these great interests of huTfian socii^^y. 

Almost all his writings (even his Essay itself) were 
occasional, and intended directly to counteract the 
enemies of reason and freedom in his own ago. The 
first Letter on Toleration, the most original perhaps 
of his works, was composed in Holland, in a rot/re- 
ment where ho was forced to conceal himself from the 
tyranny which pursued him into a foreign land ; and 

* Orme’s Memoirs of Dr, Owen, pp. 99 — 110. In this very^ 
able A'olmnc, it is clearly proved that the In(li7«i5jq|dents were the 
first teachers of religious liberty. The indiistri'^, ingenious, 
anc^ tolerant v/ritcr, is unjust to Jeremy 'J^aylor, .who had no 
shiire (as Mr. Orme supposes) in t3le persecutlf^ councils of 
Charles II. It is an iihportant fact in the history of ToleratiDn, 
that Dr. Owen, the Independent, was Dean of Christchurch in 
1651, when Locke wsis admitted a member of that College, 

“ under a fanatical tutor,'* Antony Wood says. 
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it was published in England, in the year of the Revo- 
lution, to vindicate the Toleration Act, of which he 
lamented the imperfection.* 

His Treatise on Goveniment is composed of three 
parts, “of diflerent character, and very unequal merit. 
The confutation of Sir Robert Filmer, with which it 
opens, has long lost all interest, and is now4o be 
considered as an instance of the hard fate of a phi- 
losopher who is compelled to engage in a conflict 
with those ignoble antagonists, who acquire a mo- 
mentary importance by the defence of pernicious 
falsehoods. The same slavish absurdities have indeed 
been at various times revived : but tliev never have 
assumed, and probably never wdll again assume, the 
form in which they were exhibited by Filmer. Mr. 
•fejcke’s general principles of government were adopted 
by him, probably without much examination, as the 
doctrine wfiich hvid for ag 4 ‘« prevailed in the schools 
of Europe, and which aUorded an obvious and ade- 
quate justification of lur resistance tO''Oppressio{>).*He 
delivers them as he found them, without even appear- 
ing to have made them his own by new modifications. 
The opinion, tlr.*,t the rigiit of the magistrate to obe- 
dience is founded in the original delegation of power 
by the people to the government, is at least as old as 


•• “ We have need,” says he, “ of more generous remedies 
than have yet been used in our aistenipcrs. It is neither decla- 
rations of indulgence, nor acts of comprehension such as have 
yet been practised or projected amongst us, that can do the work 
among us. Absolute liljcrty, just and ti*uc liberty, equal and 
/impartial liberty, is the thing that wc stand in* need of. Noav, 
though this lias jndeed been much talked of, 1 doubt it has not 
bcenmiuch m^a’stood, — I an sure not at all practised, cither by 
governors to\vards tlie people in general, or by^ any dissenting 
parties of the* y'ople towar,ds one another.” IIow far are wd, at 
tliie Jnqment [1821], from adopting thes/j admirable principles ! 
and with what absurd confidence do the enemies of religious 
liberty appeal to the authority of Mr. Locke for continuing those 
restrictions on conscience which he so deeply lamented I 
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the writings of Thomas Aquinas* : and in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, it was regarded as 
the common doctrine of all the divines, jurists and 
philosophers, who liad at that time examined the 
moral foundation of political authority.f It then pre- 
vailed indeed so universally, that it was assumed by 
Hobbes as the basis of his system of universal servi- 
tude. The divine right of kingly government was a 
principle very little known, till it was inculcated in tho 
writings of Englisli court divines after the accession 
of tho Stuarts. The purpose of Mr. Locke’s work 
did not lead him to inquire more anxiously into tho 
solidity «f these universally received princirdes; nor 
were there af the time any circumstances, in the con- 
dition of tho country, whicli could sugg* fc to his 
mind tho necessity of qualifying lludr application^ 
His object, as h(» says hims(‘lf, was “to establish the 
throne of our great Restorer, our pjjesent* King Wil- 
liam ; to make good his title in the consent of tho 
peoitift, which, being the only one of all lawful go- 
vernments, he has more fully and clearly than any 
prince in Christendom ; and to justify to the world 

♦ “ Non cujnslibct ratio fa^it legem, sed nniltitudinis, aiit 
prhicipiSf vicem muUitudin'is gcrentis.'' — Summa Tlicologiae, pars i. 
qu£cst. 90. 

t “ Opinioncm jam factam communcni omnium Scholasti- 

corum Antonio de Doininis, Do llepuhlica Ecclosiastica, lib. 

vi. cap. SJ. Antonio dc J^orainis, Archbishop of Spalato in Dal- 
matia, having imbibed the free spirit of Father Faiil, inclined 
towards Protestantism, or at least towards such reciprocal con- 
cessions as might reunite the churches of the West. During Sir 
Henry Wotton’s remarkable embassy at Venice, he was persuaded 
to go to England, where he was made Dean of Winds^jt^J'ind**, 
ing, perhaps, the Protestants more inllexiblo.,fhan he expected, 
he returned to Rome, possibly with the hope ot 5 ,yre success in 
that quarter. •But, though he publicly abjure^ his^ errors, he was 
soon, in conscctuehcc of some ircet language in conversation, 
thrown into a dungecfVi, where he died. His pwn wri^ngs* are 
forgotten ; but mankind are indebted to him for the admirable 
History of the Council of Trent by Father Paul, of which he 
brought the MSS. with hiiq to fiondoii. 
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the people of England, whose love of their just and 
natural rights, with their resolution to preserve them, 
saved the nation when it was on the \ery brink of 
slavery and ruin.” It was essential to his purpose to 
be exact in liis more particular observations: that 
payt of his Work is, accordingly, remarkable for gene- 
ral caution, and every where boars marks of hif. own 
considerate mind, lly calling William “ a Kestorer,” 
he clearly points out tbe characteristic principle of 
the Revolution ; and suiriciently shows that he did 
not consider it as intended to introduce novelties, but 
to defend or recover the ancient laws and liberties of 
the kingdom. In enumerating cases whiclfc justify 
resistance, he. confines himself, almost ks cautiously 
as the Bill of Rights, to the grievances actually suf- 
^jfiared under the laibo reign : and where lie distinguishes 
between a dissolution of government and a dissolution 
of society, ii is nnfl,nifestly his object to guard against 
those inferences which would have renderecl the 
Revolution a source of *^narchy, instgad of beig^tho 
parent of order and security. In one instance only, 
that of taxation, whore he may be thought to have in- 
troduced subtla- and deditful speculations into a 
matter altogether pi'actical, his purpose was to dis- 
cover an immovable foundation for that ancient prin- 
ciple of rendering the government dependent on the 
representatives of the* jieople for pecuniary supply, 
which first established the Engbsh Constitution ; which 
improved and strengthened it in a course of ages ; and 
which, at the Revolution, finally triumphed over the 
conspiracy of the Stuart princes. If lie be ever mis- 
^keij^,jip his premises, his conclusions at least are, in 
this part of hij >york, equally just, generous, and pru- 
dent. Wh.V^’^er charge Ox haste or inaccuracy may 
bt # brought, against his abstract principles, he tho- 
roughly weigli's and m}(turely considers the practical 
results.^* Thost*. who consider his moderate plan of 
Parliamentar}? Reform as at variance with his theory 
of ^vernment, may perceivp, even in this repugnance, 
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whether real or apparent, a now indication of those 
dispositions which exposed him rather to the reproach 
of being an inconsistent rcasoner, than to that of 
being a dangerous politician. In such works, how- 
ever, the nature of the subject has, in some degree, 
obliged most men of sense to treat it with considerable 
regard, to consequences; though there are memorable 
and unfortunate examples of an opposite tendency. 

The metaphysical object of the Essay on Human 
Understanding, therefore, illustrates the natural bent 
of the au^lior’s genius more forcibly than those writ- 
ings which are connected with the business and in- 
terests o£ men. Tlie reasonable admirers of Mr. 
Locke would liavc^ pardoned Mr. Stewart, if iio liad 
pronounced more decisively, that the lirst booxv of that 
work is inferior to the others ; and we have satisfac-i^* 
tory proof tliat it was so considered by the author 
himself, who, in tlio abridgrmuit of ^Jie Ei^Say which 
ho published in Leclerc’s luwiew, omits it altogetlier, 
as inj^ided onl^j to obviate yie prejudices of some 
philosophers against the more important contents of 
his woi’k.* It must be owned, that the very terras 
“ innate ideas” and ‘Mnnato princi])le^” together with 
the division of the latter into ‘‘speculative and prac- 
tiCfil,” are not only vague, but equivocal ; that they 
are capable of different senses ; and that they are not 
always eini)loycd in the same sense throughout this dis- 
cussion. Nay, it wdll be found very dillicult, after the 
most careful perusal of Mr. Locke’s first book, to state 
the question in dispute clearly and shortly, in lan- 
guage so strictly philosophical as to be free from any 
hypothesis. As the anbigoiiists chiefly cont emplat ed^ 

♦ “ J’ai tacho d’ubortl do pronver que notre esp^’t. est an com- 
mencement ce «qu’on appcllc un tabula rtf.9ff,^c’cst-a-dire, sans 
idecs et sans coiinoissaiices. Mais cetmine co etc qiie pour 
detniire les prejugos d« quclqucs pliilosophes, j’jii cru q^e dans 
cc petit abrege de ines prineipcs, je devois passer toutes les dis- 
putes preliminaires qui composent Ic livre premier.” — Bibliotheque 
UniverseUe, Janv. 1688. ^ 
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by Mr. Locke were the followers of Descartes, perhaps 
the only proposition for which he must necessarily be 
held to contend was, that the mind has no ideas which 
do^ not arise from impressions on the senses, or from 
reflections on our own thoughts and feelings. But it 
is certain, that he sometimes appears to contend for 
much more than this proposition; that he has^ gene- 
rally been understood in a larger sense; and that, 
thus interpreted, his doctrine is not irreconcilable to 
those philosophical systems with which it has been 
supposed to be most at variance. 

These general remarks may be illustrated by a 
reference to some of those ideas which yre more 
general and imf)ortant, and seem more dark than any 
others ; — perhaps only b(icause wo seek in them for 
Miwhat is not to be found in any of the most simple 
elements of human knowledge. The nature of our 
notion of spacCv-Jind more especially of tliat of time, 
seems to form one of the ihysteries of our intellectual 
being. Neither of tlyesc notions cjin be conceived 
separately. Nothing outward can be conceiveci^dth- 
out space ; for it is space which gives o/^^ness to 
objects, or renders tlieinwpablo of being conceived as 
outward. Nothing can be conceived to exist, Avithout 
conceiving some time in Avliich it exists. Thought 
and feeling may be conceived, without at the same 
time conceiving space ; but no operation of mind can 
belrecalled Avhich does not suggest the conception of 
a portion of time, in which such mental operation is 
performed. Both these ideas arc so clear that they 
cannot be illustrated, and so simple that tliey cannot 
.be ilejined : nor indeed is it possible, by the use of 
any Avords, to ivlvance a single step towards rendering 
them morev^r otherwise intelligible than the lessons 

Nature JiaAie aln^ady made them. The metaphy- 
sician knoA/s no mord of either than the rustic. If 
we. confine ourselves merely to a statement of the 
#acts which Ave discover by experience 'concerning 
these ideas, Ave shall find them reducible, as has just 
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been intimated, to the following ; — namely, that they 
are simple ; that neither space nor time can be con- 
ceived without some other conception ; that the idea 
of space always attends that of every outward object ; 
and that the idea of time enters into every idea which 
the mind of man is capable of forming. Time cannot 
be coMccivcd separately from somotliing else ; nor can 
anything else be conc(*ived separately from time. If 
we are asked whether the idea of time be innate, the 
only proper answer consists in the statement of the 
fact, that it never arises in the human mind other- 
wise than as the concomitant of some other percep- 
tion ; an:4 that thus understood, it is not innare, since 
it is always (Rrectly or indirectly occasioned by some 
action on the s(*nb('s. Various niodt'S of expressing 
these filets have be(m adopted by different philosophers^^ - 
.according to the variety of their technical language. 
By Kant, space is said be the d£ our per- 
ccpti\e faculty, as applied to outward objects; and 
time 4*^ called ilic Jon?/ of j^hc same faculty, as it 
regards our mental operations : by Mr. Stewart^ these 
ideas are considered ‘‘ as suggested to the understaind- 
ing^^ * by sensation or reflecilon, thcit’gh, according to 
him, the mind is not directly and immediately fur^ 
pished^' with such ideas, either by sensation or reflec- 
tion: and, by a late eiiiineiit mctaphysicianf, they 
were regarded as perceptions^ in the nature of those 
arising from the senses, of which the one is attendant 
on the idea of every outward object, and the other 
concomitant with the consciousness of every mental 
operation. Each of these mod(*a of expression has its 
own advantages. The first mode brings fo mard. tluL. 
universality and necessity of these tr^ notions : tl# 
second most strongly marks the distinction between 
them and tlifc fluctuating perceptions naturally referred 

♦ Philosophical Essays/c*'sa^ i. chap. 2. 

t Mr. Thomas Wedgwood; see Life of Mackintosh, vol. i. 
p. 280. > • 
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to the senses ; while the last has the opposite merit of 
presenting to us thht incapacity of Ving analysed, in 
which they agree witli all other simple ideas. On the 
other hand, each of them (perhaps from the inherent 
imperfection of language) seems to insinuate more 
than the more results of experience. The technical 
terms introduced by Kant ha\e the appearancf*.of an 
attempt to explain wliat, by the writer’s own prin- 
ciples, is incapable of explanation ; Mr. Wedgwood 
may be cliarg(*d witli giving the same name to mental 
plnmomena, which coincide in nothing but simplicity ; 
and Mr. Stewart seems to us to have opposed two 
modes of expression to each other, which, \vhen they 
are thoroughly analysed, represent one'tind the same 
fact. 

Leibnitz thought that Locke’s admission of “ ideas 
of reflection” furnished a ground for negotiating a 
reconciliation b^tw(‘en his^systeni and the opinions of 
those who, in the etymological sense of the word, are 
more metaphysical ; aiyl it Aiay very well be doubted, 
whether the ideas of Locke iiiuch differed from the 
“innate ideas” of Descartes, especially as the hitter 
philosopher cxphiined thi* term, wlien he found him- 
self pressed by acute objectors. “ I never said or 
thought,” says D(*scartes, “ that the mind needs in- 
nate ideas, wliich ar(‘ something different from its 
own faculty of thinking; but, as 1 obscTved certain 
thcTughts to be in my mind which neither proceeded 
from outward objects, nor were determined by my 
will, but merely from my own faculty of tliinking, I 
called these ‘ innate ideas,’ to distinguish them from 
jfiue^£s arc either adventitious (i. c. from without), 
j^r compouruhvl hy our imagination. I call them 
iunates in tne same sense in which generosity is in- 
-ra-te in some families, gout and stone iif' others ; be- 
cause ^thc chtidren of siich families come into the world 
with a disposition to such virtue, or to such maladies.”* 

* This remarkable passage pf D/iscartcs is to be found in a 
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In a letter to Mcrsenne*, he says, " by the word ‘ idea* 
I understand all that can be in our thoughts, and I 
distinguish three sorts of* ideas ; — adventitious, like the 
common idea of tlic sun ; framed by the mind, such as 
that which astronomical reasoning gives us of the sun ; 
and innate, as the idi*a of God, mind, body, a trian^e, 
and generally all those which represent true, immu- 
table, and eternal esvsences.” Tt must be owned, that, 
however nearly the first of these representations may 
approach to Mr. Locke’s ideas of reflection, the second 
deviates from them very widely, and is not easily rc'- 
concilable with the first. The comparison of 'these 
two sentences strongly impeaches the steadine^.s and 
consistency oT* Descartes in the fundamental p'*iJi<ii 2 )les 
of his system. 

A principle in science is a j3ro})Osition from which, 
many other j)ropositions may be inferred. That prin- 
ciples, taken in this sense of proposjjions, ’are part of 
the original stfuctni*e or furniture of the human 
mind, is an asse,^'tion so unreasonable, that perhaps 
no phifosopher has avowcnlly, or at lea^t permanently, 
adopted it. But it is not to be forgotten, that there 
must be certain general la* of 2 )c;r/’eption, or ulti- 
mate facts res])ecting that iirovince of mind, beyond 
which human knowledge cannot reach. Such facts 
bound our researches in every part of knowledge, and 
the ascertainment of them is tlu* utmost possible at- 
tainment of Science. Beyond th(*m there is nothing, 
or at least nothing discoverable by us. These ob- 
servations, howe\er universally acknowdedged when 

French translation of tlie preface and notes to the PriT^» p JB hi^* 
losophirc, probably by hiinsclf. — (Letti*cs d*?' T^escartes, vol. il^ 
lett. 99.) It is justly ob‘»cncd by one of his most acute antago- 
nists, that Dchuirtcs docs not steadily adheic this sense of the 
word “ innate,” but varies it in the e ligencics of*controvcrsy, so 
as to give it at eachmioment the import which best suits Aho 
nature of the obj(‘ction with which he has then to contend.— 
Huet, Censura Plulo''Ophue Cartesiante, p. 93. 

* Lettres, voL ii. lett. 54. ^ ^ 
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they axe stated, are often hid from the vilw of the 
system-Duildcr when he is employed ii| rearing his 
airy edifice. There is a common disposition to ex- 
empt the philosophy* of the human understdnding 
from the dominion of that irresistible •necessity which 
confines all other knowledge within the limits of ex- 
perience ; — arising probably from a vague notjon that 
the science, without which the principles of no other 
are intelligible, ought to bo able to discover the found- 
ation even of its own principles. Hence the ques- 
tion among the German metaphysicians, “ What 
makes experience possible ? ” Hence the very general 
indisposition among metaphysicians to acy-miesce in 
any mere fact as the result of tin ir intiuiries, and to 
make vain exertions in pursuit of an ex^anation of 
without reoolleoting thaf the explanation must 
always consist of anqllier fact, 4whieh| ihust either 
equally require ^mother explanation, or be equally in- 
dependent of it. * There is a sort of ^ulleu reluctance 
to be satisfied with ultimate facts, Vhich has j^pt its 
. ground in the theory of the human mind long after it 
has been banished from all •other sciences. Philo- 
sophers arc, in Jthis provshice, often led to waste their 
strength in attempts to find out what supports the 
foundation ; and, in these dfoits to prove first prin- 
ciples, they inevitably find that their proof must con- 
tain an assumption of the thing to bo proved, and that 
thtir argument must retur to the point from which 
it set out. 

Mental philosophy can consist of nothing but facts ; 
and it is at least as \ain to inquire into the cause of 
^tl mnyh t, as into the cause of attraction. What the 
I number and .mature of the ultimate facts respecting 
mind may .iSc, is a question which can only be deter- 
.mined by exp**rience : and it is of the utmost import- 
ance not to \dlow theii* .arbitrary multiplication, which 
enables somi^ individuals to j^po&o on us their ovga 
erroneous or uncertain speculations as the fimdumj^ntal 
principles of human knoujjedge. No general SSterion 
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has hitherto been offered, by which these lujti princi- 
ples may bf* distinguished from all other propositions. 
Perhaps a practical standard of some contonience 
would be, that all reasoners should he required to 
admit every principle of which the denial renders 
reasoning impossible. Tliis is only to require that a 
man etioold admit, in general term*?, those principles 
which he must assume in e\ cry particular argument, 
and which he has assumed in every argument which 
he has employed against their existence. It is, in 
other word.^ to require that a disputant shall not 
contradict himself; for every argument against the 
fundamoiital laws of thought absolutely assumr s their 
existence in The premises, while H totally de^ ms it in 
the concluiyon. 

Whether it bo among the ultimate facts in human 
nature, that the mind is disposed or determined to 
assent to some proposition^ and to n^ect ofluTs, when 
they are fir^t bubmitted to its judgment, without in- 
ferriqj their truth or f<ilsehoii(l from any process i»f 
reasoning, is manifestly as much a question of mere 
experience as any other which i elates to our mental 
constitution. It is certain tjjlit suclwinlK‘rent inclina- 
tions may be concei\ed, without •supposing the ideas 
of which the propositions are composed to be, in any 
sense, “innah* ” ; if, indeed, that unfortunate word be 
capable of being reduced by definition to any fixed 
meaning. Innate,” says Lord Shaftesbury, “ is \he 
word Mr. Locke poorly plays with : the right word, 
though less used, is connate. The question is not 
about the time when the ideas enter the mind, but, 
whether the constitution of man be such, 
time or other (no matter when), the/^eas will not 
necessarily spring up in him.” These are the words 
of Lord Shaftesbury in his Letters, wl?i^, not being 
printed in any edition of the Characteristics, aj;e less 
known than they ought to be ; though, in them, the 
fine genius and generous principles of the writer are 

VOL I. t Z* 
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l68S hid by occabiopal affectation of style, than in any 
other of his writings.* 

The above observations apply with rtill greater 
force to wln-it Mr. Locke calls “ practical prineiples.” 
Here, indeed, he contradicts himself ; for, having built 
one of his chief arguments against other speculative 
or practical principles, on what he thinks thu inca- 
pacity of the majoi'ity of mankind to entertain those 
very abstract ideas, of which these principles, if innate, 
would imply the presence in e\ery mind, he very 
inconsistently admits the existence ol‘ one innate 
practical principle, — " a desire ot happiness, and an 
aversion to misery,” f without coubidering ^hat hap- 
piness and misery » are also abstract terms, which 
excite very indistinct concci)tions in the minds of “ a 
“-great part of mankind.” It ‘would be easy also to 
show, if this were a proper place, ♦that the desire of 
happiness, so fau from b(*iii^ an innate, is not even an 
original principle; that it presupposes the existence 
of all those particular appetites and alesires of ^hich 
the gratification is pleasure, and also the exercise of 
that deliberate reason which habitually examines how 
far each gratificat'on, in'all its consequences, increases 
or diminishes that sum of enjoyment which constitutes 
happiness. If that subject could bo now fully treated, 
it would appear that this error of Mr. Locke, or 
another equally g’ eat^ that wo have only one practical 
principle, — the desire of pit sure, — is the root of most 
false theories of morals ; and that it is also the source 
of many mistaken speculations on tlie important sub- 
jects of government and education, which at this 
mislead the friends of human improvement, 
and btrcrigtlj^*i'tho arm^ of ils enemies. But morals 
^11 only incidentally under the consideration of Mr. 
/ , 

• Dr. Lee, alt antagonist of Mr. Locke, has stated the question 
of Inniae ideas more fully than Shafiesbui^y, or even Leibnitz, he 
has also anticipated some of the icasofiiiigs of Buflier and Heid.— 
Lee's Notes on Locke, folio, London, 1702. 

I Essay on Human UnderstiKidiu(j, book i. chap. 3. § 3. 
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Locke ; and his errors on that prreatcst of all sciences 
were the prevalent opinions of his age, which cannot 
be justly called the principles of Hobbes, though that 
extraordinary man had alone the boldness to exhibit 
tliese princijdes in connection with their odious but 
strictly logical consequences. * 

Thq exaggerations of this first book, however, 
afford a new proof of the aulhor’s steady regard tc 
the lughest interests of mankind. He justly con- 
sidererl tlie free exercise of reason as the liighest of 
these, and tluit on the security of which all the others 
depend. The circumsfaiices of liis life ^end^‘red it a 
long wantnre against tlio enemies of freedom in phi- 
losophising, Treedom in worship, and f reed^ ii from 
every political restraint which necessity did not jus- 
tify. In his noble zeal for liberty of thought, he " 
dreaded the tendency of a doctrine which might 
“ gradually ])r("pare n^inkj^nl to swallow that for an 
innate principle which may ser\e his purpose who 
teacl^^th thorn.” *4 He may well be excused, it^ in the 
ardour of his generous conflict, he sometimes carried 
beyond the bounds of c<ilm and neutral reason his 
repugnance to doctriiu's which, a»*they were then 
generally exidained, he justly resrarded as capable of 
being employed to shelter absurdity from detection, 
to stop tlie ])rogretoS of free inquiry, and to subject 
the general reason to the authonty of a few indi- 
viduals. Every error of Mr. Locke in speculation 
maybe traced to the influence of some virtue; — at 
least every error except some of the erroneous opinions 
generally received in his age, which, with a sort of 
passive acquiescence, he sutiered to retain 
in his mind. 

It is with the second book that the Essay on the 
Human Unohrstanding pi'ope^ly begflig; and this 
book is the flrst considerablo contributi9n in modern 

0 

* C!hap. 4. § 24. 

.as 
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times towards the experimental * philosophy of the 
human mind. The road was pointed out by Bacon ; 
and, by excluding the fallacious analogies of thought 
to outward appearance, Descartes may be said to have 
marked out the limits of the proper field of inquiry. 
But, before Locke, there was no example in intellectual 
philosophy of an ample enumeration of facts, collected 
and arranged for the express purpo‘»e of legitimate 
generalisation, lie himself tells us, that his purpose 
was, in a plain historical method^ to give an account 
of the ways by which our understanding comes to 
attain those notions of things we have.” In more 
modern phraseology, this would be called an attempt 
to ascertain, by observation, the most general facts 
relating to tl)e origin of human knowledge. There is 
something in the plainness, apd even homeliness of 
Locke’s language*, which strongly indicates his very 
clear conception, H-hat experi'^nc^ must be his sole guide, 
and his unwillingness, by the use of scholastic language, 
to imitate the exani})k<»of those who*make a s^w of 
ex])laining facts, while* in reality "they only darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.” He is content 
to coJleet the la^^ ^ of thought, as he would have col- 
lected those of any other objc'ct of physical knowledge, 
from observation alone. lie seldom embarrasses him- 
self with physiological hypotheses f? or wastes his 

♦ This word “ experimental ” nas the defect of not appearing 
to comprehend the knowli dge which flows from observation, as 
well as that wlxich is obtained by experiment The German word 
** enipuical,” is a])plicd to all the information which experience 
it is in our language degraded by another applh 
^^ation. f therefore must use “ experimental ” in a larger sense 
than its etymology warrants. 

# f A stronger proof can hardly lie required tlian the following 
sentence, of 'freedom ,from physiological prejudice. “ This 
la^n^ up of our ideas in the repository ^f the memory, signifies 
no more but thfs, that the mind has^the power in many coses to 
revive perceptions, with another pweeption annexed to them, 
that it has had them before.” The same chapter is remarkable 
for the exqu^iite, and almost pdctickl beauty, of some of its illus- 
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strength on those insoluble problems which were then 
called metaphysical. Though, in the execution of his 
plan, there are many and great defects, the conception 
of it is entirely conformable to the Yerulamian method 
of induction, which, even after the fullest enumeration 
of particulars, requires a cautious examination of each 
subordinate class of phenomena, before we attempt, 
♦ through a very slowly ascending series of generalisa- 
tions, to soar to comprehensive laws. “ Philosophy,” 
as Mr. Playfair excellently renders Bacon, “ has either 
taken much from a few things, or too little from a 
great many ; and in both cases has too narrow a basis 
to bo oi^m4ph duration or utility.” Or, to use the 
very words of the Master hinibolf — Wo s’ ill then 
have reason to hope well of the sciences, wlien we 
rise by continued stops from particulars to inferior 
axioms, and then to the middle, and only at last tb 
the most general.* It i«^ot so maeh by an appeal 
to experience (for some degree of that appeal is uni- 
vorsujj), as by tAie mode of ^jonducting it, that the 
followers of Bacon are distinguibhed from the framers 
of hypotheses.” It is one thing to borrow from ex- 
perience just enough to make a supposition plausible ; 
it is quite another to take from it all that is necessary 
to be the foundation of just theory. 

tratioiis. “ Ideas quickly fade, and often vanish quite out of" the 
understanding, leaving no more footsteps or remaining characters 
of tlicmselvcs than shadows do flying o'vcr a field of com.” — “ The 
ideas, as well as children of our youth, often die before us, and 
our minds represent to us those tombs to which we are approach- 
ing; where, though the brass and marble remain, vet thq-jW 
Bcriptions are eftaced by time, and the imagery raoulcf^fs a^ayT 
Pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, and, 
unless sometimgs refreshed, vanish and disappear,” — book ii. 
chap. 10. This pathetic language n^ist have been inspired by 
experience ; and, though Bockc could not have been moi^g dvm 
fifty-six when ho wrote thesp sentences, it is too 4rcll known that* 
the first decays of memoiy may be painfully fdt long before 
they can be detected by the keenest observer. 

* Kovum Organum, lib. i.*§ cw. 

z 3 
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In this respect perhaps, more than in any other, 
the philosophical writings of Locke arc contradis- 
tinguished from those of Hobbes. The latter saw, 
with astonishing rapidity of intuition, some of the 
simplest and most general facts which may be ob- 
seiVcd in the operations of the understanding ; and 
perhaps no man over possessed the same faculty of 
conveying his abstract ''peculations in language of 
such clearness, 2 )rooision, and force, as to engrave 
them on the mind of the reader. But he did not wait 
to examine whether there might not be other facts 
equally general relating to the intellectual powers ; 
and he therefore “ took too little from ^ gp^at many 
things.” He fell into the double error of hastily ap- 
plying his general law-5 to the most comidicated pro- 
cesses of thought, without considering whether these 
general laws were not themselves limited by other not 
less comprehensive laws, a/d without trying to dis- 
cover how they were connected with particulars, by a 
scale of intermediate aiid secondary laVs. Thiapmode 
of philosophising was well suited to the dogmatic con- 
iidenco and dictatorial tone which belonged to the 
character of the philosopher of Malmesbury, and which 
enabled him to brave the obloquy attendant on sin- 
gular and obnoxious opinions. “ The plain historical 
method,” on the other hand, chosen by Mr. Locke, 
produced the natural fruits of caution and modesty ; 
taught him to distru'it hasty and singular conclusions ; 
disposed him, on lit occasions, to entertain a mitigated 
Bce])ticism; and taught him also the rate courage to 
make an ingenuous avowal of ignorance. This con- 
of our reasons for doubting whether Locke 
be much indebted to Ho» bes for his speculations ; and 
j^ertainly the mere coincidence of the oiijpions of two 
'metaphysicians is slen^der evidence, in any case, that 
eithoiT of them has borrowed his opinions from the 
other. Where the premises are different, and they 
have reached the same conclusion by different roads, 
such a coincidence is scfarc^y any evidence at i^. 
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Locke and Hobbes aj»ree chiefly on those points in 
which, except the Cartesians, all the speculators of 
their age were also agreed. They differ on the most 
momentous questions — the sources of knowledge, — 
the power of abstraction, — the nature of the will ; on 
tlie two last of which subjects, Locke, by his very 
failures themselves, evinces a strong repugnance to 
the doctrines of Hobbes. They differ not only in all 
tlieir premises, and many of their conclusions, but in 
their manner of pliilosophising itself. liocke had no 
prejudice which could lead him to imbibe d.octrines 
from the enemy of liberty and religion. Ilis style*, 
with all%ti^aults, is that of a man who thmks for 
himself; and an original style is not u-i.ally the 
vehicle of borrowed opinions. 

Few books have contributed more than Mr. Locke’s 
Essa)' to rectify prejudice ; to und(‘rmi no, established 
errors ; to diffuse a just daode of tlflnking ; to excite 
a feai'less spirit of inquiry, and yet to contain it 
witbi]^ the bouAdarics wliich*Nature has prescribed 
to tlie human understanding. An anicndinent of the 
general habits of thought in most parts of know- 
ledge, an object as important as etTii the discovery of 
new truths ; though it i& not so palpable*, nor in its 
nature so capable of being estimated by superficial 
observers. In the mental and moral world, which 
scarcely admits of any thing which can be called .dis- 
covery, the correction of the intellectual habits is 
probably the greatest service which can bo rendered 
to Science. In this respect the merit of Locke is 
unrivalled. His widtings have difiused throughout 
tho civilised world the love of civil liberty*’an(I’'fnA 
spirit of toleration and charity in religious differences, 
with the disposition to reject whatever is obscure, 
fantastic, or 11} pothetical in speculation^ — to reduce 
verbal disputes to -their proper value, ►—to abandon 
problems which admit of no solution, — to distrust 
whatever cannot be clearly expressed, — to render 
theory the simple exprdSsicAi of facts, — agd to prefer 
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those studies which most directly contribute to human 
happiness. If Bacon 'first discovered the rules by 
which knowledge is improved, Locke has most con- 
tributed to make mankind at large observe them. He 
has done most, though often by remedies of silent and 
almost insensible operation, to cure those mental dis- 
tempers which obstructed the adoption of those ?*ule8 ; 
and has thus led to that general diffusion of a health- 
ful and vigorous underdtanding, which is at once the 
greatest of all improvement*^, and the instrument by 
which all other progress must be accomplished. He 
has left to po&terity the instructive example of a pru- 
dent reformer, and of a philosophy temi)(»j?8Jti’* as well 
as liberal, which spares the feelings of the good, and 
avoids direct hostility with obstinate and formidable 
prejudice. These benefits are very slightly counter- 
balanced by ^ome political doctrines liable to mis- 
application, and^ by the sjry^pticism of some of his 
ingenious followers; — an incon\enicncc to which 
every philoso})hical school is exposed, which d<)^ not 
steadily limit its theory to a mere exposition of ex- 
perience. If Locke ms^dc few discoveries, Socrates 
made none : yet both did more for the improvement 
of' the understanding, and not less for the progress of 
knowledge, than the authors of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries. Mr. Locke, will ev'^er be regarded as one of 
the, great ornamciits of the English nation ; and the 
most distant posterity will speak of him in the language 
addressed to him by the poet — 

“ O Decus Anglmcao certe, O Lux altera gentis !”♦ 


Gray, De Prmcipiis Cogitaadi. 
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ON THB 

LAW OF NATURE AND NATIONS * 


Befoue I begin a course of lectures on a science of 
great extent and importance, I think it my duty to 
lay before the public the reasons which have induced 
me to undertake such labour, as y^W as a short ac- 
count of the nature and objects of the course which I 
propCAe to deliver. I have al rays been unwilling to 
waste in unprofitable inactivity that leisure which the 
first years of my profession , usually allow, and which 
diligent men, even with moderate^fulcnts, might often 
employ in a manner neither discreditable to them- 
selves, nor wholly useless to others. Desirous that 
my own leisure should not be consumed in sloth, I 
anxiously looked about for some way of filling it up, 
which might enable me, according to the measure of 
my humble abilities, to contribute somewhat to the 
stock of general usefulness. I had long been convinced 
that public lectures, which have been used in most 
ages and countries to teach the elements ^f al2ia«3t 

* This discourse was the preliminary one of a course of lec- 
tures dcliyerea in the hall of Xanco^’s Inn danng the spring of 
the year 1799. From the state of the origintl MSS. notes of 
these lectures, in the possession of the editor, ii would sSBUTthat 
the lecturer had trusted, with the exception of a few pMsages 
prepared m extenso^ to his powerful memory for all the aid that 
was required beyond what tuerd catchwords could supply. — En. 
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every part of learning, were the most convenient mode 
in which these elements could be taught ; — that they 
were the best adapted for the important purposes of 
awakening the attention of the student, of abridging 
his labours, of guiding his inquiries, of relieving the 
tediousness of private study, and of impressing on his 
recollection the principles of a science. I saw no .*eason 
why the law of England should be less adapted to this 
mode of instruction, or less likely to benefit by it, than 
any other part of knowledge. A leanied gentleman, 
however, had already occupied that ground* and 
will, I doubt not, persevere in the useful labour which 
he has undertaken. On his province it far from 
my wish to intrude. It appeared to me that a course 
of lectures on another science closely connected with 
aU liberal professional studies, and which had long 
been the subject of my own reading and reflection, 
might not only prove a m^^st useful introduction to 
the law of England, but might also become an in- 
teresting part of genwral study, anvl an important 
branch of the education of those who were not destined 
for the profession of the law. 1 was confirmed in my 
opinion by tlie asstv-t and ajiprobatioii of men, whose 
names, if it w(‘re becoming to mention them on so 
slight an occasion, would add authority to truth, and 
furnish some excuse {jven for error. Encouraged by 
their approbation, I jresolved witliout delay to com,- 
mence the undertaking, of wiiich I shall now proceed 
to give some account ; without interrupting the pro- 
gress of my discourse, by anticipating or answering 
the remarks of those who may, perhaps, sneer at me 
depft'’tnre from the usual course of my profession, 
because 1 am desirous of ''mploying in a rational and 
V|eful pursuit that leisure, the sam^ men would 

have required, ho account if it had been wasted on 
triiirs^or even, abused in ^djipation. 

*" See “ A SylLihus of Lecturer on the Law of England, to be 
delivered in Li^colu's-Iun Hall by Nolan, Esq.’* 
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The science which teaches the rights and duties of 
men and of states, has, in modem times, been called 
‘‘ the law of nature and nations.” Under this compre- 
honsive title are included the rules of morality, as they 
prescribe the conduct of private men towards each 
other in all the various relations of human life; .as 
they regulate both the obedience of citizens to the laws, 
and the authority of the magistrate in framing laws, 
and administering government; and as they modify 
the intercourse of ind(‘pendent commonwealths in 
peace, and 2)rescribe limits to their hostility in war. 
This important science comprehends only that part 
of privah\40tjiics which is capable of being reduced to 
fixed and general rules. Jt considers on^ ' those 
general principles of jurisprudence snid polities which 
the wisdom of the lawgiver adai)ts to the peculiar 
situation of his own country, and which the skill of 
the statesman applies to the more fi:ictuating and in- 
finitely varying circumstAncc's which elfect its imme- 
diate yelfare and safety. “ For there are in nature 
certain fountains of justice whence all civil laws are 
derived, but as streams ; and like as waters do take 
tinctures and tastes from the soils ^ rough which they 
run, so do civil laws vary according to the regions 
and governments >\hcre they are })lantcd, though they 
proceed from the same fountains.”* 

On the great questions of morality, of politics, 
and of municipal law, it is the object of this science 
to deliver only tliose fundamental truths of which the 
particular application is as extensive as the whole 
private and public conduct of men; — to discover tliose 
^‘fountains of justice,” without pursuing the/istreanw ” 
through tlie endless variety of their course. But 
another part^of tJie subje^ to be treated with greater 

• Advancement of^Lcamii|^'^oolw ii. I liifvc not been de- 
terred by some petty incon^ity of metaphor ttom qnotirf^his 
noble sentence. Mr. llumc had, perhaps, this sentence in his 
recollection, when he Avrote a rmarkable passage of his works. 
See ^ Essays, vol. ii. p. SdS. * ^ 
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fulness and minuteness of application; namely, that 
important branch of it which profe«ises to regulate 
the relations and intercourse of states, and more 
especially (both on account of their greater perfec« 
tion and their more immediate reference to use), the 
regulations of that intercourse as they aie molded 
by the uses of the civilised nations of Chnstc;idom. 
Here this science no longer rests on general principles. 
That provinee of it which we now call the “ law of 
nations,” has, in many of its pai ts, acquired among 
European ones much of the piceision and certainty 
of positive law ; and the pii ticulai s of that law are 
chiefly to be found in the woiks ot those ^'ters who 
have treated the science of which I now*spcak. It is 
because they have classed (in a m inner which seems 
peculiar to modern times) the duties of individuals 
with those of nations, and estabhslied then obligation 
on similar giounls, that tlje wjiole science has been 
called " the law of nature and nations ” 

Whether this appella^^ion be the happiest tha^ could 
have been chosen for the science, and by what steps 
it came to bo adopted among our modem moralists 
and lawyers*, are^i^quiiies, perhaps, of more curiosity 

• The learned reader is awaic that the “jus natures” and 
“jus gentium” of the lionuiii lawyers aie phiists ol very differ- 
ent import from the modern pnrascs “ liw of natuie ” aiul “law 
of npitions” “Jus iiaturalo,” XJlpnn, “c&t quod natura 
omnia dnimalia docuit” Quod uatiualib ratio inter omnes ho- 
mines constitiiit, id apud omius peixqm custoditui , vocatuiqne 
JUS gentium.” But they sometimes neglect this subtle distinction 
— “ Jure natuiali quod appcUatur jus gentium ” “ Jus female ” 
wai the Romm tcim for our law of nations “Belli quidem 

a Eitas saiKtissimc populi JRom feci ill jiiie persenpta est ” De 
CHS, lib 1 enj) 11 Oiii lean ed civilian Zouch has accordingly 
> Atitled his woik, “ De Jure Feciali, sue de Juie inter Gentes.” 
/ho Chancellor D’Agiiesseau, probably without knowing the 
work of Zoueh, Suggest* d ttfat tins law should be called, “ Droit 
entAf'iSb Gens ” ^(Envies, vol ii p 337 ), in which he has been 
followed by a late ingenious wnter, Mr Bentham (Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, p 324.) Perhaps 
these learned wnters do emplo{r a vhrase which expresses the 
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than use, and ones which, if they* deserve any where to 
be deeply pursued, will be pursued with more propriety 
in a full examination of the subject than within the 
short limits of an introductory discourse. Names arc, 
however, in a great measure arbitrary; but the dis- 
tribution of knowledge into its parts, though it mpy 
often perhap-5 be varied with little disadvantage, yet 
certainly depends upon some fixed principles. The 
modern metliod of considering individual and natio]^al 
morality as the subjects of the same science, seems to^ 
me as con\enient and reasonable an arrangement as 
can be adopted. The same rules of inoralil} which 
hold togc^Jier men in families, and which form families 
into commonwealths, also link together these common- 
wealths as members of the* grc'at society of mankind. 
Commonwealths, as well as juivate men, ai*e liable to 
injury, and capable of beiietit, irom each other; it is, 
therefore, their interest, as^woll as tli^ir duty, to rever- 
ence, to practise, and to enforce those rules of justice 
which^coiitrol an i restrain injury, — which regulate and 
augmemt benefit, — which, even in their present imper- 
fect observance, preser^ e ci^ ilised states in a tolerable 
condition of security from* wropg, and which, if 
they could be generally obeyed, would establish, and 
permanently maintain, the well-being of the univer- 
sal commonwealth of the human race. It is th(*refore 
with justice, that one ])art of this sci(*nee has been called 
“the natural law of indtvidttals,^^ and the other the 
natural law oi states and it is too obvious to require 
observation*, that tlie ajqdication of both these laws, of 
the former as much as of the latter, is modified and va- 
ried by customs, conventions, character, an^situatl^n. 
With a view to these principles, the writers on general 

subject of thi^^law with more accuracy than>our common lan- 
guage ; but I doubt ht tber innovadons in tht^erms of science 
riways repay ns by tltcir superior precision for the uncwi^nty 
and confusion which the change occasions. 

* This remark is suggested by an objection of Vattel, which is 
more specious than solid. £ee lis Preliminaries, § 6. 
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jurisprudence have considered states as moral persons ; 
a mode of expression which has been cslled a fiction of 
law, but which may be regarded with more propriety 
as a bold metaphor, used to convey the important 
truth, that nations, thoiigh they acknowledge no 
cqpimon superior, and neither can, nor ought, to be 
subjected to human punishment, are yet under same 

obligations mutually to in’actise honesty and humanity, 
which would have bound individuals, — if the latter 
could be conceived ever to have subsisted without the 
protecting restraints of government, and if they were 
not compelled to the discharge of their duty by the 
just authority of magistrate's, and by tho^holesome 
terrors of the Lws. With the same vfPws this law 
has been styled, and (notwithstanding the objections 
of some writers to the vaguenesb of the language) 
appears to have been staled with great propriety, 
the law of natyjre It may with sufficient correct- 
ness, or at least by an eaty metaphor, be called a 
“ law,” inasmucli as i]^ is a supremev invariabl^e, and 
uncontrollable rule of conduct to all men, the viola- 
tion of which is avenged by natural punishments, 
necessarily flowing ,/roiA the constitution of thingi^ 
and as fixed and inevitable as the order of nature. 
It is “ the law of nature,” because its general pre- 
cepts are essentially adapted to promote the happiness 
of man, as long r s lie remains a being of the same 
nature with which he is a., present endowed, or, in 
other words, as long as he continues to be man, in all 
the variety of times, places, and circumstances, in 
which he has been known, or can be imagined to 
e^t ; because it is disco verablh by natural reason, and 
suitable fd’our natural constitution; and because its 
fitness and wisdom are founded on the general nature 
jf human beings, and not on any of tho&e temporary 
and^cidentat situations in which tjiey may be placed. 
It IS with still moie propriety^ and indeed with the 
highest strictness, and the most perfect accuracy, 
considered as a law, wheit, according to those just 
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and magnificent views which philosophy and religion 
open to us of the government of the world, it is re- 
ceived and reverenced as the sacred code, promul- 
gated by the great Legislator of the Universe for tho 
guidance of Ilis creatures to happiness ; — guarded and 
enforced, as our own experience may inform us, by 
tho penal sanctions of shame, of remorse, of infamy, 
and of misery ; and still farther enforced by tho rea- 
sonable expectation of yet more awful penalties in a 
future and more permanent state of existence. It^ is 
the contemplation of the law of natui'e under this 
full, mature, and perfect idea of its higli origin and 
transceiidant dignity, that called forth the enthusiasm 
of the groaictrt men, and the greatest writers of ancient 
and modern times, in tliose sublime descriptions, in 
which they ha\ e exhausted all the powers of language, 
and surpassed all tho other exertions, even of their own 
eloquence, in the display of its beaut;^j Jiiid majesty. It 
is of this law that Ciedro itas .spoken in so many parts 
of his writings, pot only Avith all the splendour and 
oopiofiSness of eloquence, but with the scmsibility of a 
man of virtue, and with the gravity and comprehen- 
sion of a philosopher.* It is of this law that Hooker 
speaks in so sublime ajjtrain : — ‘"^^f Law, no less can 
be said, than that iier seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven 

* “ Est quidem vera lex recta ratio, naturae congi’ucns, diffusa 

in omnes, constans, benipitcrn<i; quse vocct ad oilicium jubehdo, 
vetando a fraiide deterreat, quaj tanicu nc(iuc probos frustra 
jubet aut vutat, neque improbos jubendo aut vttando movet. 
Huic legi ncquo obrogari fas cst, neque dcrogari ex bac aliquid 
licet, neque tota abrogari potent Nee verd aut per senatum aut 
per populum solvi hac lege pobsumus : neque est qv.iarcndus ex- 
planator aut interpres ejus alius. Nee crit alia lex liomo;, alia 
Athenis, alia nunc, alia postbac ; sed ct omnes gentes ct omni* 
tempom una lejpet sempitema, et immutabilis ^ontinebit ; unus- 
que erit communis quasi magister et iifipcrator oidnium Dcus, ille 
iegis hujus inventor, dlSceptator, lator : cui qui non parebl^^pse 
se fugiet et naluram haminik ai^pernabitur, atquc hoc ip^ luet 
maximas posnas, etiamsi csetera suppUcia, qua» putantur, effugerit.** 
— De Bepub. lib. iii. cap. 2% t 
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fund earth do her homage, »the le^at aa feeling 
her care, the greatest hs not exempt^ from her 
power; hoth angels and men, fuxd creAtoreB of what 
condition soever, though eacH in dhO^rent sort and 
manner, yet all with uniform consent admiring her 
as^the mother of their peace and joy.”* 

Let not those who, to use the language of same 
Hooker, “ talk of truth,’* without “ ever sounding the 
depth from whence it springeth,” hastily take it for 
granted, that these great masters of eloquence and 
reason were led astray by the specious delusions of 
mysticism, from the sober consideiation of the true 
grounds of morality in the natuie, necej^itiea^and 
interests of man. They studied anil taiJgirt the prin- 
ciples of morals ; but they thought it still more ne- 
cessary, and more wise, — a much nobler task, and 
more becoming a true philor»opher, to inspire men 
with a lo^e and reverence for virtue. f They were 
not contented with elementary sjieculations r they 
examined the foundatyms of our duty ; but they felt 
and cherished a most natural, a most seemly, la most 
rational entliusiasm, when they contemplated the ma- 
jestic edifice whi^ji 1 eared on these solid found- 
ations. They devoted the highest exertions of their 
minds to spread that beneficent enthusiasm among 
men. They conseciated as a homage to Virtue the 
most perfect fruits of their genius. If these grand 
sentiments of “the good and fair” have sometimes pre- 
vented them from delivering the principles of ethics 
with the nakedness and dryness of science, at least we 
must own that the} have chosen the better part, — 
that thej^ have pri ferred virtuous feeling to moral 

I * EccUbiastical Polity, book i. in the conclusion 
* f Age verd /iibibns constitutis, ut fidcm cAicre et justitiam 
retmere iliscercilt, et aliis ^arerc sud voluntatc consucsccrent, ac 
noMnodo laboies exupiendos communis commodi causd. sed 
etiam vitam amittendam cxistimarcnt ; qui tandem fieri potuit, 
niri homines ea, qum rations inveiUBsent, eloquentUL persuadere 
potuissent?” — De Invent. Khei lihtL cap. 2. 
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theory, and practical bonefit to speculative exactness. 
Perhaps these wise men may have supposed that tho 
minute dissectioa and anatomy of Virtue might, to the 
ill-judging eye, weakeh the charm of her beauty. 

It is not fer me to attempt a theme which has per- 
liaps been exhausted by these great writers. I jjm 
indee^ much less called upon to display the worth 
and usefulness of the Jaw of nations, than to vindicate 
myself from presumption in attemi^ting a subject 
wliich has been already handled by so many masters. 
For tho purpose of that vindication it will be neces- 
sary to sketch a very short and sliglit account (for 
such in this place it must unavoidably be) of tho pro- 
gress and pf(*sent state of the sciemee, and of that 
succession of able writers who have gradually brought 
it to its present perfection. • 

We have no Greek or Roman treatise remaining on 
tho law of nations. From the title ^f onc^of the lost 
works of Aristotle, il appears that Ik composed a 
treatise on the laws of war which, if we had tho 
good "Tortune to possess it, would doubtless have 
amply satisfied our curiosity, and would have taught 
us both the practice of the* ancient nations and tho 
opinions of their moralists, with that depth and pre- 
cision which distinguish tho other works of that great 
philosopher. We can now only imperfectly collect 
that practice and those opinions from various pas- 
sages which arc scattered over the writings of phi- 
losophers, historians, poets, and orators. When the 
time shall arrive for a more full consideration of the 
state of the government and manners of jthe ancient 
world, I hliall bo abh*, perhaps, to offer satisfactory 
reasons why tlicso enlightened nations did not sepa- 
rate from tli(* general province of ethics tliat part of 
morality wliTcli regulates the interccairse of states, 
and erect it into jin independent science. It would 
require a long discussion to unfold the various causes 

♦ Aucaiti^arcirwy wo\cfJLtay. 

A A • 
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which united the inodom nations of Europo into a 
closer society, — which linked them together by the 
firmest bands of mutual dependence, and which thus, 
in process of time, gave to the law that regulated their 
intercourse, greater importance, higher improvement, 
ajjd more binding force. Among these causes^ we 
may enumerate a common extraction, a common reli- 
gion, similar manners, institutions, and languages; 
in earlier ages the authority of the See of Romo, and 
the extravagant claims of the imperial crown; in 
later times the connections of trade, the jealousy of 
power, the refinement of civilisation, the cultivation 
of science, and, above all, that general mjldness of 
character and manners which arose filSm the com- 
bined and progressive influence of chivalry, of com- 
merce, of learning, and of religion. Nor must wo 
omit the similarity of those political institutions which 
in every country that had becui over-run by the 
Gothic conquerors, bore discernible marks (which the 
revolutions of succeeding ages had obscured, but not 
obliterated) of the rude but bold and noble outline of 
liberty that was originally sketched by the hand of 
these geneious barbarians. These ami many other 
causes conspired to unite tliQ^ nations of Europe 
in a more intimate connection ahd a more constant 
intercourse, and, of consequence, made the regulation 
of th(*ir intercourse m6re necessary, and the law that 
was- to govern it more impo tant. In proportion as 
they approached to the condition of provinces of the 
same empire, it became almost as essential that Europo 
should have a precise and comprehensive code of the 
law of nations, as that each country should have a 
system of municipal law. The labours of the learned, 
accordingly, began to bo directed to tliis subject in 
sixteenth century, soon after the revival of learn- 
ing^and after that regular distribution of power and 
temtory which has subsisted, with little variation, 
until our times. The critical examination of these 
early writers would perhftps pot be very interesting 
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in an extensive work, and it would bo unpardonable 
in a short discourse. It is sufficient to observe that 
they were all more or less shackled by the barbarous 
philosophy of the schools, and that they were impeded 
in their progress by a timorous deference for the 
inferior and technical parts of the Roman law, with- 
out rg-ising their \icws to the comprehensive* prin- 
ciples which will for over inspire mankind with vene- 
ration for that grand monument of human wisdom. 
It was only, indeed, in the sixteenth century that the 
Roman law was first studied and understood as a 
science connected with Roman history and literature, 
and illustrated by men whom Ulpian and Papinian 
would not have disdained to acknowledge a*- their 
successors.* Among the writers of that age wo may 
perceive the inellectual attempts, the partial advances, 
the occasional 'streaks of light which always precede 
groat discoveries, and wo^ks that arg to instruct pos- 
terity. 

The reductioiv of the law of nations to a system was 
reserved for Grotius. It was oy the advice of Lord 
Bacon and Peircsc that he undertook this arduous 
task. He produced a work'whjch we now, indeed, 
justly deem imperfe(*t .buA which is perhaps the most 
complete that the world has yet owed, at so early a 
stage in the progrc’ss of any science, to the genius and 
learning of one man. So great is the uncertainty of 
posthumous rej)uttition, an(l so liable is the fame 6ven 
of the greatest m(*n to be obscured by those new 
fashions of thinking and writing which succeed each 
other so rapidly among poli»hed nations, that Grotius, 
who filled so large a space in the eye of hj^ contem- 
poraries, is' now perhaps known to some of my readers 
only by name. Yet if we fairly estimate both his 
* « 

* Cujacius Brksonius, Ilottom^ifus &-c., See Gravina 
Origines Juris CiMlis*(Lips. 1737), pp. 132 — ras. LcibiMz, a 
gi'GHt mathematician as as philosopher, declares that he 
knows nothing which approaclufs so near to the method and 
precision of Qcometiy as th« Roman law. — Op. vok iv. p. 254. 

A A 2 • 
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endowments and his virtues, we may justly consider 
him as one of the most memorable men who have done 
honour to modern times. He combined the discharge 
of the most important duties of active and public life 
with the attainment of that exact and various learning 
which is generally the portion only of the recluse 
student. lie was distinguished as an advocate, and a 
magistrate, and he composed the most valuable works 
on the law of his own country ; he was almost equally 
celebrated as an historian, a scholar, a poet, and a 
divine; — a disinterested statesman, a philosophical 
lawyer, a patriot who united moderation with firm- 
ness, and a theologian who was taugh^andour by 
his learning. UnnuTit(‘d exile did ndt damp his 
patriotism; the bitterness of controversy did not ex- 
tinguish his charity. The siigacity of liis numerous 
and fierce adversaries could not discover a blot on his 
character ; 'and in tlic midst of all the hard trials and 
galling provocations of a turbulent political life, he 
never once deserted his friends when they were un- 
fortunate, nor insulted his enemies when they were 
weak. In times of the most furious civil and religious 
faction he preserved his hame uiisjmtteil, and he knew 
how to reconcile* fidelity * is own party, with 
moderation towards his opponents. 

Such was the man vyho was destined to give a now 
form to the law of nations, or rather to create a 
science, of wlxich only rude ketches and undigested 
matei’ials wen* .scatt(*red over the writings of those 
who had gone before liim. By tracing the laws of 
his country to their principles, he was led to the con* 
tcmplatit^. of the law of nature, which lie justly con- 
sidered as the parent of all municipal law.* Few 
V. ^rks were more celebrated than that of Grotius in 
Ills own day^,* and inj the ago which succeeded. It 
hasjKhowever„been the fashion of t]ie last half-century 
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to deprcciato liis work as a shapeless compilation, in 
which reason lies buried under a mass of authorities 
and quotations. This fashion originated among French 
wits and deolaimers, and it has been, 1 know not for 
what reason, adopted, though with far greater modera- 
tion*and decency, by some respectable writers among 
ourselves. As to those who first used this language, 
the most candid supposition that we can make with 
respect to them is, that they never read the work ; 
for, if they had not been deterred from the perusal of 
it by such a formidable display of Greek characters, 
they must soon have discovered that Grotius never 
quotes <\n any subject till he has first appealed to 
some principles, and often, in my humble e'linioii, 
though not always, to the soundest and most rational 
principles. * 

But another sort of answer is due to some of those* 
who have criticised prqfius, and fJiat answer might 
bo given in the words of Giotius himself. *1* He was 
not qf such a stupid and servile cast of mind, as to 
quote the opinions of poets or orators, of historians 
and philosophers, as those of judges, from whose 
decision there was no a])peal. Jle quotes them, as he 
tells us himself, a^* "'’.5«jr<t4s^*^vhose conspiring testi- 
mony, mightily stnmgtliened and confirmed by their 
discordance on almost every other subject, is a con- 
clusive proof of the unanimity of the whole human 
race on the great rules of duty and the fundanlcntal 
principles of morals. On aiudi matters, poets and 
orators arc the most unexceptionable of all witnesses ; 
for they address themselves to the general feelings 
and sympathies of mankind; they are neitiier warped 
by systemi nor perverted by sophistry ; they can attain 
none of their ^objects, they can neither plcaso nor i)er- 
suade, if they dwell on moral fentimeR^ not in unison 

• % B7 

• Dr. Paley, Principles of Moral and Political Pliilcsophy, 
pref. pp. xiv. xv. I 

t De Jure Belli, prolegf § 40. 
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with those, of their readers. No system of moral 
philosophy can surely disregard the general feelings 
of human nature and the according judgment of all 
ages and nations. But where are these feelings and 
that judgment recorded and preserved? In those 
vcBy writings which Grotius is gravely blamed for 
having quoted. The usages and laws of nations, the 
events of history, the opinions of philosophers, the 
sentiments of orators and poets, as well as the obser- 
vation of common life, are, in truth, the materials out 
of which the science of morality is formed ; and those 
who neglect them are justly chargeable with a vain 
attempt to philosophise without regard to and ex- 
perience, — the sole foundation of all true philosophy. 

If this were merely an obje<*tion of taste, I should 
bo willing to «allow that Grotius has indeed poured 
forth his learning with a profusion that sometimes 
rather encumbers ithan adorrjs li,is work, and whi(*h is 
not always necessary to the illustration of his subject. 
Yet, even in making tlyit concession, i should lyither 
yield to the taste of others than speak from my own 
feelings. I own that such richness and splendour of 
literature have a potyerful charm for me. They fill 
my mind with an endle^j of dcdightfiil n'col- 

lections and associations. They relieve the under- 
standing in its progress through a vast science, by 
calling up the memory of great men and of interesting 
events. By this means we sei the truths of morality 
clothed with all the eloquence, — not that could be 
produced by the powers of one man, — but that could 
bo bestowed on them by the collective genius of the 
world. EJjfon Virtue and Wisdom themselves acquire 
new majesty in my eyes, wl on I thus sec all the great 
HE liters of thinking and writing called together, as it 
w^re, from all Jhnes and, countries, to do tfiem homage, 
and tQ appear ]n their train, . 

'But this is no place for discussions of taste, and 1 
am very ready to own that mine may be corrupted. 
The work of Grotius is lialAc U a more serious objec- 
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tion, though I do not recollect that it has ever been 
made. Jlis method is inconvenient and unscientific : 
ho has inverted the natural order. That natural 
order undoubtedly dictates, that we should first search 
for the original principles of the science in human 
nature ; then apply them to the regulation of the con- 
duct of individuals ; and lastly employ them for the 
decision of those difficult and comidicated questions 
that arise with respect to the intercourse of nations. 
But Grotius has chosen the revcTse of this method, 
lie begins with the consideration of the states of peace 
and war, and he examines original principles only 
occasionally and incidentally as they grow out of the 
questions wliich he is called upon to decide. T« is a 
necessary consequence of this disorderly method, — 
v/hich exhibits the (‘loments of the science in the form 
of scattered digressions, that he seldom employs suffi- 
cient discussion on thei^e fundamental truths, and 
never in the jdace where such a disc ussioiT would bo 
most jnstruetive*to the reader.^ 

This ilefect in the plan of Grotius was perceived, 
and supplied, by Puffendorff, who restored natural 
hiAv to that superiority which belonged to it, and, 
with great propriety law of nations ae 

only one main branch of the parent stock. Without 
the genius of his master, and with very inferior learn- 
ing, ho has yet treated tliis subject with sound sense, 
with clear method, with extensive and accurate kftow- 
ledge, and with a copiousness of detail sometimes 
indeed tedious, but always instructive and satisfactory. 
His work will be always studied by those who spare 
no labour to acquire a deep knowledge of tj^e subject; 
but it will,* ill our times, I fear, bo oftener found on 
the shelf than j^n the desk of the general student In 
the time of Mr. Locke it was cqnsidered as the manual 
of those who were .intended for active iJo ; but yj the 
present age, I believe it; will be found that men of busi- 
ness are too much occupied, — men of letters are too 
fastidious, — and men of the world too indolent, for the 
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Study or even the perusal of such works. Far bo it 
from me to derogate from the real and great merit of 
so useful a writer as Puffendorff. Ilis treatise is a 
mine in which all his successors must dig. *1 only 
presume to suggest, that a book so prolix, and so 
utterly void of all the attractions of composition, is 
likely to repel many readers who are intcrestednin its 
subject, and who might perhaps be disposed to acquire 
some knowledge of the principles of public law. 

Many other circumstances might be mentioned, 
which conspire to prove that neither of the great 
works of which I have spoken, has superseded the 
necessity of a new attempt to lay beforjj the public 
a system of the law of nations. The language of 
Science is so completely changed since both these 
works were written, that whoever was now to employ 
their teniis in his moral reasonings would bo almost 
unintelligible to of his^hej^rers or readers, — and 
to some among them too who are neither ill qualified, 
nor ill disposed, to btu^*y such subjects with consider- 
able advantage to themselves. The learned, indeed, 
well know how little novelty or variety is to be found 
in scientific disputi*s^ The same truths and the same 
^pprors have been repeair h fxeSMge to age, with little 
variation but in the language ; and novelty of expres- 
sion is often mistaken^ by the ignorant for substantial 
discovery. Perhajin, too, very nearly the same portion 
of genius and judgment has oecn exerted in most of 
the various forms under which science has been cul- 
tivated at different periods of liistory. The superiority 
of those writers who continue to bo read, perhaps 
often consists chieliy in taste, in prudence, in a happy 
choice of subject in a *'avourablo moment, in an 
a|rccabl(i style, in the good fortune of a prevalent 
language, or jh other, advantages which are either 
acci^C^l^^h or .are the result rather, of the secondary, 
than of the highest, faculties of* the mind. But these 
reflections, while they moderate the pride of invention, 
and dispel the extravagant conceit of superior illu- 
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mination, yet servo to prove the use, and indeed the 
necessity, of ^ composing, from time to time, new 
systems of science adapted to the opinions and lan- 
guage of each succeeding period. Every ago must 
be taught in its own language. If a man were now 
to begin a discourse on ethics with an account of the 

moral entities ” of Puffendorff he would speak an 
unknown tongue. 

It is not, however, alone as a mere translation of 
former writers into modern language that a new 
system of public law seems lik(dy to bo useful. The 
ago in which we live possesses many advantages which 
are peculiarly favourable to such an undertaking. 
Since the composition of the great works of C *'otius 
and PufFendortf, a more modest, simple, and intelli- 
gible philosophy has been introduced into the schools ; 
which has indeed been grossly abused by sophists, 
but which, from the jime^ of Lockf^ has neen culti- 
vated and improved by a 8ucce.-.sion of d^ciples worthy 
of thejr illustrious master. 'Vy^e are flius enabled to 
discuss with precision, and to (explain with clearness, 
the principles of the science of human nature, which 
are in themselves on a level with the capacity of every 
man of good sense, and Jii only appeared to b# 
abstruse fj’om the unprofitable subtleties with which 
they were loadcMl, and the barbarous jargon in which 
they wore expressinl. The deepest doctrines of mo- 
rality have since that time been treated in the pefspi- 
cuous and popuhar style, an<l with some degree of tiic 
beauty and eloquence of tlie ancient moriilists. That 
philosophy on which are founded the principles of 
our duty, i^ it has not become more certawi (for mo- 

♦ I do not mcgB to impc<ach the soundness of any part of Puf- 
fendorff *s reasoning founded on mofal entitios : it may be ex- 
l»laincd in a manner consistent with the most*just philosophy. 
He used, as every 'VMitcr must do, the scientific* language *0f his 
own time, I only assert lhat, to those who arc unacquainted 
with ancient i^stems, his philosophical vocabulary is obsolete and 
unintelligible. • * ^ 
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rality admits no discoveries), is at least less “ harsli 
and crabbed,” less obscure and haughty in its lan- 
guage, and less forbidding and disgusting in its appear- 
ance, than in the days of our ancestors. If this 
progress of leaning towards popularity has engen- 
dered (as it must be owned that it has) a multitude 
of superficial and most mischi(‘vous sciolists, the an- 
tidote must come from the saino quarter with the 
disease : popular reason can alone correct popular 
sophistry. 

Nor is this the only advantage which a writer of 
the present age would poss(\ss ov(t the celebrated 
jurists of the last century. Since that Jiine vast ad- 
ditions have been made to the stock of our knowledge 
of human nature. Many dark periods of history have 
since been explored : many hitlu^rto unknown regions 
of the globe have been visit(»d and described by 
travellers and navigators ^lot, less intelligent than 
intrepid. We may be said to stand at the contluenco 
of the greatest 'numb(*r,.of streams of dvuowledgq. flow- 
ing from the most distant sources that ever met at 
one point. Wo are not confined, as the learned of the 
last age generally w<?re, to the history of those re- 
nowned nations wlio vm** masters in literature. 
We can bring before us man in a lower and more 
abject condition than any in which he was ever before 
seen. The records have oe(*n partly opened to us of 
thos6 mighty empires of Asia * where the beginnings 


* I cannot prevail on myself to pass over this subject without 
paying my humble tribute to the memory of Sir William Jones, 

who has lin'd so successfully in Oriental literature; whoso 
fine genius, pure taste, unwearied industry, unrivalled and almost 
prodigious variety of ac({utrcmen.5, — not to spoak of his amiable 
mr'|ners, and spotless int'gritj, — must fill cv^'iy one who culti- 
wt «cs or admires tetters witR reverence, tinged with a melancholy 
whicl»£he rccollcrtion of tiis recent death «is so well adapted to 
inspire. I hope I shall be pardoned if I add my applause to the 
genius and learning of hir. I^la»rice, who treads in the steps of 
his illustrious friend, and ivho has bc^irailcd liis death in a strain 
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of civilisation are lost in tlie darkness of an unfathom* 
able antiquity. Wo can make hunpn society pass in 
review before our mind, from the brutal and helpless 
barbarism of Terra del Fucpfo, and the mild and 
voluptuous savages of Otaheite, to the tame, but 
ancient and immoveable civilisation of China, which 
bestows^its own arts on every successive race of con- 
querors, — to the meek and servile natives of Ilindos- 
tan, who preserve tlieir ingenuity, their skill, and their 
science, througli a long series of ages, under the yoke 
of for(*ign tyrants, — and to the gross and incorrigible 
rudeness of the Ottomans, inca])ablc of improvement, 
and extingui sluing the remains of civilisation .among 
their unhappy subjects, once the most ingei )us na- 
tions of the (*artli. We can examine almost every 
imaginable vari(*ty in tli(‘ character, raannei*s, opinions, 
feelings, prejudices, and institutions of manjeind, into 
which they can be throbWiu either byHho rud^jness of 
barbarism, or by the capricious (‘orrupti^rt^f refine- 
ment, by thosi* innumerable ^combinations of cir- 
cumstances, which, both in these opposite conditions, 
and in all the intennediate stages between them, influ- 
ence or direct tlu* course of human^nflairs. History, if 
I may be allowed the expiu^tslv.i, is now a vast museum, 
in which specimens of every variety of human nature 
may be studied. From these great accessions to know- 
ledge, lawgivers and statesmen, but, above all, moralists 
and political philosophers, may reap the most impor- 
tant instruction. They may plainly discover in all 
the useful and beautiful variety of governments and 
institutions, and under all •the fantastic multitude of 
usages and ytes which have prevailed am^ng men, 
the same fundamental, comprehensive tritths, the 
sacred mastcr-^jinciples which are the guardians of 
human society, recognised and revered (Vith few and 
slight exceptions) by every nation upon earth, ^ind 

V 

of genuine and beautiful poetry, nit unworthy of happier periods 
of our English literature. • * ^ 
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uniformly taught (with still fewer exceptions) by a 
succession of wis^men from the first dawn of specu- 
lation to the prescuit moment. Tlie exceptions, few 
as they arc, will, on more reflection, bo fo’md rather 
apparent than real. If wc could raise ourselves to 
that height from which we ought to survey so vast a 
subject, these exceptions would altogether oranish; 
the brutality of a handful of savages would disappear 
in the immenso i^rospect of human nature, and the 
murmurs of a few licentious sophists would not ascend 
to break the general harmony. This consent of man- 
kind in first principles, and this endless variety in 
their application, which is one among uiany valuable 
truths >vhich we may collect from our present exten- 
sive acquaintance with the history of man, is itself of 
vast importance. Much of the majesty and authority 
of virtue is derived from their consent, and almost tho 
whole of pVaefioal wisdom founded on their variety. 

What ioiiA-Yr age could ha\e supplied fliets for such 
a wo^'k as that of Moijtcsquieu? lie. indeed has been, 
perhaps justly, chai’ged with abusing this advantage, 
by the undistingui filing adoption of the njirratives of 
travellers of very jliAhrent degrees of accuracy and 
veracity. But if yfc iJ^ireCiantly confess the justness 
of this objection; if we are compelled to own that he 
exaggerates the influence of climate, — that he Jiscribes 
too much to the foresight and forming skill of legis- 
lat6rs, and far too little t(' time and circumstances, in 
the growth of political constitutions, — that the sub- 
stantial character and essential difibrences of govern- 
ments are often lost and confounded in his technical 
languageL,and arrangement, — that he oftqn bends the 
free and irregular outline of nature to the imposing but 
fallacious geometrical legularity of sj''stem, — that he 
/has chosen i\,Jityle of ‘itfected abruptness, sententious- 
ncs^^and vivacity, ill suited to the gravity of his 
subject; — after all the^e conoessions (for his fame is 
large enough to spare maiiy concessions), the Spirit of 
Laws will still n^main neJt only one of the most solid 
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and durable monuments of the powers of the human 
mind, but a striking evidence of the inestimable ad- 
vantages which political philosophy may receive from 
a wide survey of all the various conditions of human 
society. 

In the present century a slow and silent, but vcjy 
substai^tial, mitigation Inis taken place in the practice 
of war ; and in proportion as tiiat mitigated practice 
has received the sanction of time, it is raised from 
the rank of mere usage, and becomes part of the law 
of nations. Whoever will compare our present modes 
of warfare with the system of Grotius* wU clearly 
discern the immense improvements wJiich have taken 
place in that ffespect since the publication of nis work, 
during a period, perhaps in every point of view tlie 
happiest to be found in the history of the world. In 
the same period many important points of public law 
have been tlie subject of conteat Ix^th hy argument 
and by arms, of whieliNve lind either iio^-«ne5lion, or 
very obscure trac<?s, in th6 history of pwceding times. 

Thefo are other circumt>t antes to which I allude 
with hesitation and reluctance, though it must be 
owned that they afibrd to a Vriter of this age some 
degree of unfortunate ar<d dept^rfiblc advantage over 
his predecessors. Ilecent e\ents ha\c accumulated 
more terrible practical instruction on e\ery subject 
of politics than could have been in other times ac- 
quired by the experience of ages. Men’s wit sharp- 
ened by their passions has penetrated to the bottom 
of almost all political questions. Even the funda- 
mental rules of morality t^iemselves have, for the first 
time, unfortunately for mankind, become t|je subject 
of doubt aifd discussion. I shall consider it as ray 
duty to abstaii^’om all mention of these awful events, 
and of these controversies, , But tlje mind of that 
man must indeed Ije incurious and indocile, who has 

* Especially those chapters of the third book, entitled, “ Tcm- 
perameutum circa Captivos,’i &c.* 
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cither overlooked all these things, or reaped no in- 
struction from the contemplation of them. 

From these reflections it appears, that, since the 
composition of those two great works on the law of 
nature and nations which continue to bo the classical 
and standard works on that subject, we have gained 
fioth more convenirmt instruments of reasoning and 
more extensive materials for science, — that tlie code 
of war has been enlarged and improved, — that new 
questions have been practically decided, — and that 
new controversies have arisen regarding the inter- 
course of independent states, and the first principles 
of morality and civil government. 

Some readers may, liowever, think that in these 
observations which I offer to excuse fhe presumption 
of my own attempt, I liave omitted the mention of 
latter writeiN, to whom some* part of the remarks is 
not justly 'applicable. But, perhaps, further considera- 
tion will ^/*'mit me in the^judgment of such readers. 
Writers on particular questions of public law are not 
within the scope of ni^ observations. They have fur- 
nished the most valuable materials; but I speak only 
of a system. To the hirge work of Wolffius, the ob- 
servations which I lfa,ve .static on Puffendorft* as a book 
for general use, ^\ill surely apply with tenfold force. 
His abridger, Vat tel, deserves, indeed, considerable 
praise ; he is a v^ry ingenious, clear, elegant, and 
useful writer. But he only considers one part of this 
extensive subject, — nameiy, the law of nations, strictly 
so called ; and 1 cannot help thinking, that, even in 
^^this department of the science, he has adopted some 
^g^tful ^nd dangerous principles, — not to mention 
l^igjgmstant deficiency in that fulness < of example 
and whic!i so much embellishes and 

strenfftheiiA.J*®'^'^®^* hardly nece^ry to take any 
notice of the -book of Hcineccius, the best writer 
of elementary whom 1 am acquainted on 

any subject. author of superior 
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merit ; but he confines himself too much to the general 
principles of morality and politics, to require much 
observation from me in this place. The same reason 
will excuse me for passing over in silence the works 
of many philosophers and moralists, to whom, in the 
course of my proposed lectures, I shall owe and con- 
fess the greatest obligations; and it might perhaps 
deliver mo from the necessity of speaking of the work 
of Dr. Paley, if I were not desirous of this public op- 
portunity of professing my gratitude for the instruc- 
tion and pleasure which I have received from that 
excellent writer, who possesses, in so eminent a de- 
gree, those invaluable qualities of a moralist, — good 
sense, cautioU, sobriety, and perpetual re'orence to 
convenience and practice ; and who certainly is 
thought less original than he really is, merely because 
his taste and modesty have led him to disdain the 
ostentation of novelty, and because generally em- 
ploys more art to blend his own argunmioWi ^^ith the 
body of received^ opinions (so as that are scarce 
to be A'stinguished), than other*men, in the pursuit of 
a transient popularity, have exerted to disguise the 
most miserable common-placed in the shape of paradox. 

No writer since the time of Gxbtius, of Puffendorff, 
and of Wolf, has combined an investigation of the 
principles of natural and public law, with a full appli- 
cation of these principles to particular cases; and in 
these circumstances, I trust, it will not be dcemed«ex- 
travagant presumption in me to hope that I shall bo 
able to exliibit a view of this science, which shall, at 
Jeast, be. more intelligible stnd attractive«»to students, 
than the learned treatises of these celebrated men. 
I shall no^) proceed to state the general plan and 
subjects of the lectures in which I am to make this 
attempt. ^ , 

I. The being whose actions illie law ^ nature pro- 
fesses to regulate, is ij^an. It is on the knowledge 
of his nature that the sci^co of his duty must be 
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founded.* It is impossible to approach the threshold 
of moral philosophy without a previous examination 
of the faculties and habits of the human mind. Let 


no reader be repelled from tliis examination by the 
odious and terrible name of ‘‘metaphysics;” for it is, 
ip truth, nothing more than the employment of good 
sense, in observing our own thoughts, feelings, and 
actions ; and when the facts which are thus ooserved 
are expressed, as they ought to be, in plain language, 
it is, perhaps, above all other sciences, most on a level 
with the capacity and information of the generality 
of thinking men. When it is thus expressed, it 
requires no previous qualification, but a sound judg- 
ment perfectly to comprehend it; and those who wrap 
it up ill a technical and mysteriou^^ jargon, always 
give us strong reason to suspect that they are not 
philosojihers, but impostors. Whoever thoroughly 
und(‘rstands sucji a science, must be able to teach it 
plainly men of common sense. The proposed 

course will thicrefore op(*n with a yory short, alid, I 
liope, a very s'linjde *and intelligible account'^of the 
powers and operations of the human mind. By this 
plain statement of faefs, it 'vvill not be difficult to 
decide many eelebrhlod though frivolous and merely 
verbal, controversies which have long amused the lei- 
sure of the schools, and which owe both their fame 


and their exislcnce lo the ambiguous obscurity of 
sclfolastic language. It will, for example, only re- 
quire an appeal to every man’s experience, to piove 
that we often act jmrely from a regard to the happi- 
ness of othirs, and are fhcrefoi’c social beings ; and 
not ^necessary to be a consummate iudgo of the 
decep'ti®^^® of language, to despise thd sophistical 
trifler becau‘^e we OTerience a gra- 

f tification Til benevolent actions, we are therefore 

exclusively uniformly selfisji. A correct exa- 

* “ Natura enim c'^tpliMiida cst nobis ab hominis 
repetenda nalura»-iP® * 
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tiiltiittioii of facts will lead us to discoyet* that qtialii^ 
which is common to all virtuous actions, and whi^ 
distinguishes them from those which are vicious and 
criminal. But we shall see that it is nccessaiy for man 
to be governed, not^ by his ^own transient and hasty 
opinion upon the tendency of every particular action» 
but by«tliose fixed and unalterable rules, which are the 
joint result pf the impaitial judgment, the natural 
jeelings, ancf the embodied experience of mankind. 
The authority of these rules is, indeed, founded only 
on their tendency to promote private and public wel- 
fare^ but the morality of actions will appear solely to 
consist in thejr correspondence with the rule. By the 
help of this obvious distinction we shall \ xidicato a 
just theory, which, far fiom being modern, is, in fact, 
as ancient as philo'-oph}, both from plausible objec- 
tions, and from the odious imputation of supporting 
those absurd and monstroi^ systems Which haisOiboen 
built upon it. Beneficial tendency is foundation 
of riitijp, and tli(» criterion by y^hich Jpbits and sen- 
timents are to be tried: but it is neither the imme- 
diate standard, nor can it ^\er bo the principal 
motive of action. An action to, bo completely vir- 
tuous, must accord with moral rules, and must flow 
fi*om our natural feelings and afieetions, moderated, 
matured, and improved into steady habits of right 
conduct.* Without, however, dwelling longer on sub- 
jects which cannot bo clearly stated, unless they are 
fully unfolded, I content myself with observing, that 
it shall bo my object, in this proliminari^ but most 
fmportaitt, part of the course, to lay thoToundations 
of morality j)0 deeply in human nature, as ^ satisfy 
the coldest inquirer ; and, at the same time, to vin- 
dicate the pai^’^ount authority of the rules of our 
duty, all times, and in all plcvscs, ovelv all opinions 
of interest and speculations of benefit, so extensively, 
so universally, and so ftiviolably, as may well justify 

* ** 1^ aatem virtus nihil aha(A quam in se perfects atquo ad 
summum perducta natura.” i^g. hb. i. c. 8. ^ 
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the grandest and the most apparently extravagant 
effusions of moral enthusiasm. Tf, notwithstanding 
all my endeavours to deliver these doctrines with the 
utmost simplicity, any of my auditors should still 
reproach me for introducing such abstruse matters, I 
must shelter myself behind the authority of the wisest 
of men. “ If they (the ancient moralists), before they 
had come to the popular and received notions of 
virtue and vice, liad staid a little longer upon the 
inquiry concerning the roots of good and evil^ they had 
given, in my opinion, a great light to that which fol- 
lowed; and especially if they had consulted with 
nature, they had made their doctrines less prolix, and 
more profound.” * What Lord Bacon desired for the 
mere gratideation of scientific curiosity, the welfare 
of mankind now imperiously demands. Shallow sys- 
tems of metaphysics have given birth to a brood of 
abomip^ble and ^pestilential paradoxes, which nothing 
but a moF^f ^irofound philosophy can destroy. How- 
ever we mayj'perhap*^ lament the necessity of discus- 
sions which majr shake the habitual reverence of some 
men for those rules which it is the chief interest of all 
men to practise, we have now no choice left. We 
must either dispute, or abandon tho ground. Undis- 
tinguishing and unmerited invectives against philo- 
sophy will only harden sophists and their disciples in 
tho insolent conceit, that they are in possession of an 
undisputed superiority reason; and that their 
antagonists have no arms to employ against them, but 
those of popular declamation. Let us not for a mo- 
ment even appear to suppose, that philosophical truth 
and hunvn happiness aie so irreconcilably at vari- 
ance. I cannot express my opinion on this subject 
60 well as in the words of a mostii^luable, though 
generally neglected v’^riter ; ‘‘ The science of abstruse 
leaiuiing, when completely attained, is like Achilles’s 
spear, that healed the wounds it had made before ; so 

u 
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this knowledge serves to repair the damage itself had 
occasioned, and this perhaps is all it is good for ; it 
casts no additional light upon the paths of life, but 
disperses the clouds with which it had overspread 
them before ; it advances not the traveller one step 
in his journey, but conducts him back again to th^ 
spot from whence he wandered. Thus the land of 
philosophy consists partly of an open champaign 
country, pas<«able by every common understanding, 
and partly of a range of woods, traversable only by 
the speculative, and where they too frequently delight 
to amuse themselves. Since then we shall be obliged 
to make ineiysions into this latter track, ai.d shall 
probably find it a region of obscurity, danger, and 
difficulty, it behoves us to use our utmost endeavours 
for enlightening and smoothing the way before us;”* 
We shall, however, remain in the forest ^nly long 
enough to visit the fouytaiiis of thosd stream** achich 
flow from it, and which water and fertiliie the culti- 
vated region of morals, to becpme a^uaintcd with 
the modes of warfare practised by it^avage inhabit- 
ants, and to learn the nu'uns of guaming our fair and 
fruitful land against their desoli^ting incursions. I 
shall hasten from speculations, to which I am na- 
turally, perhaps, but too prone, and proceed to the 
more profitable considc'raiion of our practical duty. 

The first and most simple part of ethics is that 
which regards the duties of private men towards each 
ether, wh(»n they are considered apart from the sanc- 
tion of positive laws. I say apart from that sanction, 
not antecedent to it ; for though we separate private 
from politicid duties for the sake of greater clearness 
and order reasoning, yet we arc not to be so de- 
luded by this arrangement of convenience as to 
suppose that human society ever has Vibsisted, or 
ever could subsist, without being protected by govern- 
ment^ and bound together bj^ laws. All these rela- 

^ » • 

• Light of Nature, vol. i. pref. p. xxxiii» 
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tivo duties of private life have been so copiously and 
beautifully treated by the moralists of antiquity, that 
few men will now choose to follow them, who are not 
actuated by the wild ambition of equalling Aristotle 
in precision, or rivalling Cicero in eloquence. They 
have been also admirably treated by modern moralists, 
among whom it would be gross injustice not to num- 
ber many of the preachers of the Christian religion, 
whoso peculiar character is that spirit of universal 
charity, which is fhe living principle of all our social 
duties. For it was long ago said, with great truth, 
by Lord Hacon, “ that there nc\ er was any philo- 
sophy, religion, or other discipline, which did so 
plainly and highly exalt that good which is commu- 
nicative, and depr(*ss the good which is private and 
particular, as the Christian faith.”* The appropriate 
praise of ‘this redigion is not so much tliat it has 
taiigtrt neiy dufies, as tlnlt it bn^athes a milder and 
more benev^eiit spirit o\er the whole extent of 
morals. \ i ® ^ 

On a subject yhieli has been so exhausted, I should 
naturally have coutenttd myself with the most slight 
and general survc}'-) if some fundamental principles had 
not of late been brought into question, which, in all for- 
mer times, have been deemed too evident to require the 
support of argument, and almost too sacred to admit ^ 
the liberty of di-oussion. I shall here endeavour to 
Strengthen .some part.s of tl ‘ fortifications of morality 
•which have hitherto lieen neglecte<l, because no man 
had ever been hardy enough to attack them. Almost 
all the relative duties of" human life will *be found 
more immediately, or more remotely, tc; arise out' of 
the two great institutions of property and marriage. 
/They coqstiyitc, pro'scrve, and imprih%' society. Upon 
their gradtifal imprbvement depends the progressive 
ci^lisation of mankind ; on thom^ rests the wholo order 
of civil life. We are ^dd Gy Horace, that the first 

Advancement of *Lcaming, book ii. 
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efforts of lawgivers to civilise men consisted in 
strengthening and regulating these institutions^ and 
fencing them round with rigorous penal laws. 

“ Oppida coeperunt rimnire, ct ponQre leges, 

Ne quis fur C'sset, iicu latro, iieu quis adulter.”* 

A celebrated ancient orator f, of whose poems we 
have but a few fragments remaining, has well de- 
scribed the progresbive order in which liuman society 
is gradually led to its higliest improvements under 
the guardianfehip of thobc laws which secure property 
and regulate marriage. 

“ Kt lcg(!S saiictas ilocuit, et ch.ira jiigjnit 
Gorpoi j. conju^iib ; ct magiia^ coiididit urbes.” 

These two groat institutions convert the self .h as 
well as the social jjassions of our nature into the firmest 
bands of a peaceable and orderly intercourse ; they 
change the sources of discord into pryiciph^ of quiet : 
they discipline the inost* ungovernable, they'Vcfinc 
the grossest, and, they c’^alt the most ‘ ordid propen- 
sities that they l)eeomc thc^perpyuial fountain of 
all that strengthens, and preserves a^ adorns society: 
they sustain the individual, iliid Ufey perpetuate the 
race. Around these institutions mil our social duties 
will be found at various distances to range themselves ; 
some more near, obv iously essential to the good order 
of human life ; oth(*rs more remote, ’and of which the 
necessity is not at first v iew so apparent ; and some 
so distant, that their importance has been sometimes 
doubted, though upon more mature consideration they 
will be ibund to be outposts and advanced guards of 
these fuiid^inental princi|Jles, — that man should se- 
curely ciijoiy the fruits of his labour, and that the 
society of the bj>xea shtmld be so wisely ordered, as 
to make it a '^bool of the kin^ affections, and a fit 
nursery for the conjmonwealth. * * 

The subject of property is of great extent. It will 

i 

* Sermon. lib.^Serm. 
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be necessary to establish the foundation of the rights 
of acquisition, alienation, and transmission, not in 
imaginary contracts or a pretended state of nature, 
but in their subserviency to the subsistence and well- 
being of mankind. It will not only be curious, but 
useful, to trace the history of property from the first 
loose and transient occupancy of the savage, through 
all the modifications which it has at diiferent times 
received, to that comprehensive, subtle, and anxiously 
minute code of property which is the last result of the 
most refined civilisation. 

I shall observe the same order in considering the 
society of tlie sexes, as it is regulated by the institu- 
tion of marriage.* I shall endeavour to lay open 
those unalt('rable principles of general interest on 
which that institution rests ; and if I entertain a hope 
that on this subject I may be able to add something 
to what our minsters in morality have taught us, I 
trust,*Tliat the reader will ?)ear in mind, as an excuse 
for my presunwtion, that they were ,not likely to em- 
ploy much argWcntVhere they did not foretee the 
possibility of dol^t. I shall also consider the his- 
tory f of marriagekand*trace it through all the forms 

* See on this buhject an incompainblc ftngment of the first 
book of Cicero's Economics, ^^hich is too long f(jr insertion here, 
but which, if it he closely examined, may perhaps dispel the 
illusion of those gentlemen, uho have so strangely taken it for 
graftted that Cicero was incapable of exact reasoning. 

t This progress is traced with ^rcat accuracy in some beautiful 
lines of Lucretius: — 

Mulicr, conjuncta viro, concessit in unum ; 

Castaque privatae Veneris connubia lajta 
Cogvita sunt, prolemquc ex se viderc create m ; 

Turn genus humanuin primum mollcscere ^pit. 

pueriqu 3 parentum ^ 

Blanditii| facile ingenium fregerc supc^iMm. 

Tunc et^imicitiauf cccpcrunt ungere, habentes 
Finitimi inter sc, nec lasdero, ncc xiolare ; 

Et pucros commendarunt, muliebrcquc sseclum, 

Vocibus ct gestu ; cumlbalb^ significarent, 

Imbecillorum esse sequum misericr oi^«J. 

" De Berum Nat. lib. v. 
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which it has assumed, to that descent and happy 
permanency of union, which has, perhaps above aU 
other causes, contributed to the quiet of society, and 
the refinement of manners in modern times. Among 
many other inquiries which this subject will suggest, 
I shall be led more particularly to examine the na- 
tural ^station and duties of the female sex, their con- 
dition among diffident nations, its improvement in 
Europe, and the bounds which Nature herself has 
prescribed to the progress of that improvement; be- 
yond which every pretended advance will be a real 
degradation. 

Having established the principles of privah duty, 
I shall proceed to consider man under the important 
relation of subject and sovereign, or, in other ivords, 
of citizen and magistrate. The duties which arise 
from this relation 1 shall endeavour to establish, not 
upon supposed compacts, which ar^ altogether chi- 
merical, which must be Admitted to be false 2n fact, 
and which, if thyy are to be consider(*d as fictions, will 
be fodnd to serve no purpose (/t* justyireasoning, and to 
be eiiually the foundation of a ^tem of universal 
despotism in Hobbes, and "of ^vcrsal anarchy in 
Rousseau ; but on the* solid bsiins of general conve- 
nience. Men cannot subsist without society and 
mutual aid; th(*y can neither maintain social inter- 
course nor receive aid from each other without the 
protection of government; and they cannot enjoy 
that protection without submitting to the restraints 
which a just government imposes. This plain argu- 
ment Qstablishes the duty of obedience on the part 
of the citizens, and the auty of protection on that of 
magistratas, on the same foundation with that of 
every other mq^'al duty ; and it shows, with sufficient 
evidence, thaf these duties are recipro($al ; — the only 
rational end for which the fiction of a Contract should 
have been invented. shall not encumber my rea- 
soning by any speculatioi^b on the origin of govern- 
ment, — a q^tion on ;vsrhkh so much reason has been 
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wasted in modern times ; but which the ancients* in 
a higher spirit of philosophy have never once mooted. 
If our principles be just, our origin of government 
must have been coeval with that* of mankind ; and as 
no tribe has ever been discovered so brutish as to be 
without some government, and yet so enlightened as 
to* establish a government by common consent, it is 
surely unnecessary to employ any serious argum'ent in 
the confutation of the doctrine that is inconsistent 
with reason, and unsupported by experience. But 
tliougli all inquiries into the origin of government be 
chimerical, yet the history of its ])rogress is curious 
and useful. The various stages through which it 
passed from savage independence, which implies every 
man’s power of injuring his neighbour, to l<*gal liberty, 
which consists in every man’s security against wrong; 
the mani\gr in which a family expands into a tribe, 
and tribes coalesce into a nation, — in which public 
justice«is graduall5r engrafted on private revenge, and 
temporary submission rip(*ned into habitual obc'dience; 
form a most iihnortaiU and extensive subject i^f in- 
quiry, w^i^ich conw)r(hends all the improvements of 
mankind in police,^ judicature, and in legislation. 

I have already gi>\n the reader to understand that 
the description of liberty vvdiich seems to me the most 
comprehensive, is that of i^ecuriftf against wrong. 
Liberty is therefore the object of all government. 
Men^are more fret* under every governmtuit, even the 
most imperfect, than they wc .Id be if it were possible 
for them to exist without any government at all : they 

♦ The introduction to the first hook of Aristotle’s Politics is 
the bc6t demonstration of the ncce*«s>ity of political 4>ciety to the 
well-being, and indeed to the ^ ^ry being, of man, with which I 
av'l acquainted. Having shown the circuinst^«iL*s which render 
r>tii necessarily ^^•^ocial boiiig, he justly concludes, “ Kal Sri 4i/- 
Bpwiros ^varti rro\iriKhv feioy.” The same scheme of philosophy 
is admirably pursued in the short, but jjivnluable fragment of the 
sixth book of Polybius, which describes the history and revolu- 
tions of government. , 
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are more secure from wrong, more undisturbed in the 
exercise of tbeir natural powers, and therefore more 
free, even ih the most obvious and grossest sense of 
the word, tlian if they were altogetlier unprotected 
against injury from each other. But as general 
security is enjoyed in very different degrees undet 
differ(‘iit governments, those which guard it mo^t 
perfectly, are by the way of eminence called “ fi’ee.” 
Such governmoiits attain 'most completely the end 
which is common to all government. A free con- 
stitution of government and a good constitution of 
government are therefore different expressions for the 
same idea. 

Another* nfaterial distinction, however, soon pre- 
sents itself. In mo'^t civilised stah^s the subject is 
tolerably protected against gross injustice from his 
fellows by iin[>ar(ial laws, which it is the manifest 
interest of the sov (‘reign to enforce: but some com- 
monwealths ai’e so hapj\y to be fodnded on a-“prin- 
ciple of much more r(‘finod and provident wisdom. 
The sill)j(‘(*ts of such commonw^cilths ^re guard(*d not 
only against the injustice of each fcJier, but (as far 
as human prudtmce can conft’ive)yfgainst oppression 
from the magistrate*. Such stateSj^i^^c* all other extra- 
ordinary exampl(‘s of public or private excellence 
and happiness, are thinly scattered over the different 
ages and countri(‘s of the world. In them the will of 
the sovereign is limited with so exact a measure, that 
his protecting authority is not weakened. Such a 
combination of skill and forluno is not often to be 
expectecj, and ind(‘e(l never can arise, but from th©^ 
constant though gradual* exertions of wisdom aiid 
virtue, to ijiprove a long succession of m<fst favour- 
able circumstanj|L“^. Th(*ro is, indeed, scarce any 
society so wrertjlied as to be destitute of some sort of 
weak provision against the injustice of toir governors. 
Religious institutions, ^favourite prejudices, national 
manners, have in differenti countries, with unequal 
degrees of for^ checked on mitigated the exercise of 
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supreme power. The privileges of a powerful nobilitj^ 
of opulent mercantile communities, of great judicial 
corporations, have in some monarchies approached 
more near to a control on the sovereign. Means have 
been devised with more or less wisdom to temper the 
des23otism of an aristocracy over their subjects, and 
in democracies to protect the minority against the 
majority, and the whole jieoplc against the tyranny of 
demagogues. But in these unmixed forms of govern- 
ment, as the right of legislation is vested in one indi- 
vidual or in one order, it is obvious that the legislative 
power may shake otf* all th(‘ restraints which the laws 
have imposed on it. All such governments, therefore, 
tend towards despotism, and the securities which they 
admit against misgovernment are extremely feeble 
and precarious. TJie b(Nst security which human 
wisdom can devise, seems to be the distribution of 
political authorjty among different individuals and 
bodies, with separate intefest^, and separate charac- 
ters, corresponding to the variety o{ classes of which 
civil society isVorapd'.ed, — each interested td^gi^ard 
their own ordenfrom oppression by the rest, — each 
also interested t\ jire^ent any of the others from 
seizing on exclusi^, and therefore despotic power; 
and all having a common interest to co-operate in 
carrying on the ordinary and necessary administration 
of government. If .there w(»re not an interest to 
resist each other in extraordinary cases, there would 
not bo liberty ; if there w<. i-e not an interest to co- 
operate in the ordinary course of affairs, there could 
be no government. The object of such wise institu- 
tions, whi^h make selfishness of governors a security 
against their injustice, is to protect men against wrong 
both from their rulers h id their fqjlows. Such go- 
vernments ar^, with justice, peculiarly and emphati- 
cally called free ; and in ascribing that liberty to 
tihe ‘skilful combination of iputiial dependence and 
mutual check, I feel lAy own conviction greatly 
strengthened by calling to n^nd, tha'b^'n this opinion 
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I agree with all the wise men who have ever deeply 
considered the principles of politics ; — with Aristotle 
and Polybius, with Cicero and Tacitus, with Bacon 
and Machiavel, with Montesquieu and Hume.* It is 
impossible in such a cursory sketch as the present, 
even to allude to a very small part of those philosophi- 
cal principles, political reasonings, and historical facts, 
which are necessary for the illustration of this momen- 
tous subject. In a full discussion of it I shall be 
obliged to examine the general frame of the most 
celebrated governments of ancient and modern times, 
and especially of those which have been most re- 
nowned for their freedom. The result of such an 
examination wjll be, that no institution so detestable 
as an absolutely unbalanced government, perha; s ever 
existed ; that the simple governments are mere crea- 
tures of the imagination of theorists,- who have trans- 
formed names used for conveniencp of arrangement 
into real politics ; that, a4 constitutions of government 
approach moreniiearly to that unmixed and uncon- 
trolldft simplicity they becomd desj)otic, and as they 
recede farther from that simpliciti^ they become free. 

* To the weight of these groat naws let me add the opinion 
of two illubtrious men of the j^rcbont ago, as both their opinions 
arc coiiibinod by one of them in the following passages : “ Ho 
(Mr. Fox) always thought any of the simple unbalanced govern- 
ments bad ; simple monarchy, simple aristocracy, simple demo- 
cracy ; he held tlieni all imperfect or vicious, all were had by 
themselves ; the composition alone was good. These had been 
always his principles, in which he agreed with his friend, Mr. 
Burke.” — Speech on the Army Estimates, 9th Feb. 1790. In 
speaking; of botli these illustri^ius men, whose names 1 here join, 
as they will^be joined in fame by posterity, whj^'h will forget 
their temporary differences in the recollection of thoir genius 
and their friendshjp, I do not entertain the vain imagination that 
I can add to their glory by any thing that I can say. But it is 
a gratification to me to give utteranoe to my fc'^lings ; to express 
the profound veneration with which I am filled for the memory 
of the one, and the wariiHaffection which 1 cherish for the other, 
whom no one«evcr heard in pirolic without admiration, or knew 
in private life jfUlout loving. • 
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By the constitution of a state, I mean the body of 
those written and unwritten fundamental laws which 
regulate the mobt important rights of the higher magis- 
trates, and the most essential privileges * of the sub- 
jects.” Such a body of political laws must in all eoun- 
tries arise out of the cliaracter and situation of a 
pdbplo ; they must grow with its progress, be adapted 
to its peculiarities, ehanae with its changes, and ‘be in- 
corporated with its habits. Human wisdom cannot 
form such a constitution by one act, for human wisdom 
cannot create the materials of which it is composed. 
The attempt, always ineffectual, to change by violence 
the ancient liabits of men, and the established order 
of society, so as to fit them for an absolutely new 
scheme of government, fio^ s from tlie most presump- 
tuous ignorance, requires the support of the most 
ferocious tyranny, and leads to consequences which 
its authors* can never foresee, — generally, indeed, to 
institutions the niost opposiK* t6 those of which they 
profess to seek thi‘ establishment. I But Innnan wis- 
dom indefatigably enij)lo}cd in reniedying aj)uses, 
and in seizing faVurable o]>portnnitie& of improving 
that order of socicAw which aristas from causes over 
which we have littK control, al'ter the refornis and 
amendraentb of a series of age^, has sometimes, though 
very rarely, slioun it'.elf capable of building up a 

* Bnvilege, in Roman jmispiuilencc, means the exemption of 
one individual fioiu the opeiatioii a law. Political privileges, 
in the ^ense in which I employ the terms, mean those rights of 
the subjects of a free st<ite, wtiieli are deemed so essential to the 
well-lHiug of the commoiovtalth, piat they arc excepted the 
oidinaiy discg*!!©!! of tin* iiiaghtiutc, and guarded^ by the same 
fundamental Ciws which secure his authority. v 

f Sec an admirable jiassagi on this subicct in Dr. Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentimentb (\ol.ii. pp. 101-^ IS.), in which the 
t/no doctrine of ^'formetiuri is laid down with singular ability 
by tha^ eloquent and pliilu&ophical \%riter. , See also Mr. Burke’s 
Speech on Kconomical Rtfonn ; .and M. Hale on the Amend- 
ment of liows, in the Ccllcction V>f my learned and most excel- 
lent friend, Mr. Ilargra\'e, p. 248^ 
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free constitution, which is the growth of time and 
nature, rather than the work of human invention.*' ♦ 
Such a constitution can only bo formed by the wise 
imitation of the great innovator Time, which, indeed, 
innovatcth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees scarce 
to be perceived.” f Without descending to the pqe- 
rile ostentation of panegyric, on that of which all 
mankind confess the excellence, I may observe, with 
truth and soberness, that a free gov eriiment not only 
establishes a universal security against wrong, but 
that it also cherishes all the noblest powers of the 
human mind ; that it tends to banish both the mean 
and the fQropious vices ; that it improves the n itionnl 
character to which it is adapted, and out of which it 
grows ; that its whole administration is a j ictical 
school of honesty and hunianity ; and that there the 
social Jiflections, expanded into public spirit, gain a 
wider sphere, and g m/in^^activ e spr^ig, * 

I shall conclude* wliat I have to olTcr on govern- 
ment, by ail acfouni of the coiihiilution of England. 
I shaft endeavour to trace the ^irogress of that consti- 
tution by the light of history, of lews, and of records, 
from the earliest tinies to the ’Present age; and to 
show how the general pnnciple^ of liberty, originally 
common to it with the other Gothic monarcliies of 
Europe, but in other countries lost or obscured, were 
in this more fortiindte island preserved, matured, and 
adapted to the pi ogress of civilisation. I shall at- 
tempt to exhibit this most complicated machine, as 

our history and our laws show it in action ; and not as 

• 

* Pour former un gouvenK^nciit moik're, il faiit combiner les 
puis<!anccs, n*s itglii, les tempt nr, les fan 6 agii^ donner pour 
ainsi dire nn Ust a Tunc, ]K)ur I.i mettre cn etat do rt sister ti une 
autre ; e’est un cjit^d’ceuvie de legislation que Ic liasard fait rare- 
ment, et que laremont on laisse fane a U pmdcnce. Un goii- 
veniemcnt dcspotiquc au contrairc saute, pour ainsi dire, aux 
yeux ; il est unifoimc*partout. comme il iic faut que dcs j^assions 
jiour retablir,^tout Ic moiide tit boil pour cola. — Montesquieu, 
De l*Espnt dc l>iK, liv. v. c 14. 

t Bacon, Ei^y xxiv. ^)f ihnovations.) 
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some celebrated writers have most imperfectly repre- 
sented it, who have torn out a few of its more simple 
springs, and putting them together, mlscal them the 
British constitution. So prevalent, indeed, have these 
imperfect representations liitherto been, that 1 will 
vepture to affirm, there is scarcely any subject which 
has been less treated as it deserved than the gqvern- 
ment of England. Philosophers of great and merited 
reputation * have told us that it consisted of certain ' 
portions of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, — 
names which are, in truth, very little applicable, and 
which, if they were, would as little give an idea of 
this government, as an account of the weight of 
bone, of flesh, and of blood in a human body, would 
be a picture of a living man. Nothing but a patient 
and minute investigation of the j»ractice of the govern- 
ment in all its pai-ts, and through its whole history, 
can give us just nations on this important subject. If 
a lawyer, without a philosophical ‘spirit, be unequal 
to the examination of this great worlf of liberty and 
wisdom, still more unc^^ual is a philosopher without 
practical, legal, and historical knowledge; for the 
first may want skilb but*the second wants materials. 
The observations of Aord Bacon on political writers, 
in general, are most applicable to those who have 
given us systematic descriptions of the English con- 
stitution. All those who have written of govem- 
montfi have written as philosophers, or as lawyers, and 
none as statesmen. As for the philosophers, they make 
imaginary laws for imaginary commonwealths, and 
their discourses are as the stars, which give little light 
because they are so high.”— “ Ilaec cognitjo ad viros 
civiles proprie pertinet,” as ho tells us in another part 
of his writings ; but unrortunately <io experienced 
philosophical Ilritish statesman has yef devoted his 

* The reader will perceive tliat I allude to Montesquieu, whom 
I never name without reverenef, though 1 shall presume, with 
humility, to criticise his account of a govcnuqgnt Which he only 
saw at a distance. 
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leisure to a delineation of the constitution, which 
such a statesman alone can practicallj and perfecHy 
know. 

In the discussion of this great subject, and in all 
reasonings on the principles of politics, I shall labour, 
above all things, to avoid that which appears to nip 
to hav<^ been the constant source of political error : — I 
mean tlie attempt to give an air of system, of simpli- 
city, and of rigorous demonstration, to subjects which 
do not admit it. The only means by which this 
could be done, was by referring to a few simple causes, 
what, in truth, arose from immense and intricate com- 
binations, and successions of causes. The consccpicnce 
was very obvious. The system of the theorist, disen- 
cumbered from all regard to the real nature of lings, 
easily assumed an air of speciousness: it required 
little dexterity, to make his arguments appear conclu- 
sive. But all men agreed that it Tjjas utterly inap- 
plicable to human affairs. * The theorist railed at the 
folly of the world, instead of confessing his own ; and 
the mA of practice unjustly blamed Philosophy, in- 
stead of condemning the sophist. The causes which 
the politician has to consider are, above all others, 
multiplied, mutable, minute, sublale, and, if I may so 
speak, evanescent, — perpetually changing their form, 
and varying their combinations, — losing their nature, 
while they keep their name, — exhibiting the most dif- 
ferent consequences in the endless variety of men^and 
nations on whom they operate, — in one degree of 
strength producing the most signal benefit, and, under 
a slight •variation of circumstances, the most tremen- 
dous mischiefs. They adinit indeed of bei|}g reduced 
to theory : Jbut to a theory formed on the most exten- 
sive views, of tW most comprehensive and fiexible 
principles, to embrace all their '^arieties^ and to fit all 
their rapid transmigrations, — a thcory,*of which the 
most fundamental maxim is, distrust in itself,’ and 
^deference foi> practical prudence. Only two writers 
of former timy nave, ai^ fa? as I know, observed this 
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' are the greatest philosophers who have ever appeared 
in the world. The first of them is Anatotle, who, in a 
passage of his Politics % to which I cannot at this mo- 
ment turn, plainly copdemns the pursuit of a delusive 
geometrical accuracy in moral reasonings as the con- 
stant source of the grossest error, llie so'^ond is 
Lord Bac6n, who tells us, with that authority of con- 
scious wisdom which belongs to him, and with that 
power of richly adorning Truth from the wardrobe of 
Genius which he possessed above* almost all men, “Civil 
knowledge is conversant about a subject which, above 
all others, is mo.st immerst'd in matter, aqd hardliest 
reduced to axiorn.*^ 

I shall next <*ndeavour to. lay open the general 
principles of civil and criminal Jaws. On this sub-* 
ject I may with some confidenc(' hop^ that T shall be 
enabled to pliiksophise w^h J)(*tter .materials by my 
acquaintance with the laws of my own co\pitry, which 
it is the business of my life to ])racrf-ise, and of which 
the study has by habft beconie my favourite pfirsuit. 

The first principles ,of jurisprudence are siniple 
maxims of Keaton, of which the observance is im- 
mediately disco\ercd' by experience to bo essential to 
the security of men’s rights, and which pervade the 
laws of all countries. An account of the gradual 
application of tliesC original princijdes, first to more 
simfjple, and aft(*rwards t^ more complicated cases, 
forms both the history and the theory of law. Such 
an historical account of the progress of men, in re- 

r 

* Probably book lii cap. 11.— Ed. 

f Tliis pfiiieiplc is expressed by a writer of if vciy (lifFercnt 
character from those two philosophers, — a writer, “qu’on 

, n’appellera plus jihilosophe, mais qu’on app^Sera lo plus eloquent 
dcs sophibtes/* ^th great^forcc, and, as his manner is, with.sotno 
exa gg eration. ** H ii'y a point do pnncipcs abstraits dana |a 
C’i'st une sciciire des caleuls, dcs combiiiaisons, et des 
exfl^ptidns, scion les Jieiix, lc.s a*ms, et les circonstanccs.”-— Lettre 
dti'l^usseau an Marquis do Mirabcan. Tla^sccond proposition* 
In ttae ; but ^he first is not a just i&fcrenco it. ' 
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ducing justice to an applicable and practical system, 
will enable us to trace that chain, in which so many 
breaks and interruptions are perceived by superficial 
observers, but which in truth inseparably, though with 
many dark and liidden windings, links together the 
security of life and property with the most minute and 
apparci^tly frivolous formalities of legal proceeding. 
VVo shall perceive that no human foresight is suffi- 
cient to establish such a s^htem at once, and that if it 
were so established, tlie occurrence of unforeseen cases 
would shortly altogether change it; that there is but 
one way of forming a civil Cf)de, eitlior consistent with 
common sepse, or that has ev(*r been practised in any 
country, — namely, that of gradually building v.p the 
law in proportion as the fa(‘ts arise which it is .o re- 
gulate. We shall learn to appreciate the merit of 
vulgar objections against the '^ubtilty and complexity 
of laws: We shall (»st|maje the good sense and the 
gratitude of those who reprosich lawyers for employ- 
ing all the powers of their mind to discover subtle 
distincifions for the prevention f)f injustice*; and we 
shall at once perceive tluft h^ws ought to be neither 
more simple nor more complex than the state of society 
which they are to govern, but that ihey ought exactly 
to corresj)on<l to it. Of the two faults, however, the 
excess of simplicity would certainly be the greatest; 
for laws, nior<» complex than are necessary, would only 
product embarrassment ; wher(‘a& laws more bii^ple 
than the affairs which they regulate would occasion a 
defeat of Justice. More understanding has perhaps 
been in tliis manner exer^(»d to fix the rules of life 
than in anji other science f; and it is ceiatainly the 

* “ The cn«»ui»*tioa)^ubtilties arc not perhaps greater than the 
sabtijties of lawyers ; but the latter arfe iimoccnA and even ne- 
Cestiary.” — Hume, Essays, vol. ii. p. 558. 

t “ Law,'* said Lr. Johnson, is the science in which tlie , 
greatest powers of the undei^tandnig are applied to the greatest 
number of facts.'* .JiTobody, yrho is acquainted with the variety 
and multiplicity the subjects df jurisprudence, and y ith the 

VOL. I. / C C • 
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most honourable occupation of the understanding, be- 
cause it is the most immediately subservient to general 
safety and comfort. There is not, iii my opinion, in 
the whole compass of human affairs, so noble a spec- 
tacle as that which is di&played in the progress of ju- 
risprudence* ; where we may contemplate the cautious 
and unwearied exertions of a succession of wigp men, 
through a long course of ages, withdrawing every case 
as it arises from the dangerous power of discretion, 
and subjecting it to inflexible rules, — extending the 
dominioji of justice and rea^-on, and gradually con- 
tracting, witliin the narrowest possible limits, the 
domain of brutal force and of arbitrary will. This 
subject has been treated with such dignity by a writer 
who is admir(*d by all mankind for his eloquence, but 
who is, if possible, still more admired by all competent 
judges for his philosophy, — a writer, of whom I may 
justly say^ that4t>he was “^rayi^himus et dicendi et 
intelligendi auctor et magister,^’ — that I cannot refuse 
myscli the gratification of quoting Ws words: — “The 
science of jurisprudent*e, the pride of the humaii intel- 
lect, which, with all its defeqjts, redundancies, and 
errors, is the collected resison of ages combining the 
principles of original justice with the infinite variety 
0 / human concerns.”’*^ 

I shall exemplify the progress of law, and illustrate 
those principles of'Universal Justice on which it is 
founded, by a comparative review of the two greatest 
civil codes that have been hitherto formed, — those of 
Home and of England f, — of their agreements and 

prodigious powers of discriroiniltion employed upon them, can 
doubt the t Ath of this observation. * 

* Burke, Works, vol. iii. n. 134 . ‘ 

« f On the intimate connection of thcscSxvo codes, let us hear 
1 the words of L^*d Holt, ^whosc name never can be pronounced 
without veneration, as long as wisdom and integrity are revered 
among men: — “Inasmuch as. the laws bf all nations arc doubt- 
less raised out of the mins of Hlic civil law, as all govemmehts 
aie sprang out of the ruins of the llomia^ empire, it must be 
owned that t^o principles of 0 ^ Iqav arc borrowed flrom the chil 
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disagreements, both in general provisions, and in some 
of the most important parts of their minute practice. 
In this part of the course, which I mean to pursue 
with such detail as to give a view of both codes, that 
may perliajis be sufficient for the i)urposes of the 
general student, I hope to convince him that the laws 
of civilised nations, particularly those of his own, ai'c 
a subject most worthy of scientific curiosity; that 
principle and system run through them even to the 
minutest particular, as really, though not so appa- 
rently, as in other sciences, and applied to purposes 
more important than those of any oth(‘r science. Will 
it be presumptuous to express a hope, that such an 
inquiry may not be altogether a useless intro^’ action 
to that larger and more detailed study of the law of 
England, which is the duty of those who are to pro- 
fess and practise that law ? 

In considering the ^important subject of criminal 
law, it will be my duty to found, on a regard to the 
general safety, tlie right of the magistrate to indict 
punislfiuents, even the most severe, if that safety can- 
not be effectually proteet(‘d, by tlie example of in- 
ferior punishments. It will be a more agreeable part 
of my office to explain the leinperaments which 
Wisdom, as well as Humanity, prescribes in the ex- 
ercise of that harsh right, unfortunately so essential 
to the preservation of human society. I shall collate 
the penal codes of different nations, and gathef to- 
gether the most accurate statement of the result of 
experience with respect to the efficacy of lenient and 
severe punishments; aiidJE shall endeavour to ascer- 
tain the pninciples on which must be founded both 
the proportion and the ai)})ropriation of penalties to 
crimes. As to lITe law of criminal proceeding, my 
labour will bo very easy; foi; on tliy,t subject an 
English lawyer, if Sig were to delineate the model of 

' I 

law, therefore gi’oiralcd upon the same reason in many things.” 
— 12 Mod. Hep. 482. • • 
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perfection, would find that, with few exceptions, he 
had transcribed the institutions of Ids own country. 

The next gieat division of tlio subject the ‘Maw 
of nations,” strictly and properly so called. T have 
already hinted at tlie gem^ral principles on which this 
Isfw is founded. They, like all the principles of natural 
jurisprudence, have been more happily cultivated, and 
more generally obe\(d, in some ages and countries 
than in otheis; and, like them, are susceptible of 
great variety in their ap])lication, from the character 
and usage of nations. 1 shall consider these principles 
in the gradation of thos(‘ hich are necessary to any 
tolerable intercourse betw(^en nations, of those which 
are essential to all well-regulated and mutually advan- 
tag(‘ous intercourse, and of thosc^ which are highly 
conducive to the preservation of a mild and friendly 
intercourse between civiliz'd states. Of the first class, 
every undei 'standing acknoipledgos the necessity, and 
some traces of a faint reserence for th(*m are disco- 
vered even among tlie most batb.ir(Ais tribes ; of the 
second, CAcry well-intbrined man perceives the im- 
portant Use, and they have geniM’ally been respected 
by all polished nations ; of the third, the great benefit 
may be read in the history of modern Europe, where 
alone they ha\(* hvvn carried to their full perfection. 
In unfolding the first and second cla^s of principles, 
I shall naturally bi' led to give an account of that law 
of nations, which, in great r or less perfection, regu- 
lated the int(‘rcourse of savages, of the Asiatic em- 
pires, and of th(* ancient republics. I'he third brings 
me to the consideration of the law of nations; as it is 
now ackn(fivledg(‘d in Christendom. From the great 
extent of the subject, and the particularity to which, 
^for reasons already given, I must Tfrere descend, it is 
^ impossible fof me, within my moderate compass, to 
give ‘even an outline of this part of the course. It 
Comprelicnd',, as every reader will perceive, the prin- 
ciples of national independence, the intercourse of 
nations in ipeace, the privileges of ambassadors and 
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inferior ministers, the commerce of private subjects, 
the grounds of ju&t war, the mutual duties of belli- 
gerent and neutral powers, the limits of lawful hos- 
tility, the rights of conquest, the faith to be observed 
in warfare, the force of an armistice, — ©f safe conducts 
and passports, the nature and obligation of alliances, 
tlie n^ans of negotiation, and the authority and inter- 
pretation of treaties of peace. All these, and many 
other most important and eomidicated subjects, with 
all the variety of moral reasoning, and historical ex- 
amples which ib necessary to iilustrat(» them, must be 
fully examined in that part of the lectures, in which 
1 shall endeavour to put together a tolerably complete 
practical system of tlie law of nations, as it ’‘as for 
tjie last two centuric'^ been recogni>e(l in Europe. 

“Le droit des gens est naturelleinent foude siir ee 
principe, que les duerses nation". doi\ent so f.iire, dans 
la paix Ic plus de biei^ et| dans la gwerre *le moins do 
mal, qu’il t‘st possibh', sans nuiie a lenrs veritables 
iiiterets. L’objc4; de la guerre c’l'^t la vietoire ; celui 
de la Vietoire la coiiqucte ;,celuide la complete la con- 
servation. De oe principe pt <lu precedent, doivent 
deriver toules les loix qui fonnent le droit des gens. 
Toutes les nations out un droit tlc". gens ; el les Iro- 
quois meine, ([ui mangent leurs prisonniers, eu ont un. 
Ils onvoieiit et ret, oi vent d(*s eiubassades ; ils connois- 
sent les droits tie la guerre et de la paix : le mal est 
que ee droit des gens ii’est i>as fonde sur les vrais 
principes.” * 

As an important sujijdemcmt to tho practical sys- 
tem of *our iiiod(*rn law of nations, or rather as a ne- 
cessary pant of it, I shall conclude with a survey of the 
diploiuatio4and conventional law of Europe, and of the 
treaties which h.tfe matc*rially affected the distribution 
of power and territory among tJic Eurtjpean states, — 
the circumstances which gave rise to them, the changes 
which they effected, und !he principles which they 
" 0 ^ 

♦ De TEsprit deS Loix, liv. i. c. 3., 

00 3 
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introduced into the public code of the Christian com- 
monwealth. In ancient times the knowledge of this 
conventional Law was thought one ot the greatest 
praises that could be bestowed on a name loaded with 
all the honours that eminence in the arts of peace 
and war can confer: "Equidem existimo, judices, 
cum in omni genere ac varietato artium, etiam ilKrum, 
quaj sine suinmo otio non facile discuntur, Cn. Pom- 
peius excellat, singular(*m quandam laudem ejus et 
prcpstabilcm scientiam, in foederibus, pactionibus, 
conditionibns, populoruin, reginii, exterarum natio- 
niim: in uimerso denique belli jure ac pads.”* In- 
formation on this subject is scattered over an immense 
variety of voluminous compilations, not accessible to 
every one, and of which the pernsjil can be agreeable 
only to a very few. Yet so much of these treaties has 
been embodied into the general law of Europe, that 
no man can be ilia«iter of i/ \ilio is not acquainted 
with them. The Luowlcdgo of them is necessary to 
negotiators and statesiqen ; it may sctiuetimes b^ im- 
portant to private m<m in \ arious situations in which 
they may be placed ; it is, useful to all men who wish 
either to be acquainted with modern history, or to 
form a sound judgmerit on political measures. I shall 
endeavour to gi^o such an abstract of it as may bo 
sufiicient for some, and a convenient guide for others 
in the farther progress of their studies. The treaties 
which I shall more particul rly consider will be those 
of Westphalia, of Oliva, of the Pyrenees, of Breda, of 
Nimeguen, ofRyswick, of Utrecht, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
of Paris (1763), and of Versailles (1783). 1 shall 

shortly expLiin the other treaties, of whicli*'tho stipu- 
lations are either alluded to, confirmed, or^tibrogated 
jn those which I consider at lengthT^ I shall subjoin 
an account of l^ie diplomatic intercourse of the Euro- 
pean powers with the Ottoman Porte, and with other 
princes and states who ai^c without the pale of our 

% 

♦ ^ic. Orat. pro L. Com. Balbo, c. vi. 
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ordinary federal law ; together with a view of the 
most important treaties of commerce, their principles,* 
and their consequences. 

As an useful appendix to a practical treatise on 
the law of nations, some account will be given of 
those tribunals which in diflerent countries of Europe 
decida,controversies aribiiig out of that law ; of their 
constitution, of the extent of tlieir authority, and of 
their modes of proceeding ; more especially of those 
courts which arc peculiarly appointed for that pur- 
pose by the laws of Great llritain. 

Though the course, of which I have sketched the 
outline, may seem to compn^hend so great a ^ .uiety 
of miscellaneous subjects, yet tliey are all in truth 
closely and inseparably interwoven. The d »ics of 
men, of subjects, of princes, of lawgivers, of magis- 
trates, and of states, are all parts of one consistent 
system of universal morality. Bet\ 3 focn the most ab- 
stract and eh'mentary* maxim of moral philosophy, 
and the most (^mplicaU‘d controversies of civil or 
public? law, there subsists ^ connection which it will 
be the main object of these^ lectures to trace. The 
principle of justice, deeply rooted in the nature and 
interest of man, pervade '> the whole system, and is 
discoverable in every part of it, even to its minutest 
ramification in a legal formality, or in the construc- 
tion of an article in a treaty. 

I know not whether a philosopher ought to confess, 
that in his inquiries after truth he is biassed by any 
consideration, — even by the love of virtue. But 
who conceive that a real ^philosopher ought to regard 
truth itself chiefly on account of its subserviency to 
the happii 4 css of mankind, am not ashamed to conibss, 
that 1 shall feel T great consolation at the conclusion 
of these lectures, if, by a widp survey and an exact 
examination of th^> conditions and regions of human 
nature, I shall have oonfirjned but one individual in 
the conviction, .^hat justice is the permanent interest 
of all men, and of sdb coxhmonwcalths. To discover 
c c 4 » 
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one new link of that eternal chain by which the Au- 
thor of the universe has bound together the happiness 
and the duty of His creatures, and indissolubly fas- 
tened their interests to each otlier, would fill my 
heart with more pleasure than all the fame with 
\\^iiqli the most ingenious paradox ever crowned the 
most eloquent sophist. T shall conclude tli;;ji Dis- 
course* in the noble language* of two great orators and 
philosophers, who have, in a few words, stated the 
substance, the object, and the result of all morality, 
and politics, and law. “Niliil <*st (piod adhuc do re- 
publica putem dictum, ei quopossiiu longius progredi, 
nisi sit contirmatum, non inodo falsiini ess<* illud, sine 
injuria non posse, sed hoc veri.ssimuin, sine summa 
justitia rempublicam geri nullo modo posse.” * “Justice 
is itself the great standing i>olicy of civil society, 
and any eminent departure from it, under any circum- 
stances, liefe undyr the suspicion of being no policy 

at all.” t " 

* Cic. De Bepub. lib. ii. • ^ t Burke, Works, vol. m.«p. 207. 
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Aristotle and Bacon, the f^reatcst pliilosoph ^'rs of 
the ancient and modern world, a^ree in rt'prcoenting 
poetry a^ bginsf of a more excelhmt nature than his- 
tory. Afijreeablj' to tlie pieilominance of mere under- 
standing 111 Aristotle’s /niqd, he alle^gic's as fns cause of 
preference tli«it poetiy regards geneial truth, or con- 
formity to uiiivj»rsal nature; while hibtory is con- 
versam only with a conned* and accidental truth, 
dependent on time, place, gnd circumstance. The 
ground assigned by Bacon is such as naturally issued 
from that fusion of imagination* with reason, which 
constitutes his jihilosophical g(»nius. Poetry is ranked 
more highly by him, beexause the poet presents us 
with a pure excellence ami an unmingled grandeur, 
not to be found in the coarse realities of life dr of 
history; but which the mind of man, although not 
destined to reach, is framed to contemplate with 
delight.* , 

TJie general difference between biography and 
history is ^bviou-^^ There have been many men in 
every age whose /i\es are full of interest and instruc- 
tion; but who, haxing never l^ken a Jart in public 
affairs, are altogether excluded from the province of 
the historian : there have Oeen also, probably, equal 
numbers whh hrve influenced the fortune of nations 
in peace or in war, of the ][iceuliarities of^ whoso cha- 
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racter we have no information ; and who, for the pur- 
poses of the biographer, may be said to have had no 
private life. These are extreme cases : but there are 
other men, whose manners and Jicts are equally well 
known, whose individual lives are deeply inten'sting, 
whose characteristic qualities are peculiarly striking, 
who have taken an important share in event/’ con- 
nected with the most extraordinary revolutions of 
human affairs, and whose biograi)hy becomes more 
difficult from that combination and intermixture of 
private with public occurrences, which render it in- 
structive and interesting. The variety and splendour 
of the lives of such men render it often difficult to 
distinguish the portion of tliem which ought to be 
admitted into history, from that which should be re- 
served for biography. Generally speaking, these two 
parts are so distinct and unlik(‘, that they cannot be 
confounded without much jnjury to both ; — as when 
the biographer hides the portrait of the individual by 
a crowded and confined picture of events, or when 
the historian allows Anc^-.nnected narratives 8f the 
lives of men to break (he thi’ead of history. The 
historian contemj)lates only the surface of human 
nature, adorned and' disguised (as when actors per- 
form brilliant parts before a great audience), in the 
midst of so many dazzling circumstances, that it is 
hard to estimate the* intrinsic worth of individuals,— 
and *impossible, in an histor'eal relation, to exhibit the 
secret springs of their conduct. The biographer en- 
deavours to follow the hero and the statesman, from 
the field, the council, or the senate, to his 'private 
dwelling, where, in the midst of domestic ease, or of 
social pleasure, he throws aside the robe and the 

C ,sk, becomes again a man instea7^ of an actor, and, 
spite of hi^aself, often betrays those frailties and 
singularities which are visible in the countenance and 
voice, the gesture and maUner/ of every one when he 
is not playing a part. It is particularly difficult to 
observe the distinction in the ease of Sir Thomas More^ 
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because ho was so perfectly natural a man that he 
carried his amiable peculiarities into the gravest de- 
liberatiojis of state, and the most solemn acts of law. 
Perhaps nothing more can be universally laid down, 
than that the biographer never ought to introduce 
public events, except in as far as they are absolutely 
necessary to the illustration of character, and that the 
historian should rarely digress into biographical par- 
ticulars, except in as far as they contribute to the 
clearness of his narrative of political occurrences. 

Sir Thomas More was born in Milk Street, in the 
city of Lon,don, in the year 1480, three years before 
the death of Edward IV. Ilis family was respe.* table 
— no mean advantage at that time. Ilis father, Sir 
Johh More, who was born about 1440, was entitled 
by his descent to u^e an armorial bearinj^ — a pri- 
vilege guarded strictly jind jealously itis the badge of 
those who then began to be called gentry, and who, 
though separated from the lords of parliament by po- 
litical lights, yet formed ig>th *them in the order of 
society one body, correspondiijg to those called noble 
in the other countri(‘s of Europe. Though the poli- 
tical power of the barons w'as on •the wane, the social 
position of the united body of nobility and gentry 
retained its dignity.* Sir fJohn More was one of the 
justices of the court of King’s Bench to the end of 
Iris long life ; and, according to his son’s account, \^ell 

♦ “ In Sir Thomas More’s epitaph, he deseribes himself as 
* bom of no noble family, but of an lioncst stock,’ (or in the words 
of the original, familia non ccUbri, sed honcsta natus,) a true 
translation, as we here take vohility and noble ; for ilbne under a 
baron, except jftc be of,J,h^ privy eouneil, doth challenge it ; and 
in this sense he meant it ; but as the Latin word nobiiis is token 
in other countries for gentric, it was ot)ierwise. •jbir John More 
bare arms from his birth ; and though we cannot certainly tell 
who were his ancestors, they, must needs be gentlemen.” — ^Lifo of 
More (commonly reputed to be) by Thomas More, his great 
grandson, pp. 3, 4. This book lyill be cited henceforward as 
« More.” 
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performed the peaceable duties of civil life, being 
gentle in his deportnumt, blameless, meek and merci- 
ful, an equitable judge, and an upright man.* 

Sir Thomas More r<*ceived the first rudiments of 
his education at St. Anthony’s school, in Threadiieedle 
Street, under Nicholas Hart: for the daybreak of 
letters wa^ now so bright, that the reputation of 
schools was eandully notcMl, and schoolmasters began 
to be held in some' part of the (estimation which they 
merit. Hen*, howevcu*, his studies were confined to 
Latin; the cultivation of (L*(‘(k, wliich contains the 
sources and inodcLs of Roman literature, being yet far 
from Inning dcscench'd to the level of thej)est among 
the scliools. It was the custom of that ag(‘ that young 
gentlemen should pass part of their boyhood in the 
house and ,s(tv ice of tlieir superiors, where th(*y might 
profit by listening to the conversation of num of ex- 
perience, *and gr'adually acquire the manners of the 
world. It was not (b'cinecf derogatory fj*om youths of 
rank, — it was rather thought a b(«i(‘ficial exj)edient 
for inuring them t(f discipline and rmplicit 

obedience*, that fliey hljould be traiii(*d, during this 
noviciate, in luinible and ev(*n menial ollices. A young 
gentlcjman thought kimself no more lowered by serv- 
ing as a page in the* family of a gj-eat peer or prelate, 
than a Courtenay or a Jloward eoiisid(*red it as a 
degradation to be the Ijuiitsman or the cupbearer of 
a Tudor. 

More was fijrtunate in the character of his master: 
when iiis school studi(*s were thoug^*t to bo finished, 
about his fifteenth }ear, he was placed in thediouse of 
Cardinal ^Torton, arehbisfiop of Canterbury. This 
prelate, who was horn in 1410, was cwiginally an 
eminent civilian, canonist, and a ^actiser of note in 
the ecclesiastical coiy'ts. He had been a Lancastrian, 
and the fidelity wdth which ho a(^ered to Henry VL, 
till that infortuuatc prinbe’s death, recommended him 

* “ Homo civilis, innocens, nutis, integer." — Epitaph, 
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to the confidence and patronage of Edward IV. He 
negotiated the marriage with the princess Elizabeth, 
which reooncih'd (with whatever confusion of titles) 
the conflicting pretensions of York and Lancaster, 
wid raised Henry Tudor to the throne. By these 
services, and by his long experience in affairs, he 
contin^ied to be prime minister till Ms death, whicli 
happen(*<l in 1500, at the advanced age of ninety.’*^ 
Even at IIk' time of Morel’s entry into his household, 
the old cardinal, though then fourscore and five years, 
was pleased with tlio extraordinary promise of the 
sharp and lively boy ; as aged persons sometimes, as 
it wen', catch a glimpse of the pl(*asure of youth, by 
entering for a moment into its f(‘elings. More broke 
into the rude dramas performed at the cardinal’s 
Christmas lestivitics, to which he was too young to 
be invih'd, and ol'ten invented at tlie moment spec hes 
for himself, “which made the lookejjs-on more sport 
than all the playcu’s be«ftdef’ The cardinal, much de- 
lighting in Ills wi;L and towardn(‘ss, would often say of 
him uAto the nobles that ^^iiitd with liim, — “This 
child here waiting at the flUde, ^vhosoever shall live to 
see it, will prove a marvellous mau.”'|‘ More, in his 
historical work, thus commcmorQtt'S this early friend, 
not without a sidelong glance at the acts of a courtier: 
— “He was a man of great natural wit, very well 
learned, lioiiourablc in beliaviour, lacking in no wise 
to win favour.” J In Utopia lie prai'^C's the cardinal 
more lavishly, and with no restraint from the severe 
justice of history. It w^as in Morton’s Jiou^e that he 
was probably first known to Colet, dean of St. Paul’s, 

9 

m 

• 

♦ Dodd’s ifthiircli Ilistoiy, vol. i. p 141. The Roman Calho- 
lic«^, n<jw restored to vifPir just rank m society, have no longer an 
excuse for not rontimiiiii; this iisi^ful woik. [I’liis has been ac- 
cordingly done biucc this note was vfritten, by the Rev. M. A, 
Tierney.— Ei> ] * ^ 

f Roper’s lafe of Sir T.^Iore, edited by Singer. This book 
will be cited hPiicef .i^d as “ Roper.” 

X History of Richard 111., • 
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the founder of St. Paul’s scliool, and ono of the most 
eminent restorers of ancient literature in England; 
who was wont to say, ihat “ there was but ono wit in 
England, and that was young Thomas More.”* 

More went to Oxford in 1497, where he appears to 
have had apaTtments in St. Mary’s Hall, but to have 
carried on his studies at Canterbury College t,^on the 
spot where Wolscy afterwards reared the magnificent 
edifice of Christcliurch. At that university he found 
a sort of civil war waged between the partisans of 
Greek literature, who were then innovators in educa- 
tion and suspected of Iw^resy, if not of infidelity, on 
the one hand ; and on the other side the larger body, 
comprehending the aged, the powerful, and the cele- 
brated, who W('re content to be no wiser than their 
forefa tilers. The yoiiiigcT followers of the latter 
faction affected the ridiculous denomination of Trojans, 
and assumed the names of Priam, Hector, Paris, and 
iEneas, to denote tlunr hostility to the Greeks. The 
puerile pedantry of thc^e coxcom^is had the good 
effect of awakening tl o ^eal of More for his Crecian 
masters, and of inducing 'i im to withstand the bar- 
barism which would exclude the noblest productions 
of the human mi nd^ from the education of English 
youth. He expostulated with the university in a 
letter addressed to the whole body, reproaching them 
with the better exain]>le of Cambridge, where the 
gat(v^ were thrown opcui to the higher classics of 
Greece, as freely as to their lioman imitators. J The 
established clergy ev(*n then, though Luther had not 
yet alarmed them, strangers as they were to ,the new 
learning, affected to eontemii that of whicb they were 
ignorant, and could not endure the prpspect of a 
nsmg generation more *earne?K.than themselves, 
y ifeir whole induration was Latin, and their instruc- 
tion was limited to Homan and canon law, to theology, 

• More, p. 25. t* A theft® Oxonienses, vol. i. p. 79. 

See this Letter in the Appendix to ti'e second volume of 
Jortin's Life of Erasmus. 
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and school philosophy. They dreaded the downfal 
of the authority of the Vulgate from the study of 
Greek and Hebrew. But the course of things was 
irresistible. The scholastic system was now on the 
verge of general disregard, and the perusal of the 
greatest Roman writers turned all eyes towards the 
Grecian masters. What man of high capacity, and of 
ambition becoming his faculties, could read Cicero 
without a desire to comprehend Demosthenes and 
Plato ? What youth desirous of excellence but would 
rise froin the study of the Georgies and the -^neid, 
with a wish to be acquaintc^d with IFcsiod and Apollo- 
nius, with Pindar, and above all with Homer ? These 
studies wc‘rc then pursued, not with the dull languor 
and cold formality with which the indolent, i’'N*apablc, 
incurious majority of boys obey the prescribed rules 
of an old establishnKmt, but with the enthusiastic 
admiration with which the sup(*rior few feel an earnest 
of their own higher pov’^er^, in the delight which arises 
in their minds at tlie contemplation of new beauty, 
and of^exc(dlence unimagi nj.^1 liefore. 

More found several oli^the restorers of Grecian 
literature at Oxford, who had been the scholars of the 
exiled Greeks in Italy; — Grocy,n, the first professor 
of Greek in the university ; Linacrc, the accomplished 
founder of the college of physicians ; and William 
Latimer, of whom we know h’ttle more than what we 
collect from the general testimony borne by his most 
eminent coiitemporariert to Jiis learning and virtue. 
Grocyn, the first of the English restorers, was a late 
learner,, being in the forty-eighth year of his ago when 
he went, in 1488, to Itdly, where the fountains of 
ancient lei^rning were once more opened. After 
having studied uiiut^* Politian, and learnt Greek from 
Chalcondylas, one of the lettered ^igrants who 
educated the teachers of the western nations, he re- 
turned to Oxford, wlicye hd taught that language to 
More, to LiuacrCf^and to Erasmus. Linacre followed 
the example of Grocyn jin \»isiting Italy, and profiting 
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by the instructions of Chalcondylas. Colet spent four 
years in tho same country, and in the like studies. 
William Latimer repaired at a mature age to Padua, in 
quest of that knowledge which was not to be acquired 
at home. lie was afterwards chosen to be tutor to 
Eoginald Pole, the King’s cousin ; and Erasmus, by 
attributing to him “maidenly modesty,” leaves in one 
word an agr(‘eable impr(‘ssion of the character of a 
man chosen for his seholar&hip to be Linaere’s colh^aguo 
in a projected translation of Aristotle, and solicited 
by the latter for aid in iiis edition of the Keyv Testa- 
ment.* 

At Oxford More became known to a man far more 
extraordinary than any of tlu'se scholars.'" Erasmus 
had been invited to England by Lord Mouiitjoy, who 
had been his pupil at Paris, and continiu'd to be his 
friend during life. II(* resid(*d at Oxford during a 
great part of 14fJ7 ; and having ret urn(‘d to T^aris in 
1498. spent the latl(*r portion lh(‘ same year at the 
university of Oxford, av here he agaip had an oppor- 
tunity of pouring his for Ore(*k study iuto the 
mind of More. Th(*ir friuiidship, tiiough formed at 
an age of considerable <lis*parity, — Erasmus Indug then 
thirty and More only se\enh‘en, — lasted througEomt 
the whole of their lives. Erasmus had acquired only 
the rudiments of Greek at the age most suited to the 
acquisition of langnagips, and was now conqdeting his 
knowledge on that subject at }>eriod of mature man- 
hood, which h(^ jestingly compares with the age at 
which the elder Cato commenced his Grecian stu(lies.f 

♦ For Latimer, sec Dodd, CliuRch Hi'^tory, vol. i. ]>. §19 : for 
GrocMi, IhidiC p. 227. : tor Colet and Liiiaere, all' biographical 
compilmions. 

+ “ Dclib.ivimiis et oliin has literas^j<ed sumniis duntaxat 
at nuper mulo altius iiigressi, videmiis id (juod saepenu- 
mero apud gruvi^imos anf tores Icgiiiius, — Latinam eruditionem, 
quamvis impcndio^-ain, cilra Gijeeismuni maiieain esse ac dimi- 
diatam. Apud nos ciiiia rivuli vix« qiudam sunt, ct lacunuhe 
lutuienttc; apud iilos fontes pnrissimi et Humma laurum volven- 
tia.” — Opera, Lug. Bat. 1703, Vol. qi p. 63. 
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Though Erasmus himself seems to have l^ecn much 
excited towards Greek learning by the example of tlie 
English seljolars, yet the cultivation of classical lite- 
rature was tlien so small a j>arjb of the employment or 
amusement of life, that William Lfitimer, one of the 
most eminent of these wliolars, to whom Erasrmis 
applit*d for aid in his edition of the (ireek Testament, 
declared that he had not read a ])ag(' of (Jreek or 
Latin for nine years that he hail almost forgotten 
his ancietit literature, and that Grc'ek books Mx^re 
scarcely procurable in England. Sir Jolin More, in- 
flexibly atlhering to th<‘ old education, and dreading 
that the allurements of literature might sc’.lnce his 
son from law, discouraged the jmrsiiit of On ek, and 
at th(' same time reduced the all(»wanc(‘ of honnas to 
file level of the jiost frugal lift*;- -a parsimony for 
which the son was afterwards, though not then, tliank- 
ful, as having taught ,lni^ good liuabaiidry, and pre- 
served him from dissi])ation. 

At the university, or soon aft(‘r heaving it, young 
More 'composed the great(»’#^])att of his English verses; 
which are not such as, Iram, their intrinsic merit, in a 
more advanced state of our language and literature, 
'would be deserving of particnkir att(*ntion. But as 
the poems of a contemporary of Skelton, they may 
merit more consideration. Our language was still 
neglected, or conliued chiefly to the vulgar uses of 
life. Its force, its com]>ass, and its capacity of har- 
mony, wore untried : for though Chaucer had shone 
brightly for a season, the century which f()llow<*d was 
dark a Ad wintry. No master g(*nius had impregnat'd 
the nation* with poetical soiisibility. Ii> these inau- 
spicious rircum'^ta;j;ccs, the composition of poems, 
especially if they manifest a sense of harmony, and 
some adaptation of Ihe sound tio the si|bject, indicates 
a delight in poetry^ and a proneness to that beautiful 
art, which in such a A age is a more than ordinary 

• Ibid. vol. iii. p. 293. 
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token of a capacity for it. The experience of all ages, 
however it may be accounted for, shows that the mind, 
when melted into tenderness, or exalted by the con- 
templation of grandeur, vents its feelings in language 
suited to a state of excitement, and delights in distin- 
guishing its diction from common speech by some 
species of measure and modulation, which combines 
the gratification of the ear with that of the fancy and 
the heart. The secret connection between a poetical 
ear and a poetical soul is touched by the most sublime 
of poets, who consoled himself in his blindness by the 
remembrance of those who, under the like calamity, 

Feed on thoughts that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbcirs. 

We may be excused for throwing a glance over the 
compositions of a writer, who is represented a cen- 
tury after tiis clc\ith, by B^n p^onson, as one of the 
models of English literature. More’s po(*m on the 
death of Elizabeth, the wife of Henry VIL, and his 
merry jest How a Serj&nk would play the Friat, may 
be considered as fair Sv'tnJples of his pensive and 
sportive vein. The superiority of the latter shows his 
natural disposition to* pleasantry. There is a sort of 
dancing mirth in the m(‘tre which seems to warrant 
the observation above^ hazarded, that in a rude period 
the structure of vc’ -le may be regarded as some pre- 
sumption of a genius for pov ^ry. In a refined age, 
indeed, all the circumstances ai*e different : the frame- 
work of metrical composition is known to all the 
world ; it may bo taught by^ule, and acquired 'mecha- 
nically ; tlioi greatest facility of versification may exist 
without a spark of g( iiius. Eveij^thcn, however, the 
s^ |ets of the art of vtu’sification are chiefly revealed 
to a chosen fefv' by their poetical sensibility ; so that 
sufficient remains of the qriginal tie still continue to 
attest its primitive origin. It ^s remarkably that the 
most poetical of the poems is written^in Latin : it is a 
poem addres^d to a lady, with whom he had been in 
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love when ho was sixteen years old, and she fourteen ; 
and it turns chiefly on the pleasing reflection that his 
aflectionate remembrance restored to her the beauty, 
of which twenty-five years seemed to others to have 
robbed her.* 

When More had completed his time at Oxford, he 
applied himself to the study of the law, which was to 
be the occupation of his life. He first studied at 
New Inn, and afterwards at Lincoln's Inn.f The 
societies of lawyers having purchased some innSy or 
noblemen’s residences, in London, were hence called 
inns of court.” It was not then a metaphor to call 
them an university ; they had professors of law ; thefy 
conferred the characters of barrister and .>erjeant, 
analogous to the degrees of bachelor, maater, and 
doctor, bestowed by the universities ; and every man, 
before ho became a barrister, was subjected to exa- 
mination, and obliged to defend a thesis. More was 
appointed reader at Furnivul’s Inn, where ho delivered 
lectures for three^'’ears. The ^nglish law had already 
grown into a science, fornu d by a process of generali- 
sation from usages and dwiaions, with loss help from 
the Roman law than the jurisprudence of any other 
country, though not with that ilotal independence of 
it which English lawyers in former times considered 
as a subject of boast: it was rather formed as the 
law of Rome itself had been formed, than adojjtcd 
from that noble system. When More began to lec- 
ture on English law, it was by no means in a disor- 
derly and neglected state. The ecclesiastical lawyers, 
whose aVguments and determinations were its earliest 
materials, ’^ore well prepared, by the logic and phi- 
' ** 

* “ Gratulatur quod cam repererit inculumem quam oliitt 
fermd pucr amaverat.” — Not. in Poem* It docl not seem recon- 
cilable with dates, tha^ his lady could have been the younger 
sister of Jane Colt. Vide igijrd, ’ 

f Inn was successively applied, like the French word 7iote/, 
first to the town maiMon of a great man, and afterwards to a 
house where uXL mankind weJire entertained for mopey. 

D 2> 2 
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losophy of their masters the Schoolmen, for those 
exact and even subtle distinctions which the precision 
of the rules of jurisprudence eminently required. In 
the reigns of the Lancastrian princes, Littleton had 
reduced the law to an elementary treatise, distin- 
guislual by a clear method and an elegant conciseness. 
Fortescue. hn<l during the same timcj compared the 
governments of England and France wilh the eye of 
a philosophical observer. Brooke and Fitzherbert had 
compih'd digests of the law, which thc*y called (it 
miglit b(j thought, from tludr size, ironically) “ Abridg- 
ments.” The latter composed a treatise, still very 
curious, on W’rils that is, on those commands (for- 
mally from the king) which constitute essential parts 
of every l(*gal procc'cding. Other writings on juris- 
prudence occupi(Hl the printing-presses of London in 
the earliest stage* ^ of lh(*lr exivStence. More d(‘livered 
lectures also at J.<awrQru’o’s church in the Old 
Jewry, on the work of St. Augustine, De Civitato 
Dei, that is, on the djvine governufent of th(j moral 
world ; which must seem rea(l(*rs who look at an- 
cient times through modern habits, a very singular 
occupation for a young lawyer. But tin* clergy were 
then the chi(*f de[)<)sil;aries of knowledge, and wore the 
sole canonists and civilians, as tiiey had once been the 
only lawyers. I B(*ligion, morals, and law, were then 
taugi^it together without due distinction between them, 
to the injury and conl'iision of them all. To these 
lectures, wo arc told by the affectionate biographer, 
<Hhere resorted Doctor Grocyn, an excellent cunning 
man, and all the chief learned of the city of Lon- 
don.” $ Mbre, in his lectures, however, aid not so 
much discuss “ the point., of divinity as t5ip precepts 
moral philosophy and history, wherewith these 
l^ks are rcpll^nishedf” § The effect of the deep study 

f *' 

• Doctor jiiid Student (by St. Germain) and Divcrsite des 
Conrtos .were both printed by liahteli in 1 J|34. • 

f Ntilltis cmmdicus disi clerkus. 

% Roper, pc 5. * § More, p. 44. 
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of the first was, perhaps, however, to embitter his 
polemical writings, and somewhat to sour that natu- 
rally sweet temper, which was so d(‘cply felt by his 
companions, that Erasmus scarcely ever concludes a 
letter to him without epithets more indicative of the 
most tender affection than of the calm feelings of 
friendship.^ 

The tondernc<*s of More’s nature combined with the 
instructions and habits of his education to predispose 
him to piety. As he lived in the nc'ighbourhood of 
the great Carthusian raona&t('ry, called the “ Charter- 
house,” for some y(‘ars, h(‘ manifcst(*d a predilection 
for monastic life, and is said to have practl‘*cd some 
of those aUfatcrifies and solf-inflictioiis whicn prevail 
among the gloomi<‘r and sterner oi’ders. A pure 
mind in that age often sought to extingui^'U some of 
the inferior ini])idses of human nature, instead of 
employing them for their aj)pointcd purpose, — that 
of animating tlio domestk* afiections, and sweetening 
the most jmi)ortant duties of life. ITe soon learnt, 
howow?r, by self-examina1iony» his iinlitness for the 
priesthood, and relinqais|i(»d his project of taking 
orders, in words whicli should have warm'd his church 
against the impoMtion of unnatural self-denial ou\ast 
multitude s and .suec(\ssi\e genc'vations of men. f 

The «'ame ath*ctionate disposition which liad dn\eii 
him towards the visions, and, strange as it may seem, 
to the austerities of the monks, now '»ought a /nore 
natural edianncl. “lie resorteul to the house of one 
Maister Colt, a gentleman of Essc'x, wlio had often in- 
vited l^im thither; having three daughters, whose 
honest eoi\\ ersalion and viituous education provoked 
him tliere especially to set his aficction. ’'And albeit 
his mind iiiost served him to the second daugJiter, for 
that he tliouglit her the fairest and besj; favoured, yet 

** Suavi«5s»iine Mori.” ** Cliaiisbimc More.” ** MLlllt^s^lme 
More.” V 

t “ Maluit jnaritus esso castus quam sacerdos iinpurub.”— 
Erasmus, Op. vok iu. p. 475. • 

* DD 3 
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when he considered that it would be both great grief,' 
and some shame also, to the eldest, to see her younger 
sister preferred before h(‘r in marriage, he tlien of a 
certain pity framed his fancy toward her, and soon 
after mai'ried her, nevorthemore discontinuing his 
study of the law at Lincoln’s Inn.”* His more 
remote* descendant adds, that Mr. Colt ‘‘proffered 
unto him the choice of any of his daughters ; and that 
More, out of a kind of compassion, settled his fancy 
on the eldest.” f Erasmus gives a turn to More’s 
mari'iagc with Jane Colt, which is too ingenious to be 
probable : — “ He wedded a very young girl of respect- 
able family, but who had hitherto lived in the country 
with her p<arents and sisters, and was so uheducated, 
that he could mould her to his own tastes and man- 
ners. Ho caused her to be instructed in letters ; and 
she became a very skilful musician, which peculiarly 
pleased him.” J 

The plain matter of fact*V>e<jms to have been, that 
in an age when marriage chiefly dj^pended upon a 
bargain between parm ts, on which sons wore little 
consulted, and daughters nC^t at all, More, emerging 
at twenty-one from the foil of acquiring Greek, and 
the voluntary self-torjture of Carthusian mystics, was 
delighted at his first entry among pleasing young 
women, of whom tlie least attractive might, in these 
circumstances, have touched him ; and that his slight 
prefep’ence for the second e* >.ily yielded to a good- 
natured reluctance to mortify the elder. Most young 
ladies in Essex, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, must have required some tuition to appear in 
London among scholnrs and 6ourtior9, who were at that 
time more mingled than it is now usual for them to 
ba It is impossible to ascertain %e precise shade of 
f;«]ing which Jjhe biographers intended to denote by 
the words “pity” and “ compassion,” for the use of 

* Boper, p. 6. ^ More, p. 30. 

X Erasmus, Op. vol. iii. p. 475. 
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which they are charged with a want of gallantry or 
delicacy by modem writers ; although neither of these 
terms, when the context is at the same time read, 
seems unhappily employed to signify the natural re- 
finement, which shrinks from humbling the harmless 
self-complacency of an innocent girl. 

Tl(e marriage proved so happy, that nothing was to 
be regretted in it but the shortness of the union, in 
consequence of the early death of Jane Colt, who left 
a son and three daughters; of whom Margaret, the 
eldest, inherited the features, -the form, and the genius 
of her father, and requited his fond partiality by a 
daughterly love, which endured to the (md. 

In no long time* after the death of Jane Colt, he 
married Alice Middleton, a widow, seven ears older 
than himself, and not handsome; — rather, for the 
care of his family, and the management of his house, 
than as a companion and a friend. He •treated her, 
and indeed all femalefi^ except his dkughtcr Margaret, 
as better qualified to rcliJi a jest, than to take a part 
in m^re serious conversation^ and in their presence 
gave an unbounded scoj^ to his natural inclination 
towards pleasantry. He e\t*n indulged himself in a 
Latin play of words on her want of youth and beauty, 
calling her “nec bella nec puella.”| “She was of 
“good years, of no good favour or complexion, nor 
“ very rich, and by disposition near and worldly. It 
“ was reported tlijit he wooed her for a friend of his ; 
“but she answering that he might speed if he spoke 
“for himself, he married her with the consent of his 
“ friciyl, yielding to her that which perhaps he never 
“ would b^ve done of 1 ms own accord. Indeed, her 
“favour could not have bewitched, or starce moved, 
“ any man to love dier ; but yet she proved a kind 
“ and careful mother-in-law to his children.” Erasmus, 

• “ In a few months,” says Erasmus, Op.Vol. iii. p. 475.:— 
“ within two or three yea][s,” according to his great grandson. — 
More, p. 32. , 

t Erasmus, vol. ^ p. 475. , 

• VJ> 4 
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w}io was an inmarte in the family, speaks of has 
as a keen and watchful manager, with whom More 
‘‘lived on terms of as much respect and 'kindness as 
“ if she had been fair and young?’ Such is the happy 
power of a loving disposition, which overflows on 
companions, tliougli their attractions or deserts should 
be* slender. “ No liusband,” continues Erasmus, “ever 
“ gaine<l so much obedience from a wife by authority 
“and severity, as IMore A\on by gentleness and plea- 
“santry. Though verging on old age, and not of a 
“yielding tem|)(*r, he prevailed on her to take lessons 
“on the lute, tlu' ehhara, the viol, tlie monochord, 
“and the flute, which sh(‘ daily ]mictised td himu 
“ With tli(^ same genth'iu he lulecl his whole family, 
“so that it vva'i without broils or quarrels. Ho com- 
“ posed all dilfer<*ncos, and never parted with any one 
“on terms of unkindness. The house was fate*d to 
“the peculiar felicii)' tliat <lio-.e vvlio dvvdt in it were 
“always raised to'a higher fartwiie ; and that no spot 
“ever fell on the good nam(‘ of its happy inhabit- 
“ antiS.” The course of Flore’s* domestic life is nn’vutely 
described by e^e- witnesses, j, “ II is eusloirivvas daily 
“(besides his private prAjers with his children) to 
“ say the seven ]>s‘ilms tin* litany, and the siiilVages 
“following; so was h'ls guise vviili hi& wife, children^ 
“and liou.sehold, nightly b(*fore he went to bed, to 
“go to his chapel, and then* on his knees ordinarily 
“to s;iy certain psalni'' aii<* collects with them.”* 
“With him,” says Erasmus, “you might imagine 
“your^^elf in the academy of Plato. But L should do 
“injust’ce to his hou'-e by comparing it to the a(jademy 
“ of Plato, where iinmlxT-*, »aml geoinetvicjil ligures, 
“and sometilnes raoril virtues, were the subjects of 
“disoufesion ; it would be luore juH to call ft a school 
“*iid exercise of tlie Christian religion. All its 
“ inhabitants, male or feimih*, applied their leisure to 
“liberal studies and prolilabje ‘reading, although 


* Ropci^p. 25. 
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** pifety was their finSt care. No wranglinj^) no angry 
“word, was heard in it; no one was idle? every one 
** did his duty with alacrity, and not without a tem- 
*‘perate cheerfulness.’’ ♦ ferasmus had not the sen- 
eihilitv qf More ; he was more prone to t»milc than 
to at the concerns of men : but he was touched 
by the remembrance of thcac domestic solemnities in 
the household of his friend, lie manifests an agreeable 
emotion at the recollection of these scenes in daily 
life, which tended to hallow the natural authority of 
'parents to bestow a sort of dignity on liuinble occupa- 
tions, to raise menial offices to the rank of virlueis, and 
to spread peace and cultiv.ite kindness am(>^.g thoso 
who had Glared and were soon again to share, the 
same modest riles, in gently biealliing aro* id them 
a spirit of mtek ecpnili ty, nliicli ralher humbled the 
pride of the great than dis(iiiieted the spirits of the 
lowly. IVIore himself justly speaks^ of the hourly 
intetcUange of the snidlK^r acts of‘ kindness which 
flow from the charities of domestic life, as having a 
claim on his time as strong as ith(' occupations which 
seemed to others so much ^lore serious and important. 

While,” says Ik*, “in pleading, in hearing, in de- 
ciding caus(*s or composing differences, in waiting on 
some men about business, .nul on others out of re- 
spect, the greatest pai t of the day is spent on other 
men’s affairs, tin* remauidtrof it must be given to 
my family at home ; so th.it I can r(*bor\e no jiavt of 
it to myselfi that is, to study. I must talk with my 
wife, and cliat with my children, and I have some- 
what tq say to my servants ; for all these things I 
reckon as a part of my business, except a man will 
resolve to be a stranger at home ; and with whom- 
soever either nature, '^chance, or choice, has engaged a 
man in any commerce, ho must endeoyour to make 
himself as acceptable to those about him as he can.” j* 

* Op. vol in p. 1812 . • 

t dedication of Utppia to Peter Giles, (Burnet’s tianslation,) 

1684. 
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His occupations now necessarily employed a. large 
portion of his time. His professional practice be- 
came so considerable, that about the accession of 
Henry VIII, in 1509, with his legal office in the city 
of London, it produced 400/. a year, probably equiva- 
lent to an annual income of 5000/. in the present day. 
Though it be not easy to determine the exact period 
of the occurrences of his life, from his establishment 
in London to his acceptance of political office, the 
beginning of Henry VlTI.’s reign may be considered 
as the time of his highest (‘miiKMice at the bar. About 
this time a ship belonging to tln^ Pope, or claimed by 
his Holin(*ss on behalf of some of his subjects, happened 
to come to Southampton, where she was Seized as a 
forfeiture, — probably as what is called a droit of the 
crown, or a droit of the admiralty, — though under 
what circumstances, or on ^ hat grounds we know not. 
The papal ‘ mini sjter made suit to the King that the 
case might be argued for tUb Pope by learned counsel 
in a public place, and in presence of ^he minister him- 
self, who was a distwiguished civilian. None was 
found so well qualified tofbe of counsel for him as 
More, who could report in Latin all the arguments to 
his client, and who argued so learnedly on the Pope’s 
side, that he succeeded in obtaining an order for the 
restitution of the vessel detained. 

It has been alrca'^y intimated, that about the same 
time. he had been appointed t a judicial office in the 
city of London, which is described by his son-in-law 
as “ that of one of the under-sheriffs.” Roper, who 
was himself for many years an officer of the / 20 urt of 
King’s Bench, giv(*s the naihe of the office correctly j 
but does not describe its nature and importance’ so 
truly as Erasmus, who tells hifr correspondent that 
Hi^e passed ^veral years in the city of London as a 
judge in civil causes. ‘‘ This office,” he says, “ though 
not laborious, for the couH si^s only on the forenoon 
of every Thursday, is accounted very, honourable. 
No judge of that court ever wqnt through more causes; 
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none decided them more uprightly; often remitting 
the fees to which he was entitled from the suitors. 
His deportment in this capacity endeared him ex* 
tremely to his fellow-citizens.”* The under-sheriff 
was then apparently judge of the sheriff’s court, which, 
being the county court for London and Middlesex, 
was, ^t that time, a station of honour and adyantage.*f 
For the county courts in general, and indeed all the 
ancient subordinate jurisdictions of the common law, 
had not yet been superbedod by that concentration of 
authority in the hands of the superior courts at West- 
minster, which contributed indeed to the purity and 
dignity of the judicial character, as well to the 
uniformity Bnd the improvement of the administration 
of law, — but which cannot be said to have erved in 
the same degree to promote a speedy and cheap redress 
of the wrongs suffered by those suitors to whom cost 
and delay are most grievous. More’s office, in that 
state of the jurisdiction, 'might therefeS'e have possessed 
the importance whicli his contemporaries ascribed to 
it ; altiiough the denomination of it would not make 
such an impression on modern ears. It is apparent, 
that either as a considerable •source of his income, or 
as an honourable token of public confidence, this office 
was valu(‘d by More ; since he informs Erasmus, in 
1516, that he had declined a handsome pension offered 
to him by die king on his return from Flanders, and 
that ho believed he should always decline it ; because 
either it would oblige him to rcsigii his office in the 
city, which he preferred to a better, or if he retained 
in cape of a controversy of the city with the king 
for their privileges, he mi^it be deemed by his fellow- 
citizens to be disabled by dependence on* the crown 
from sincerely and fiitthfully maintaining their rights. J . 
This last reasoning is also ^interesting, |ls the firstiin- 

♦ Erasmus, Op. v%l. iii. p. 476. • 

5 ** la urbe sua pro shyrevo dixit.”— -Epitaph. 

Erasmus, T)p. toI. iu»p. 220. 
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timation of the necessity of a city law-officer being 
independent of the crown, and of the legal resistance 
of the corporation of London to a Tudor king. It 
paved tJic way for those happier times in which the 
great city had tlie honour to number the Holts and 
the Denmans among her legal advisers.* 

More is tlie fiist p(u>ou in our history distinguished 
by the faculty ot* luiblic spc'aking. A remarkable 
occasion on which it was successfully employed in 
parliament against a lavish grant of money to the 
crown is thus recorded by his son-in-law as follows : — 
“In the latter time of king Henry VJL he was made 
a burgess of the parliament, ivheriun was demanded 
by the king about thrcc-lincenths for the marriage of 
liis eldest daughter, that them should be the Scottish 
queen. At the last debating wher(‘of ho made such 
arguments and ’reasons there against, that the king’s 
demands wre thereby clean overthrown ; so that one 
of th3 king’s })Avy chamlvr,* named maister Tyler, 
being present thereat, brought word to the king out 
of the parliament lions^;, that a bearilless boy l^d dis- 
appointed all his purpose, |Wliereupon the king, con- 
ceiving great indignatioh towards him, could not bo 
satisded until he had soimj way revenged it. And 
forasmuch as he, iiofliing having, could nothing lose, 

♦ From communications^ ohtawiod for me from the records of 
the City, I am enabled < j a«>certaiii some part ieulart> of the nature 
of Miore’s appointmeyt, which lipv occasioned a difteronco of 
opinion. On the 8th of May, 1514, it was agreed by the com- 
mon council, “ that, Thomas More, gentleman, one of tlic under- 
sheritfs of London, should occupy his office and chamber by a 
sufficient deputy, during his absence as the king’s aitibassador 
in Flanders.” • It appears from st*vcral entries in* the same re- 
cords, from 1496 to 1502 inclusive, that the under-^hcriff was 
annually elected, or ratlici* eoufiriiied ; %r the practice was not 
to ^movc him without his own aj)))iicatioii or some serious fault. 
For six years offclenry’s Veign,' lidward Dudley was one of tho 
under-sheriffs ; a circuiiistaiice, which rt;ndcrs the superior im- 
portance of the office at that time pDobablc. Thomas Marowe, 
the author of works on law esteemed in his time, though not 
published, appears also iii the dbovc rccoros as uuder-sheriff. 
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his grace devised a causeless quarrel against his 
father ; keeping him in the Tower till he had made 
him to pay 100/. fine,” (probably on a charge of having 
infringed some obsolete penal law). “ Shortly after, 
it fortuned that Sir T. More, coming in a suit to 
Dr. Fox, bivshop of Winchester, one of the kingTs 
priv/ council, tlie bishop called him aside, and, pre- 
tending great favour towards him, promised that if 
he would be ruled by him he would not fail into the 
kiiig’h favour again to restore him ; meaning, as it 
was afterwards conjectured, to cause him thereby to 
confess his Offences against the king, whereby his 
highness njight, with the b(*tter colour, have occasion 
to revenge his displeasure against him. But when he 
came from the bisho]* ho fell into comniunit .lion with 
one inaister Whitforde, his familiar frientl, then chap- 
lain to that bishop, and showed him what^ the bishop 
had said, praying for his ^advice. Whitfordo prayed 
him by the pa^^ion of (4od not to follow the counsel ; 
for my lord, to sj>rve tlie king’« turn, will not stick to 
agree lo his own father’s deatllf So Sir Thomas More 
returned to the bishop no^n^>r<* ; and had not the king 
died soon after, he was determined to have gone over 
sea.” * That tin* advice of Whitforde was wise, ap- 
peared from a cii'ciini'^tance which occurred nearly 
ten years after, which CAhihits a new feature in the 
character of the King and of his biwshops. When 
Dudley was sacrificed to popular resentment, flnder 
Henry VIIL, and when he was on his way to execu- 
tion, he met Sir Thomas, to whom lie said, — “Oh 
More, More ! God was yojir good friend, that you did 
not ask th5 king forgiveness, as nianie would have had 
you do ; for if you Jiad done so, prrhaps you should 
have been in the like case with us now^^ | 

* Roper, p. 7. There seems to become foi^etfulness of dates 
iu the latter part of thft p^s*jage,' whioh has been copied by suc- 
ceeding writers, Margaret, it Is ^cll known, was married sn 
IfiOS; the debate not, therefore, later tlian that year: but 
Henry VII. lived till 1509.» 

t More, p. 38. • 
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It was natural that the restorer of political elo- 
quence, which had slumbered for a lon^ series of 
ajges*, should also be the earliest of the parliamentary 
champions of liberty. But it is lamentable that we have 
BO little information respecting the oratorical powers 
which alone could have armed him for the noble 
conflict. He may be said to hold the same station 
among us, which is assigned by Cicero, in his dialogue 
On the Celebrated Orators of Rome, to Cato the cen- 
sor, whose consulship was only about ninety years prior 
to his own. His answer, as Speaker of the House of 
Commons, to Wolsey, of which more will be said pre- 
sently, is admirable for its promptitude,^ quickness, 
scasonableness, and caution, combined with dignity 
and spirit. It unites presence of mind and adaptation 
to the person and circumstances, with address and 
management seldom surpassed. If the tone be more 
submissive than «.mits modern ears, it is yet remark- 
able for that ingenious refinement which for an instant 
shows a glimpse of the sword generally hidden under 
robes of state. “ His dioquent tongue,” says Eiasmus, 
so well seconds his fe^'tile in\(‘nlion, that no one 
speaks better when suddenly called forth. His atten- 
tion never languishcsL ; his mind is always before his 
words; liis memory has all its stock so turned into 
ready money, that without hesitation or delay, it 
gives out whatever the time and the cjiso may require. 
His acuteness in dispute is unrivalled, and ho often 
perplexes the most renowned theologians when he 
enters their province.” f Though much of this en- 
comium may be applicable rather to private con- 
versation tl^an to public debate, and though this 
presence of mind may refe ' altogether to promptitude 
a^epartec, and comparatively little to that readiness 
or reply, of which his experience must have been 

* ** Fostquam pngnaium cst apud Actium, magna ilia ingenia 
cessere.” — Tiuiitus, llibt. lib. i. ^p. 1, ^ 

t Erasmus, Op. vol. iii. p. 476. 
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limited; it is still obvious that the great critic has 
ascribed to his friend the higher part of those mental 
qualities, which, when justly balanced and perfectly 
trained, constitute a great orator. 

As if it had been the lot of More to open all the 
paths through the wilds of our old English speech, he 
is to be considered also as our earliest prose writer, 
and as the first Englishman who wrote the history of 
his country in its present language. The historical 
fragment* commands belief by simplicity, and by 
abstinence from too confident afiirmation. It betrays 
some negligence about minute particulars, which is 
not displeasing as a symptom of the absence oi eager- 
ness to enforce a narrtative. The compositiort has an 
ease and a rotundity (which gratify the ca« without 
awakening the suspicion of art) of which there was 
no model in any preceding writer of English prose. 

In comparing the prose ^ of More '^rith the modern 
stylo, we must distinguish the words from the compo- 
sition* A very small part of his vocabulary has been 
superaifiiuated ; the number of terms which require 
any explanation is inconsi(ibrablc; and in that respect 
the stability of the language is remarkable. He is, 
indeed, in his words, more Englisli than the great 
writers of a century after him, who loaded their 
native tongue with expressions of Greek or Latin de- 
rivation. Cicero, speaking of ‘‘old Cato,” seems almost 
to describe More. “ His style is rather antiquated ; 
he has some words displeasing to our ears, but which 
were then in familiar use. Cliange those terms, which 
he could not, you will then prefer no speaker to Cato.”f 

But in th6 combination and arrangemeifct of words, 
in ordinary, phraseology and common habits of com- 
position, he differs more widely from the style that has 
now been prevalent among lA formearly iwo centuries. 
His diction seems a cjontinued experiment to discover 
the forms into which *tho language naturally runs. 


Histoxy of mchard UL 


t Be Clar. Oytt. cap. 17. 
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"Ill that attempt he has frequently failed. Fortunate 
accident^ or more varied experiment in aftortimes, led 
to the adoption of other conibincition*^, which could 
searcely have siiecc("ded, if they had not been more 
consonant to the spirit of +he laiicfuage, and more 
Agreeable to the ('ar and the feelings of the peoide. 
The structure of lii*:! sentences is frequently nbt that 
which the Englisli languige Ins finally adopted: the 
language of his couiitrjinen has decided, without ap- 
peal, against the composition of the father of English 
prose. 

The speeches contained in his fragment, like many 
of those in the ancient liistorians, wore probably sub- 
stantially real, but biiglitencd by ornament, and im- 
proved in eomposition. It could, indeed, scarcely be 
otherwise: for the history was written in 1513*, and 
the death, of Edward TV., with which it opims, oc- 
curred in 1483;^wliile C'ar^liivd Morton, who became 
prime minister two yeais after tliat ev(*nt, ajipears to 
h$.ve taken young Moie into his. In^isidiold about the 
year 1493. There i'^, therefore, little scope, in so short 
a time, for dmch falsilicMf*^io\i, hy tradition, of the argu- 
ments and topics ri illy employed. TJiesi* speeches have 
the merit of being accommodated to the eircurastances, 
and of being of a tendency to dispo'.e those to whom 
they were addressed* to promote the object of th^ 
speaker ; and this merit, rare in similar compositions^ 
shows that More liad been taught, by the practice of 
speaking in contests where objects the most important 
are the prize of the \dctor, that eloquence is the art of 
persuasion, and that the end of the orator is not the dis- 
«• * 

i TIolinshed, vdI iii. j 360 Ilolifishi d called* More’s work 
dnished.” I hat it was meant to extend to the death of 
Kichard 111. seisms pio^ahle ^lom tho following sentence: — 
But, forafcmurh as thi-» duke’s (tlie j)uko of Gloncester) de^ 
meauonr nuni&>t(‘u tli in > ffcct all thr whole matter whereof this 
book shall cnticat, it is therefore convenient to ^how you, as we 
farther go, what manner of man this ws^ that could find in his 
heart such mischief to cSnccive.’*-A.p. 3 ei, 
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play of liis talents, but dominion over the minds of his 
Ijiearers. The dyin^ speech, in which Edward exhorts 
the two parties of his friends to harmony, is a grave 
appeal to their }>rud(uice, as well as an affecting ad- 
dress from a iatlier and a king to their public feelings. 
The sunni?5es thrown out by Richard against the 
AVTdviiles are sliort, dark, and w(dl adapted to awak(*n 
suspicion and alarm. The insinuations against the 
Quetm, and the tlircats of danger to the lords them- 
solv(‘s from leaN ing tlie ])ei\son of tlie Duke of York in 
the hands of tliat princ(‘ss, in Richard’s speech lo the 
lYivy (^ouncil, before the Archbi^hoj) of Y('rk was 
sent to Westminster to demand tlie Mirrendei of tlie 
boy, are adniirable sjiecimcns of th(‘ address *.«»! art 
of crafty ambition. Oemu-ally speaking, llu* . jieei lies 
lia\e little of the vague common-place ol‘ •rhi'toricians 
and declaimers; and time is not \Mi‘'t(‘d in })arade. 
In the case, indeed, of tlu‘ dispute be^\\e(‘n the Arch- 
bishop and (he (iueen, aboift taking the Duke of York 
out of hi.s motherLs care, and from th(‘ Sanctuary at 
Westmifis((*r, tlun’e is more in^mious argunumt than 
the scene allows ; and the miitd rcj(‘cls logieal refine- 
ments, of which the us(», on such an occasion, is quite 
irreconcileable to dramatic \ensimilitude. The Duke 
of Buckingham alleged in council, that sanctuary could 
be claim.' d only agaiii'^t danger; and that the royal in- 
fant had neilliiT wisdom to desire sanctuary, nor tin* ma- 
licious intent ion ill his acl> without which he eoiild^iot 
iH'quire it. To this notable paradox, which amounted 
to an atlirmatioii that no certainly inm cent person 
eould e^er claim protection from a baiictuary, when 
it was carried to the Queen, ^lie anM\ered readily, that 
if blie could Jie in .-.anej^nary, it folloA\ed that her child, 
who was her wanl, was included in h(*r jirotection, as 
much as her s(*rvaiits, Avho were^ witlioft contradic- 
tion, allowed to b(\ ^ 

TIk' Latin epigrams of More, a small volume whicli 
it required tw\) year’s to carry through the press at 
Bash-, are mostly translaybioiis from the ./^nthologia, 

VOL. I. EE « 
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which wore rather mn do known to Europe by the fame 
of the writer, than calculated to iji^Tcase it. They 
contain, however, some decisive i)roofs that he always 
entertained the o])inioiis respectinp: the dependemeo 
of all f 5 ovenini(*nt on the consent of the people, to 
which he proh'ssed his adluTcmcc almost in his dyin^ 
moments. Latin vcrsiticntioii was not in that, early 
period successfully at<empt(‘d in any Transalpine 
country. The rul(‘s of prosody, or at least the laws of 
metrical composition, w(*re not y(‘t sulTicieritly studied 
for vsiich attempts, llis Latinity was of the same 
school with that of his friend Erasmus; which Avas, 
indeed, common to tin* first generation of scholars after 
thereviAal of classical study. Finding** Latin a sort 
of {general lan^ua^o emploj'cd by men of lett(*rs in 
th(‘ir conversation and corres])onden(*(‘, tliey continued 
the use of jt in the mixed and corrupted state to nhich 
such an a])plicatioii Iiad nect'ssarily r(‘duced it : they 
indeed, to i>urify ft frf)m some grosser cor- 
ruptions; but they built their '*ty!e upon the found- 
ation of this collocpiial dialect, Avith no rigorou/ obser- 
vation of th(‘ <»:oo<l us{|^rc‘» of th(‘ Koman lan^uapre. 
Writiri<^'> of business, of pleasantry, of familiar inter- 
course, could never ha\(} bc*c*n composed in pure 
Latinity ; Avhich was still more inconsistent with new 
manners, institutions, and opinions, and witli dis- 
coviudes and inventions added to those wliicli were 
traif.smitted by antiquity, j^rasmus, Avho is the master 
and model of this system of composition, admirably 
shows how much had been f>ain(‘d by loosening the 
fetters of a dead s])(‘ech, and acquiring in its stead the 
nature, ea*- % \arRty, and \ivacity of a spoken and 
living tongue. The cou so ()f (*ircum.stanet;s, hoAvever, 
ideterinined that this language* should not subsist, or at 
least flourish^, for mu3h more than a century. It was 
assail(*d on one side by the purely classical, Avhom 
Erasmus, in derision, calks “^''iceronians;” and when 
it Avas sufficiently emasculated by .dread- of their cen- 
sure, it Av^s finally ovenvLelmed by the rise of a 
national literature in every European language. 
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More exemplified the abundance and flexibility of 
the Erasmian Lalinity in Utopia, with wliich this short 
view of* all his writings, except those of controversy, 
may be fitly concluded. The idea of tlie work had 
been suggested by some of the dialogues of Plato, who 
sp(*ahs of Vast territories, formerly cultivated and 
pftTpicul, but afterwards, by some convulsion of nature, 
eover(‘d by the A.tlantic Ocean. Tli(‘se Egyptian tra- 
ditioiivS, or legends, harmonised admirably with that 
discovery of a new continent by Columbus, which had 
roused the admiration of Euroj)e about twenty years 
before the composition of Utopia. This was tbf* name 
of an island feigned to haAe b<*en discovered b^ a sup- 
posed comjainion of Amerigo Ves])ueei, who ' ^ made 
to tell the wondrous tale of its condition to ^dore, at 
Antwerp, in b'ill: : and in it was the s(‘at*(>f the Pla- 
tonic conception of an imaginary commonwealth. All 
the names which Ik* iuv<*nted for mengn* places*" were 
intimations of th(*ir being Tmreal, and were, p(‘i*haps, 
by treating with raillei*} his ovvji notions, intended to 
silence Aainsayers. Tlu* firsts book, wliich is pre- 
liniiuar;^ is naturally andjing(*niously open(*d by a 
conversation, in which Itaphael TTythloday, tlu* Utopian 
traveller, describes his visit to J^ngland ; wliere, as 
much as in otlK*r countries, he found all jiropovsals for 
improvement encountered by the remark, that, — “Such 

♦ The following spcciiiK'u of Utopian etymologies may aiiyise 
some readers : — 

Uto])i.a - - ouTtSiros - - nowhere. 

Aehorians - - a^x^pos - - of no country. 

Ademians - - a-SiJ/toy - - of no people. 

* • f llic imisiblc 

Anyder (a river) orvBwp - - waterless. J city is on 

Amaurot (a*city) ^fMtipos - - dark. 1 flic ri\cr 

( waterless. 

Ilytliloday - Salw~(ie\os * - a*learncr St trifles, See. 

Some are intentionally Tinmeaning, and others arc taken from 
little known language in ordil^ to iwrjdcx pedants. Joseph ISea- 
liger represents Utopia^^ a word not formed according to the 
analogy which regulates the fo^matlyn of Greek words. 

£ £ 2 * 
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tilings pleased our ancestors, and it wore well for us if 
wo could but match tlioin ; as if it were a great mis- 
chief that any should be found wis(»r tliaii his ances- 
tor's.” “I mot,” he goes on to say, ‘‘these proud, 
morose, and absurd judgments, particularly once when 
dining with C^ardinal Morton at London.” “There 
hai)pened to bo at table an Knglisli lawyer, who fun 
out into higli comim ndalion of the ho\ore e\.eeution 
of jU'»tico ii])ou thio\<‘^, who w'^ero th(‘u hanged so fast 
that there were soiiietinu‘s twenty lianging iij)on one 
gihlxd, and added, ‘that lu' could not wonder enough 
how it came to pass that lh(‘n‘ were so many thieves 
left robbing in all ])la<*es.’” Kaplnwd answered, “that 
it was b{‘eau''«e the jninishment of diMth was neither 
just in itself, nor good for the ])nblic ; lor as the 
severity was‘ too irn*at, so the remedy was not effectual. 
You, as w/dl as other nations, like bad sehoolmasters, 
ehastiso thdr sc(»i()lars b(‘c:ju^i* th(*y h.ive not the skill 
to teaeli them,” Jlaphaid afterwards more speidally 
ascribed the gangs of banditti wIm, after the sup- 
])rc‘ssion of Ptrkin WaVbeck’s (Nn'iiisli riwolt, Infested 
England, to two cauM'v; t/f whieli tin* first w^as the 
friMpient disbanding of the i(lh‘ and armed rctaiuers 
of the nohles, who, > hen fioni nec(*ssity let loose from 
their masters, were too proud for industry, and liad uo 
re^^ource but rapine; .tiid the wcoml w^as the con- 
vei'sion of mneJi corn fidd into pasture for sli(*ep, 
beeau'-e th(‘ latti r liad bieonie more profitable, — by 
whu’li bas(‘ inoti\es many hindholders wm' tempted 
3fo expel th(*ir tenants and d<stroy the food of man. 
Ka]'li.i(*l sugge'-ted (lie suli,ditnlioii of hard labour for 
de.jtli; f()i<^whieh lie ipioteil tlie e\.^nl])l^ of the Ro- 
mans, and of an imaginary Munmnnity. in Perda. 
“Tin* l)W}er answa*red, ‘tliat it could ne\er b<‘ so 
settled in liy^gl.ind,'*wotkout eiidaiig(*ring the whole 
nation by it he shook Ids lieajl, and made some gri- 
maers, and then held his pe.i<H% and all the company 
seemed to be of his mine]. But the cainlinal said, ‘ It 
ib not eas}{ to say whether this plan would succeed or 
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not, ainco no trial has boon made of it ; but it miglit 
he trieil on thieves condemned to death, and adopted 
if found to answer ; and vagabonds might be treated 
In the same way.’ Wiien the cardinal liad said this, 
they all fell to commtuid the motion, though they had 
tl^iised if when it came from me. They more par- 
*ticuTfh-ly commended that concerning the vagiiboiids, 
because it had been added by him.”* 

From some parts of the above extracts it is appa- 
rent that More, instead of having anticipated the eco- 
nomical doctrines of Adam Smith, as some modern 
writ(‘rs lia\e f{mci(*d, was thoroughly imbued with the 
prejudices of his contomporarus against the inclosure 
of commons, and the extension of pasture It is, 
however, obs(*rval)h‘, that h(‘ is ])erfeetly v.«)nsistent 
with liimself, and folhnvs his principles through all 
their legitimate conseqiumces, thougli th^ may end 
in doctrines of v(‘ry ^startling sound. Considering 
separate ])r()perty as Jilways ])rodnctivo of unequal 
distribution of tlic fruits of labour, and regarding tliat 
iuecpuHity of fortune as the scarce of bodily suffering 
10 those who labour, au(> (\1* mental depravation to 
those who are not compelled to toil for subsistence, 
Jlythloday is made to say, that as long as there is 
any 2)r()perty, and wliile money is tlie standard of all 
other thinps, he cannot exp(‘ct tliat a nation can be 
governed eithi*r justly or liap])ily.”f More liimself 
objects to ITythloday : “Tt seems to me that ‘men 
r*annot live conveniently where all things are common. 
How cfin there be any plenty where every man will 
excuse himself from labouring? for as the hope of gam 
dotli^not e^feite him, so the confidence th»t he has in 
other menVs industry wi^ay make him slothful. And if 
people come to be pinched with want, and yet cannot 
dispose of any thing as thek own, whatican follow but 

• Burnet’s translatiodf et seq, 

f Ibid. p. 5^. Happening to write where I have no access to 
the original, I use BuAct’s translation. There can be no doubt 
of Burnet’s learning or fidelity. 

£ E 3 
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perpetual sedition and bloodshed; es])ecia]ly when the 
reverence and authority due to magistrates fall to the 
ground ; for I cannot imagine how they can bo k(‘pt 
up among tho^e that are in all things equal to one 
another.” These remarks do in reality contain the 
g(*rms of unanswerable* objections to all tliose projects 
of a community of goods, which suppose the Onoral 
character ot* the majority of mankind to continue, at 
the moment of tluir adoption, such as it has been 
li(*retofore in tlie mo->t favourable instances. If, in- 
deed, it be pro])Osed onl} on the supposition, that by 
the influence of laws, or by the ag(‘ncy of any other 
cause, mankind in general are rend(T(*d more hoiK'st, 
mori* ben(*\ ol(*nt, mor<* disinterested than th(‘y have 
hitherto he(*n, it is <‘vid(‘iit that tliey will, in tlie same 
proportion, approach to a practice more near the jirin- 
ciple of an (‘quality and a community of all advan- 
tages. The hints of an «insw(*r to Plato, thrown out 
by M(‘r(*, are so decisive*, that it i-> not easy to s(‘(‘ how 
he left this sp(*ck on his lomance, lnl(^s wt may b(* 
allowed to bus])(*ct th^pt the speculation was In part 
suirgestc'd as a c(mv(ni<*nt <*ov(r for that biting satire* 
on the sordid and rapacious government of flenry 
VIL, which oceu[)i(s a consid(*iMble portion of Ilytli- 
lodaj’b iirst discoiir-e. It nia}^ also lie ^^upJ)osl*d that 
More, not anxious -to save visionary reformers from a 
few light blows in an attack aimed at corrupt and 
tyrannical statesmen, thinks it suitable to his imagin- 
ary personage, and conducive to the liveliness of his 
fiction, to represent the* travelh*r in Utopia as touched 
by one of the most alluring and delusive of political 
chiin(*ras. i. 

In Utopia, farm-hou^i & were .built over the whole 
/country, to vvhi<*h inhabitants were sent in rotation 
from the fift^'-four 'citiek. Ev('ry family had forty 
men and women, besides two slaves ; a master and 
mistress preside over every fOuiiily; and over thirty 
families a magistrate. Every }(iar twenty of the 
family return to town, being* two years in the coun- 
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try ; so tliat all acquire some knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and the land is never left in the liands of persons 
quite unacquainted with country labours. When they 
want any thing in the country which it doth not pro- 
duce', th('y f('teh it from the city without carrying any 
thing in e^ediange: the magistrates take cjire to see it 
to them. The i»eoj)le of the towns carry thdir 
commodities to tlu' inaik(‘t place, where they are taken 
away by lho^e who need them. The chief business of 
the niagi'^trates is to take care that no man iiitay live 
idle, and tliat (‘very one should labour in Jiis trade for 
six hours of e\ery twenty -four; — a ])ortion of time, 
which, according lo 11} th today, m' as sufficieul for an 
abundant Vn|)])ly of all the necc^-sarii's and moderate 
accommodations of the community ; and whM*h is not 
inadequate where all labour, and none g-pply exiremo 
labour to tin* production of superiluities to gratify a 
few, — wh(*re then' are no idle priests or idlci ricli 
men, — and wh(*r<' wt^mvMi of all sRrts pcTform their 
light allotment of labour. To women all domc'-’tic 
olfiee^ wbieli did not th'grac]^' (*r displea^e were tis- 
signed. b^idiappily, liowcxer, the inicinitoiis and un- 
riglitc'ons e\])<Mlii‘;il was (Cwlsisl, of rehaising the bettCT 
order of femali^s iroin otfejishc* and noisome oecupa- 
t ions, by throw in i» tlnau u|K»n ftlav(*s. Their citiz(*ns 
were forbidden lo b(* buteller'^, because they think 
that pity end good iiatim', which an* among (he best 
of tho'^e atleciion^ that are born within u*^, are much 
impaiivd by the butelmriug of animals;” — a striking 
representation, iiuh'ed, of the di‘pra\iug etfocts of 
cruelty to aJiimals, but abus(Ml for the iniquitou'? and 
erui^l purpose* of trainiug»iiiferiors to barbarous habits, 
in onlor to ])reM*r\(* for tli(*ir masters ^he exclusive 
benefit of a diseiplifte of liuinanity. Slaves, too, were 
employed in bunting, which was deemed too frivolous 
anil barbarous an amusement for eftizens. ‘‘ They 
look upon huutiii|»^s one of the basest parts of a 
butcher’s fm' tlicy account it more decent to 

kill beasts for flie sustenance of mankind, than to 
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take pleasure in seeing a weak, harmless^, and fearful 
hare torn in pieces by a strong, fiei^o and cruel dog/' 
An excess of population was remedied by planting 
colonies ; a defect, by the recall of the necessaiy num- 
ber of former colonists ; irregularities of distribution, 
by transferring the superfluous members of' one town- 
ship to supply the vacancies in another. Thej" Tiiu 
not enslave their prisoners, nor the children of their 
own slaves. In tho«e maladies where there is no 
liope of cure or alleviation, it was customary for the 
Utopian priests to advise the patient voluntarily to 
shorten his useless and burtlionsome life by opium or 
some equally ^a*y me^s. In e.ises of suicide, with- 
out* perupisadh of die priests and the^enate, thi* party 
is excluded from the honours of a decent funeral. 
They allow djvoroe in eases of ^adultery, and incorri- 
gible perverseness. i Slavery is the general punish- 
ment of the highest crhic. .They have few laws, and 
no lawyers. Ulfopus, the founder of the state, made 
a law that every man might bo of ^ liat religion he 
pleased, and miglit (‘iidc^jivour to draw others tq^it by 
force of argunuMil and by aiiiic<ible and modest ways ; 
but those who used reiirodclu s or viohmee in their at- 
tempts were to be condemned 1o banishment or sla- 
very.” The following p«i'-sag(» i-* so remarkable, and 
has hitherto been so little considered in the history ol* 
toleration, that 1 sliall insert it .*it length i — “Thi-» 
law \^as made by Utojms, i it only for preserving the 
public peace, which, he said, suffered much by daily 
contentions and irrcconcilcable heat in the^c* matters, 
but because he thought the intm’est of ndigiop itself 
required it. As fer those* nv ho so far depart fi'om 
the dignity of human natuie as to think that our souls 
died with our bodies, or that the'Cvorld was' governed 
•oy chance without a wise and over-ruling Providence, 
the Utopians nfvei raise tliem to honours or offices, 
nor Employ them in any puby*y" trust, but despise 
them as men of base and sordid minds ; yet they do 
not punish such men, because they *lay it down as a 
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ground, that a man cannot make himself believe any 
thing he pleases : nor do they drive any to dissemble 
their thoughts ; so that men are not tempted to lie or 
disguise their opinions among them, which being a 
sort of fraud, is abhorred by the Utopians ; ” — a boau- 
tiful and donelusive reason, which, when it was used 
fbr’^e first time, as it probably was in Utopia, must 
have been drawn from so deep a sense of the value of 
sincerity as of itself to prove that ho who thus em- 
ployed it was (Sincere. " These unbelievers are not 
allowed to argue before the common people but they 
are suffered and even encouraged to dispute in private 
with their priests and ‘Other grave mei^ being confi- 
dent that they will be cured of these mad ^nnion^ by 
having reason laid before them.” 

It may bo doubted whether some oxtr$.vaganoies in 
other parts of Utopia were not^kitroduced to cover 
such passages as the above, by enabling the wfiler to 
call the wliolo a mere •spert of wit, and tiuis exempt 
him from the peyilou^ responsibility of having main- 
tainedfsuoh doctrines serioii'^y. lii otlicr Oases, he 
seems diffidently to pro])(>se o])inions to which ho was 
in some measure incliiiea, but in the course of his 
statement to Iia\e waimed himstdf into an indignation 
against the vices and corruptiohs of Europe, which 
vents itM'lf in eloqucnif in\(‘etiveN not unworthy of 
Gulliver. 'lie makes Il^thloda^ at hist declare, — 
“As I hope for mercy, I can have no other notipn of 
all the other governments that I see or, know, but 
that they are a conspintcy of the richer sort, who, on 
proteno' of managing tlie public, do only pursue their 
priffite ends.” Tlie true ifolion of Utopia is, however, 
that it intimates a variety of doctrines, Rnd exhibits 
a multiplfeity of projects, which thi* writer regards 
with almost every possible^degijee of anprobatioii and 
shade of assent ; from the frontiers of serious and 
entire belief, ihrough^^radatioiis of descending plausi- 
bility, where the jlowc^st ^re scarcely more than the 
exercises of ingenuity,. and to which some wild para- 
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cloxes arc appended, either as a vehielc, or as an easj 
means (if necessary) of disavowing ilie serious inten- 
tion of the whole of this Platonic lie! ion. 

It must be owned, that thou<»li one class of More’s 
sueoes-sors was more siiseeptiblo of judicious admira- 
tion of the beauties of Plalo and Cic(‘ro than his less 
perfectly fornuMl ta'^te could be, and though ar jffier 
division f)!* them had ac(|uired a knowledi^e of the 
word^i of the (irf(»k lan«ua»#‘, and perception of their 
force and distinctions, for the attainment of which 
More came too early into the ^\orld, yet none would 
have been so In^artily welcomed by tlie masters of the 
Lyceum and tlie Acadeinv, avs«quali(ied to take a part 
in the discusMon of those Grave and lofty them(‘s 
which were fr(‘(*Jy agitated in these (‘arly nni’heries ot 
human reascKi. 

The date of. the publication of Utopia would mark, 
probably, Also tli|' Inijipiest periods of its anthoi’s life, 
lie had now acquir<*<l an inf'oiAe equivalent to tour oi 
fiv e thousand ])oun<ls sterling of oqv ])resent money, 
by his own indei>en<Vnt industry and well-c*arned 
character. Ih* had lei^nie tor tin* cultivation of litera- 
ture, for corn spcnid( n< with his liiiuid Erasmus, 'for 
keeping up an int< rcoiir^e with European men of 
letter'^, vvdio had ah eady placed him in their tirist class, 
and for tin* comjmsiti »n of works, from which, un- 
aware of the i.ipul ehaiiGcs which weie t<» ensue, ho 
protribly promised hiin^elt moielame, or at least more 
popularity, than they have procured lor him. llis 
affections and his temper continued to ensure the 
ha])piness of his home, even when his son with a wife, 
three dauGl^ters with tln*ir*'hu'^bamls, and a pilb^^ior- 
tionable numlx'r of gi mdehildrcn, dw'clt under his 
patriarchal roof. 

At the samc^ j)criod| the , general progre.ss of Euro- 
pean lit(*rature, and the cheerful prospects of im- 
proved rducatior and diffusciJ^-K now ledge, had filled 
the minds of JMore and Erasmus ^dth delight. The 
expectation of an age of^aqilic improvement seems 
( 
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to have prevailed among studious men in the twenty 
years Avhich elapsed between the migration of ehls^ioal 
learninj^ across tlie Alps, and the rise of the religious 
dissensions stirred up by the preaching of Luther. 
“ I foresee,” says Bishop Tunstall, writing to Erasmus, 

that our posterity will rival the ancients in evej’y 
^soItH)f stu<ly : and if they be not ungrateful, they will 
])ay the greatest thanks to those who have revived 
thes(* studies. Go on, and deserve well of posterity, 
who will never snffcT tlie name of Erasmus to jKTish.” * 
Erasmus liimself, two years after, expresses tlie sam(» 
hopes, which, with unwonhMl eourt(‘-?y, he chooses to 
found on the literary character of the conversation in 
the palace'of TIenry VIIL : — “The world i^ recover- 
ing the use of its sens(*s, like one awakenec. from tluj 
dee])(*st sleej) ; and yet there arc some* who cling to 
th(»ir old ignorance' witli their liands and feed, and 
will not sutler themselves to be toj*n froiri il.”f To 
Wols(*y li<‘ Speaks in* stfll mon* sanguine languag(', 
mixed with lln* like personal compliment: — “1 see 
anotl*ergo1<l(*n age arising, if#>ther rulers be animated 
by your spirit. Nor will posterity be ungrateful. Tliis 
new f(*lieity, obtaiiuvl for the world by you, will be coiu- 
menioraled in immortal monuments by (Grecian and 
lioman eloqiionee.” j: Though the j udgment of posterity 
in favour of kings and eardiiiaks is thus confidently 
foretold, tlio writ(*rs do not th(» less betray tlu*ir hope 
of a better ag(', which will be&tow the highest honours 
on the promol(TS of knowledge. A better age was, in 
truth, to come ; but the time and eircuinstanees of its 
appearance <lid not correspond to their sanguine hopes. 
A^'^age o/ iron was to prt^cede, in which the turbulence 
of relbnrjation and Bie obstiinny of establishment were 
to mt'ct in long and bloody contest. 

When the storm seem^ re|idy to j^reak out, Eras- 

♦ Erasrai Opera, voJ^ii. p. 267. f ^hid. p. 321. 

J Ibid. p. 591. To tih^ theory neither of the parties about to 
contend coufd hare«asscnted ^biit it is not on tha«. account the 
less likely to be in a great measure true. 
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mus tliouf^ht it liis duty ro incur the obloquy which 
always attcuids mediatorial couiiscdtj. “ You know tho 
character of* th(‘ Germans, who are more easily led 
than driven. Great danger may ari^e, if* tho native 
ferocity of tlnit people be exasperated by untimely 
severities. We sec the pertinacity of Bohemia and 
the nei^ifhboiirin" proxinces. A bloody policy ^aiP 
been tried without success. Otln^r remedies must be 
employed. The hatred of Rome is fixed in the minds 
of many nations, chiefly from the rumours Ixdieved 
of the dissolute* manners of that city, and from tho 
immoraliti(*s of flu* representative's of the su])reme 
pontiff abroad.” The iinehaiitablem'ss, the turbulence, 
the hatred, the bloodshed, Avhieh f'ollowed the preach- 
ini* of Luther, cIo^cmI the bri^^ht \isions of tlio two 
illustrious frv'nds, who agreed in an ardent lo\e of 
peace, thoii^^h not without a difference in th(^ shades 
and moditiOations^of their pacific t(‘nip(*r, arising from 
some dissimilarity of original charaetor. Tlu' tender 
heart of More clung more strongly tp the religion of 
his youth ; while Krasiny^ more anxiously appreh**nded 
the disturbance of his taste^ and ])ursuits. The last 
betrays in souk* of his writings a temper, which might 
lead us to doubt, whether he consid(*red the portion 
of truth which was wfthin reach of his friend as equi- 
valent to the eviIs,att(Midant on the s(*areh. 

The public li*e <»f More may be said to have begun 
in tliQ summer of lol4*, >»ith a mission to Brugc-^, in 
which Tunstall, then Mast(»r of the Rolls, and after- 
wards Bishop of Durham, was his colleague, and of 
which the object was to settle some pjirticuhars re- 
lating to th(» commercial intercourse* of England swith 
the Neth(*rLinds. He was consoled for a detention, 
unexpectedly long, by the company of Tunstall, whom 
he descril)es j* as one qot only fraught with all learn- 
ing, and severe in his life and morals, but inferior to 

rf 

* Records of the Common Council of London. 

f In a letter to Erasm&s, 3pth April, 1516. 
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no man as a delightful companion. On this mission 
he became acquainted with several of the friends of 
KrasnniB in Flanders, where ho evidently saw a pro- 
gress in the accommodations and ornaments oi* life, 
to which he had been hitherto a ^tl•angc^. With Peter 
Giles of Antwerp, to whom he intrusted the publica- 
\id\'Mrf)f Utopia by a prefatory dedication, he continued 
to b(‘ closely eonneefed during the lives of both. In 
the year following, he was again sent to the Nether- 
lands on the like mission ; — the intricate relations of 
tradic between tin* two countries having given rise 
to a suec(*ssion of disputes, in which th(‘ d(*t(*rmination 
of one case generally produced uow complaiids. 

In the beginning of 1.516 More was mad^* a privy- 
councillor ; and iVoin that lime may b(‘ lated tlie 
linal surrender of his own tastt‘s for /Iuni(‘stic life, 
and his ])redilectio]is for studious l(‘isure, to tlui tl.il- 
tering importuiiilies of ll(*nry VIIl. “4Ie had n*- 
solved,” says Erasmus, ‘"tto lx* coiAent with his pri- 
vate station ; but having gone on more than one 
mission jibroad, the Iving, jiot discouraged by the 
unusual rr*fusal of a pension, did not rest till ho liad 
drawn Mon* into tin* ])jilat*e. For wdiy should I not 
say ^drawti^ since no man ev(‘r laboured with more 
industry for admission to a couft, than More to avoid 
it? The King would scarcely ever suffer the jdiilo- 
sopher totquif hijn. For if s(Tious alfairs W(*rc to be 
considered, who eoidd give more ]>riident counsel ? or 
if th(* King’s iniiul was to bo relaxed by cheerfu*! con- 
versation, where eoidd there be a more faei‘tiious 
compiyiion?”* Roper, who was an eye-witness of 
thy^fe eirdumstances nktes them with an agreeable 
simidieit^. “ So fj-om time to time w^is he by the 
King advanei'd, eofflinuing in his singular favour and 
trusty sej-viee for t\> enty vear.^. A good part thereof 
used the King, upon Jiolitlays, wJi(*n fie had done* his 
own devotion, to sCii<| for him ; and there, sometimes 
• 

* lifrasmu^, OJ). >ol. iii. j). 476. 
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in matters of astronomy, geometry, divinity, and 
such other faculties, and sometinu/ on In’s Avorldly 
affairs, to conv(*rse with him. And oilier w^iih's in 
the night would he have him up into Ihe lead-., there 
to consider with him the diversities, courses, motions, 
and operations of tlu* stars and planets. And because 
lie wa-. of a ])h*asant di-.]K)sition, it pleased the 
and (iueen a/i^cr the vouncU had napped at the time' of 
their own {i. c. the royal) sup])ep, to call for him to be 
merry with them.” What ItopiT adds could not have 
been di.scoveri'd by a less m^ar obs(*rv(*r, and would 
scarcely lie credited upon less authority: “When 
them lie perceived so much in his talk to delight, that 
he could not once* in a month get lea\e to go home to 
his wife and children (whose company he most de- 
sired), he, miK^h inisliking this restraint on his liberty, 
began thereu])on somewhat to ilisseinble his nature, 
and so by little and little from his fornuT mirth to 
(ILsuse him-elf, thlt he was of th(*m from tli(mc(‘foi Ih, 
at such seasons, no more so ordinarily sent for.” ^ To 
his retirement at Cludsej^j howe\(*r, the King followed 
him. “ Ih* used of a particular lo\(* to come oi* a 
sudden to Chelsea, and le.n’iing on his shoulder, to talk 
with him of secret couiisi*! in hi^s gardcoi, yea, and to 
dine with him upon Sio inviting.” f The taste for 
jMore’s eonversatiop, and Ihe eagerness for his com- 
pany thus displa .ed, w’^ould bo creditable to the King, 
if his behaviour in aft(»r time had not converted them 
into tlie strongi^st proofs of utter de^iravity. Even in 
Henry’s favour there was somewhat tyrannical; and 
liis very friendshij) wois dictatorial and self-v^illed. 
It was reserved tor him afterw^ards to ex^iibit *iihe 
singular, and* pcudiaps solitary, example of a man 
^iinsoftened by the rt»collection a communion of 
counsels, of studies, of amusements, of social ])lea- 
sures with sucli a companion. In the moments of 
Henry’s partiality, the sagacity^ More was not so 

t 

* Roper, i>. 1 2. • ^ f iMore, p. 49. 
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utterly blinrted by bis good-nature, that he did not 
in some degree penetrate into the true character of 
these chesses from a beast of prey. When I saw 
the King,” says his son-in-law, “walking with him for 
an hour, holding his arm about his neck, I r(»joiced, 
and said to Sir Tliomas, how haj)py he was whom the 
Kiivgjiad so familiarly ent(*rtaiued, as I had never sedi 
liim to do to any om^ ]><*fore, (‘xce])t Cardinal Wolsey. 

‘ 1 thank our J.ord, son,’ said lie, ‘ 1 lind his grace my 
very good lord imlecMl, and I b(*liev(* he doth as sin- 
gularly favour mt‘ as any otluT subject within this 
rt'aliu : howlx'it, son Itoper, 1 may tell thee, I have no 
cause to be proud tliereof ; for it' ni^ head m )iild win 
him a casth' in Franco, wIkui there was war lietwcen 
us, it should not fail to go.*”* 

An edition of Utopia had b(‘en printed iiicorn'cdj’, 
perha])s clamU'stinoIy, at l^iris; but, in* lolS, Eras- 
mus’h friend and printer, Frolxui, bi'ought, out a <*or- 
reet one at l>asl(», the ^uiyication o? which had been 
retarded by the CApectation of a jireface from l>uda‘ii> 
the r^^torer of \lre('k learning in h'raiice, and pro- 
bably th(» most critical scholar in that proviiu'c* of 
literature on the north (ff the Alps. Tin* book was 
received with loud applaus(* by tlu* scholars of Friince 
and Cermany. Erasmus in confidence obs(*rved to an 
intimate friend, that the second book ha\ing been 
written bgfon* the tirst, had occa-»ion(*d some (lisordcT 
and inequality of style; but he particularly praised its 
novelty and originality, and its keen satire oli tlie 
vices and absurdities of Europe. 

So important was the oiUct‘ of nnder-sheritf then 
hel^Uto b<^ that Mon* did not resign it till the 23d of 
July, lol9t, though he had in the inte«ncdiate time 
served tliT* public iiM»tations of trust and bonopr. In 

* Roppr, pp. 21 , 22. Compjrc tblk iiisiy^hti into Henry’s cha- 
racter with a <lecl.iration post of an opposite nature, tlioui*!! bor- 
lowcfl nho from oastlo»^^ynl towns, made by Cliarlcs V. wben 
be beard of More’s murder. 

t Records of the Olty .of London. 
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1521 he was knighted, and raised to the office of 
treasurer of the exchequer*, a station in some re- 
spects the same with that of chancellor of th 4’ exche- 
quer, Avho at present is on his appointment designated 
hy the additional name of under-treasurer. It is a 
minute, but somewhat remarkable, stroke ill the pic- 
ture of manners, that the honour of knighthood sfe^lcf' 
be spoken of by Erasmus, il'not as of superior dignity 
to so important an ottice, at least as observably adding 
to its consequence. 

From 1517 to 1522, Morcj was employed at various 
tim(‘s at lii’uges, in missions like his first to the 
Flemish governm(*nt, or at Calais in watching and 
conciliating Fi*ancis 1., with whom Henry a'lid Wolscy 
long thought it ooinenicnt to kec]) up fri(‘ndly appear- 
ances, To trace tlio date of lVIore\s reluctant journeys 
in the course of tlie uninhTcsting altcm]>ts of poli- 
ticians on ljT)th sides to gain or dupe (‘ach other, would 
bo vain, without some outline * 0 ! the negotiations in 
which he was employed, and repulsive} to most 
r(*aders, even if tin* enquiry proinis(*d a bedte^r (fiance 
of a successful result. Wolscy a|)pears to have occa- 
sionally af)pointed commissioners to conduct his own 
atliiirs, as Ave ll as those of his master, at Calais. At 
this place they could 'rec(*ive instructions from Lon- 
don with the greatest rapiditv, and it was (‘asy to 
manage negotiations, and to shift them speedily, with 

«L 

* Est (juod ]Moro jj^ratulcris ; luim lli!X hunc ncc amhientcm 
nec ,/litj/itantrni iniiiicro iiiaj;iiifico lioncstnvit, addito ssilurio ric- 
iiiiaqiium pcnitciido: rst niiin i)riiici]>i suo ii thesaurK . , Ncc 
hoc contcTitus cquitis aurati di^nitalom adiccit. — Erasifnis. Op. 
vt.i. m. 1 ). .w. , * c *>*■ 

“ Then died Master Weston, treasu \.t of the cxchetpior, whose 
oflice tlidipKiji;^ of his own arrotil, without 'ui?/ asking, freely gave 
unto Si’ -fl’hoiiias More.” — Itooer, 13. 

The minute Yctl)5il coiiit;id< n^cs which often occur between 
Erasmus and ]io|(cr, cannot he exjilaiTicd otherwise than by tlio 
])robtddc suplH^^ilio 1 l, tliat co]>ies or <}fjl5inals of tlic coiTCspond- 
ence between More and Erasmus w’crc i)resjjrved by lioper after 
the death of the former. • 
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Brussols and Paris ; with the additional advantage^ 
that it might be somewhat easier to conceal from each 
one in of those jealous courts the secret dealings 
of his employers with the other, than if the despatches 
had been sent directly from London to the place of 
tlieir de&tfhation. Of this commission More was once 
at least an unwilling member. Erasmus, in a letter to 
Peter Giles on the 15th of November, 1518, says, 
“ More is still at Calais, of which he is heartily tired. 
IIo lives with great expense, and is engaged in busi- 
ness most odious to liiin. Such arc tlie rewards re- 
served by kings for their favourites.*’* Two years 
afterwards, More writes more bitterly to Erasmrs, of 
liis own re^dence and oeeuj)ations. “ I approve your 
determination never to be invoh ed in the busy trifling 
of princes ; from which, as you love me, you must 
wish that I were extricated. You cannot imagine 
how painfully 1 feel myself plun<i^d in* them, for 
nothing can be more othoiA to me than this legation. 
1 am h('re bani^ly?d to a p('1 ty sea-port, of which the 
air an^ the earth are equally disagreeable to me# 
Abhorrent as I am by na^jure from strife, even wdien 
it is profitable, as at home, you may judge how weari- 
some it is here where it is attended by loss.**f On 
one of his missions, — that of thd summer 1519, More 
had harboured hopes of being consoled, by seeing 
Erasmus aA Calais, for all the tiresome pageantry, 
selfish scuffles, and paltry frauds, which lie was to 
witness at the congress of kings J, where ho could 
find little to alter those splenetic views of courts, 
which hjs disappointed bene\ olence breathed in Utopia. 
Wolr><^ twice visited Calslis during the Residence of 
More, wliq appears have then had a weight in 
council, an*d a place in the royal favour, second only 
to those of the cardinal. 


♦ Op vol. ni. p. 357 f Tbid p. .580 » 

t Ibid. From the d|ites of the follo^vlng letteia of Eiasuios, 
It appeal-? that the hopes of ]VJoic*Mcrc disappointed. 

VOL. I. F P ♦ 
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In 1523*, a parliament was held in the middle of 
April, at Westminster, in which More took a part so 
honourable to his meinoiy, that though it been 
already mentioned when touching on his eloquence, it 
cannot be so shortly passed over hero, because it was 
Que of tliose signal acts of his life which bears on it 
the stamp of his character. Sir John, his fathgpc, inr 
spite of very advanced ago, had beeri named at the 
beginning of this parlianu'iit one of “ the triers of pe- 
titions from Gascony,” — an ofh(;e of which the duties 
had become nominal, but which still retained its an- 
cient dignity ; while of the House of Commons, Sir 
Thomas himself was chosen to be the speaker. Ho 
excused himself, as usual, on Ihe ground*^ of alleged 
disability ; but his excuse was justly pronounced to be 
inadinissiblcr The Journals of 1‘arliament are lost, or 
at least have not been printed ; and the Bolls exhibit 
only a shbrt acijouni of what occurred, which is ne- 
cessarily an unsatisfactory «,ubi>tituic for the deficient 
Journals. But as the matter pcirsonally concerns Sir 
Thomas Mon*, and as ^lie account of it givei^by his 
son-in-law, then an inmate in his house, agrees with 
the abridgment of the Bolls, as far as the latter goes, 
it has been thought proper in this place to insert the 
very words of Bopet’s narrative. It may be reason- 
ably conjectured that the speeehesof More were copied 
irom his manuscript by ids pious son-iri-lajv.f — “ Sith 
I porccive, most redoubted sovereign, that it standeth 
not Avith your pleasure to reform this election, and 
cause it to be changed, but have, by the mouth of' the 
most reverend father in God the legato, your high- 

•14Hcn.VlTI. ’ ' 

t Tliis conji'cturc is almost r'»isod*rbove that njime by what 
pre<^cs. “ Sir Thomas More made an oration, not now extant, 
to jtiQ king’s hi^;hness, Hjr his discharge from the speakership, 
whereunto when the King would not consent, the speaker spoke 
to his grace in form following.” — It g>,nnot be doubted, without 
injustice to the honest and amiablf/ biographer, that he would 
have his readers to understand, that the Qnginol bf the speeches, 
which nctual|v follow, were extant in his hands. 
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ness’s chancellor, thereunto given your most royal 
assent, ^nd have of your benignity determined far 
above tflat I may bear for this office to njpute me meet, 
Tather than that you should seem to impute unto your 
commons .that they had unmcetly chosen, I am ready 
obediently to conform myself to the accomplishment 
of ybur highness’s pleasure and commandment. In 
most humbhi wise I beseech your majesty, that I may 
make to you two lowly petitions; — the one privately 
concerning mys(?lf, the other the whole assembly of 
your commons’ house. For myself, most gracious 
sovereign, that if it mishap me in any thing hereafter, 
that is, on .the behalf of your commons in your high 
presence to be declared, to mistake my messae**, and 
in lack of good utterance by my misrohearsal, to pre- 
vent or impair their prudent instructionlj, that it may 
then like your most noble majesty to give pie leave to 
repair again unto the commons’ hctise, and to confer 
with them and take tfieir advice what things I shall 
on their behalf^^ utter and speak before your royal 
grace.® ^ 

“ Mine other humble roqwst, most exc(‘llent prince, 
is this ; forasmuch as there be of your commons here 
by your higli commandment assejnblcd for your j)arlia- 
ment, a great nurab(‘r which are after the accustomed 
manner appointed in the commons’ house to heal and 
advise of tlie common affairs among themselves apart ; 
and albeit, most dear liege lord, that according to 
^our most prudent advice^ by your honourable writs 
every where declared, there liath been as due diligence 
U8ed]jirf sending up to your highness’s court of parlia- 
ment the Aiost discreet persons out of emery quarter, 
that men ^ould estotm meet thereunto ; whereby it is 
not to be doubted but that there is a very substantial 
assembly of right wise, meet, thid politique persons : 
yet, most victorious, prince, sith among so many wise 
men, neither is every,^an wdse alike, nor amongi«p 
many alike well vjitted, ei^ery man well spoken ; and 
it often happeth that as much folly is jittered with 
rr 2 
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painted polished speech, so many boisterous and rude 
in language give right substantial counsel ; and sith 
also in matters of great importance, the luind'fs often 
so occupied in the matter, that a man rather stadieth 
what to say than how ; by reason whereof the wisest 
man and best spoken in a whole country fbrtuneth, 
wlicn his mind is fervent in the matter, somewhat to 
' speak in sucli wise as he would afterwards wish to 
have been uttered otherwise, and yet no worse will 
had when he spake it than he had wlum ho would so 
gladly change it ; therefore, most gracious sovereign, 
(ioiisidering that in your high court of parliament is 
nothing treated but matter of weight and importance 
concerning your realm, and your own royrfl estate, it 
could not fail to put to silence from the giving of their 
advice and counsel many of your discrc^et commons, 
to the great liindrance of your common affairs, unless 
every one of you^* commons were utterly discharged 
from all doubt and f<air ho'vf aity thing that it should 
happen them to speak, should happen 9/ your highness 
to be taken. And in t’ds point, though your-well- 
knoAvn and proved benignity putteth every man in 
good hope ; yet such is the weight of the matter, such 
is the reverend dread that the timorous liearts of your 
natural subjects conceive towards your highness, our 
most redoubted king and undoubted sovereign, that 
they cannot in this point find themselves sadsfied, ex- 
cept your gracious bounty tl n*ein declared put away 
the scruple of tJieir timorous minds, and put them out 
of doubt. It may therefore like your moat abundant 
grace to give to • all your commons hero assembled 
your most gi;iicious licence and pardon freely, without 
doubt of your dreadful di^^nleasii^e, every man to dis- 
his conscience, and boldly in every thing inci- 
d&t among us^to declire his advice ; and whatsoever 
happeneth any man to say, that it may like your 
p^le majesty, of your incstimajde goodness, to take all 
in good part, interpreting every ^paan’s words, how 
uncunningly soever they mayebe couched, to proceed 
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yet of good zeal towards the profit of your realm, and 
honou3|L^f your royal person ; and the prosperous es- 
tate anfl^presorvation whereof, most excellent sovereign, 
is the thing which we all, your majesty’s humble 
loving subjects, according to the most bounden duty 
of our natural allegiance, most highly desire and pray 
for.’'* 

This speech, the substance of which is in the Rolls 
denominated “ the pi’otest,” is conformable to former 
usage, and the model of speeches made since that time 
in the like circumstances. What follows is more 
singular, and not easily reconciled with the ini i mate 
connection then subsisting between the speaker and 
the government, especially with the csirdinal: — 

"At this parliament Cardinal Wolsey found himself 
much aggrieved with the burg(3sses thereof ; for that 
nothing was so soon done or spoken therein, but that 
it was immediately blown abroad in ^very alehouse. It 
fortuned at that parliahicftt a very great subsidy to be 
demanded, which the cardinal, fearing would not pass 
the commons’ house, determhied, for the furtherance 
thereof, to be there pres^nj himself. Before where 
coming, after long debating there, whether it was 
better but with a few of his lords, as the most opinion 
of the house was, or with his whole train royally to 
receive him; ‘Masters,’ quoth sir Thomas More, ‘for- 
asmuch as* my lord cardinal lately, ye wot well, laid to 
our charge the lightness of our tongues for tilings 
uttered out of this house, it shall not in my mind be 
amiss to receive him with all his pomp, ^ith his maces, 
his pillars, his poll-axes, his hat, and great seal too ; 
to tne inifent, that if ho^find the like j^ult with us 
hereafter,^ we may ly,tho bolder from ourselves to lay 
the blame on those whom his grace bringeth here with 
him.* Whereunto the ho\\^ 'wholly agreeing, ho was 
received accordingly. Where after he had by a splemn 
oration, by many rcaSb^s, proved how necessary it 
the demand tben^moved |o be granted, and farther 
showed that less would not servo to maintain the 
r F 3 • 
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prince’s purpose ; he seeing the company sitting still 
silent, and thereunto nothing answering, and, contrary 
to his expectation, showing in themselves to^^ds his 
request no towardness of inclination, said to them, 
‘Masters, you have many wise and learned men 
amongst you, and sith I am from the king’s own per- 
son sent hitherto unto you, to the preservation of 3 ?our- 
selves and of all the realm, I think it meet you give 
me some reasonable answer.’ Whereat every man 
holding his p(»ace, then Ixigan to speak to one Master 
Marn(*y, afterwards Lord Marney ; ‘How say you,’ 
quoth he, ‘Master Marney?’ who making him no 
answer neither, he severally asked the same question 
of div(jrs others, accounted the wisest of the com- 
pany ; to wlioin, when none of them all would give 
so much as ^one word, being agreed before, as the 
custom was, to give answer by their speaker ; ‘ Mas- 
ters,’ quoth the cardinal, ‘unless it be the manner of 
your house, as of likelihoefd it is, by the mouth of 
your speaker, whom you have chosen for trusty and 
wise (as indecjd ho is)j Jn such cases to utter your 
minds, here is, without doul^t, a marvellously obstinate 
silence:’ and thereupon he required answer of Mr. 
Speaker ; who first reverently on his knees, excusing 
the silence of the hoiise, abashed at the presence of so 
noble a j)ersonage, able to amaze the wis(?st and best 
learned in a realm, and then, by many probable argu- 
mente, i^roving that for tl ^m to make answer was 
neither expedient nor agreeable with the ancient 
liberty of the house, in conclusion for himself, showed, 
that though they had all with their voices trusted him, 
yet except eyery one of thc4n could put inito hi^ own 
bead their several wits, he alone jij so weigh^ a matter 
was unmeet to make his grace answer. Whereupon 
;flie cardinal, ^isplea^d w^th Sir Thomas More, that 
bad not in this parliament in all things satisfied hia 
j^ire, suddenly arose and depppt6d.”* 

Roper, Vp- J3 — si. 
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This passage deserves attention as a specimen of 
the mi^l independence and quiet steadiness of More’s 
charac^, and also as a proof how he perceived the 
strength which the commons had gained by the power 
of the purse, which was daily and silently growing, 
and which could be disturbed only by such an unsea- 
sonable show of an immature autJiority as might too 
soon have roused the crown to resistance. It is one 
among many instances of the progress of the influence 
of parliaments in the midst of their ax)parently indis- 
criminate submission, and it aflbrds a pregnant proof 
that we must not estimate the spirit of our forefathers 
by the humility of their demeanour. 

The rea^der will observe how nc^arly the ex:a>’iple of 
More was followed by a snccc'cding speaker, c^Miipara- 
tively of no distinction, but in circninstajiccs far more 
memorable, in the answer of Lenthall to Charles L, 
when that unfortunate prince cam(5 to the House of 
Commons to arrest tlu? fi«e,ineinberJ of that assembly, 
who had incurred his displeasure. 

Tl^ro is another j^oint J|^*om which these early 
reports of parliamentary sijceches may bo viewed, anil 
from whicli it is curious ^o consider them. They 
belong to that critical moment in the history of our 
language when it was forming a prose style, — a writ- 
ten diction adapted to grave and imj^ortant occasions. 
In the passage just ({uoted, there are about twenty 
words and phrases (some of them, it is true, used 
more than once) which would not now be employed. 
Some of them are shades, such as “ lowly,” where we 
say “Jiiumble ; ” ‘‘ company,” for “ a house of parlia- 
meirr;” ‘i simpleness,” for “simplicity,” with a deeper 
tinge of folly than the single word ii8w ever has ; 
“ right,’” then jusedVs a general sign of the superlative, 
where we say “very,” or “njost;” “reverend,” for 
“ reverent,” or “ revercniSal.” “ If ft mishap me,” if 
it should so happen, “to mishap in me,” “it often 
happeth,” are instances of the employment of the W!l»b 
“hap” for happefi, or^of % conjugation of the former, 
• F F 4 
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■which has fallen into irrecoverable disuse. A phrase 
was then so frequent as to become, indeed, th^estab- 
lished mode of ^ commencing an address tu a ^perior, 
in which the old usage was, It may like,” or It may 
please your Majesty,” where modem language abso- 
lutely requires us to say, “ May it please,” bjr a slight 
inversion of the words retained, but with the exclu- 
sion of the word “ like ” in that combination. “Let” 
is used for “ hinder,” as is still the case in some public 
forms, and in the excellent version of the Scriptures. 
“ Well witted ” is a happy phrase lost to the language 
except on familiar occasions with a smile, or by- a 
master in the art of combining words. Perhaps “ en- 
able me,” for ‘‘give me by your countenance the 
ability which I have not,” is the only phrase which 
savours of awkwardness or of harsh effect in the ex- 
cellent speaker. The whole passage is a remarkable 
example of'ihe almost imperceptible differences which 
•mark various stages in tl\c%*pr©gress^of a language. 
In several of the above instances wp sec a sort of 
contest for admission into the language betweei? two 
phrases extremely similar, and yet a victory which 
excluded one of them as figidly as if the distinction 
had been very wide. Every case where subsequent 
usage has altered or rejected words and phrases must 
be regarded as a sort of national verdict, which is 
necessarily followed by their disfranchisement. They 
have po long(*r any claim c i the English language, 
other than that which may be possessed by alj alien 
suppliants for naturalisation. Such examples should 
warn a writer, desirous to bo lastingly read, pf the 
danger which attends now wv)rds, or very nuw accep- 
tations of those which are established, or even of 
aUempts to rcivive those which are altogether super- 
rAnuated. . They show^in the clearest light that the 
learned and thefvulgar parts of language, being those 
which are most liable to change^ are unfit materials 
f<if*a durable style ; and they teabh us to look to those 
words which form the far Idrgep poi^ion of ancient as 
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well as of nA)dern language, — that ‘‘ well of English 
undefiled,” which has been happily resorted to from 
More to£owper, as being proved by the unimpeach- 
able evidence of that long usage to fit the rest of our 
speech more perfectly, and to flow more easily, clearly, 
and sweetly, in our composition, 

Erasmus tells us that Wolsey rather feared than 
liked More. When the short session of parliament 
was closed, Wolsey, in his gallery of Whitehall, said 
to More, “I wish to God you had been at Rome, 
Mr. More, when I made you speaker.” — “Your Grace 
not offended, so would I too, my lord,” replied Sir 
Thomas ; “ for then should I have seen the place I 
long have desired to visit.” * IVloro turned th* con- 
versation by saying that he liked this gallery better 
than the cardinal’s at Hampton Court. But the latter 
secretly brooded over his revenge, which he after- 
wards tried to gratify by banishing More, •under the 
name of an ambas^iadou Spain. Mo tried to effect 
his purpose by magnifying the learning and wisdom of 
More, ^lis peculiar fitness fo^ a conciliatory adjust- 
ment of the difiicult matters ^hich wei’e.at issue be- 
tween the King and his ktn^^inan the Emperor. The 
King suggested tliis proposal to More, who, consider- 
ing the unsuitableness of the Spauisli climate to his 
constitution, -and perhaps suspecting Wolsey of sinister 
purposes, earnestly besought Henry not to send his 
faithful servant to his grave. Tlie King, who also 
suspected Wolsey of being actuated by jealousy, 
answered, “ It is not our meaning, Mr. More, to do 
you any hurt ; but to do you good we should be glad ; 
we slrall emph^y you otherwise.” f More 

could boast that lie had never asked tlie King the 
value of & penny f(V himself, when on the 25th of 
December, 152o |, the king appointed him chancellor 

• Boper, p. 20. + More, p. 53. with a small variation. 

J Such is the informafio^ which I have received from the,jje- 
cords in the Tewer. The dccuratc writer of the article op Mora> 
in the Biographia BritAmica^is jterplexed by finding Sir Thomas 
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of tho duchy of Lancaster, as successor of Uir Anthony 
Wingliold — an olfice of dignity and profit, ^ich ho 
continued to hold for nearly three years. / 

In tho summer of 1527, Wolsey went on ^is mag- 
nificent embassy to France, in which More and other 
officers of state were joined with him. * On this 
occasion tho main, though secret object of ITenry was 
to pave tli(* way lor a divorce from Queen Catharine, 
with a view to a marriage with Anne Boleyn, a 
young beauty who , had been bred at the French 
court, where her fatlu'r, Sir Thf)mas Boleyn, created 
Earl of Will shire, had beem re])eatedly ambassador. 

On their journey to the coast, Wolsey sounded 
Archbishop Warcham and Bishop Fisher \)n the im- 
portant secret with which he was intrusted. Ware- 
ham, an estimable and amiable prelate, appears to 
have intimated that his opinion was favourable to 
Henry’s pwrsuit of a divorce.* Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, an €a|]^?d and mv'ight man, promised Wol- 
sey that he woiihl do or say nothing in the matter, 
nor in any way counsel the Queen, except wh^t stood 
with Henry’s jdcasure ; for,” said he, “ though she 
be que(*n of this realm, ^ei he acknowledgeth you to 
be his sovereign lordf;” as if the 3*ank or authority 
of tlie parties had lany concern with the duty of 

More, cliaaccllor of tli^ diir^iy, as one of the negotiators of a 
treaty in Aiii;ust, 1 ,*''.’(5, winch hcems to t!ic writer iA the Biogra- 
phia Ip bring down the dcaih of 'Vingficlil to near that time ; ho 
being on all sides acknowledged to be More’s immediate prede- 
cessor. But there Ls no difiieulty, unless we needlessly assume 
that the negotiation witli wdiich Wingfield was concerned related 
to the same treaty which More concluded. On the contrary, the 
first a])pcars to^ have b(>cn a treafy with Spain ; thS last a treaty 
with France. ^ 

Stah* Papers, IIcu. VIIi. vol. i.'p. 196^ Wolsey’s words 
1^.— “ ITc expressly, affirmed, that however displeosantly the 
'queen took this mitter, y^t thet truth and judgment of the law 
must take place. I have iu«*triietcd him how he shall order him- 
seMJf the queen shall demand his cojin§eX which he promises me 
<^ollow.” 

t State Papers, Hen. VIIL vbl. h p. 16S. 
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honestly giving counsel where it is given at all. The 
overbeja!%ing deportment of Wolscy probably over- 
awed bo#^ these good prelates: ho understood them 
in the manner most suitable to his purpose: and 
confident Jhat he should by some means finally gain 
tbein, he probably coloured very highly their languagi^ 
in h'R communication to Henry, whom he had himself 
just before displeased by unexpected scruples. 

It was generally believed by their contemporaries 
that More and Fisher had correct ed the manuscript 
of Henry’s answer to Luther ; while it is certain that 
the propensity of the king to theological discussions 
constituted one of the links of his intimacy witli the 
former. A& More’s writings against the Lutherans 
were of great note in his own time, and as they were 
probably those of his works on which ho exerted the 
most acuteness, and employed most knowledge, it 
would be wrong to omit all mention of them in an 
estimate of his mind, dr Its proofs oi his disposition. 
They contain many anecdotes which throw consider- 
able light on our ccclesiastic^#history during the first 
prosecution of the rrotesfai|ts, or, as they were then 
called, Lutherans, under the old statutes against 
Lollards, during the period which extended from 
1520 to 1532 ; and they do nol s(?em to have been 
enough exaihincd with that view by the historians of 
the Church. 

Legal responsibility, in a well-constituted conpnon- 
wealth, reaches to all the avowed advisers of the 
government, and to all those whose concurrence is 
necesggpry to the validity of its commands : but moral 
rcsponsibiUty is usually •or chiefly confined to the 
actual authors of eayV particular measure. It is true, 
that when a government has attained a state of more 
than usual regularity, the feejyings ^f mankind be- 
come so w-ell adapted to it, that men arc held to bo 
even morally respoit3i|^lo for sanctioning, by a Jjaise 
continuanccf in office,* the ^bad policy which mayTte* 
known not to originate with themselves. These re- 
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linemonts were, however, unknown in the reign of 
Henry VIIL The administration was theiycarried 
on under the personal direction of the monjjVch, who 
generally admitted one confidential servant "only into 
his most secret counsels ; and all the other ministers, 
whatever their rank might be, commonly confined 
their attention to the business of their own offics^s, or 
to the ex(*cution of special commands intrusted to 
them. This system was probably carried to its ut- 
most height under so sClf-willcd a prince as Henry, 
and by so domineering a minister as Wolsey. Although 
there can be no doubt that More, as a privy-councillor, 
attended and co-operated at the examination of the 
unfortunate Lutherans, his conduct in that respect 
was regarded by his contemporaries as little more 
than the enforcement of orders which he could not 


lawfully decline to obey. The opinion that a minister 
who disap/lroves^nieasures which he cannot control is 
bound to resign 'his olfice,^isof very modern origin, 
and still not universally entertaii\ed, especially if 
fidelity to a party be net called in to its aid. Jn tho 
time of Henry, he was not thought even entitled to 
resign. Tiie fact of Morels attendance, indeed, ap- 
pears in his controversial writings, especially by his 
answer to Tyndal. Jt is not equitable to treat him as 
effectively and morqlly, as well as legally, answerable 
for measures of slate till the removal of Wolsey, and 
the delivery of the great seal into his own hands. 
Tho injustice of considering these transactions in any 
cither light appears from the circumstance, that though 
he was joined with Wolsey in the splendid enihassy to 
France in 1^27, there is reason to sifppose^’that 
More was intrusted with the secret and main purpose 
of the embassy, — that of facilitating a divorce and a 


Aoond marria^. Hig responsibility, in its most im- 
plQ^nt and oi^ practical part, must be contracted to 

S ^jshort time which extends frpni the 25th of October, 
^j.when he was appointed Chancellor,'' to the 16th 
of Mav. 1532, when he was uemoi^ed from his office, 
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not much mire than two years and a half.* Even 
after cqpfining it to these narrow limits, it must be 
remembojed, that he found the system of persecution 
established, and its machinery in a state of activity. 
The prelates, like most other prelates in Europe, did 
their part ^in conyicting the Protestants of Lollardy 
in tliA spiritual courts, which were the competent tri-* 
bunals for trying that offence. Our means of deter- 
mining wliat executions for Lollardy (if any) took 
place when More had a decisive ascendant in the royal 
councils, are very imperfect. If it were certain that ' 
he was the adviser of such executiouws, it would only 
follow that he executed one part of the criminal law, 
without approving it, as succeeding judges have cer- 
tainly done in cases of fraud and thi‘ft; — where iJiey 
no more approved the punishn^ent of death than the 
author of Utopia might have done in its application 
to heresy. If tlic progress of civilisatieti be not 
checked, we seem not ftir fi»om the period when such 
capital punishments will appear as little consistent 
with humanity, and indeed with justice, as the bulg- 
ing of heretics now appear^ to us. More himself 
deprecates an appeal to hi»? ^^-itings and thpsc of his 
friend Erasmus, innocently intended by themselves, 
but abused by incendiaries to inflame the fury of the 
ignorant multi tudc.t “ Men,” says he (alluding evi- 
dently to T^topia), “ cannot almost now speak of sueJi 
things insomuch as in play, but that such evil hearers 
were a great deal the worse.” “ I would not now ti'ans- 
late the Moria of Erasmus, — even some works that 
I myself have written ere this, into English, albeit 
there^bu'nj^ne harm therein.” It is evident that the 
two philosophers deeply felt the injustftc of citing 
against them, as a proof of inconsistency, that they 
departed from flie pleasantries, the gay drefims, — at 
most the fond speculation^ of ikeir e^ly days, when 

• Hccordfl in the Tow^. ^ ^ 

t More’s Aaswer to IVdaal, part i. p. 128. (Printed bv JoBSfctf' 
Rastell, 1532.) * • 
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they saw these harmless visions turned into weapons 
of destruction in the blood-stained hands of ^e boors 
of Saxony, and of the ferocious fanatics of^Munster. 
The virtuous love of peace might be more^)revalent 
in More ; the epicurean desire of personal ease pre- 
dominated more in Erasmus : but both were, doubt- 
less, from commendable or excusable causes, inof^jised 
against those o<lious disci})led, Avho now, “Avith no 
friendly voice,” invoked their authority against them- 
selA^es. 

If, however, avc examine the question on the grounds 
of positive testimony, it is impossible to appeal to a 
witness of more Aveight than Erasmus. “ It is,” said 
he, “ a sutficicut proof of liis clemency, that Avhile he 
Avas chancellor, no man Avas ])ut to deatii for these 
pestilent dogmas, AAdiilp so many have suffered capital 
})unishmont for them in France, in Germany, and in 
the Netherlands.”* The only charges against him 
on this subject,^ which arii a,jlvcrted to by himself, 
relate to minor severities; but as these may be marks 
of more cruelty than Jthe iiiflictioif of death, let us 
listen on this subject to the words of the merciful 
and rightoous man I: ‘^EIaVts of them have said that, 
of such as Avere in my house Avhen 1 was chancellor, 
I used to cxarniiK? tli/jm AAuth torments, causing them 
to be bound to a tree in my garden, and there piteously 
beaten. Excef)t 'their sure keeping, 1 neyer did else 
cause any such thing to be done unto any of the 
licre^tics in all my life, except only twain ; one was a 
child and a servant of mine in mine own house, whom 
liis father, ere he came lo me, had nursed up in such 
matters, and sf*t him to §\ttend upon Qcor^ Jay. 
This Jay did teach the child his ungracious heresy 
against the blessed sacrament' *of the altar; which 
heresy this child in my house began fo teach another 
child. And dpon that plint I caused a servant of 
mine to strip him like a child before mine household, 

* Op. A’ol. iii. p. 1811 . 


« Apology, chap. 36 . 
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for amendment of himself and ensample of others.” 
“ Anotl^r was one who, after he had fallen into these 
frantic Iwjresies, soon fell into plain open frensy : 
albeit that he had been in Bedlam, and afterwards by 
beating and correction gathered his remembrance * ; 
being therefore set at liberty, his old frensiesfell again 
into^is head. Being infonned of his relapse, 1 caused 
him to be taken by the constables and bounden to a 
tree in the street before the whole town, and there 
striped him till he waxed weary. Verily, God be 
thanked, I hear no harm of him now. And of all who 
ever came in my hand for heresy, as help me God, 
else had never any of them any stripe or stroke given 
them, so much ns a fillip in the foreheady\ 

This stat(‘ment, so minute, so capable of easy con- 
futation, if in any part false, was made, public after 
his fall from power, when he was surrounded by 
enemies, and could have no friends but the? generous. 
It relates circumstance's tof public/ notoriety, or at 
least so known tp all his own household (from which 
it apptars that Protestant servants were not excluded), 
which it would have been^i’aflier a proof of insanity 
than of imprudence to have ^alleged in hisKlefence, if 
they had not been indisputably and confessedly true. 
Wherever he touches this subject there is a quietness, 
and a circumstantiality, wlijch are among the least 
equivocal marks of a man who adheres to the temper 
most favourable to the truth, because he is conscious 
that the truth is favourable to him.f Without I’ely- 

* Such was then the mode of curing insanity I 

t chap. 30. 

t There ffi a reinarkahic insfaiice of this ohser^tion in More*s 
Dialogue, book iii. cliap^^vi., where he tells, with some prolixity, 
the story of Richard Dunn, w’ho was found dead, and hanging 
in the Lollard’s Tower. The only part taken hy More in this 
affair was his share as a ]jrivy cf uncilmr in tbft inquiry, whether 
Dunn hanged liimself, otwas murdered ami then hanged up by 
the Bishop of London’s chancellor. The evidence to prove^iiat 
the death could not be suicide, was as absurd as the stoiy of thd* 
bishop’s chaoccllor wf& imjn’ob^le. He was afterwards, how- 
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ing, therefore, on the character of More^for probity 
and veracity (which it is derogatory to him to ^.mploy 
for such a purpose), the evidence of his j^manity 
having prevailed over his opinion decisively outweighs 
the little positive testimony produced against him. 
The charge against More rests originally on Fox 
alone, from whom it is copied by Burnet, and#5vith 
considerable hesitation by Strype. But, the honest 
martyrologist wi4tes too inaccurately to be a weighty 
witness in this case ; for he teUs us that Firth was put 
to death in June 1533, and yet imputes it to More, 
who had resigned his ollice a year before. In the 
case of James Bajmham, he only says that the accused 
was chained to two posts lor two nights in More's 
house, at soine'unspecilied distance of time before his 
execution. . 

Burnet, in mentioning the extreme toleration taught 
in Utopia, '’truly observes, that if More had died at 
the time of its ' publication, he would have been 
reckoned among those who only wanted a tit oppor- 
tunity of declaring themselves openly for a re^orma-r 
.tion.”* The same sincere and upright writer was 
too zealous for an histoid an, when he added: — 
“ When More was raised to the chief post in the 
ministry, ho became persecutor even to blood, and 
defiled those hands which were never polluted with 
bribes.” In excuse for the total silence of , the honest 


bishqp respecting the pposite testimony of More 
himself (of whom Burnet speaks even then with re- 
verence), the read(T must be reminded that the third 
volume of the History of the Reformation Was yrritten 
in the .old .age of the Bishop, of Salisbury, thifty^years 
after those nioro laborious researches, which attended 
th^ composition of the two formed volijmes, &nd under 
the influence of thos^ animosities against the Roman 


ever, convicted by a jury, but pardonec^^ it should seem rightly, 
hvjhQ King. ^ 

History of the Reformation (XA>nd. 18^0), .voL iii. part i. 


pu 45. 
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Catholic Crfurch, which the conspiracy of Queen 
Anne’sMast ministers against the Revolution had re- 
vived wit^^ more than their youthful vigour. It must 
be owned that he from the commencement acquiesced 
too lightly in the allegations of Fox ; and it is certain, 
that if the fact, however deplorable, had been betteJ* 

‘ proi^d, yet in that age it would not have warr'anted 
such asperity of condemnation.* 

The date of the work in which More denies the 
charge, and challenges his accusers to produce th/sir 
proofs, would have roused the attention of Burnet if 
he had road it. This book, entitled “ The Apology of 
Sir Thom«as More,” was written in 1533, “ aft^r ho had 
given over the office of lord chancellor,” ana when ho 
was in daily expectation of being committed to the 
Tower. Defenceless and obnoxious as Ho then was, 
no man was hardy enough to dispute his- trpth. Fox 
was the first who, thirty years afteijivards, ventured 
to oppose it in a vague* statement, which we know to 
be in some respects inaccurate ; and on this slender 
authority alone has rested suqjf an imputation on the 
veracity of the most sincoip pf men. Whoever reads 
the Apology will perceive^ from the melanclioly inge- 
nuousness with which he speaks of the growing un- 
popularity of his religion in the* .court and country, 
that he could*not have hoped to escape exposure, if it 
had been thtm possible to question his declaration. f 

• • 

♦ The change of opinion in Erasmus, and the less remarkable 
change of More in the same respect, is somewhat excused by the 
exccsses^ifvl disorders which followed the Reformation. “ To 
believp,^' says«Bayle, “ that the Aurch required reformation, and 
to approve a particular manner of reforming it, are, two very dif- 
ferent things.* To blame* the opponents of reformation, and to 
disapprove the conduct of the reformers, are two things very 
compatible. A man may then ^itnte*Erasm*s, without being 
an apostate or a traitor.'*^ Dictionary, art. Castellan. These 
are positions too reasoname io be practically believed, at Ike . 
time when theii; adoption wduld be most useful. ^ 

t In the. Apology, Mkre s^tes that four- tenths of the people 
VOL. L 
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On the whole, then, More must not ^only bo ab* 
solved ; but when we consider that his administration 
'Occurred during a hot paroxysm of persecution, — that 
intolerance was the creed of his age, — that hb himself, 
in his days of compliance and ambition, had been 
drawn over to it as a theory, — that ho was tilled with 
alarm and horror by the excesses of the heretical in- 
surgents in Germany, we must pronounce him, by 
his abstinence from any practical share in it, to have 
given stronger proofs than any other man, of a repug- 
nance to that execrable practice, founded on the un- 
shaken basis of his natural humanity. 

The fourth book of the Dialogue * exhibits a lively 
picture of the horror with which the excesses of the 
Reformers had filled the mind of this good man, whose 
justice and even humanity were disturbed, so far at 
least as to betray him into a bitterness of language 
and harshness cjf opinion foreign from his general 
temper. The events themselves are, it must be owned, 
sufficient tc provoke the meekesi^ — to appal the 
firmest of men. “ Tlxj\ temporal lords,” he If 11s us, 
‘‘ were glad to hear the ^cry against the clergy ; the 
people wel*c glad to hear it against the clergy and th% 
lords too. They rebelled first against an abbot, ai^,; 
after against a bishop, wherewith the temporal lor& 
had good game and sporty and dissembled the matter, 
gaping after the lands of d:he spirituality, till they had 
^most played, as jEsop telleth of the dog, which, to 
snatch at the shadow of the cheese in the water, Jeff 
fall and lost the cheese which he bare in his mouth. 
The upland] sh Lutherans set upon the temporal lords: 
they i^ew 7Q,000 Lutherans in one summer, and sub- 
dued the remnant in that part qf Almayne into a right 

were. Jablo to read ; — probably an overrated estimate of the 
numhff of readeftj. ^ { 

* Dialogue of Sir Thomas More, to^jiching the pestilent sect of 
^w^hcr, composed and published he was chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, ** but newly over^ene by the said Sir T. More, 
chancellor of England,” 1530. * , > . 
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miserable advitude. Of this soct was the great part* 
df those ungracious people which of late entercd^Rome 
with the Duke of Bourbon.** The description of the 
horrible Anmes perpetrated on that occasion is so dis- 
gusting in some of its particulars, as to be unfit for 
the decency of historical narrative; One specimen wiH 
suifiee, which, considering the constant intercourse 
between England and Rome, is not unlikely to have 
been related to More by an eye-witness : — “ Some 
took children and bound them to torches, and brought 
them gradually nearer to the fire to be roasted, while 
the fathers and mothers were looking on, and then 
began to apeak of a price for the sparing of the child- 
ren asking first 100 ducats, then fifty, then forty, 
then at last offered to take twain: after they l;.id 
taken the last ducat from the father, then would they 
let the child roast to death.” This wickedness (More 
contended) was the fruit of Luther*s/loctrine of pre- 
destination ; “for whafgobd deed can a man study or 
labour to do; whp believeth Luther, that he hath no 
free wjjl of his own.”f “ If Jiie world were not near 
an end, and the fervour of, devotion almost quenched, 
f could never have come to pass that so many people 
^’^Aould fall to the following of so beastly a sect” Ho 
urges at very great length, and v^th great ability, the 
tendency of belief in destiny to overthrow morality ; 
and represents it as an opinion of which, on account 
of its incompatibility with the order of society,* the 
civil magistrate may lawfully punish the promulga- 
tion ; little aware how decisively experience was about 
to confitip such reasoning, however speciohs, by the 
examples o^nations, who, though their wfeole religion 
was founded on predqptination, were, nevertheless, the 
most moral portion of mankind.{ “ The fear,” says 
More, “ of outrages and mis^qhiefibto foljow upon such 

• A violent exaggeration, • t Dialogue, book iv. chajTs.^^ 
X Switzerlaufl,Hollai^,Scotlanj]l, English Puritans, New Eng- 
land, Ii'rench Huguenots, &c.* * 

0 o 2 • 
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heresies,* with the proof that men have ^ad in some 
countries thereof, have been the cause that princes 
and people have been constrained to punis)^ heresies 
by a terrible death ; whereas else more easy'^ways had 
b^n taken with them. If the heretics had never 
begun with violence, good Christian people had per- 
ad venture used loss violence against them : while^i,hey 
forbare violence, there was^ little violence done unto 
them. ‘ By my soul,’ quoth your friend*, ^ I would all 
the world were agriicd to take violence and compulsion 
away.* ‘ And sooth,’ said I, ‘if it were so, yet would 
God be too strong for his enemies.’” In answer, he 
faintly attempts to distinguish tlie case of Pagans^ 
who may be tolerated, in order to induce them to 
tolerate Christians, from that of heretics, from which 
no such advfftitage was to be obtained in exchange ; — 
a distinction, howewer, which disappeared as soon as 
the supposed h(M*etic5S acquired supreme power. At 
last, however, he concludfe Vith a sentence which 
sufficiently Intimates the inclination of his judgment, 
and shows that his an^i^mt opinions still prev^*iled in 
the midst of fear and abhorrence. “ And yet, as I 
said in the beginning, never were they by any temporal > 
punishment of tlunr bodies any thing sharply handled 
till they began to b(i violent themselves.” It is evident 
that his mind misgave liim when he appeared to assent 
to intolerance as a principle ; for otherwise there was 
no reason for repeatedly relying on. the defence of 
society against aggression as its justification. His 
silence, however, respecting the notorious fact, that 
Luther strained every nerve to suppress the^ german 
insurgents, «?an never be excused by tK« sophistry 
which ascribes to all reformers the evil done by those 
who abuse their names. It vas too much to say that 
Liif-ilr should not have pttered what he believed to 
be sacred and necessary truth, because evil-doers took 

% /- 

* This wish is put into the . mouth o£ the adverse speaker in 
the Bialogii^ 
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occasion froln it to screen their bad deeds. This con- 
troversial artifice, however grossly unjust, is yet so 
plausible and popular, that perhaps no polemic ever 
had virtii^g enough to resist the temptation of employ- 
ing it. What other controversialist can he named, 
who, having the power to crush antagonists whom 
view.ed as the disturbers of the quiet of his own de- 
clining age, — tiie destroyers of all tlie hopes which 
ho had cherished for mankind, contented himself with 
severity of language (for which he humbly excuses 
himself in his Apology — in some measure a dying 
work), and with one instance of unfair inference 
against opponents who were too zealous to be mer- 
ciful. 

In the autumn of 1529 More, on his return from 
Cainbray, where he had been once metre joined in 
commission with his friend Tunstall as ambassador to 
the emperor, paid a visit to the courts thert at Wood- 
stock. A letter written from ilumct to his wife, on 
occasion of a mishap «at home, is here inserted as 
airordi|ig a little "glimpse into^the management of his 
most homely concerns, and eS|iecially as a specimen of 
his regard for a dcserving^wbman, who was^ probably, 
too “ coarsely kind ” even to have inspired him with 
tenderness. * « 

“ Mistress^lyce, in my most Inirty will, I rccomend 
me to you. , And whereas 1 am enfourmed by my son 
Heron of the loss of our barues and our neighbours 
also, w* all the come that was therein, albeit (saving 
God’s pleasure) it is grot pitie of so much good come 
lost, yet sith it hath liked hym to send us such a 
chance,^wQ«must sale boui^den, not only to be content^ 
but also to be glad of his visitation. I?e sent us all 
that we ha. ve dost: ah& sith he hath by such a chance 

* In More’s metrical inscripHon his own monument, we 
find a just, but long and somevmat laboured, commendation of 
Alice, which in tendenu^s is outweighed by one word apidied 
to the long-departed compaiiTon of his youth. 

** Chara ThomsI jace^^hieVoaDna uxorcula Mori.*' 
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taken it away againe, his pleasure be fiiilfillcd. Let 
us never grudge thereat, but take it in good/vworth, 
and hartely thank him, as well for adveiaitife, as for 
prosperitie. And par adventure wo have nt)re cause 
to thank him for our losse, than for our winning : for 
Ips wisetlom better seeth what is good for us then we 
do ourselves. Therefore I pray you be of good chrcre, 
and take all tlie howhold with you to cliurcJi, and 
there thank God both for that he hath given us, and 
for that he has left us, which if it please hym, ho can 
increase wlum he will. And if it please him to leave 
us yet losse, at hys pleasure be it. I praye you to 
make some good (‘nscarche what my poor neighbours 
have loste, and bidde them take no thought therefore, 
and if I shold not l(*ave myself a spone, there shall no 
poore neighbour of mine here no losse by any chance 
happened in my house. 1 pray you be with my chil- 
dren and Ifouseliold mery in God. And devise some- 
what with your 'friends, wLat'Way wer best to take, 
for provision to be made for come f 9 r our household 
and for sede thys yere cv^ming, if ye thinke it go^ that 
wo keepe the ground stilfin our handcs. And whether 
ye think itvgood y^ we so*^ sfiall do or not, yet I think 
it were not b<*st sodenlye thus to leave it all up, and 
to put aWay our folk of our farme, till we have some- 
what advised us thereon. Ilowbeit if wo have more 
no we than ye shall needg, and which can g«t the other 
maistc*rs, ye may th(‘ii discharge us of them. But I 
would not that any man wer &odenly sent away he 
wote nero wetlier. At my coming hither, I perceived 
none other, but that 1 shold tary still with th^ kinges 
grace. But now 1 shall (I think), becau'^o'^bf this 
chance, get K^ave this next wel^e to come home and 
se you ; and then shall we further (Je nse together 
upuf Jf all thin^es, wlyit order shall bo best to take ; 

us as hartely faro yol. well with all our children 
as you can wishe. At Woodstok the thirde dayo of 
•.Septembre, by the hand of ’ ^ 

“ Yotir loving husband, 

** Thomas More, Knight” 
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A new sdbne now opened on More, of whose private 
life the above simple letter enables us to form no 
inadequate or unpleasing estimate. On the 25 th of 
October 529, sixteen days after the commencement 
of the prosecution against Wolsey, the King, by de- 
livering ’the great seal to him jxt Greenwich, con- 
stituted him lord chancellor, — the highest dignity of 
the state and of the law, and which had previously 
been generally held by ecclesiastics.* A very sum- 
mary account of the nature of this high oihce may 
perhaps prevent some confusion respecting it among 
those who know it only in its present state. The 
office of chancellor was known to all the European 
governments, who borrowed it, like many other in- 
stitutions, from the usage of the vanquished Komms. 
In those of England and France, wl\icli most re- 
sembled each other, and whose history is most familiar 
and most interesting to usf, the chancellor, whose 
office had been a cons|Mci\pus dignitf under the Lower 
Empire, was originally a secretary who derived a 
groat jpart of his consequence^from the trust of hold- 
ing the king’s seal, the substitute for subscription under 
illiterate monarcdis, and ftuf stamp of legal authority 
yi more cultivated times. From his constant access 
to the king, he acquired eveiy where some autho- 
rity in the* cases which Avere the frequent subject 
of complaint to the crown. In France, ho became a 
' minister of state with a peculiar superintendence over ^ 
courts of justice, and some remains of a special juris- 
diction, which continued till the downfall of the 
Frenc^ monarchy. In the English chancellor were 
graduafl^^ninited the chacacters of a legal magistrate 
and a political adviser ; and since that fime the office 
has beerf c(m§ned*to lawyers in eminent practice. 
He has been presumed to have^ due reverence for the 

* Thorpe, ia 1371, ajd Kn^ct, in 1372, seem to be the last 
exceptions. 

t Ducange and Spelmiln, voce Cancellarius, who give us the 
scries of Chancellors ti both countries. 
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law, as well as a familiar acquaintance witl^ it ; and hia 
presence and weight in the counsels of a cu^mon- 
wealth have been regarded as links Tvhich bmd the 
state to the law. * / 

One of the earliest branches of the chancellor’s 
duties seems, by slow degrees, to have enlarged his 
jurisdiction to the extent which it reached in 
dern times.* From tlio chancery issued those writs 
which first put the macliinery of law in motion in 
every case where legal redress existed. In that court 
new writs were framed, when it was fit to adapt the 
proceedings to f lie circumstances of a new case. When 
a case arose in which it appeared that the course and 
order of the common law could hardly be adapted, by 
any variation in the forms of procedure, to the demands 
of justice, the complaint was laid, by the chancellor, 
before the king, who commanded it to bo considered 
in council^ — a practi*^ which, by degrees, led to 
a reference to that magistrcj^^ Jiy himself. To facili- 
tate an oquilable determination in such complaints, 
the writ was devised called the wn\ of subpceiiOy'* 
commanding the persod vomplaiiied of to appefir be- 
fore the chancellor, and to*arrjwer the complaint. The 
essential words of a petition for this writ, which in 
process of time has become of so great importance, 
were in the reign of Kichard III. as follo^YS : “ Please 
it therefore, your lordship, — considering ^ that your 
orator has no remedy by course of tlie common law, — 
to grant a writ subpoena^ comm, nding T. Coke to ap- 
pear in chancery, at a certain day, and upon a certain 
pain to be limited by you, and then to do what by this 
court shall be thought reaspnable and accorAng to 
conscience.” •The form had not been materially dif- 
ferent in the earliest instance's, '^hich appeal to have 
ocjpyed from 1380 to 1400. It would seem that 
tl^^evice was not^'firstj^ employed, as has been 

* ^ Non facile cst digito monstrafu quibus gradjbus, sed con- 
Jecturam accipe.” — Spelman, voce CancelUrius. 
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hitherto' dty>posed *, to enforce* the observance of the 
duties ^ trustees who held lands, but for cases^ of an 
extremely different nature, where the failure of juetlce 
in the ordmary courts might ensue, not from any de- 
fect in th?oommon law, but from the power of tur- 
bulent barons, who in their acts of outrage and lawless 
vi4|£nce, bade defiance to all ordinary jurisdiction? 
In some of the earliest cases we find a statement of 
the age and poverty of the complainant, and of the 
power, and even learning, of the supposed wrong- 
doer ; — topics addressed to compassion, or at most to 
equity in a very loose and popular sense of the word, 
which throw light on the original nature of this high 
jurisdiction.t It is apparent, from the earliest cases 
in the reign of liichard IT., that the occasional reh\‘f 
proceeding frem mixed feelings of pity and of regi *d 
to substantial justice, not effectually aide*d by law, or 
ovei’powcred by tyrannical violence, had then grown 
into a regular system,^ a^d was subject to rules re- 
sembling those of legal jurisdiction. At first sight it 
may tuipear difffcult to conceive how ecclesiastics 
could nave moulded into a m'gular form this anoma- 
lous branch of jurisprudeiicef But many of the eccle- 
siastical order, — originally the only lawyers, — were 


♦ BlackstonQ. book iii. chap. 4. 

t Calendaiis of Proceedings in Chanceiy, temp. Eliz. London, 
1827. Of ten of these suits which occurred in the last ten years 
of the fourteenth century, one complains of ouster from laad by 
violence ; another, of exclusion from a benefice, by a writ ob- 
tained from the king under false suggestions ; a third, for the 
seizure c^a freeman, under pretext of being a slave (or nief) ; a 
fourth, for b^ng disturbed in the enjoyment of land by a tre^ 
passer, abetted by the sheriff ; a fifth, for implisonment on ^ 
false idlegation of debt. • No case is extant prior to the first year 
of Henry Y., whidi relates to the trust of lands, which eminent 
writers have represented as the origin^bject gf this jurisdiction. 
In the reign of Hemy VI. theJb is a bill against certain Wy- 
clifiites for outrages don^to the plaintiff, Robert Burton, chanter 
ot the cathedr|il of Lincoln^ 9n account of his zeal as an inquNitor^ 
in the diocese of Iiuicq(n, to coniict and punish heretics. 
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emmentlj skilled in the civil and canon lavr, which had 
attained an order and precision unknown to th« digests 
of barbarous usages then attempted in Franco amd 
England. The ecclesiastical chancellor^ of those 
countries introduced into their courts a course of pro- 
ceeding very similar to tliat adopted by otlier Euro- 
|>ean nations, who all owned the authority oft ^e 
canon law, and were enlightened by the wisdom of the 
Boman code. The proceedings in chancery, lately 
recovered from oblivion, show the system to have 
been in regular activity about a century and a half 
before the chancellorsliip of Sir Thomas More, — the 
first common lawyer who held the great seal since the 
Chancellor had laid any foundations (known to us) of 
his equitable jurisdiction. The course of education, 
and even of negotiation in that age, conferr(‘d on 
More, who was the most distinguislied of the ])ractisers 
of the common law, the learning and ability of a civi- 
lian and a canon^t. « 

Of his administration, from the 2.>th of October 
1529, to the 16th of May 1532, four hundr(j.d bills 
and answers are still prd^(*rved, which afford an ave- 
rage of about a liundrctt *and sixty suits annually. 
Though this average may by no means adequately 
represent the whole occupations of a court which had 
many other duties to jierform, it suppiies us with 
some means of comparing the extent of its business 
under him witli the number of similar proceedings in 
succeeding times. The whole amount of bills and 
answers in the reign of James I. was 32,000. flow 
far the number may have differed at different parts of 
that reign, the unarranged, state of the repords does 
not yet enable us to ascertain. But supposing it, 
by a rough estimate, to h'vo <5ontinucd the same, 
the Annual average qf bills and answers during the 
four years of Lord BaconV* administration was 1461, 
being an increase of nearly ten-fold in somewhat less 
thail a century. Though catises connected with the 
progress of the jusisdicti6n ^nd the character of the 
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chancellor wiust have someiv'hat contributed to this 
remarkable increase, yet it must be ascribed princi- 
pally to the extraordinary impulse given to daring 
enterprise and national wealth by the splendid admi- 
nistration of Elizabeth, which multiplied alike the 
occasion]^ of litigation and the means of carrying it 
om^ In a century and a half after, when equitable 
jurisdiction was completed in its foundations and 
most necessary parts by Lord Chancellor Notting- 
ham, the yearly average of suits was during his 
tenure of the great seal, about sixteen hundred.f 
Under Lord Ilardwicke, tlie clianccllor of most pro- 
fessional celebrity, the yearly average of bills and 
answers appears to have been about two thousand; 
probably in part because more questions had b* 
ilnally determined, and partly aLo because the dciays 
weio so aggravated by the multiplicity of business, 
that parties aggrieved cliose rather to •submit to 
wrong than to be ruine^J in j)ursuft of right. This 
last mischief arose in a great measure from the variety 
of atij^irs added *to the original duties of the judge, of 
which the principal were^ Kankruptcy and parlia- 
mentary appeals. Both flu^e causes continued to act 
with increasing force; so that, in spite of a vast 
increase of the property 'and de||,lings of the kingdom, 
the average-number of bills and answers was consider- 
ably less ffom 1800 to 1802 tlian it had been from 
1745 to 1754.1 

It must not be supposed that men trained ih any * 
system of jurisprudence, as were the ecclesiastical 

* Erom% letter of Lord Ba^on (Lords* Jounyds, 20th March, 
1680), it appears that^]]p made 2000 decrees and orders in a 
year ; so tbat ifi ^is time the bills and answers amounted to about 
two-thirds of the whole business. 

f The numbers hare been obligingly supplied by the gentle- 
men of the Record in the Tower. 

t Account of Proceeding^ in Parliament relative to the^ourt 
of Chanceiy.* By C. P. Cooper, Esq. (Lend. 1828), p. 102., 

— A work equally rcAiark%hlo ^or knowledge and acuteness. 
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chancellors, could have been indifferent ^o the incon* 
venience and vexation which necessarily harass the 
holders of a merely arbitrary power. Not ha^dng a 
law, they were a law unto themselves; ^nd every 
chancellor who contributed by a determination to 
establish a principle, became instrumental in circum-' 
scribing the power of his successor. Sclden is, iiid^td, 
represented to have said, “ that equity is according to 
the conscience of liini who is chancellor, which is as 
uncertain as if we made the chancellor's foot the 
standard for the measure which we call a foot.”* But 
this was spoken in the looseness of table-talk, and 
under the influence of the prejudices then prevalent 
among common lawyers against equitable jurisdiction. 
Still, perhaps, in his time, what he said might be true 
enough for a Mnart stiyhtg : but in process of years a 
system of rules has be(*n established, which has con- 
stantly temled to limit the originally discretionary 
powers of the clfiincery. Fquity, in the acceptation 
in which that word is used in English jurisprudence, 
is no longer to bo confounded with that moral ^equity 
which generally corrects ‘the unjust operation of law, 
and with which it seems Vo 'nave been synonymous in 
the days of Sclden and Bacon. It is a part of law 
formed from usages and determinations which some- 
times differ from what is called “common* law ” in its 
subjects, but chic*fly viiries from it in its modes of 
proof, of trial, and of relief ; it is a jurisdiction so 
irreghlarly formed, and often so little dependent on 
general principles, that it can hardly be defined or 
made intelligible otherwise than by a minute enume- 
ration of the matters cognisable by it,f * 

It will bc^seen from the above that Sir Thomas 
More's duties differed very widely from thfe various 
exA ^ions of labour apd intellect required from a mo- 

• Table Talk (Edinb. 1809), p. 55. 

t Illackstonc, book iii. chap. 27. Lord Hardwicke’s Letter to 
Lord Karnes, 30th June, 1757. — Lord Woodhousdee’s Life of 
liord Shames, voL i. p. 237. ** 
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dern diancoLlor. At the utmost he did not hear more 
than two hundred cases and arguments yearly, in- 
cluding those of every description. No authentic 
account any case tried before him, if arty such be 
extant, has been yet brought to light. No law book 
alludes fo any part of his judgments or- reasonings. 
Nathing of this higher part of his judicial life is pre- 
served, wliich can warrant us in believing more than 
that it must have displayed his never-failing integrity, 
reason, learning, and eloquence. 

The particulars of his instalment are not unworthy 
of being specified as a proof of the reverence for his 
endowments and excellences professed by the King 
and entertained by the public, to whose judgment the 
ministers of Henry seemed virtually to appeal, Vitli 
an assurance that the King’s appointn\ent would be 
ratified by the general voice. “ He was led between 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk up Westminster 
Hall to the Stone ClwmixT, and there they honour- 
ably placed him in the high judgraent-s(‘at of chan- 
celloi^ (for ttie chancellor was, by his office, the 
president of that terrible ll’itunal). “ The Duke of 
Norfolk, premier peer and Ibrd high treasiver of Eng- 
land,” continues the biographer, “ by the command of 
the king, spoke thus unto the people there ^vith great 
applause and joy gathered together : — 

“ ‘ The Jviiig’s majesty (which, I pray God, may 
prove happie and fortunate to the whole rcalme of ^ 
England) hath raised to the most high dignilie of 
chancellourship Sir Thomas More, a man for his ex- 
traordjnarie worth and sufficienede well knowne to 
himself ^nd the whole rcalme, for no other cause or 
earthlie respect, but for that In* hath plai Aely perceaved 
all the ^iftiyof naAro and grace to be heaped upon 
him, which either the people qguld desire, or him&elf 
wish, for the discharge o^so great an*office. For the 
admirable wisedomef integritie, and innocencic, jo^ed 


^ore,pp,*166. 163. 
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with most pleasant facilitie of witt, tliai«this man is 
endowed withall, have been sufficiently knowen to all 
Englishmen from his youth, and for these luaiiie yeares 
also to the King’s majestie himself. This/diath the 
King abundantly found in manie and weights affayrei^ 
which he hath happily dispatched both at home and 
abroad, in divers offices which he hath born, in mKtt 
honourable embassages which he hath undergone, and 
in his daily counsell and advises upon all other occa- 
sions. He hath pcrceaved no man in his realme to be 
more wise in deliberating, more sincere in opening to 
him what he thought, nor more eloquent to adorne 
the matter which he uttered. Wherefore, because he 
saw in him such excellent endowments, and that of 
his ebpeciall care he hath a particular desire that his 
kingdome and people might be governed with all 
equitie and justice, integritie and wisedome, he of his 
owiie most gracious disposition hath created tliis sin- 
gular man lord clmncellor ; |hat, by his laudable per- 
formance of this office, his people may enjoy peace 
and justice ; and honour also and fauie may redounde 
to the whole kingdomeV It may perhaps seehi to 
manie a strange and umisifall matter, that this dignitie 
should be bcbtowcd upon a layman, none of the nobi- 
litie, and one that hajh wife and children ; because 
heretofore none but singular learned prelates, or men 
of greatest nobilitie, have jossessed this p^ace; but 
what is wanting in these respects, the admirable ver- 
“tues, the matchless guifts of witt and wisedome of this 
man, doth most plentifully recompence the same. For 
the King’s majestic hath not regarded how great, but 
what a man he was ; he hat^ not cast his oye\) upon 
the nobilitiar of his bloud, but on the worth of his 
person ; lie hath rebpected hi sufhtiencie,«not‘his pro- 
fcs$^u ; finally, he would bhow by this his choyce, 
thainc hath some rarb*^ subjects amongst the rowe of 
gentlemen and laymen, who desa^ve to manage the 
highdiit offices of the realme, 'M4Lich bishops /ind noble- 
men think they only can deserve. Tbo rarer therefore 
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it was, so m^icli both himself held it to be the more 
excolleiit, and to his people he thought it would be 
the more gratefull. Wherefore, receave this your 
chancelloiw with joyful acclamations, lit whose hands 
you may ^pect all happinesse and content.’ 

“ Sir Thomas More, according to his wonted mo- 
dasi^e, was somewhat abashed at this the duke’s speechj 
in that it sounded so much to his praise, but recol- 
lecting himself as that place and time would give him 
leave, he answered in this sorte: — ‘Although, most 
noble duke, and you right honourable lords, and wor- 
shipfull gentlemen, I knowe all these things which 
the King’s majestic, it seemeth, hath bene pleas^^d 
should be spoken of me at this time and place, and 
your grace hath with most eloquent wordes thus a’ \- 
plifyed, arc as far from m^ as I could wish with *tll 
my hart they were in me for the better performance 
of so great a charge ; and although this your speach 
hath caused in me grcjitej feare thon I can well ex- 
press in words : yet this incomparable favour of my 
dread soueraigne,* by which he showeth how well, yea 
how lirghly he conceaveth of Iny weakenesse, having 
commanded that my mcaae fee should be ^so greatly 
commended, cannot be but most acceptable unto me ; 
and I cannot choose but give your most noble grace 
exceeding thankes, that what his majestic hath willed 
you briefly^ to utter, you, of the abundance of your 
love unto me, have in a largo and eloquent oration 
dilated. As for myself, I can take it no otheiwise, 
but that his majestie’s incomparable favour towards 
me, the good will and incredible propension of his 
royall Ifii^o (wherewith^ he has these manic yeares 
favoured me continually) hath alone without anie de- 
sert of mine At all, <Salised both this my now honour, 
and those yoifr undeserved commendations of me. 
For who am I, or what is the hdhse olVmy father, that 
the King’s highnesbCk should hoape upon me by such 
a pcrpetuall streame o^^ffection, these so higlP ho- 
nours ? I am farrj^ lessc then anie the meanest of his 
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benefitts bestowed on me; bow can I ntbei^^ thinke 
myself worthie or fitt for this so peerlesse df^nitie ? 
I have bene drawen by force, as the King’s majestic 
often professeth, to his Highnesse’s sorviM to be a 
courtier ; but to take this dignitie upon mc^ is most of 
$11 against my will; yet such is his highnesse’s be* 
nignitie, such is his bouiitie, that he highly esteenwCli 
the small duticfulncsse of his meanest subjects, and 
s^eketh still magnificently torecompence his servants; 
not only such as deserve well, but even such as have 
but a desire to deserve well at his hands, in which 
number I have alwaies wished myself to be reckoned, 
because I cannot challenge myself to bo one of the 
former ; which being so, you may all perceave with 
me how great a burden is layde upon my backe, in 
that I must strive in some sorte with my diligence and 
dutie fo corresponde with his royall benevolence, and 
to be answerable to that great expectation, which ho 
and you seemc lo have of mo ; wherefore those so 
high praises are by me so much mQre grievous unto 
me, by how much mor<j I know the greater cl^rge I 
have to render myself worthie of, and the fewer means 
I have to make them goorfe. Tliis weight is hardly 
suitable to my weake shoulders; this honour is not 
correspondent to my poore desert ; it is a burden, not 
a glorie ; a care, not a dignitie ; the one therefore I 
must boare as manfully as I can, and discharge the 
othei; with as much dexteritie * s I shall be able. Tto 
earnest desire which T have alwaies had and doe n«w 
acknowledge myself to have, to satisfye by all meinea 
I can possible, the most ample bemetitts of hi.s hi^« 
nesse, will greatly excite an I ayde mo to t5ie diligent 
performance of all, which I tru$t^also I shall be more 
able^ to doe, if I finde all your gci)d wills and wishes* 
bo* 4 favourable^ untOene, and conformable to his royall 
munificence : because my tcrious endeavours to doe 
well.joyned with your favourable acceptance, will 
easily procure that whatsoever is performed by 
though it be in itself but small, yet^it will seeme great 
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and pfaisevorthie ; for those things • are alwaies 
atcliiened happily which are accepted willingly ; and 
those succeede fortunately, which are receavod by 
others courteously. As you therefore doe hope for 
great matters, and the best at my hands, so though I 
dare not promise anie such, yet do I promise truly an^ 
a#rtf:tionately to performo the best I shall be able.’ 

When Sir Thomas More had spoken these wordes, 
tun^g his face to the high judgment seate of tljp 
chancerie, he proceeded in this manner: — ‘ But wh(m 
I looke upon this seate, when I thinke how greate 
and what kinde of pei'sonages have possessed this place 
Bbfore mo, when I call to minde who he was that sate 
in it last of all — a man of what singular wisdome, of 
what notable experience, what a ])rosperous and favo' 
able fortune he had for a great space*, and how at the 
last he had a most grevious fall, and dyed inglorious — 
I have cause onougli by my predecessor’s example to 
think honour but slipperV, and thiS dignitie not so 
gratefuj to me as^it may seeme to otliers ; for botb is 
it a hitfd matter to follow witl^like paces or prnisosj a 
man ot such admirable witt, J)rudence, authoritie, and 
splendour, to wliome I maj^ scomc but as tlie lighting 
of a candle, when the sun is downe; and also the sudden 
and unexpected fall of so great man as he was doth 
terribly putt*me in minde that this honour ouglit not 
to please mg too much, nor the lustre of this glister- 
ing seate dazel mine eyes. Whc*refore I ascende^ this 
seate as a place full of labour and danger, voyde of all 
solido and true honour ; the which by how much tlie 
higher ^t is, by so much greater fall I am to feare, as 
well in rc^ct of the verie»nature of the thing it selfe, 
iw because I am warn^ by this late feartull example. 
And truly I nfiglit fl|rbn now at this verie just entrance 
stumble, yea faynte, but that his z\}ajest^’s most singu- 
lar favour towardes me, an^all your good wills, which 
yqur joyfull countenance doth testifyo in this jpost 
h^orable assemblie, dotlT somewhat recreate and re- 
fresh me ; otherwise this kcate wpuld be no more 

/OL. L HU 
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pleasing to me, than that sword was to Damocles, 
which hung over his head, tjed only by a haync of a 
horse’s tale, when he had store of delicate fare before 
him, seated in the chair of state of Denis tl^ tirant of 
Sicilie; this therefore shall be always fresh in my 
^linde, this will I have still before mine eics,' that this 
seate will be honorable, famous, and full of glorie 
me, if I shall with care and diligence, lidelitie and wise- 
(^me, endeavour to doe my dutie, and shall persuade 
myself, that the enjoying thereof may be but short and 
uncertaine: the one whereof my labour ought to per- 
foriiie ; the other my predecessor’s example may easily 
teach me. All which being so, you may easily perceave 
what great pleasure I take in this liigh dignitic, or in 
this most noble duke’s praising of me.’ 

“All the world took notice now of sir Tliomas’s 
dignitic, whereof Erasmus writedh to John Fabius, 
Bishop of Vienna, thus: — ‘Coneerniiig the new in- 
crease of honou^ lately hap ])ened to Thomas More, I 
ahould ea.>ily make you believe it, ^if 1 should shew 
you the letters of maqy famous men, rejoieiijg with 
much alacritie, and eobgratulating the King, the 
realme, himself, and alM> ^ne, for More’s honor, in 
being made lord chancellour of England.’ ” 

At the period of, the son’s promotion, Sir John , 
More, who was n<*arly of tJie agi* of nir.ety, was the 
most ancient judge of the King’s Benqh, “What a 
grateful spectacle was it,” says their descendant, ‘‘to 
see tne son a.'jk the ble&.sing of the father every day 
upon his knees before he sat upon liis own seat?”* 
Even in a more uncci'cmonioUvS age, the simple cbl^ 
racter of More would have ^protected these ^d Ally rites 
of filial rovdrence from that s^is} icion of affectation, 
which «« illd alone destroy their* qliams But at that 
time it must have Ijprrowed its chief power from the 
conspicuous cicellenoo ofrj^he father and son. For if 
mwjied worth had then borne any proportion to ibho 
grave and reverend ccrcmTIhial of the ago, we mi|||kt 

More, p? 163/ 
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he irell warranted in regarding our forefathers as a 
race g€ superior beings. 

The contrast which the humble and affable More 
afforded to the haughty cardinal, astonished and de- 
lighted the suitors. No application could be made to 
Wolsey, 'which did not pass through many handi|; 
Ifeid no man could apply, whose fingers were not tip- 
ped with gold: but More sat daily in an open hall, 
that he might reccivo in person the petitions of t^e 
poor. If any reader should blame his conduct in this 
resp(*ct, as a breach of an ancient and venerable pre- 
cept, — “Ye shall do no iinrighteouhiiess in jiulgment ; 
thou slialt not respect the person of the poor, nor 
honour the person of the mighty ; but in righteomnea^ 
ahalt thou judge thy ludglibour let it be remem- 
bered, that there still clung to the equitable jurisdic- 
tion some remains of that precarious and eleemosynary 
nature from which it originally sprung; Wliich, in the 
eyes of the compassiomat# chancellcfr, might warrant 
more preference ^for the helpless poor than could be 
justified in proceedings more ygorously legal. 

Courts of law were jealdlis then, as since, of the 
power assumed by chancellors to issue to par- 

ties to desibt from doing c<n-tain acts which they were 
by law entitled to do, until the coprt of chancery should 
determine whether the exercise of the legal right would 
not work yijustice. Tliere are many instances in 
which irreparable wrong may bo committed, before a 
right can bo a.sC(*rtaiiie<l, in the ordinary course of 
proceedings. In such cases it is the province of the 
Chancq^lor to take care that affairs shall continue in 
their aclutrl condition until the questions in dispute 
bo determined. A cpnsidcTable oiitcr}^ against this 
necessary* tlihi^gli invidious authority, was raised at 
the commencement of More’s., chancellorship. He 
silenced this clamour witlj^ his wonted prudence and 
meekness. Having taused one of the six cleric to 

♦ Lel^iticut, chap. xix. v. 15. 
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make out a list of the injunctions issuedi hj him, or 
pending before him, he invited all the judges to din- 
ner. He laid the list before them; and oirplained 
the circumstances of each case so satisfactorily, that 
they all confessed that in the like case tney would 
have done no less. Nay, ho offered to desist from 
the jurisdiction, if they would undertake to contain 
the law within the boundaries of righteousness, which 
he thought they ought in conscience to do. The 
judges declined to make the attempt; on which he 
observed pri\atcly to Roper, that ho saw they trusted 
to their influence for obtaining \(*rdicts which would 
shift the responsibility from them to the juries. 
“Wherefore,” said he, “I am constrained to abide 
the adventure of thc'ir blame.” 

Danncey, one of his sons-in-law, alleged that under 
WoN(‘y “,even th(' door-keepers got great gains,” and 
was so per\erted by the \<mality there praetis(*d tliat 
he expostulated with Moroirfoi* his churlish integrity. 
The ehaneellor said, that if “ his faljier, whom he re- 
^erenced dearly, were the one side, and the^ devil, 
whom he hat(»d with all^hi^ might, on the other, the 
dc\il should have his right.” lie is r(*presented by 
his descendant, as softening his answ(T by promising 
minor advantages, s’/ieli as ])riority of hearing, and 
recommendation of arhitralioii, where the ease of a 
friend was had. The biographer, however, not being 
a lawyer, niiglit have m^slIndel^tood the eonversatipn, 
wldeh liad to [lass through more than one generation 
before the tradition reached him ; or the words may 
have been a hasty eflusion of good nature, , uttered 
only to cpialify the roughmss of his honCsjtiy. If he 
had been call(‘d on to perfor a t\iese ])rornise8, his head 
mji Uheart would have recoiled alike ^jrom breaches of 
eqifelity wliiel^ Ik* ^yould have felt to bo altogether 
dishonest. When Heron,*, mother of his sons-in-law, 
relied on the had praetices^pf the times, so far as to 
«en treat a favourable jndgmVnt in a cause of his own. 
More, though the most a!fectiona'«io of fathers, imme- 
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diately undeceived him by an adverse decree. This 
act of •common justice is made an object of panegyric 
by the biographer, as if it were then deemed an extra- 
ordinary instance of virtue ; a deplorable symptom of 
that corrilj)t state of general opinion, which, half a 
century Ikter, contributed to betray into ignominioi^s 
^cses the wisest of men, and the most illustrious of 
chancellors, — if the lather distinction be not rather 
due to the virtue of a More or a Somers. 

He is said to have d(‘spatched the causes before him 
so speedily, that, on asking for the next, he was told 
that none remained ; which is boastfully contracted 
by Mr. More, his descendant, with the arrear of a 
thousand in the time of that gentleman, who live i in 
the reign of Charles T. ; though we have already seen 
that this differcMico may Ik* n'ferred to .other causes, 
and therefore that tlu* fact, if true, proves no more 
than his exemplary diligence and merited r^])utation. 

The scrupulous andrf.h*t 4 cate iiit(*jfi*ity of More (for 
80 it must bo called in speaking of that age) was more 
clearly shown after his resignation, t^ian it could have 
been during his continuant) in office. One Parnell 
complained of him for a df^efee obtained by his adver- 
sary Vaughan, whose wife had bribed the chancellor 
by a gilt cu]). More surprised the counsel at first, by 
owning thaihe r(»ceived the cup as a new year's gift. 
Lord Wilt?|fiire, a zealous l^rolestant, indecently, but 
prematurely exult<*d : Did I not tell you, my lords,” , 
said he, “that- you would find this matter true ?” *But, 
my lords,” replied More, “ hear the other part of my 
tale.” lie then told them that, “ having drank to her 
of winc*\yiih which his bptler had filled the cup, and 
she having pledged him, he restored ft to her, and 
would listen no ft.*fusal.” When Mrs. Croker, for 
whom he had made a decree against Lbrd Arundel, 
came to him to retjuest his acceptaA*o of a pair of 
gloves, in which weFf) contliined 40/. in angels, ho told 
her, with a. smile, that iffiPirere ill manners to reniso a 
lady’s present : huk thopglif he should keep the gloves, 

• M u 3 
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he must return the gold, which he enforced her to 
receive. Gresham, a suitor, sent him a pre^jcai of a 
gilt cup, of which the fashion pleased him: More 
accepted it; but would not do so till G^ham re- 
ceived from him another cup of greater value, but of 
T^hich the form and workmanship were les^ suitable 
to the Chancellor. It would be an indignity to the 
memory of such a man to quote these facts as proofs 
of his probity ; but they may be mentioned as speci- 
mens of the simple and unforced honesty of one who 
rejected improper offers with all the ease and plea- 
santry of common courtesy. 

Henry, in bestowing the great seal on More, hoped 
to dispose his chaneellor to lend his authority to the 
projects of divorce and second marriage, which were 
now agitating the King’s mind, and were the main 
objects of his ])()licy.* Arthur, the eldest son of 
Henry VIL, having married Ca+harine, the daughter 
of Ferdinand an<x Isabella, rf;ov'*reigns of Castile and 
Arragon, and dying very shortly after his nuptials, 
Henry had obtained a dispensation from Pope^Tulius 
n. to enable tlie princess to marry her brothcr-in-law, 
afterwards illenry YIH. ; and in tliis last-mentioned 
union, of which the Princess Mary was the only re- 
maining fruit, the pjv’ties had lived sixteen years in 
apparent harmony, Put in the year 1527, arose a 
concurrence of events, i%hich ^ried and ^established 
the virtue of More, and revealed to the world the 
depravity of his master. Henry had been touched by 
tbe charms of Anne Boleyn, a beautiful young lady, 
in her twenty-second year, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, ewlio had lately^ returned 
from the court of France, where her youth had been 
speF i At the same moment it becamo^tho policy of 
Francis I. to loosen all the ties which joined the King 

* **»Thonias Moms, doctrin& probitate spoctabilis vir, can- 

eellarias in Wolssei locum constituitur. Neutiqiiani Regis causa 
£Eigt<ior.”— Thnanus, Histona 8tti'*Temporitf; lib. ii. c. 16. 
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of England to the Emperor. When the Bishop of 
Tarbes, his ambassador in England, found, on his 
arrival in London, the growing distaste of Henry for 
his inoffensive and exemplary wife, he promoted the 
King’s in^ination towards divorce, and suggested a 
marriag(f with Margaret, Duchess of Alon 9 on, the 
beautiful and graceful sister of Francis I.* 

At this period Henry, for the first time, professed 
to harbour conscientious doubts whether the dispen- 
sation of Julius 11. could suspend the obligation of the 
divine prohibition pronounced against such a mar- 
riage as his in tin* Levitieal law.f The court of Kouie 
did not dare to contend that the dispensation could 
feach the case if the j)rohibition were part of he 
universal law of (lod. Henry, on the other side, could 
not <*onsistently <iU(\stion its validity, if Jie considered 
the precept as belonging to mc*rely jwsitive law. To 
this question, tluuH'fore, the dispute waft confined, 
though both parties shrunk from ai# explicit and pre- 
cise avowal of their main ground. The most reason- 
able ^olution, that it was a local and temporary law, 
forming a part of the lI(4)Aw code, might seem at 
first sight to destroy its ftufliority altogether. But if 
either party had been candid, this prohibition, adopted 
by all Christendom, might be justified by that general 

♦ “ Marganift, Fraiici-.ci soror, spectata* forniro et venustatis 
foemina, Cniolo AU-iu*oiiio dure marito puulo niitc inortuo, vidua 
pcriuansorat. Ea dcstinata uxor Henrico; ini<«sique Wolsocus et 
Bigerronum Frassul qui de dissolvciido matrimonio cudl Gallo 
ag^ent. Ut Culctuin appulit, Wolstous mandatuni a rege con- 
trarium accipit, rcscivitquo per amicus llenricum non tarn Qalli 
adfinitatem quam insanuni aniorcm, quo Annam Bulcnam pro- 
sequebatmr, ’explore voile.” — 4bid. No trace of the latter part 
appears in the State Piuiqrs just (1831) publislftd. 

t Lcvit!cus,«chup. xjSv, 22. But see Deuteronomy, diap. xxv. 
y. 5. The lattcr*text. 'vvhioh allows an exception in die case'of 
a brother’s wife bdng leilb childless, m^ bo thought to strengthen^ 
the prohibition in all cases n|N; excepted. It may seem appli- 
cable to the precise case of Homy. But the application ^f that 
text is impofisible ; for it cdSlains an injunction, of which the 
breach ii chastised l)>a discrac^ful punishment. 

* H h*4 
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in a case vliore it was not rom^rlq^bly at vori-* 
anbe with reason or the public welfare. But auch a 
doctrine would have lowered the gi*ound of the Papal 
authority too much to be acceptable to Borne, and yet, 
on the other hand, rested it on too unexcoj[!tionable a 
foundation to suit the case of Henry. False allega- 
t!a)p of facts in the preamble of the bull were alh'ged 
on we same side ; but they were inconclusive. The 
principal arguments in the King’s fa\ our were, that 
no precedents of such a dispensation seem to have 
been produced; and that if the Levitical prohibitions 
do not continue in force under the (xospel, there is 
no prohibition against incestuous marriages in the 
system of the New Testament. It was a disadvantage 
to the Church of Koine in the controversy, that being 
driven from the low ground by its supposed tendency 
to degrade th*e subject, and d(»terred from the high 
ground by* the fear of the reproach of daring usurpa- 
tion, the ine\ italic cori8<*qpenpe was confusion and 
fluctuation respecting the first princijdes on which the 
question was to be determined. * ^ 

To pursue this subje^'t^ through the long ndgotia<* 
tions and discussions w it occasioned during six 
years, would bo to lead us tar from our subject. 
Clement VII, {3fedici) had been originally inclined to 
fa’v our the suit* of IIenVy,.ac*cording to the usual policy 
of the Roman court, which sought olansible ]»retexts for 
, facilitating the di\oree of kings, whose matnmonial 
conne6tions might be represented as involving the 
quiet of nations. The sack of Rome, howfwcr, and his 
own captivity left him full of fear of the Emperor’s 
power and displeasure ; it is ^»ven said that ChaVles V., 
who had di'^co^ered the »*cret lesigns of the* English 
j|ad extort(*d from the Po|k^ b(*foro« his release, 
that no attempt would }>o' made to dis- 
wnour an Austrian Jirincras by acceding to the di- 
vorce.^ The Pope, uui^ illuig to provoke Henry, his 

' «• t 


• Pallavicino, lib. ii. c. 15. 


t Ibid. 
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powerful an^ geucrous proteotos* ip^tructod * (3km^ 
peggio«to attempt, first a reconciliati<m between too 
K ing and Queen ; secondly, if that failed! to endeavour 
to persuade her that she ‘ ought to acquiesce in 
her husband’s desires, by entering into a cloister (a^ 
proposition wliich seems to show a readiness in 
l^ipan court ^o waive their theological difficultly^ 
and thirdly, if neither of these attempts were sucqI^ 
ful, to spin out the negotiation to the greatest length, 
in order to profit by the favourable incidents which 
time might bring forth. The impatience of the King 
and the honest indignation of the Queen defeated these 
arts of Italian policy ; while the resistance of Ann*' 
Bbloyn to tin* irregular gratification of the Kin//» 
desires, — without the belief of which it is impossible 
to conceive the motives for liis perseverance in the 
pursuit of an unequal marriage, — oppo*&cd another 
impt‘ditnent to the counsels and eontrivancy of Cle- 
ment, which must hayo ^surprised ^ind perplexed a 
Florentine pontitf*. The proceedings, however, termi- 
nated ^ the sentence pronounced by Cranmer annul- 
ling tim marriage, the espoitsfil of Anne Boleyn by 
the King, and tlie rejection 6f the Papal jurisdiction 
by the kingdom, which still, however, adhered to the 
doctrines of tli(3 Boman Catholic Church. 

The situation of More duriiigf a great part of these 
memorable events was cinbarras.sing. The great offices 
to^which he had been raibcnl by the King, the personal 
favour hitherto eoiistantly shown to him, and the 
natural tendency of his gentle and quiet disposition, 
combined to disincline him to resistance against the 
wishes *fif Jiis friendly nyister. On the other hand, 
his growing dread and horror of h(*r#sy, with its 
train of disofders; IWs belief that universal anarchy 
would bq the inevitable result of religious dissension, 
and the op(*ration of seven yc*)irs* Controversy on 
behalf of tlie Catholic Clftrch, in heating his mind 
on all subjects involving^ie extent of her autiffirity 
made him recoil designs which were visibly 
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tending towards disunion with the Roman pontiff,—* 
the centre of Catholic union, and the supreme^magis- 
trate of the ecclesiastical commonwealth. Though 
his opinions relating to the Papal authority were of a 
moderate and liberal nature, he at least respected it 
as an ancient and venerable control on licentious 
opinions, of wliich the prevailing lieresies attertdd 
the value and tlic nc'cessity. Though he might have 
been better pleased with another determination by 
the su])remo pontiff, it did not follow that he should 
contribute to weaken the holy see, assailed as it was 
on every side, by taking an active part in resistance 
to the final decision of a lawful authority. Obedience 
to the supreme head of the Church in a case whidh 
ultimately rrdated ^only to discipline', appeared pecu- 
liarly incumbent on all profess(‘d Catholics. Bui, how- 
ever sincere the z('al of More for the Catholic religion 
and his j^hpport of the legitimate supremacy of the 
Roman see und<Mibtedly he was surely influ- 

enced at the same time by the humane feelings of his 
just and generous nature, which engaged his lipart to 
espouse the cause of a^'lllameless and wronged prin- 
cess, driven from the IhiWe and the bed of a tyran- 
nical husband. Though he reasoned the case as a 
divine and a canonist, he must ha\e felt it as a man; 
and honest feeling must have glowed 43eneath the 
subtleties and formalities of doubtful ancj sometiznts 
frivolous disputations. It was probably often tjio 
chief cause of conduct for which other reasons might 
be sincerely alleged. 

In steering his course through the intrigues and 
passions of the court, it is very observable^ that More 
most warily •retired from e cry opposition but that 
whi h Conscience absolutely rCquireji : he shunned 
unnecessary disobedience as much as unconscientious 
compliance. If he had ^een influenced solely by 
prudential considerations,^ he could not have more 
cautiously shunned every nlfedless opposition ; but in 
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that case would not have gone so far. He dis- 
played? at the time of which we now speak, that very 
peculiar excellence of his character, which, as it 
showed his submission to be the fruit of sense of 
duty, gave^ dignity to that which in others is apt to 
seem, and to be. slavish. His anxiety had increased 
■^itli the approach to maturity of the King’s projects 
of divorce and second marriage. Some anecdotes of 
this period are preserved by the affectionate and de- 
scriptive pen of Margaret Roper’s husband, which, as 
ho evidently reports in the chancellor’s language, it 
would be unpardonable to relate in any other words 
than those of the venerable man himself. Roper, in- 
deed, like another Plutarch, consults the unrestrain- -d 
freedom of his story by a disregard of dates, which, 
hoyvever agreeable to a general rcad(*r,,is sometimes 
unsatisfactory to a searcher aftc'r accuracy. Yet his 
otiice in a court of law, wluTe there is thb strongest 
inducement to ascertain Jinitli, and^he largest expe- 
rience of the ragans most effectual for that purpose, 
mighty have taught him the extreme importance of 
time as well as place in estimating the bearing and 
weight of testimony. • * • 

" On a time, walking with me along the Thames’ 
side at Chelsea, he said unto me, ‘ Now would to our 
Lord, son Roper, upon condifton that three things 
were well^ established in Christendom, I were put 
into a sack, and were presently cast into the Thames.’ , 
~‘'\Vhat great things be those, sir?’ quoth I, that 
should move you so to wish.’ — ‘In faith, son, they 
be thgse,’ said he. ‘The Jirst is, that whereas the 
most parj; t)f Christian pijjnces be at mortal war, they 
were all at universal j)cace. The secoifdy that where 
the Church Chr^fet is at present sore afflicted with 
many errors and heresies, it were well settled in per- 
fect uniformity of rcligi^. Tne that as the 

matter of thokKing’s*marriage is now come in question, 
it were, to the glory of tSod and quietness of m par- 
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ties, brought to a good conclusion.*”* fin another 
occasion t, “before the matrimony wa& brought in 
question, when I, in talk with Sir Thomas More (of a 
certain joy), commended unto him tlie happy estate 
of this realm, that liad so catholic a prince, so grave 
and sound a uobilily, and so loving, obedient sub- 
jects, agreeing in one faith. ‘Truth it is, indeed, fyon 
Roper ; and y(»t I pray God, as high as we sit upon 
the mountains, treading heretics under our feet like 
ants, live not the day that we gladly would wish 
to be at league and composition with them, to let 
them have their churches, so that they would bo 
contented to let us ha\e ours quielly.’ I answered, 
‘By my troth, it is very despersitely spoken.* He, 
perceiving me to be in a fume, said merrily, — ‘Well, 
well, son Rqper, it shall not be so.* Whom,’* con- 
cludes Roper, “ in sixteen yeai's and more, being in 
his house,* conversant with him, I never could per- 
ceive him as mui'li as oncp i^ a fume.** Doubtless 
More was somewhat disquieted by the reflection, that 
some of those who now appealed to the freed/jm of 
his youthful philosopliy'Against himself would sf^ecdily 
begin to abuse such doctrine*© by turning Ihem against 
the peace which he lo\ed, — that some of the spoilers 
of Romo might exhibit the like scenes of rapine and 
blood in the city which, wa^' his birth-place and his 
dwelling-place : yet, tven then, the placid mien, which 
had stood the test of every petiy annoyance for six- 
teen years, was unruffled % alarms for the impending 
fate of his country and of his religion. 

Henry used every means of procuring an opinion 
favourable to his wishes fjfom his chanc^Ubr, who, 
however, exeftsed himself as mmeet for such matters, 
hav’^ never professed the study of divinity. But 


♦ descriptirioi of the period appears to suit the year 1529, 
befol'^ the peace ot Cambiay and^tho retail of the legate Cani- 

in the beginning of" 1527, after the promotion of 
More to be chancellor of the duihy of Lancaster. 
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the King ^^i^orely ” pressed him *, and never ceased 
urging him until he had promised to give his consent^ 
at least, to examine the question, conjointly with his 
friend Tunstall and other learned divines. This ex- 
amination iver, More, with his wonted ingenuity and 
gentlenes*s, conveyed the result to his master. “To 
oe^ plain with your grace, neither your bishops, wise 
and virtuous thougli they be, nor myself, nor any 
other of your council, by reason of your manifold 
benefits bestowed on us, are mc^et counsellors for your 
grace herein. If you mind to understand the truth, 
consult St. Jerome, St. Augustin, and other lioly doc- 
tors of the Greek and Latin churches, who will not 
be inclined to deceive you by resp(‘ct of their n 
worldly commodity, or by fear of your princely dis- 
pleasure.” f Though tlie King did ngt like* what 
“ was disagreeable to his desires, yet the language of 
More was so wisc'ly lem])ei'(‘cl, that for the present he 
took it in good part, and^oft(*ntinie# had conferences 
with the chancejlor thereon.” The native meekness 
of Miyo was probably more effc*ctual than all the arts 
by which courtiers ingratiate themselves, or insinuate 
unpalatable counsel. • * • 

Shortly after, the King again moved him to weigh 
and consider the great matter : tho chanecdlor fell 
down on hiS knees, slnd reminding Henry of his own 
words on /lelivering the great seal, which were, — 
“Kirst look upon CJod, and after God upon me,” ^ 
added, that nothing had ever so pained him aS that 
ho was not able to serve him in that matter, without 
a breaq];! of that original injunction. The King said 
he was content to contimae his favour, and never with 
that matter molest jiis conscience afterwards ; but 
when the pfogress towards the marriage was so far 
advanced that tho chancellor saw how soon his active 
co-operation must be reoiiired, ne inado suit to his 
“ singular dear frichd,” me Duke of Norfolk, to pro- 


Iloper, p. 32? 


f Roper, p. 48. 
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cure his discharge from office. The dukf, often soli- 
cited by More, then obtained, by importunate •suit, a 
dear discharge for the chancellor ; and upon the re- 
pairing to the King, to resign the great seal into his 
hands, Henry received him with thanks anA praise for 
his worthy service, and assured him, that in' any suit 
that should either concern his honour or appertain 
unto his profit, he would show himself a good and 
gracious master to his faithful servant. He then 
further directed Norfolk, when he installed his suc- 
cessor, to declare publicly, “ that his majesty had with 
pain yielded to the prayers of Sir Thomas More, by 
the removal of such a magistrate.” * 

At the time of his resignation More asserted, ani 
circumstances, without reference to liis character, de- 
monstrate* the truth of his assertion, that his whole 
income, independent of grants from the crown, did 
not amouift to more than 50/. yearly. This was not 
more than an eigklh part of his gains at the bar and 
his judicial salary from the city of London taken 
together; — so great was the proportion in whigHi his 
fortune had declined duArtg eight(*eii years of employ- 
ment in offijpes of such trif;st,*a(lvantagc, and honour, f 
In this situation the clergy voted, as a testimonial of 
their gratitude to him. the sum of 5000/., which, ac- 
cording to tlu* j’ate oT inteiest lit that time, would 
have yielde<l him 500/. a year, being ten, times the 
yearly sum which he could then call his own. But 
good and honourable as he knew their messengers, of 
whom Tunstall was one, to be, he declared, “ that he 
wmdd rather cast their mmiey into the eea thyn take 
it; ” — not speaking from a boastful pride, mhst foreign 
from his iiatuns, but shrinking -v^ith a sort of instinc- 
tive 'jplicacy from the touch of mOhey, pVen Before ho 
coiuiflered how much the acceptance of the gift might 
impair his uscfulhess.*' ^ 

• “ jPonorifict* jiissit rex de me testatum reddere quod SDgrS 
ad preces meas me dcmiscrit.” — More to Erasmus.* 

f Apology, chap. x. ^ 
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Ills rosources were of a nobler nature. The sim^* 
plicitycf his tastes and the moderation of his induU 
gences rendered retrenchment a task so easy to him- 
self, as to be scarcely perceptible in his personal 
habits. H5| fool or jester, then a necessary part of a 
great man’s establishment, he gave to the lord mayor 
for ^the time being. Ilis first care was to provide foi* 
his attendants, by placing his gentlemen and yeomen 
with peers and prelates, and his eiglit watermen in 
the service of his successor Sir T. Audley, to whom 
he gave his great barge, — one of the most indis- 
pensable appendages of his office in an age when car- 
riages were unknown. His sorrows were for separa- 
tion from those whom he loved. He called togeth'^r 
liis children and grandchildren, who had hithci:to 
lived in peace and love under his patriarchal* roof, 
and, lamenting that lu* could not, as he was wont, and 
as ho gladly would, bear oul the whole charges of 
them all himself, continue living JogcHher as they 
were wont, he jirayed tlieii to give him their counsel 
on th^ trying occasion. When ho saw them silent, 
and ui^vvilling to risk their «})inion, he gave them his, 
seasoned with his natural fjatety, and containing some 
strokes illustrative of the state of society at that time : 
— “I have bei*n brought up,” quoth he, “at Oxford, 
at an inn of chancery, at Lincoln’s Inn, and also in 
the king’s court, from tlie lowest degree to the highest, 
and yet I hhve at present left me little above 100/. a 
ye'ar” (including the king’s grants); “so that r/ow if ^ 
we like to live together we must be content to be con- 
tributaries togc‘ther ; but we musi not fall to the 
lowest •fiSra first: — we will begin with Lincoln’s Inn 
diet, where many right worshipful and«of good years 
do live full well ; whit;h, if we find not ourselves the 
first year able fo maintain, then will we the next year 
go one step to New Inn fare ; if •that^ear o^icced our 
ability, wo will the next y4ar descend to Oxford fare, 
where maxyr grave, learned, and ancient fatheft are 
continually conversant. If our ability stretch not to 
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maintain either, then may we yet witji bags and 
wallets go a besrging together, and hoping for ‘ohai’ity 
lit every man’s door, to sing Salve regina ; and so still 
keep company and be merry together.”* On the 
Sunday following his resignation, Jie &too(|fat the door 
of his wife’s pew in the church, where ohe of his 
dismissed gentlemen had been used to stand, 4 <«ld 
making a low obedience to Alice as she entered, 
said to her with perfect gravity, — “ IVladam, my lord 
is ffone.” He who for seventeen years had not raised 
his voice in dis]il(*asure, could not be expected to 
sacrifice the gratification of his innocent merriment to 
the heaviest blows of fortune. 

Nor did he at fit tiin(‘s fail to prepart* his beloved 
children for tho'^e more cruel strok(‘s which ho began 
to foresee. Discoursing with them, he enlarged ^on 
the happiness of suffering, for the love of God, the 
loss of gobds, of lib(*rty, of lands, of life. He Would 
further say unto^them, “ tl^nt if lit* might perceive his 
wife and children would encourage him to dio in a 
good cause, it should so comftfrt him, that foi\ very 
joy, it would make him* run merrily to death.”* 

It must be owned that *ilenry felt the weight of 
this great man’s opinion, and tried every* possible 
means to obtain at least the appearance of his spon- 
taneous aiiprobation. *'Tunsiall and other predates wore 
commanded to desire* his attendance at the coronation 
of Anne at Westminster. Tliey wrote a letter to per- 
suade him to comjily, and accompanied it with the 
needful present of 20/. to buy a court dress. Such 
overtures he had for(‘seen ; for he said some time be- 
fore to Roper, when ho fir^t heard of that ^fiiarriage, 
God grant, •oon Rojier, that these matters within a 
wi ^e be not confirmed with oatkfs ! ” ^Ile accordingly 
answered his friends the bishops weir: — “Take heed, 
my lords: by f>rocuring your lordships to be present 
at^ the coronation, they will next ask you to preach 

‘ Roper, *pp. 51, 5^ 
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for the settin" forth thereof; and finally to write 
bookfi»to all tlie world in defence tlieri*of.” 

Another o])portunity soon presented itself for try- 
ing to subdue the obstinacy of More, whom a man of 
violent nakire might believe to be fearful, because lie 
was [icffCetul. Elizabeth llarton, called “the holy 
Hiyid of K(‘ut,” who bail betui, for a considerabh* 
number of years, atllicted by convulsive maladies, 
^ felt her morbid susceiitibility so excited by Henry’s 
' })rofane detiance of the (^atholic C'hurch, and his 
cruel desertion of Catharine, his faithful wife, that her 
pious and humane feedings led lun* to represent, and 
])re)bably to bedieve, herself, to be \isiied liy a divine 
revelation of those ])unishm(mts whiidi tli(‘ King as 
about to draw down on hiniMdf and on tlie kingdom. 
In tlie nniversil ojiinion of the sixteiuith century, such 
interposi lions were considered as still occurring. "Fhe 
neighbouiN and visiter^ of the uiifortuiiftto joiing 
woman bidieved her /•avhigs to brf ])rophi*sies, and 
the contortions of her body to be those of a frame 
heav^ig and slru*ggliiTg under the awful agitations of 
diviiK^inspiratiou, and coultrflied that conviction of a 
mission from (rod, for wllicft she* was ])recJisposed by 
her owu^pious benev ohmee, combined with the general 
error of the age. Jloth Fish(*r and More appear not 
to have alt(^etlier disbelieved Iftu* pndensions ; More 
expressl}^ deidari’d thal he durst not and would not be 
bold in judj^ing her miracles.* In the beginning of 
her pro])lteci(*s, the latter had been commanded by the 
King to enquire into her case ; and ho made a ri‘port 
to Henry, who aarreed with him in considering the 
whole *of ht'r miraculous pretensions as frivolous, and 
deserving no farther regard. Hut, in *1532, several 
monks I «o magnifiefVTlier performances to More, that 
ho WiTS prevailed on to see her ; but refused to hear 
her speak about the King, sayiiTg t(f her, iu general 
• 

* Letter to, Cromwell, probalJty written in tlic end of 1532. 
f Of whom some wgre ttlkrw.fi*d3 executed. 

• VOL. I. ^ I I 
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terms, tliat he liad no clchire to pry in^o th(* eon- 
eonis of others. Pursuant, as it is said, t > a seivtence 
by or in the Star Chamber, she stood in the pillory at 
l-^aurs Cross, aeknowled<jjing herself to b(* guilt)' of 
tlie imposture of claiming inspii*ation, and flying that 
slio was t(*mi)tedto tliis fraud by the instigation of the 
d<*\il. Considering the cireuinstanees of the ease, a^tV 
the cliara<*ter of the imrties, it is far more* })robable 
that the ministers should liave obtained a false eon- 
fossion from her liopes of sa\ing h(‘T life, than that 
a sim]de woman should h.i\e contri\ed andcarric^d on, 
for many years, a systian of complicated and elaborate 
imposture. It would not be inconsistent with this 
acquittal, to allow that, in the course' of lu'r self* 
delusion, she should luue l)(‘en induced, by some 
ecclesiastics of the tottering Church, to take an acthe 
])art in these jnoiis frauds, which th(T(' is too much 
reason to believe that persons of iinhdgned religion 
liave been often far misg^iid^d by (‘iithusiastic zeal, 
as to perp('trate or to patronise. Put whatever were 
the motives or the extent of the “ holy maid^s” con- 
fession, it availed her Nothing ; tor in tin* sestlon of 
parliament, which met inMitnuary, lo34, she and her 
ecclesiastical prompters were attainted of high tr(*a- 
son, and adjudged to sufl(*r death as traitors. h'isluT, 
Pishop of Rochester, * tind others, were attaint(*d of 
misprision, or eoneealnumt of treason, for which tlu'y 
wore adjiulged to foifeiture and imjndsonment during 
the Iking’s pleasure.* The “holy maid,” with her 
spiritual guides, suffered death at Tyburn on the 21st 
of April; she confirming her former confession, but 
laying her crime to the chaygc of her eomj)atiiona, if 
we may iinpUeifly believe the historians of the vic- 
tc ioua party. I t ' 

Fisher and his su^iposed accomplices in misfirision 
remained in prison aceonliiig to their attainder. Of 
More the statute makes luJ mention ; but it contains 


* 25 11. 8. c. 12. 


t Siu h as Hall and lloliiibhcd. 
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n provision^ which, when it is combined with oilier 
circuihstances to be presently related, appears to have 
been added to the bill for the pnrimse of jirovidin^ for 
his safety. J3y this provision, the Kinjiv’s maj(*sty, at 
the hunibl^i suit of his well beloved wif(‘ Queen Ann(‘, 
pardons *all persons not expressly byname attain te/l 
4)y» the statute, for all niisjirision and eoncvalments re- 
lalinjrto the fal^e and feigned miracles and prophecie‘5 
of Elizab(‘th Hart on, on or befori^ th(‘ 2()th day of 
October, 1533. Now we are told by Koper*, “that 
vSir Thomas Mor(*’s name was orioinally inserted in 
the bill.” th(* Kin" supxiosinf]^ that this bill would ’* to 
Sir TJiomas More be so troublous and terrible, ttuil 
fl would force* him to r<*l(*iit and cond(‘sc(*nd to hi re*- 
qnest ; wherein his "race* was much eleceiveel.” Alore 
Avas ])e*rsemally to liaA’^e bee*n rece'iveel to.make answer 
in hi^ own <l(*fence: but the* Kin", not likiii" that, 
s(-nt the Archbishop of (\anterbui*y, tJie C^hancellor, 
the3 Duke of Neirlblk, CromAvoil, to attempt his 
conversion. Audley remindeel More of the Kinpf’s 
S})(*C i^ favour and many benefils: More admitted 
tliem ;*but meidestly aeleleel, fhSt his hif?hness hael most 
"raciously dechiTvel that dn^his mat tea* he; should be* 
moh'ste'd no meire. WJien in the enel they saAV that no 
persuasion ceiuld move him, they then said, “that the 
Kin"’s hi"luK\>s Jiael friven the*5i in commandment, if 
they could by no "entleness Avin him, in the King’s 
name with ingratituele to charge* him, that never wa-i ^ 
sor\ant to his. master so \illainoiisf, nor subject to his 
prince so traitorous as he.” Tliey even reproached 
him for having either written in the name of his 

* r. 62. . • 

t Like a sla^e or a vfBah. Tlic Avorel in the mouth of these 
£^cntlc*men ai^])cars to have been in a state of transition, abemt 
the inieieilc j)oint between the orit;inar*sonse^ of “ like a slave,” 
and its nioelcni a(’e*optati«)n if mean or inali^imht ofTenders, 
What proof is not supplied b^this sinjrlc fiict in the hi^ory of 
the langiiagc.of the masters, or their conviction, that the slavery 
maintained by them ^om(^ thd slaves to depravity ! 

^ II 2 
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master, or l)etray(*(l liis sovereign inlo 'lyritin", the 
hook against Luther, wliieli hail so deeply plhdged 
Henry to tli(‘ su|)])ort of Papal pretensions. To ^hese 
upbraid iiigs lie calmly answered: — “The terrors are 
arguments for children, and not for me. As to the 
fact, th(» king knoweth, that aftiT tlie hook was 
linished hy lii^ liiiihuess’s appointment, or the consont 
of the inaki*r, I was only a sorter out and ])lacer of 
till' principal mattiTs therein contained.” He added, 
that he had AvarniMl th(‘ King of the jirudimcc of 
‘"touching lh(* ])opi‘’s authority more slimderly, and 
that he had reminded JJeiiry of the statutes of prc- 
yy/z^/z/rc,” wherel)}'’ “a good part of tin* ])ope’s pastoral 
care was pared away;” and that imp(*luous moiiarcll 
Iiad answered, “We an* so much honnden unto tin* 
M*e of Home, that we cannot do too much honour unt(> 
it.” On jMore’s return to Clielsea trom his interview 
with these lords, Uoper said to him: — “ I ho])e all is 
well, since you aiV so miwiy''?” — “It is so, ind(‘ed,” 
<aid ]\Iore, “I thank (hid.” — ‘*Are you, then, out of 
the parliament hill?” said lloper. — “ Jiy my troth, 1 
n(*ver remi'inhered it ; hifl,” said JVIore, “ 1 will tell 
tiiei* why h was s<» iniTry ; ‘^lecause T had given the 
devil a foul fall, and that with those lords I had gone 
M> far, as without great shame I can never go liack 
again.” This frank aVowal of tJio jyowi*]* of tempta- 
tion, and this siinjile joy at hiving at the hazard of 
, life eseajied from the* fartlier s(*duclions ot‘ the court, 
bestows a greatness on these f(*w and familiar words 
wliich scarcely belongs to any other of the sayings of 
man. 

Henry, incensed at the failure of whoM^fing and 
threatening mT^ssages, broke out; into violent declara- 
lieds of his resolution to^include l^lorc i,n Ihe attainder, 
and said that hp shqnld he personally present to en- 
sure tJie passing of the bill. Lord Audl(*y and his 
collea,gues on tlioir knees* besoiitj 5 ht their master to 
forbear, lest hy an overthrow in his own presence, 
he might be contemned by hia,^ownr subjects, and dis- 
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honoiirotl l]^roii^liout Cliristondom for ovor ; — addinjr, 
lIiMt d()ul)tcMl not that they should find a more 

meet occahion “to s(‘rvo his turn for that in tliis c*aso 
of th(» nun he was so clojirl y innocont, that men d(*(‘med 
liim far ^i^ortliier of praise than of reproof, yciny 
was c()idpell(‘d to yield.* Such was the pow<‘r of de- 
•iiwiceless \irlne over ihc slender remains of inde])end- 
ence amonjij slavish ])(*ers, and over the linjjcu’inj^ 
remnants of common humanity which mi^ht still be 
minjrled witli a coohn* ])olicy in the hosoms of subser- 
vient politicians. One of the worst of that race, 
Thomas Ch‘omw(*ll, on meeting Hoper in the ParJiarient 
IToiise next day after the Kin*? asstmtc'd to the pr:.\er 
^)f his ministers, told him to tell More tliat he wa ]Mit 
out of the bill. Koper scait a inessen*i:(*r to Afarj?ari*t 
liopei, who hastened to her beloved father with the 
tidin«?s. More answ(*red her, v\ith his usual frai(‘ty 
and fondn(‘ss, lii faith, what is prtt ofi' is lud 

':iveii up.”t Soon atjer. the Dukci^of Norfolk said to 
ijiin, — “By tin* mass! Master More, it is p(*rilou8 
stri^iif? with princes; the anj?er of a jirince brin[?s 
deatlf.” — “Ts that all, my ftird? then the difierence 
between you and me isbiA this, — that 1 s/iajl dir fo-dat/^ 
and If ou to-morrowJ^ No life in Plutareh is mor(» full 
of hap])y sayings and striking retorts than that of 
More ; bubthe tersen(‘ss and liveliness of his are justly 
overlooked in th(‘ contemplation of that union of per- 
fect simjilieity with moral grandcmr, which, jierliaps,^ 
no other huiijan being has so unilbrndy reached. 

By a tyrannical edict, miscalled “ a law,” in the 

* TWiif House of Lords addressed the Kinir, imiyiiio him tf) 
deelare ^^ill^•ther it woiihl he» agreeable to his pleasure that Sir 
Thomas JMore and othorij slioiild not he hcarft in their own de- 
fenee before the Iol%s in the rojal senate ealleil the Stere 
Chamber.” I^oruiny more ajipears on the Journals relating to 
this matter. Lords’ Journals, Ctli JMAreh, t533. The Journals 
prove the njirrativc of Koper* from whieh the text is composed, 
to be as accurate as it Us beautiful. ^ 

f He spoke to her in his cdhvcrsational Latin, — “ Qmi dif- 
fer tur it on aufrlur'\ • 


11 3 
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‘-ame sosMon of* 1 033-1, it wns ma(>F trea‘^on, 

atYor tho Jst of May, 1334, by vvTitinf>, pili.t do6cl, or 
act, to do or to procure*, or cause lo bo done pro- 
cured, any tliiiij' to the prejudice, slander, disturbance, 
or dvonjation of* the Kin^V Lnvful inatriyiony with 
liiK'cn Anne. If the same ofl’cnccs should bo com- 
initt(‘d l)y woi’ds, they Avere to be only inisj)rision. The 
‘'tinjo act enjoined all persons to take an oath to main- 
tain //s whole contents ; and an obstinate refusal to 
make such oath AAas subjected to tin* ])cnallics of mis- 
prision. No foian of the oath was enacted, but on the 
.‘lOtli of March*, 1334, A\hich A\as the day of closing 
iJi(‘ session, the Chancellor Audl(‘y, Mhen tlie commons 
Avcr(* at the bar, but A\h<*n they could ncdtlKT delibe- 
rate nor ass(*nt, read the Kiiii^’s hutc'rs pat(*nt, contain- 
ing one, and appointing the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
tin* C'hanc(*llor, tin* Dukes of Norfolk and Sufiblk, to 
b(* comrnissioneis for adminish rini; it. 

More Av'as suinii»‘oned to appear before tli(‘s(‘ com- 
missioners at Lambeth, on Monday tlie I3tli of April. 
On other occasions lie had used, at his d(*parturo 
from his wife and childreif, At horn he tendtTly toved, 
to liaAC them brouirht to‘hl^ boat, and there to kis>, 
them, and bid them all farewell. At this time lie 
AV'ould ‘‘Ufl’er nom* of them to folloAv him forth of the 
^ate, but pulled the Av^cket after liiin, and shut them 
all from him, and Avith lloper ‘iiid four servants took 
,boi>t towards Lambeth. He sat for a A\dnle; but at 
last, his miml bcin» li<?ht(*ned and reliex'd by those 
luL^li ])rincijdes to Avhich with liim every low consider- 
ation yiehh'd, whisp(*red : — “ Son Kop(*r ! I thank our 
Lord, tlie field is Avon.” — “,As I conjectiHe.d,’^ says 
Roper, “ it Avas* for that his love to (iod conquered his 
ca'Aal atfcctions.” What folloAvs'us from an account 
of his (‘onduct during the subsequent examination 
at Lanibidh s(*nt to his darlin" child, Marpiret 
Roper.^ After liaving read Mie statute and the form 

' Lords’ Journal**, vqj. i, p» 82. 
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of the oath^ lie declared his readiness to swear that he 
would maintain and defend the order of succession to 
the crown as established by pailianuMit. lie dis- 
claimed all censure of those who had imposed, oi* on 
thos(* who had taken, the oath, but declared it to 
be impdssiblc that he could sw(*ar to th(» whole con- 
•t(4pts of it, witliont oflfendin" a.^ainst his own coh- 
science ; addint?, that if they doubled whether his 
refu->al proceeded from pure scruple of conscience or 
from his own ]ihantasi(‘s, lie. was willin^^ to satisfy 
their doubts by oath. Th(i commissi oners urfjed lliat 
he was the first who refused it ; they showed him tho 
subscriptions of all tlie lords and commons who had 
•sworn ; and they held out lh(» Kin.i>j*s sure disjde ure 
aerainst him sliould h(‘ be the single* recusant. WJien 
h(* was called on a secimd time, they charp^ed him 
with obstinacy for not numtionini? any s]ie(*ial ])art of 
th(' oath which wounded his consci(‘nc(‘. lie answered, 
tliai if h<*were to open his r(‘asons^()r refusal farther, 
he should exasperate tlu^ Kin*^ still more: he oller(‘d, 
however, to as!?ip;n tliem if the lords would procure 
theliinpj’s assurance thaUtife avowal of the p^rounds 
of his defence should nok iJt' consid(‘r(‘d as off(‘nsi\e to 
the Kinp:, nor prove dangerous to himselff The com- 
missioners answered that such assurances would be no 
ilefence apvibist a le»»al eharj^e? he othu’ed, however, to 
trust himself to the King’s honour. Cranmer took 
some advifntage of More’s candour, urging that, as he 
liavl disclaimed all blame of those who had sworn, if 
was evident that he thought it only doubtful whether 
tho ciatli was unlawful; ami desir(*d him to consider 
whefliT»rgLhc obligation to obey the King was not abso- 
lutely certain. JMore was struck with the subtilty of 
this j eifsoning, wd^*h took him by surprise, — but not 
eon\ inced of^ts solidity : notwithstanding his surprise, 
he seems to have almost touched u]>(fti the true answer, 
that as tho oath <^)iitair|^d a profession of ojunion, — 
such, for^ example, as the lawfulness of th(f King’s 
marriage/ on wlijch men* might differ, — it might be 
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declined l)y some and taken by others with equal 
honesty. Cromwell, whom More believed to favour 
him, loudly swore that he would rather see his only 
son had lost his head than that Mon* had thus ret used 
the oath ; lie it wa^^ who bon* the answer t^tlu* Kin", 
the Chancellor Audhy distinctly enjoiniii"' him to 
state very clearly jMon‘’vS wiirnii»uevss to swear to the* 
succession. “ Su]'(*ly,” ^^aid Mon*, “ as to sweariu" to 
th(* succession, 1 s(*e no peril.” Cromwell was not a 
^^ood man; but the ueiith* virtue of More subilned 
even the bad. I’o lii^ own hoiiM* J\Iore never more 
returned, beiii" (»n the same day committed to the cus- 
tody of the Abbot of WestrainstcT. in which he coii- 
tiim(*d four da 3 s; and at the (‘ud of that time, on 
Friday the 1 7th, he was convtyed to the Tower. ^ 

Soon after tin* eoinmenceinent of the sesdon, which 
b(‘oan on tlu* iid of November followin^f, an act was 
])ass(‘d which ratitied, and ]n*otess(*d to recite, t hi* form 
of oath pn)mul<»at‘*d on llu* day of tin* j>roroi>ation ; 
and enacted that the oath tlierein recit(‘d should be 
reputed to be the very o.ith intend(*U by the tbrrner 
actj ; though there wen*,’ ik fact, some substantiitl and 
imporiant interpolations ill the Litter act; — such as 
tin* words “most di ar and entirely beloved, lawTul 
wnfe, (^iieen Anm*,” which t(*ndeil to rend(*r that ibrm 
^:ill less acceptable than liet'Ux*, totlu* scrupulous con- 
sciences of More and Fisher. Hi*fon‘ tin* end of the 
same session two statutes§ were passed, ‘'attainting 

* lioper tells us that the Kiiij?, who had intended to dc^-ist 
Iniin Ins imi)ortmiities, wa^- exasperated by Queen Anne’s cla- 
mour to tender the oath at Lainh(‘th ; but he detested un- 
hapi)y lady, whose marriai^e was the oecasiem of ruin ; 

a\d though Ilopcr‘^.vas an unimpe.ichahle witness relating to Sir 
Thc.jj^ab’b con versation, he is of less we'ijpht as to v hat 'passed in 
th*' interioi of the jialace. ’flie iiiiindLis migh\ have told such 
.1 ^tory to ivciise tluniseJ/cs to Itopcr. Anne could have had 
1*0 opportunity of contradiction. 

t 26 II. Vlir. c. 2 . ^ * 

. t 25 Id. c 22. § 9. Comdare lords Journals, vol. i. p. 82. 

g 26 II. VIII. c. 22, 23. 
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More and Fisher of misprision of treason, and specify- 
inix the punishment to he impri.sonment of body and 
lot.s of jiijoods. By tliat wliieh relates to More, the 
Kind’s rants of land to liim in 1.523 and 1525 are 
resumed ; it is al'<o therein recited that ho refused the 
oath sin(\* ihe 1st of 3iay of 1534, with an intent to 
'^)\V s'‘dition; and lie is reproached for havinf]f de- 
meaned himself in oth(T respects ungratefully and 
unkindly to the King, liis benefactor. 

Tiiat tills statement of the l(‘gislative measures 
■which })re(*ed(Ml it is necessai^ to a consideration of 
ilie legality of More’s trial, whicli must be owned lo 
1)0 a part of its justice, will apjiear in its proper idace. 
Ifi the m(*an time, the few jn-ejiaratory incidtaits wh di 
(wcurred during thirteen months’ imprisonment, must 
lie hrietly related. Ilis wife Alice, thonjjjli an excel- 
lent hoUvsewife, yvt in her visits to lh(» Tovvmt handled 
ilis mislbrtunes and his scruples too roughly. ‘‘ Like 
an ignorant, ami soim^what vvorldl}, vyiinan, she bluntly 
s.ii(l to him, — ‘How caii^i man taken lor wise, like 
you, j^lay th(^ foof in this close filthy prison, when you 
might 4)0 abroad at your lilwriy, if you would but do 
as the bisho})S have doiie?i”» She enlarged on liivS fair 
house at Chelsea — “liis library, gallery, garden, and 
orchard, togtdher w ith the company of his wife and 
children.” J le bore with kindness in its most un pleas- 
ing form, and answ(>red her cheerfully after his inaiiner, 
wliieh was to blend religious feelings with quaintness 
and liveliness: — “Is not this house as nigh lieawn as ‘ 
mint' own ?” *She answx'red liim in what then appears 
to have been a homely exclamation of contempt*, 

“ Tilhf •vfjlc, tilhf He treated h(*r harsh 

language* as a wholesome <‘\ercise fo» his jnitience, 
and replitMl with e^urd mildness, thougli with more 
gravity, “ Wh^ siiould 1 joy in ray gay house, wdicn, 
if I should ris(‘ from the gravi? in •seven years, I 
should not fail to liml somf one there who would bid 
* « 

* Koper, p! 78, ^ ^ t IN'arcs’s Glossary, London, 1822, 
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me to out of doors, for it wusnonc of mine?” It 
was not ilius that his Margaret Kopcr c*bnvc‘l■^od or 
eoiTesj)oijd(‘d witli liim during his confirn'iiioiit. 2 \ 
short note writt(‘u to hor a little while after his com- 
mitment, with a coal (his only pen and uik) begins, 
“IVIino own good daughter,” and is closed ili tJie fol- 
lowing fond and pious words: — “Written with acpftb 
by your t(‘iider lo\ing father, who in his poor prayers 
forgcDteth noin* (»f you, nor your babes, nor your 
good Jiusbaud, nor your fatlier’s shrewd wife neitluT.” 
Shortly after, inistaking the ^(*nse of a l(*tter from her 
which he thought advis(‘d him to compliance, he wrote 
a r(*bukc of h(*r supposed purpose, with the utmost 
vehemenc(‘ of alh'ction, and the di‘(‘pest regard to her 
judgment! — “I hear many terrible things towards 
me ; Hut tlu'y all never touched me, never so near, nor 
WiU’c they so grievous unto me as to see you, iiiy well 
beloved child, in such a ])iteous tind v(diein(‘nt manner, 
labour to persuajo mo to a tlyng whereof I hav(‘ ot 
pure necc'ssity, for r(»specf unto mync own soul, so 
often given you so precise an answer before.^ Tlie 
matters that move my (^>n»u*ience I have suudr5^ times 
shown you, that 1 will •‘disclose tluun to no one.”* 
JMargaret’s re])ly was worthy of herstdf : she acf(uiesces 
in his “faithful and delectable letter, the faithful mes- 
senger of Jiis virtuoifs inind^” and almost. rejoic(*s in 
his victory over all earthborii cares; — concluding thus: 
— “Your own most loving obedient dtfughter and 
bedeswoinanf. Margaret Roper, who (h*sireth above all 
worldly things to be in John Wood’s J stede to do you 
some service.” After some time pity prevaih'd so far 
tlnit she obtained the King’s licence to resoft' to her 
father in tin* Tower. On herlirst /isit, after gratefully 
perform', ilg tli(*ir accustomed dtWotions, this ‘first care 
was to soothe her atilieted heart by the assurance that 

♦ English Works, vol. i. p. 1^‘tO. 

f His waiting-man, Ibid. p. 1H31. B^dosman — one who prays 
for another. ^ 

t Ilopcr, p. 72 , 
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he saw no cvise to reckon liiinseH* in worse case^ihero 
than in his own liouse. On aiiotlier occasion he asked 
her lioAv Queen Anne did? “In faith, fatlier,” said 
she, “never better.” — “Never 1)etter, Me."*?!” quoth 
he; “ alas ! it pitieth mo to remember into 
what inis(*ry, poor soid, slie shall shoi*fly couk*.” Va- 
rioTis attempts continued still to be made to cajole 
liim; ])artly, ixTliaps, with the hope* that his inter- 
course witli the beloved Margaret might have softened 
him. Ci*omw(‘ll told him that tlie King was still his 
good master, and did not wish to press his conscience. 
The lords commissioners went twice to the Tower to 
tender the oath to him: but neither he nor Fisher 
would advance' farther than their original decdaratioi 
of ])erfect willingness to maintain th(‘ s(‘tfl(*ment ot 
the crown, which, being a matter purely political, was 
within the undisputed com])(‘tene(' of parliament. 
They refus(‘d to include in tludr oath any other matter 
on account of scru|»les 4*011 science^ which they for- 
bore to particularise, l(‘st they might thereby furnish 
th(*ir«un(‘raies with a ])rele\t for r(*presenting their 
defence as a new crime. 5\.*statement of tiudr real 
ground of objection, — tlfat it would b(' ipsincere in 
them to declare upon oath, that they believed the 
King’s marriage with Anne to be lawful, — might, in 
defending theinselvc's against acfliai'ge of misprision ot 
treason, have exposed tliem to the penalties of high 
tnc'ason. 

Two difficulties occnn*ed in rc'conciling the destruc- 
tion of the victim with any form or colour of law. 
The fir^t of them consisted in the circumstance that 
the naked 'act of refusing the oath was, won by the 
late statute, punishable only as a misprision ; and 
though conchivlmen?*of treason was never expressly 
declared to be only a misprision till the statute to that 
effect was passe*! under Philip and Slary*, — chiefiy 
perhaps occasioned* by the case of More , — jot it 

*1^2 Efiik find Mar. c. 10. 
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soomgd stranjri" thus to pvosecuto him for tlio refusal, 
as an act of treason, after it had been positively made 
punishable as a misprision by a general .statute and 
after a sjx'cial act of attainder for misprision had been 
jia.ssed af^ainst him. Both these enactments were, on 
lh(i supposition of the refusal lieing indictable for 
tr(*asoii, absolutely useless, and siicJi as t(‘nded- to 
make More beli(‘ve that he was safe as lon^ as lie 
remained silent. The second has been already in- 
timal.'d, tliat he had yvt said nothing; wliicJi could lie 
lortur(‘d into a seinblanci* of those acts derogatory 
to th(‘ Xing’s marriage, whi(‘h liad been made' 
treason. 'J’o conquer tJiis last difficult}^, Sir Kobin 
Kich, the solicitor-general, undertook th(». infamous 
task of betraying ]\Iore into some d(‘claralion, in a con- 
lidential conversation, and iindiT p]*eti‘xt of familiar 
fri(‘ndship, which might be pretend(*d to be treasoii- 
al>le. VVJiat the success of this llagitious attenqit 
was, the reader v/ill see in the account of More’s trial. 
It a])pears from a hdter of Margaret Koper, appariuitly 
written soimdime in the winter, that Ids ]>erseeutors 
now tried another exjiemunt for Aampdshing Lis con- 
stancy, by restraining Irim’ from atiending church; 
and she adds, “from the company of my good inoth(*r 
and his ])oor childivn.” JMore, in his aus-vver, ex- 
presses Ids wonted a^Fecti m in very familiar, but in 
most sigjdlicant, Iciiguage; — “If I were to declare in 
Avriting liow much pl(*asure your dauglu'erly loving 
let tens ga\e me, a p<*ck of coals would not sullice to 
make the jams.” So conlideiit was he of liis inno- 
cence, ami so safe did he deem himself on the side of 
law, that “he believ< d some iicav causeless si'ispicion, 
founded upoiiisome seend sinister information,” had 
ri .yn u]) again.>l him.f ^ i * 

On the 2d or 3d of May, 1535, More informed his 
dear danghl(*r of a visit from Cromwell, attended by 
the attorney and so Jcitoi\j!^(merrI, and certain civi- 


Eiiglissh Works, >ol. i. p. 114G. 
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linns at 'which Cromwell had ur^od to him the stjituto 
whicli’ made t]»e Kii^c^ head of tlic Church, and re- 
quired an ansAver on that siihject ; and that he had 
replied : — “I am the KinsfV tnu* faithful subject, and 
daily b(*de™an ; I say no harm ; and do no harm ; 
and if tlfis ne not enough to hee]) a man alive, in p^ood 
faith I louii; not to live*.” This iiietfectual attemjd Wifs 
followed by a another \isit from Ch’anmer, the Chan- 
cellor, the Ibike of Suffolk, the Earl of Wilt^hire, 
and Cromwi'll, avIio, afhT much ar;^ument, teiuh'red 
an oath, by Avhich he was to jiromise to maki^ an- 
SAvers to questions which they might put*; and n his 
decisive refusal, Cromwell gave him to understand 
fhat, aore(‘ably to the language at the former * ‘iilbr- 
(Mic(‘, “his grace \vouhl folIoAV tin' course of hi> laws 
toAAurds such as he should find obstinat(‘.” Crnniner, 
Avho too generally compli(*d AA'ith evil Vounscls, but 
nearly ahvays laboured to jn-evuit tlK‘ir* execution, 
Avr<)t(‘ a iiersuasive lelt^er to CioiuAvi^ll, (nirnestly pray- 
ing th<' King to b(‘ content with ]\lore and Fisher’b 
prot%i’(*d engag*ein(‘iit to maintain the succession, 
whiel/Avonld rcnd(*r the AidiM(‘ nation unanimous on 
the practical ])art of that at subject. 

On the 6th of the sanM‘ month, almost Immediately 
afl(T the defeat of (*very att(*inj)t to practise on liis 
iirmn(*ss, More was brought h# trial at W(*stminster ; 
and it Avill scarce!)' b(* iloubted, that no .such cul])rit 
stood at any Europ(‘an bar for a thousand years. It 
is rather from caution than from n(*cessity that the* 
ages of Roman domination are excluded from the 
comjiarison. It <ioes not seem that in any moral re- 
spect ISticnates himself could claim a superiority. It 
is lamcm table tliat the*records of tke proceedings 
against fenek a msA should be scanty. We do not 
certainly know the specific otfonce of which lie was 
conv icted. Hhto docs not s(*em,*]iovfever, to be much 
doubt that the prosucutioii was under the act “for the 
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osliiblisliinont o£* flio kind’s succession.” passed in tho 
session which made it hi"h treason ‘Mo do 

any tilin'^ lo tho ])r(*jiuliee, slander, disturbamo. or 
deropfation of the lawful marriage” between Henry 
and Anne. Almost any act, done or declined, might 
be forc(‘d within the undefined limits of sireli vague 
terms. In this case the prosecutors ])robably reiv’e*» 
sented his refusal to answer certain questions which, 
according to them, must have related to tin* marriage, 
his observations at his last examination, and especially 
his conversation with Iticli, as overt acts of that trea- 
son, ina'-miich as it must have ])een known by him 
that his conduct on these occasions tended to create a 
general doubt of the legitimacy of th(‘ marriage. 

To the first alleged instance of his resistance to the 
Iving,'whieli consisted in his original judgment against 
tho marriage, 'he answered in a manner which rendered 
reply impossible ; — “ that it could ik'vct be treason for 
one of the King’s, ad\isers to ghe him honest advice.” 
On the like r(*fusal respectfng'tho King’s headship of 
the diurch, he answered that “no ihan could be pu- 
nish(*d for silence.” TttOi attorney-g(*neral said, that 
th(* ])rison(*r’s silence wa'i malicious : ” JMore justly 
answ(*red, that “ he had a rigid to be silent wh(»re his 
language was likely to be injuriously miwsconstrued.” 
K specting his letterr. 40 Jlisho]) Fisheiv they were 
burnt, and no evidence was ofleved of their contents, 
which he solemnly declared to have no relation to the 
‘ charges. And as to the last charge, that he had called 
die Act of Settlement “a two-edged sword, which 
would <lestroy his soul if he complied with it, and his 
body if lie refused,” it was answered by him that “he 
supposed th(* ri?ason of his rt.hsal to be equally good, 
whe'l^(‘r the question led to an oliKice against his con- 
science, or to tin* iK'ces'sity of criminatilig himself.” 

Cromwell had" before told him, that though he was 
suffering perpetual iinjirisopmentjbr the misprision. 


25 II. WII. c 22. 
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that punishment did not release liim from liis 
ance, and llial; he was amenable to the huv for treason ; 
— ovej’lookiii" tli(‘ essential eireuinstances, that the 
facts laid as treason were tJie same on which the 
attainder for misprison was foiind(*d. Even if this 
were not ?i siriclly maintainable objection in technical 
Ll\iS it certainly showed the flagrant ijijustice of tluf 
wlioh* proceeding. 

The evidence, however, f)f any such strong circnni- 
stances alltmdanl on the refusal as could raise it into 
an act of treason must have seemed defective; for t!ie 
pros(‘cutors wer(» r(*(luced to the nec(‘ssity of exam n- 
ing Rich, one of their own number, to prove circii -i- 
sftnices of which he could hav(* liad no knowle«ige, 
without the foulest treachery on liis part, lie said, 
that lie had gone to More* as a friend, and had asked 
him, if an act of iiarliament had made him, l\*ich, king, 
would not he, iMore, acknowledge him. Alore liad 
said, ‘‘Yes, sir, that T vvnmld.” — they declared 
me po])e, would you ackiTovvledge me?*’ — “In the 
first ^se, 1 havd no doubt about tem]>oral govern- 
ments f but suppose the parliatiient should make a law 
that God should not be would you then, Mr. 

Rich, say that (^tid should not lie God ?” — '‘No,” says 
Rich, “no parliament could niak(‘ such a law.” Rich 
went on to gswear, that hlon* l«id added, “ No more 
<*ould the parliament make the King supreme head of 
the Church.*’ Alore denied the latter part of Rich’s 
cividence altogether ; which is, indeed, inconsistent • 
witli the whole tenour of his language ; he was then 
compelled to expose the profligacy of Rich’s character. 

“ 1 airi;”^i <4 said, “ more sorry for your })erjury, than 
for mine’ own [)(‘ril. Neither T, nor jjny man, ever 
took you* to be a pcrt^pii of such credit as I could com- 
municate with*oii such matters. We dwelt near in 
one parish, and you were always* esteemed very light 
of your tongue, and not jpf any commendable fame. 
Can it bo likely to your loidsliips that I should tfo un- 
advisedly oVershoot m^seRV to trust Mr. Rich with 
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wlit\t I liave concoalf'cl from the ICing, or any of his 
iiohl(5 an<l grjiv(* counsellors?” The creilit of Rich 
was bO deeply wounded, lhat h<» was coinpeiled to call 
Sir Richard Southwell and Mr. PalmcT, who were 
present at the conversation, to prop his tottering evi- 
dence. Th(*y inad(‘ a paltry excusf', by alleging that 
Vhey were so occu])ied in removing More’s books, that 
they did not li^ten lo th(‘ words of fliis extraordinary 
conversation. 

The jury* in spih* of all th(‘se circumstanc(‘s, re- 
turned a verdict of “ giiilly.” Chanc(*llor Audl(*y, who 
was at the head of the cojnmis^ion, of which S})(*hiian* 
and Fitzherb(Tt, emineiil lawyers, were members, was 
about to pronounce' judgnu'iil, when ho was inlet - 
rupted by More, who claimed the usual ])rivilege of 
being* heard to show that judgment should not b(5 
passed. More urged, lhat he had so inuyh ground 
for his scFuph's as at l(*ast to ex('njj)t his refusal from 
the imputation pf disalfeedion or of what the law 
deems to b(' malice. The‘^chanc(*llor asked him once 
more how his scru[»les could balanceHhe w(‘ight./)f the 
parliament, people, aiuK’hnrch of hhiglaiid ? — ‘:ci topic 
which had been n-ed agaii ht him at every intcTview 
and conference since he was brought ])risoner to 
Lambeth. The a]>peal to wtdght of authority in- 
fluencing Conscien<*e« Was, however, singularly un- 
fortunate. JMore answered, a* lie liad always done, 

Nino out of t(*n of Christians now in tJio“ world think 
witht,m(»; nearly all the leanu'd doctors and holy 
fathers who are already dead, agree with me ; and 
therefore T think myself not bound to conform my 
conscience to the councell of one realm jfgaiinst the 
g('neral conswt of all Christendom.” Chic'f »lustico 
Fit ^ames concurred in the suln^icncy of the indict- 

I 

♦ Sir T. I’almcr, Sir T. Bent, G. Lovell, esquire, Thomas Bur- 
bage, esquire, and G. Chamber, Edwjlrd Stockmore, William 
Brown^ Jasper Ijoake, I'homas liellirigton, Jolin Parnell, Bichard 
Bellamy, and G. Stoukc&, gentl'mici!,,wcrc, the jury. » ^ 
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ment ; whicfc after the verdict of the jury, wati the 
only matter Ibefore the court. 

The chancellor then pronounced the savago sen- 
tence which the law then directed in cases of treason. 
More, havii^ no longer any measures to keep, openly 
declared,* that after siwen years’ study, “ he could find 
fioxjolour for holding that a layman could bo head of 
the Church.” '‘The commissioners once more offered 
him a favourable audience for any matter which he 
had to propose. — “ More haA e T not to say, my lords,” 
he replied, “ but that as St. Paul held the clothes of 
these who stoned Stephen to death, and as they are 
both no^ saints in heaven, and shall continue th re 
ffiends for ever; so, I \erily trust, and shall therefore 
right heartily gray, that tliough your lordships, have 
now here on earth been judges to my condemnation, 
we may, nevertheless, hereafter cheerfully meet in 
heaven, in everlasting salvation.”* 

Sir W. Kingston, “bis igery dear A'iend,” constable 
of the Tower, as, ;[W’ith tears running down liis cheeks, 
he coiiducted him from Wcstoinster, condoled with 
his prifclbner, who cndeavoui*i;(T to assua^ the sorrow 
of his friend by tlie conSolations of religion. The 
same gentleman said afterwards to Roper, — “I was 
ashamed of myself when I found my heart so feeble, 
and liis so strong.” ]M^7garet Roper, his good angel, 
watched for his landing at the Tower wharf. “ After 
hi^ blessing upon her knees reverently received, with- 
out care of herself, pressing in the midst of the throng, 
and the guards that were about him with halberts 
and bips^ she hastily ran to him, and openly, in sight 
of them embraced and kissed him. He gave her 
again his fatherly blessing. After separation she, aU 
ravished witlf tho enfire love of her dear father, sud- 
denly turned back again, ran to pim^as before, took 
him about the neck, and divers times kissed him most 
lovinglyi'^r-a sight Which m^de many of the behplders 

• * Hoperf p. 90. 
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weo|r and mourn.” * Thus tender the heart of 
the admirable woman who had at the same time the 
greatness of soul to strengthen her father’s fortitude, 
by disclaiming the advice for which he, having mis- 
taken her meaning, had meekly rebuked heij — to prefer 
life to right. 

On the 14th of June, More was once more examitted 
by four civilian-=* in the Tower. “ He was asked, first, 
whether he would obey the King as supreme head of 
the Cliurch of England on earth immediately under 
Christ? to which ho said that he could make no 
answer : secondly, whether he would consent to the* 
King’s marriiige with Queen Anne, and affirm the 
marriage with the lady Oatliarine to have been un- 
lawful ? to which he answered that he did never speak 
nor meddle against the same : and, thirdly, whether 
ho was nqt bound to answer the said question, and to 
recognise the headshiii as aforesaid ? to which ho said, 
that ho could muke no an/»wer.” f It is evident that 
these interrogatories, into which soiqe terms peculiarly 
objectionable to More were now for the first ti?no in- 
serted, were contrived forHlie sole i)urpose of reducing 
the illustrious victim to thb option of uttering a lie, 
or of suffering deatli. The conspirators against him 
might, perhaps, have ^ had a faint idea that they had 
at length broken his spirit ; and if he persisted, they 
might have hoped that ho ^ould be represented as 
bringing destruction on himself by his own obstinapy. 
Such, however, was his calm and well-ordered mind, 
that he said and did nothing to provoke his fate. Had 
he given affirmative answers, he would have sworn 
falsely : ho was the martyr of veracity ; 'he perished 
Q’]Jy because lie was sincere. ^ ^ 

On Monday, the 5 th of July, ho vfrdte a farewell 
letter to Margqret flopcr, with his usual materials of 
coal. It contained blessings on all his children by 
nam^ with a kind remembrance'' even to one of Mar- 
garets maids. Adverting to their last interview, on 

f Ibid. p. 92. 
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the quay, Hq says, — “I never liked your manoeV to- 
wards mo better than when you kissed me last ; for I 
love when daughterly love and dear charity have no 
leisure to look to worldly courtesy,” 

Early ^thj next morning Sir Thomas Pope, “his 
singular good friend,” came to him with a message 
fr(>m the King and council, to say that he should die 
before nine o’clock of the same morning. “ The King’s 
pleasure,” said Pope, “ is that you shall not use many 
words.” — “T did purpose,” answered More, “to have 
^spoken somewhat, but 1 will conform myself to the 
King’s commandment, and I beseech you to obtain 
from hibi that my daughter Margaret may be prr eiit 
al my burial.” — “The King is already content that 
your wife, childr(*n, and other friends shall be pjrescnt 
thereat.” The lieuhmant brought him t® the scaffold, 
which was so w(*ak that it was r(*ady to fall ; on which 
he said, merrily, “Master lieuti'nant, I pray you see 
me safe up, and for my#cojning dovti let me shift for 
myself.” When Jie laid his head on the block, he de- 
sired the executioner to wait ^11 ho had removed his , 
beard, — “for that had nevef.ommdcd his highness,” — 
ere the axe fell. * • 

He has been censured by some for such levities at 
the moment of death. These are censorious cavils, 
which would not be wortiiy of jin allusion if they had 
not occasioned some sentences of as noble I’eflection, 
and beautiful composition, as the English language i 
contains. “ The innocent mirth, which had been so 
conspicuous in his life, did not forsake him to the last. 
His dQa;t}i was of a piece with his life; there was 
nothing Ui^t new, forced,*or affected. He did not look 
upon the severing hij head from his body as a circum- 
stance wh*ich*oyght td produce any change in the dis- 
position of his mind; and as heylie^ in a fixed and 
settled hope of immortality^ he thought any unusual 
degree of sorrow and concOTn improper.”* , 

Spe^tatorf No. 349 

' K K 2 
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Adtording to the barbarous practice of laws which 
vainly struggle to carry their cruelty beyond the 
grave, the head of Sir Thomas More was placed on 
London bridge. Ilis darling daughter Margaret, had 
the courage to procure it to be taken doY’n„ that she 
Alight exercise her aifection by continuing to look o^ 
a relic so dear ; and carrying her love beyond the graVe, 
she desired that it might be buried with her, when 
she died.* The remains of this precious relic are said 
to have been since observed, lying on wliat had once 
been her bosom. The male descendants of this ad-, 
inirable woman appear to have bc'cn soon extinct : her 
descendants tlirough females ar(‘ probably numerous, I 
She resembled her father in mind, in manner, in the 
features and expression of her countenance, and in 
her form aftd gait. Her learning was c(debrated 
throughout Christendom. It is sehlora that literature 
wears a n*ore agrc'cablo aspect than when it becomes 
abend of union ^between <oUch a father and such a 
daughter. » 

Sir Thomas More’s cjdest son, John, marrie^'Anne 
Cresacre, the heiress of# ap estate, still held by his 
posterity through females, at Barnborough, near Don- 
caster J, where the mansion of the Mores still sub- 
sists. The la^»t male, descendant was Thomas More, 
a Jesuit, who was principal ol^ the college of Jesuits 
at Bruges, and died at Bath in 1795, hav,ing survived 
his famous order, and, according to the appearances 
of that time, his ancient religion ; — as If the family of 
More were one of the many ties which may be traced, 
through *the interval of two centuries am? .a half, 
between the ^ revolutions vf religion anS those of 
gf /ernment. ^ » 

The letters and narratives of' Erasmus diffused the 

* She survived her father about nine years, 
f One of them, Mr. James (ilmton Baverstoek, inserted hib 
noble pedigree from MargarCv, in 1819, in a copy of More's 
English Works, at thib moment bcfc^e me. 
t Hunter's South Yorkshire, vol. pp.'374, 375. 
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story of his friend’s- fato throughout Europe. Car- 
dinal Pole bewailed it with elegance and feeliftg. It 
filled Italy, then the most cultivated portion of Europe, 
with horror. Paulo Jo vio called Henry ‘‘a Phalaris,” 
though we shall in vain look in the story of Phalaris, 
or of ariy rfther real or legendary tyrant, for a victim 
•worthy of being compared to More. The English 
ministers throughout Europe were regarded with 
averted eyes as the agents of a monster. At Venice, 
Ihmry, after this deed, was deemed capable of any 
crimes : he was believed there to have murdered Ca- 
* tharine, and to be about to murder his daughter Mary.* 
The Catholic zeal of Spain, and the resentment of che 
Spanish people against the oppression of Catharine, 
quickened their sympatliy with More, and aggravated 
their detestation of Henry. Mason, the envoy At Val- 
ladolid, thought every pure Latin phrase too weak for 
More, and describes him by one as contrtiry to the 
rules of that language as “thrice greatest would 
be to those of ours. VTlifen intelligence of his death 
was brought to Iho Emperor Charles V., he sent for 
Sir T# Elliot, the Englisli# ijmbassador, and said to * 
him, “ My lord embassadoi*; we understand that the 
king your master has put his wise counsellor Sir 
Thomas Morc3 to deatli.” Elliot, abashed, made an- 
swer that he understood notliing tliereof. “Well,” 
said tile Emperor, “it is too true ; and this we will 
say, that, il* we had be(5n master of such a servant, 
we should rather have lost the best city in our do-* 
minions thanTiiave lost such a worthy counsellor;”— 

“ which matter,” says Roper, in the concluding words 
of hi^ beautiful narrative, “was by Sir T. Elliot told 
to myself, my wife, to Mr. Clement and his wife, and 
to Mr. Hey wood anftliis wife.” J 

♦ Ellis’s Original Letters, 2d scries, lett. exvii. 
t Ibid. lett. cx. “ Tfer maxinus illc Morns.” 
j Instead.of Hey wood, perhtl|)s wc ought to read “Heron?” 
that case the three dau^htera of Sir Thomas More would be 
. • • K K 3 
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Ofi^all men nearly perfect, kSIf Thoinaj- More had, 
perhaps, the clearest marks of individual character. 
His peculiarities, though distinguishing him from all 
others, were yet withlield from growing into moral 
faults. It is not enough to say of him ^hat ho was 
unalfecicd, that he was natural, that he was simple ; 
so the larger part of truly great men have been. Bu< 
there is something homespun in More which is com- 
mon to him with scarcely any other, and which gives 
to all his faculties and qualities the appearance of 
being the native growth of the soil. The homeliness 
of his pleasantry purifies it from show. He walks on^ 
the scaffold clad only in his household goodnojts. The 
unrefined benignity wifh which he ruled hispatriarchdl 
dwelling at Chelsea enabled him to look on the axe 
without being di.^turbed by feeling hatred for the 
tyrant. This quality bound together liis genius and 
learning, lUs eloquence* and fame, with his homely and 
daily duties, — be^t^wing a yenyineness on all his good 
qualities, a dignity on the most ordinary offices of life, 
and an accessible familiarity on the virtues of a hero 
’ and a martyr, which sil6n€es every susi>icion that his 
excellencies^ were magnified^ He thus simply per- 
formed great acts, and uttered great thoughts, because 
tliey were familiar to h;s gi eat soul. The charm of 
this inborn and homi’bred character seems as if it 
would have been taken off by pc^^ish. It is this house- 
hold character which relieves our notion of him froip 
‘vagueness, and divests perfection of that generality 
and coldness to which the attempt to paint a perfect 
man is so liable. 

It will naturally, and verj' strongly excitQ t£o re- 
gret df the go(Al in every age, tlvit the life of this best 
of niwi should have been in the power qf'one'who has 
been rarely surpassed in wickedness. But the exe- 
crable Henry was the means of drawing forth the 

C 

present:* Mrs. Roper was the eldest, Mrs. Clement- the second, 
and Cecilia Heron the youngest.* < 
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magnaiiimiW, the fortitude, and the meekness of More. 
Had Henrj been a just and merciful monarcfh, we 
should not have known the degree of excellence to 
which human nature is capable of ascending. Catho- 
lics ought to see in More, that mildness and candour 
are the trub ornaments of all modes of faith. Pro- 
testants ouglit to be taught humility and charity from 
tills instance of the wisest and best of men falling 
into, what they deem, the most fatal errors. All men, 
in the fierce contests of contending factions, should, 
from such an example, learn the wisdom to fear lest 
**in tlieir most hated antagonist they may strijte down 
a Sir Thomas More : for assuredly virtue is not so 
narrow as to be confined to any party; and wo h .vC 
in the case of More a signal example that the nearest 
approach to perfect excellence do(*s not exempt men 
from mistakes which we may justly deeid mischievous. 
It is a pregnant proof, that we sliould bewaiK) of hating 
men for their opinions, or of adopting their doctrines 
because we love and vtnc^ate their virtues. 
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A. 

Some particulars in the life of Sir Thomas More I am^ 
obliged leave to more fortunate intiuirers. They are, 
indeed, very minute ; but they may appear to others worthy 
of being ascertained, as they appeared to me, from theif* 
connection with the life of a wise and good man. 

The Tecords of the Privy Council are preserved only since 
1540, 80 that i^e do not exactly know the date of his ad- 
mission into that body. The time when he was knighted 
(then a matter of some moment) is not known. As the 
whole of his life pa^^cd during|tho great chasm in writs for 
election, and returns of members of paryament, from 1477 
to 1542, the places for which he sat, and the year (d his 
‘ early opposition to a subsidy, lare unascertained ; — nttwith- 
standing the obliging exertiOncof the gentlemen employed 
in the reposftories at the Tower, an<l in the llolls* chapel. 
We know that he was Speaker of the House of Commons in 
1523 and 1524.* Brownd Willis owns his inability to fix the 
place which he representedf ; but he conjecturhd it to have 
been “ either Middlesex, where he resided, or Lancaster, of 
, which duchy lie was chancellor.'* But that laborious and 
useful Vriter would not have mentioned the l/itter branch of 
his alternative, nor probably the former, if he had known 
that More was not Chancellor of the Duchy till two years 
afiter his Speakership. * * 


B. 

An anecdote in iMoi^’s chancellorship is connecteo with 
an English phrase, of which the origin is not quite satisfac- 

f < 

^ Rolls of Parliament in ^rds’ Journals, vo|. L 
• t Notitia Farliamcntaria,tvol. p.^112. 
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torily explained. An attorney in his^ court, named Tubb, 
gave an accotlnt in court of a cause in which be wa'I con- 
cerned, which the Chancellor (who with all his gentleness 
loved a joke) thought so rambling and incoherent, that he 
said at the end of Tubb's speech, ** This is a tale of a tub 
plainly showmg that the pnrase was then familiarly^ known. 
The learned Mr. Douce has informed a friend of mine, th^ 
in* Sebastian Munster's Cosmography, there is a cut of a 
ship to which a whale was coming too close for her safety, 
and of the sailors throwing a tub to the whale, evidently to 
play with. The practice of throwing a tub or barrel to a 
large fish, to divert the animal from gambols dangerous to a 
awcsscl, is also mentioned in an old prose translation pf The 
Ship of ^ Fools. These passages satisfactorily exfilain tho 
common* phrase of throwing a tub to a whale : but the'* do 
not account for leaving out the whale, and introducing the 
new word “ tale.” The transition from the first phrase to 
the second is a considerable stride. It is not, at least, directly 
expl.ained by Mr. Douce's citations ; and no explanation of 
it has hitherto occurred which can be supported by proof. 
It may be thought probable that, in process of time, some 
nautical wag compared a raniding storyf which he suspected 
of being lengtheivd and confused, in order to turn his 
thou<Jhts from a direction not convenient to the story-teller, , 
with tfie tub which he and •his shipmates were wont to 
throw out to divert the whfle from striking the bark, and 
perhaps said, “ This tale is, like our tub to the whale.” The 
comparison might have become popular ; and it might gra- 
dually have been shortened into “,a talc of a tub,” 


C. 

. • 

EXTRACTS FROBt THE RECORDS OF THE CTTV OF LONDON RE- 
LATING TO THE APPOINTMENT OP SIR THOMAS MORE TO 
D£ jTNl^ER-SHRRIFF OF LONDON, AND SOME APPOINTMENTS 

OF HIS IMMEDIATE PREDECESSORS AND OF HIS SUCCESSOR. 

• 

(A. D. 1496. 27th Sjpptembcr.) • 

“Oonftiyine cotisiliuin tentum die Martij Vicesimo 
Septimo die Septembr Anno Regni Regis Henr 
Septiml duo decimo. * • 

“ In isto Comun Coosilio Tlhomas Sail et Thomas Marowe 
confirmati qunt in Subvic Givitati : London p anno Sequent, 
&c.'* 
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(1497.) 

^“Comunc Consiliu tent die Lune xiv*° die Sept 
anno Regni Regs Henr vii. xiij°. 

“Isto die Thomas Marowe et E(l* Dudley confirmat sunt 
in Sub Vic Sif London p anno sequ.” 

^U98&ld01.) ' ' 

Similar entries of the confirmation of Thomas Marow4 
and Edward Dudley are made in the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 
17th Henry VII., and at a court of aldermen, held on the 

(1502.) 

17fh Nov. 18 Henry 7. the following entry apv 

ptfars : — 

“ Ad hanc Cur Thomas Marowe uns sub vicecomitu spontf 
resignat ofiiiu suu.” 

• And at a Ciunmon Council held on the same day, 
is eiitered — 

“ In isto Communi Consilio Radus adye Gentilman elect 
est in unu Subvic Civitats London loco Thome Marwe 
Gentilman qui illud ofliciu s^ontb resignavit, capiend feed 
consuct.” * ^ 

“ Coe Consiliu tcAt die Martis iij° die Seplbmbris 
anno Regni Reg^TIinrici Octavi Secundo. 

“ Eodih die Thoms More Gent elect est in unu^ Subvic 
Cwitats London loc Ri~ Broke Gent qui imp elect fuit in 
Recordator London.” < , 

“ Martis viij die Maii 6‘** Henry 8. 

^ “ Court of Aldermen. 

“ Yt ys agreed that Thomas More Gent Mon of Under- 
sheryfes of London which shall go ov the Kings Ambasset 
in to fflaunders shall occupie hii Rowine and ofl^pe ,by his 
suffic'j&nt Depute untyll his cumyng home ageyn!” , 

Martis xj die Marcii 7 Ijlnry VIIB** « 

“ Court of Aldermen. 

“ Ye shall swear^ thit ye shall kepe the Secrets of this 
Courte and not to disclose eify thing ther spoken for the 
coen we^the of this citie that myght hurt eny psone or bro« 
ther of the seyd courte onles j^t oe^ spoken to his brothr or 
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to other which in his conscience and discrecon shall thynk yt 
to be for the^oen welthe of this citie. ^ ’ 

So help you God.” 

• “ Jovis xiij die Marcii 7 Henry 8. 

“ Court of Aldermen, 

“I till rfd iAa Cur Thomas More and Wills Shelley Sub- 
Ci*“ London jur sunt ad articlin supdcm spect xj dUe 
marcii.” 

“ Vefiis 23 July, 10 Henry 8. 

“ Court of Aldermen. 

“ Ad istam Cur Thomas More Gent iin Subvic Ci*' In 
jComput Pulletr London libe ct spoiite Surr et resign officm 
pdciii iii^manu Maioris et Aldror.” • 

• “ Coie Consiliu tent die Venis x\iij die Julii anno 

regni regia llenrici Octavi deeiino.” 

“Tsto die Johcb rak}ngton Gent adinisbus est in unu 
subvic Civituts London loco Thome More qfti spont et libe 
resignavit Olliciu illud in Mau Maioris aldiorpt Cois con- 
silii. Etjurest&c.” 



A 

REFUTATION OF THE CLAIM 


ON BEHALF OP 

KING CHARLES 1. 

TO THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
lllB 

EIKIiN BASIAIKH.* 


A SUCCESSION of t^roblems ^or puzzles in the literary 
and political history of modern times has occasionally 
occupied some ingenious writers, and amused uany 
idle readers. Those who Vliink nothing useful Vhich 
docs not yield some palpaWie and direct advantage, 
Iiave, indeed, scornfuUy nj(*cted such iinpiiries as 
frivolous and ubeles>. But their disdain has not re- 
pressed such discussions: and it is fortujiato that it 
has not done so. Amusement is itself an advantage. 
The vigour wliich tho understanding derives from 
exercise on every subject is a great advantage. If 
there is to bo any utility in history, tho latter must bo 
accurate, — which it never will be, unless there be a 
sol-ptude to ascertain the truth even of its minutest 
parts. Histor) is read with pleo^re, and with moral 
effect, only as far as it engages" our feelings in tho 

• Contributed to the Edinburgh Review (vol. xliv, p. 1.) as a 
review of “ Who wrote EMv by Christopher Words- 

worth, Master of Trinity*, College, Cambridge. London, 
1824.— En. 
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merit or deyaerit, in the fame or fortune, of historical 
personages. The breathless anxiety with which the 
obscure and conflicting evidence on a trial at law is 
watched Tby the bystander is but a variety of the same 
feeling yvdiyh prompts the reader to examine the 
4 )roofs against Mary Queen of Scots, with as deep an 
interest as if she were alive, and were now on her 
trial. And it is wisely ordered that it should be so : 
for our condition would not, upon the whole, be 
bettered by our feeling less strongly about each othiv’s 
^concerns. 

The question “ Who wrote Icon Basilike ?** see* led 
piore tfian once to be finally det(*rniined. Before the 
publication of the private letters of Bishop Gauden, 
the majority of historical inquirers had pronounced it 
spurious ; and th(* only writers of great acuteness who 
maintained its g(*nuineness — Warburton p,nd Ilume 
— spoke in a tone which rather indicated an anxious 
desire that others shoidd J^elieve, tljan a firm belief in 
their own mind^. It is perhaps the only matter on 
whifl^ the former ever oxpres6?ed himself with diffi- ^ 
dence ; and the case must^/icleed have seemed doubt- 
ful, which coinpelh'd the^ost dogmatical and arrogant 
of disputants to adopt a language almost sceptical. 
The successive publications of those letters in Maty’s 
Review, iif the third volume of the Clarendon Papers, 
and lastly, ^but moat decisively, by Mr. Todd, seemed 
to have closed the dispute. ^ 

The main •questions on which the whole dispute 
hinges are. Whether the acts and words of Lord Cla- 
rendoi^tof Lord Bristol, of Bishop Morley, of Charles 
IL, and^ efames IL, do not amount to a distinct acknow- 
ledgment of GaudijnJs authorship ? afld. Whether an 
admission of that clflim hy these persons bo not a con- 
clusive evidence of its truth ? If t^esc questions can 
be answered affirmatively, the other parts of the case 
will not require vety long consideration. 

The Icon Basilike yvSs intended to produce a 
fawvourable effeci during* the King’s trial; but its 
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publication was retarded till some dajj^s after his 
death, ^ by the jealous and rigorous precautionb of 
the ruling powers. The impression made on the 
public by a work which purported to convey the 
pious and eloquent language of a dying King, could 
not fail to be very considerable ; and,^ though its 
genuineness was from the beginning doubted ‘or 
disbelieved by some*, it would have been wonderful 
and unnatural, if unbounded faith in it had not 
become one of the fundamental articles of a Royalist’s 
creed. t Though much stre^ss, therefore, is laid by 

Dr. AV^ordsworth on passages in anonymous pam-* 
phlets published before the Restoration, wo can regard 
these as really no more than instances of the belieV 
which must then have only prevailed among that 
great 'majority of Royalists who had no peculiar 
reasons for doubt. Opinion, even when it was im- 
partial, of * the genuineness of a writing, given before 
its authenticity wfli seriously ^^questioned, and when 
the attention of those who gave the opinion was not 
strongly drawn to the subject, must be classed ii> the 
lowest species of historfeal evidence. One vfitness 
who bears testimony to a^foi’gery, when the edge of 
his discernment is sharpened by an existing dispute, 
outweighs many whose language only indicates a pas- 
sive acquiescence in tiie une^^amined sentiments of 
their own i)arty. It is obvious, indeed, that such 
testimonies must bo of exceedingly little* value ; fo^ 
Vjvery dmposture, in any degree succes^ul, mmt be 
able to appecil to them. Without them, no question 
on such a subject could ever be raised ; since it would 
be jdlc to expose the spuriousness of what/no one 
api»eared to thirk au then tic. * ^ 

Dr. Gauden, a divine of considti-able taiento, but of 

a temporising and interested character, was, at the 

* 

♦ Milton, Goodwyn, Lilly, See? ' 

f See WagstafFe’s Vindioatiofi of King Charles, .pp. 77 — 79. 
London, J^ll. ' f , 
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bej»:inning of the Civil War, chaplain to the Earl of 
Warwicl^ tf Presbyterian leader. Tn November 1640, 
after the close imprisonment of Lord Strafford, he 
prcache(t a sermon before the House of Commons, so 
agreeable to that assembly, that it is said they pre- 
sented irim'Vith a silver tankard, — a token of their 
bsteem which (if the story be true) may seem to bo 
the stronger for its singularity and unseemliness.* 
This discourse seems to liave contained a warm in- 
vective against the ecclesiastical policy of the Court ; 
and it was preached not only at a most critical time, 
•but on the solemn occasion of the sacrament be’n^j 
first taken by the whole House. As a reward foj[ so 
Conspicuous a service to the Parliamentary cause, he 
soon after received the valuable living of Booking in 
Essex, wliich he held through all the succeeding 
changes of government, — forbearing, of necessity, to 
use the Liturgy, and complying with all thcr conditions 
which the law then required from the beneficed clergy. 
It has been disputed whether he took the Covenant, 
thouigh his own ‘evasive answers imply that ho had: 
but itiis certain that ho published a Protest f against 
the trial of the King in 1648, though that never could 
have pretended to the same merit with the solemn 
Declaration of the whole Presbyterian clergy of 
London against the same proceeding, which, however, 
did not save them at the Eestoration. 

At the moment of the Restoration of Charles II., 
fie appears, therefore, to have had as little claim* 
on the favour of that prince as any clergyman who 
had conformed to the ecclesiastical principles of the 
Parli&mSnt and the Protectorate; and he was, ac- 

• f 

tf 

* The Jouraals say 'Willing of the tankard, which was pro- 
bably the gift eff some zealous members, but bear, ** That the 
thanks of this house be given to Mr. Giud^and Mr. Morley <br 
their sermons last Sunday, and that they be desired, if they 
please, to print the same.” Veil. ii. p. 40. 

t The Rqligious and Loyal Itotestation of John Garden, &c. 
London, 1648. 
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cordingly, lonj» after called by a zealous Royalist ^^the 
false Apostate!”* Bishoprics were inUeod offered 
to Baxter, who refused, and to Reynolds, wlio ac- 
cepted, a mitre ; but if they had not been*, as they 
were, men venerable for every virtue, they were the 
acknowledged leaders of the PresbyterlanS, whose 
example might have much effect in disposing that 
powerful body to conformity. No such benefit could 
be hoped from the ]>refermcnt of C4auden ; and that 
his public charaeUT must have rcnd(*red him rather 
the object of disfavour than of patronage to the Court 
at this oritical and jealous period, will be obvious to*' 
those who are conversant with one small, but not 
insignificant circumstance. Tlie Pre^sbyterian party 
is well known to have predominated in the Convention 
ParliaYnent, ^specially when it first assembled ; and 
it was the policy of the whole assembly to give a 
Presbyterian, or moderate and mediatorial colour, to 
their collective proceedings. On the 25th April 1660, 
they chose Mr, Calamy, Drl Gauden, and Mr. Baxter, 
to preach before them, on the fast Svhich they^^then 
* appointed to be held, — thus placing Gauden between 
two eminent divines of ihetPresbyterian persuabion, 
on an occasion wlien they appear studiously to have 
avoided the appointment of an Episcopalian. It is 
evident that Gauden t was then thought nearer in 
principle to Baxter than to Juxon. Ho was suffi- 
ciently a Presbyterian in party to m£tke him no 
^favourite with the fcourt: yet he was not so decided 
a Presbyterian in opinion as to have the infiuenco 
umoug his brethren which could make him worth so 
high a price as a mitre. They who dispute Ills 'claim 
to be the writeu of the Ic6n, w ill be the last to ascribe 
his (ifrefermemt to transcendent « Abilities*: ho is not 
mentioned as having ever shown kindness to Royalists ; 
there is no trace \)f Bis correspondence with the exiled 
Court ; he contributed n<\*hing Ao the recall of the 
«> < 


* Kennet, Register, 77^, 
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King; nor indeed had he the power of performing 
such atoniri^ services. 4 

Let the reader then suppose himself to Be ac- 
quainted* only with the above circumstances, and let 
him pause to consider wlielher, in the summer of 1660, 
there could be many clergymen of the Established 
Church who liad fewer and more scanty pretensions 
to a bishopric than Gauden: yet lie was appointed 
Bishop of Exeter on the 3d of Novc'mber following. 
Tie received, in a few months, 20,000/. in fines for 
the renewal of leases * ; and yet he had scarcely ar- 
^*ivcd at his episcopal palace when, on the 21^t of 1\*- 
eeinljei> he wrote a letter to the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon f, bitterly complaining of the “ distres-?,’’ 
‘infelicity,” and “horror” of such a bishojiric ! — 

“ a hard fate which” (he reminds the Chancellor) “ he 

had before deprecated.” “I make tllis com plaint,” 

h(» adds, “ to your Lordship, b(‘eause you diiefely ])ut 
mo on this adventure. Your Jjordship commanded 
mee to trust in your tatoiA' for an lionourable inaintc- 
naiK^ and somb such additional support as might 
suppiji the defects of the b^liftpric.” * * * « • 

am I so unconscious to tie *scfl>vice I have done to the 
Church and to his Majestifs famih/, as to beare with 
patience such a ruine most undeservedly put upon mee. 
Are these the effects of his 1ihcrv.ll expressions, who told 
mee I might have what I would desire i ♦ * * . * 

Yf your Lordship will not concern yourselfe in my 
affaire, I must make my last complaint to the King.’** 
In five days *after (26th December 1660) ho wrote 
another long letter, less angry and more melancholy, 
to the*sftfb6 great person, which contains the following 
remarkable sentence : — Dr, Morly <mce offered mee 
my *optifin, upon demount of some service which he 
thought I had^done extraordinary for the Church and 
the Iloyall Family, of which he tom litee your Lordship 

• f 

• Biograpliia Britannia^, article “ Gauden.” • 

t Wordsworth, «Docun»cntary Supplement, p, 9. 

TOL. I. • , L L 
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was informed. This made mee modestly secure of 
your Lh rdship’s favour ; though I found yolr Lordship 
would never owne your consciousnes to mee, as if it 
would have given ince too much confidence cf a pro- 
portionable expectation. * * * J know your Lord- 

ship knew my service and merit to be no tv ay inferior 
t6 the best of yo/rr friends, or enemyesr* . ^ 

In these two letters, — more covertly in the first, 
more openly in the second, — Gauden apprises Lord 
Clarendon, that Dr. Morley (who was Clarendon’s most 
intimate friend) had acknowledged some extraordinary 
service done by Gauden to the lioyal Family, which ^ 
had been made known to the Chancellor ; though that 
nobleman had avoided a direct ackiiowh'dgment of it 
to the bishop before he left London. Gauden aj)pears 
soon after to have written to Sir E. Nicholas, Secre- 
tary of State, a letter of so i)eculiar a character as to 
have been read by the King ; for an answer was sent 
to him by Nicholas, dated on the 19th January 1661, 
in which the follo'v^ing §entdiicd deserves attention : — 
As for your owne particular, he 'desires you,^ not 
to be discouraged at the poverty of your bishipprick 
at present ; and if that., answer not the expectation of 
what was promised you. Ills Majesty will take you so 
particularly into his care, that //e, bids me assure you 
that you shall have no ctiuse to remember Borhiny^'* \ 
These remarkable words by no means imply that 
Gauden did not then believe that the nature of his 
extraordinary service” had been before known to 
the King* They evidently show his letter to have 
consisted of a complaint of the poverty of his bialiop- 
ric, .with an intelligible allusion to this ’'seivice, 
probaUy expressed with moie caution and reserve 
than m his addresses to the Chaftcellor. t WJiat was 
really then first made known to the King was not his 
merits, but his jJovdrty. On the 21st January, the 

Wordsworth, Documcntoiy Supplement, pp. 11 — 13. 
f Ibid. p. 14. », I 
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importuniite prelate again addressed to Clarendon a 
letter, exiflieitly stating the nature of his services, 
proljably rendered nec(‘ssary in his opinion by the 
continued silence of Clarendon, who did not answer 
his applications till the I31h Marcli. From this letter 
^thc follbwitig extract is inserted: — ^ 

All I desire is an augment of 500/. per annum, if cannot 
bee at present had in a connncnduni; yet possible the King’s 
favor to me ^vill not ginidg iiiee this pension out of the first fruits 
and tenths of tliis dioci'sse; till I hoc removed or otherwayes pro- 
vided for: Nor will y' Lordship startle at this motion, or wave 
- the presenting of it to hys oVlajesty, yf you i>Iease to consider ♦he 
]>retentions I may have beyoitd any of my callinyf not Us to merit, 
hut duty performed to the Itoyall Family. True, I ouccj presi.med 
*y Lordbhij) ha<l fully known that arcannm^ for soe Dr. jM.iilcy 
told nice, at the Kind’s first coming ; when ho a«*sured inee the 
greatnes of that service wjis such, that T might have any j)refer- 
inent 1 desired. This eonsciousnes of your lArd'ship (as I sup- 
posed) and Dr. ^loj’lcy, made nice confident my ;jfiiiires would 
i)ee carried on to some jn-ojicrtion of wluit 1 had done, and he 
thought descried. lienee my silciiee of k to your Lordship: as 
to the King and Duke of York, whom nefore 1 eamc away 1 
aeqij|unted with it,*wlien 1 saw myself not st) much considered 
in ni)^ present disposition as 1^ d^j^l hope I should have beenc,* 
what truce tlieir Ko}all gooducsjiath of it is best ex])rcssed by 
themsehes ; nor do 1 doubt lUit I sliall, by your T^mlsliip’s favor, 
find the fruits as to 'Homtliiiig exlraoril inary, siiieo the service 
was soc: not as It) what was known to the world ujider my name, 
in order to 'vindicate the Crowiie aipl the Church, but what goes 
under the late blessed King\s name, * tlio eiKiity or portraiture of 
hys Majesty *in hys solitudes and sufferings.* This hook and 
figure was wholy and only my invention, making and designer 
in order to vimjieate the King’s wisdome, honor and piefy. My 
wife indeed was eonseions to it, and had an hand in disguising 
the letters of that copy which T sent to the King in the ile of 
Wiglft,*ljy^ favor of the late Mar(|uise of Hartford, which was 
delivered to the King by the now Bishop of Winchester*; hys 
Alajesty graciously aee^*j<ed, owned, and addjitcd it as hys sense 
and genhis; ftoj only -frith gi’cat approbation, hut admiration, 
lice kept it with hym ; and though hys cruel miirthercrs went 
on to perfect hys martyrdonic, yet GocTprdfeervcd and prospered 
tliis book to revive hys^honor,.and redeemo hys Majesty’s name 
from that grave of contempt al\^ abhorrence or intom^^ in which 

♦ l5uppa. 

LL 2 
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they aymed to bury hym. When it came out. just upon the 
King’s deeth ; Good God ! what shame, rage, and Tr^pite, filled 
hys murtherers ! What comfort hys friends ! How many cne- 
niycs did it convert ! llow many hearts did it mollify pnd iiielr! 
What devotions it raysod to hys posterity, as children of such a 
father I What j»reparations it made in all men’s minds for this 
happy restauration, and which I hope shall not prdVe ifty afilic- 
tidri! In a word, it was an army, and did vanquish more than 
any sword could. !My Lord, every good subject conceived hopes 
of restauration ; meditated reveng and separation. Your Lord- 
ship and all good subjects with hys Majesty enjoy the 1‘eall and 
now ripe fruites of that plant. O let not nice wither ! who was 
the author, and ventured wife, chddrcn, estate, liberty, life, au<l 
all but iny^oule, in so great an atchicvcmerit, which hath filled 
England and all the world with the glory of it. I di(} lately 
present my fayth in it to the Duke of York, and by him to the, 
ICing ; both of them were pleased to give mec credit, and owne 
it as a rare seiwice in those horrors of times. True, T played this 
best card in my hand somthiiig too late ; else 1 might have sped 
ns well as Dr. Reynolds and oonic others; but I di«l not la> it 
as a ground of ambition, nor use it as a ladder. Thinking my^ 
selfe secure in the Just vahw of Dr, MoreJy^ who / was sure knew 
it^and told mee your Jki>rdship did^sov^ too*; who, I believe, in- 
tended mee sointhing at least competent, though lesse convenient, 
ill this preferment. All that I desire is, tnat your liorijship 
‘would make that good, wlih-h#’ tjjiiik you designed; aiidcwhich 
I am confident the King will i^ot deny mee, agreahlc to hys 
ro^all munificenec, wliirli promisetli extraordinary rewards to 
extraordinary seiwiees: Certainly this service is such, for the 
matter, manner, timing and ctKcacv, as was never exceeded, nor 
will ever be equalled, yf 1 pl&y credit the judgmcpt of the best 
ard wisest men that have read it ; and 1 know your Lordship, who 
is soe great a master of wi^dome ainl cloqucnci^ cannot but 
(jstceme the author of that jieiee ; and accordingly, make nice to 
sec thosft effects which may a.ssurc mee that my Ipyalty, paincs, 
care, hazard and silence, are accepted by the King knd Royall 
Eamily, to which your Lord'^hip’s is now grafted.” 

* « 4 - 

The Bishop wrgto throe lettc 's more to Clarendon, — 
on t’|p 2oth Januaiy, 20th Ft^bnniin-, and 6th of March 
respectively, to which on the 13th of the last' month 

V 1 

• It is not to he inferred from this and the like passages, that 
Gauden doubted the previous corrmunicifjion of Morley to Cla- 
rendon : Hite uses such language £<S a reproach to the Chancellor 
for his silence. • « 
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the Chancellor sent a reply containing the following 
sentence : ^ The particular tohich you often »rene\oed^ 
I do^ corf esse was imparted to me* under secrecy ^ and 
of icliidi I did not take myself to he at liberty to take 
notice ; and truly when it ceases to he a secrett, I know 
nohodf rvtUl he gladd of it hut Mr. Milton ; I have 

• very often wished I hod never been trusted with it. 

it is proper hero to remark, that all the letters of 
Gauden are still extant, indorsed by Lord Clarendon, 
or by his eldest son. In the course of three months, 
then, it appears that Gauden, with unusual impor- 

* tunity and confidence, with complaints wlvch were 
disguiii(*d rci^roaches, and sometimes with an appro.ich 

•to menaces, assert(*d his claim to be richly rewaiMcd, 
as the author of the Icon. Tie affirms that it was 
sent to the King by the Duke of Somerset, who died 
about a month before his first Idler, and delivered to 
his Majesty by Dr. Duppa, Dishop of Windhester, who 
was still alive. Tie iidds, that ho had acquainted 
Charles IT. with the secreffc thnouglf the Duke of York, 
tha4 Morley, thhn Bisho]) of Worcester, had informed 
Clar«idon of it, and that JI<*i'ley himself had declared* 
the value of th<‘ service io he «uch as to entitle Gauden 
to choose his own pre^ferment. Gauden *thiis enabled 
Clarendon to convict him of falsehood, — if his tale 
was uiitriu*, — in three or fouivcircumstances, differing 
indeed in their importance as to the main question, 
but equally material to his own veracity. A single 
*woid from Duppa would have ovoi’whelraed him with 
infamy. • How easy was it for the Chancellor to ascer- 
tain whether the information had been given to the 
King kiid his brother! Morley was his bosom-friend, 
and the spiritual dirAitor of liis «daughtcr, Anne 
Duchess oi York/**IIow many other persons might 
have been c^hietly sounded by the numerous confi- 
dential agents of a great miniSte^ on a transaction 
which had occurvifd on]|y twelve years before! To 
% 

* Evidently by Morley. 

^ • L L 3 
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suppose that a statesman, then at the zenith of his 
greatness, could not discover the truth on tiiis subject, 
without a noise like that of a judicial inquiry, T^nild 
betray a singular ignorance of affairs. Did Clarendon 
relinquish, without a struggle, his belief in a book, 
which had doubtless touched his feedinp^ When he 
read it as th(‘ woi’k of his Koyal Master? Even* 
curiosity might h}i\(‘ led Charles TL, when receiving 
the blessing of Dup})a on his deathbed, to ask him a 
short confidential question. To Jiow many chances of 
detection did (jtauden expose himself? JIow nearly 
impossible i'* it that the Kinjr, the Duke, the Chan- * 
cel lor, and Morhy shouhl ha\e abstained from ‘the 
safest means of in(pii»y, and, in oj)position to their* 
former o23inions and 2 ^ 1 '^'ju dices, yielded at once to 
Gau den’s assertion. 

The previous belief of the Royalist party in the 
Icon \eryAiuch magnifies the improbability of such 
suppositions. The truth might have been (liscovered 
by the parties a23i)ealed to, aWl'con\(‘yed to the auda- 
cious jjretender, without any scandal.* There wa^ no 
*heed of any public exporfare: a pri\ate intimation of 
the falsehood of one m«i<ei*ial*circumstaiice must have 
silenced Gaudcii. But what, on the conirary, is the 
answer of Lord Clarendon ? Let any Header consider 
the above cited S(mteucP of his letter, and -did ermine 
for himself whether it does uf express such an un- 
Jicsitating ass(*nt to the claim as could oidy Have flowed 
from inquiry and evidence. By confessing that the 
secret tvas imi)arted to him, he admits the dther ma- 
terial part of Gauden’h statement, that the informa- 
tion came through Murley. Gaudoii, if his ®tory was 
true, chose the persons to wliom^he imparted it both 
prr iently and fairly. He dealt with it as .a secret of 
which the dihclosuro would injure the Itoyal cause ; 
and ho therefore Confined his communications to the 
King’s sons and the Chanceyor, wJio could not be in- 
disposed^to his cause by it, and whose knowledge of it 
was necessary to justify his own Icjgitimatc claims. 
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Had it been false, no choice could have been more un- 
fortunate. • He appealed to those who, for ^ught he 
knejv’, might have in their possession the means of 
instantly demonstrating that he was guilty of a false- 
hood impudent and }>erilous, that nothing parallel 
to it hrfs eter been hazarded by a man of sound mind. 

• How could Gauden know that the King did not possc^fes 
his father’s MS., and thatKoyston tlie printer was not 
ready to prove that he had received it from C^liarlesl., 
throiuili hands totally unconnected with Gauden? 
How great must have been the risk if we snpp('se, 

• \\ ith Dr. Words wortli, and Mr. Wagstaffe, Jhat more 
than one copy of the MS. evisted, and that part of 

•it had been seen by many ! Tt is without any n .>on 
tbnt Dr. Wordsworth and otheis lepresent the s( erect/ 
of Gauden’s communications to Clarendon fut a cir- 
cumstance of suspicion ; for lie was surely bound, by 
that sinister honour Avhich ])re^ails in tlif* least moral 
< onfederacie«, to make no needless disclosures on this 
delicate subject. * • , * 

QIarendon’s K^tter is a declaration that ho was con- 
verted from his former opvii«n about the author of thcf 
Icon ; that of Sir E. N^cllblas is a declaration to the 
same* purport on his own jiart, and orf that of the 
King. The confession of Clarendon is moic imjiortant, 
from being appanmtly wroi^ from him, after the 
lap'^(» of a considerable time; in the former part of 
which ho‘T‘vaded acknowledgment in conversation, 
‘while in the latter jiait he incurved the blamg of ii>- 
civility, Hby ‘delaying to answer letters, — making his 
admission at last in the hurried manner of an un- 
willfnl^Vitness, The decisive words, however, were 
at length extorted I'roni* him, “ W1ie% it ceases to be a 
secret^ f know nohSit/ will be glad of it, but Mr, Milton,” 
Wagstaffe ar|^ues this question as if Gauden’s letters 
wcr(» to bo considered as a man’j? a<^ertions in his own 
cause; without appearing ever to have observed that 
they are not offered as pioof of the facts which they 
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but as a claim which circutnstancea show to 
have begn recognised by the adverse party*, 

The course of another year did not abate the soli- 
citations of Gauden. In the end of 1661 and begin- 
ning of 1662, the infirmities of Duppa promised a 
speedy vacancy in the great bishopric of V/inchester, 
to which Gauden did not fail to urge his pretensions 
with undimiiiislied confidence, in a letter to the Chan- 
cellor (28th December), in a letter to the Duke of 
York (17lh January), and in a memorial to the King, 
without a date, but written on the same occasion. The 
two letters allude to th(‘ particulars of former com- •* 
niunications. The m(‘morial, as the nature of rf>uth a 
paper reciuircd, is fuller and more minute : it is ex-« 
pressly founded on ‘‘ a private service,” for the reality 
of which it again appeals to the declarations of Mor- 
ley, to the cvid(‘iiee of Duppa (“ who,” says Gsiuden, 
“encouraged me in that gr(‘at work”), still alive, and 
visited on his sick-bed by the King, and to the testi- 
mony of the Duke* of Someioct*.* It also vshows that 

f 

*' * Doc. Sup. p. SO. Wc liatt ipo po«.itivc proof that the* e two 
betters were sent, or the mcmoriH fl*li\crcd. It scemb (Ibid. p. 
27 .) that there Ure marks of the letters haviiiji been scaled and 
broken open ; and it is said to be singular that such letters should 
he found among the papers ef him who wrote them. Hut as the 
early history of these papcit is unknown, it is impossible to ex- 
pect an explanation of c\cry fact. A collector might have found 
them elsewhere, and added them to the Gauden ‘papers. An 
anxious ^writer might have broken open two important letters, in 
which he was fearful that oome expression was 'Indi^erect, and 
aftcr^vards sent corrected duplicates, without material variation. 
Gauden might l»avc received information respecting the <Ji.'^nosal 
of Winchester and Worcester, o” about the state of «partics at 
Court, before the letters were dispatched, which w'ould render 
thp' I then unseasonable. What is cvitV'iit is, thpt thgy were 
written with an intention to send them, — that they coincide with 
his previous statcment*»,-Tand tliat the determination not to send 
them was not occasioned hy any doubts entertained by the ChanclUur 
oj^his veracity ; for such dotibts woyld have' prevented his prefer^ 
ment to the bishopric of Worcestir^ — one of the most coveted 
dignities of the Chorclu «. « 
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Gaaden had applied to the King for Winchester as 
soon as it sliould become vacant, about or before the 
time of his appointment to Exeter. 

On the 19th of March, 1662, Gauden was compli- 
mented at Court as the aiiihor of the Ic6n, by George 
Digby, %ec(ind Earl of Bristol, a nobleman of fine 
genius and brilliant accomplishments, but remarkable 
for his inconstancy in political and religious opinion. 
The bond of connection betweem them seems to have 
been their common j)rinciples of toleration, which 
Bristol was solicitous to obtain for the Catholics, whom 
lie had secretly joined, and which Gauden was willing 
to grani-, not only to the Old Nonconformists, but to 
more obnoxious Ciuakers. On the day follow vUg 
Gauden writes a letter, in which it is supposed that 
“the Grand Arcanum” had been disclosed to Bristol 
“by the King or the Boyal Duke.” ’ Tn six days 
after he writes again, on tln^ death of Duppa, to urge 
his claim to Wiiichevster. This third hdter is more 
important. He observ^s,•witll jusftce, that ho could 
not ^xpect “an^ extraordinary instance of his Ma- 
jesty 'sp favour on account ^oft his signal service only, • 
because that might put* tile world on a dangerous * 
curiosity, if he had been in other respects unconspi- 
cuous ;” but he adds, in effect, that his public services 
would be a* sufficient reason or pretext for the great 
])referment to which he aspired. He appeals to a new 
witn(‘ss on the subject of the Icon, — ^Dr. Shehlon, then 
fiishop of London ; — thus, once more, if his story wero 
untrue, ahnost wantonly adding to the chance of easy, 
immediate, and private detection. His danger would 
have,*ih3«ed, been already enhanced by the disclosure 
of the secret to Lord Brfetol, who wa^very intimately 
acquaii^^cd with Clfarles L, and among whoso good 
qualities discretion and circumspection cannot bo num- 
bered. The belief of Bristol mifet hlso be considered 
as a proof that Gauden continued to be believed by the 
King and the Duke, from Vhom Bristofs information 
proceeded A frioiidly correspondence, between the 
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Bishop and the Earl, continued till no*)r the death of 
the forjnor, in the autumn of 1662. i 

In the mean time, the Chancellor gave a stilly more 
decisive proof of his continued conviction of the jus- 
tice of Gauden’s pretensions, by his translation in May 
to Worcester. The Cliancellor’s peisonftl ascendant 
6ver tlie King w.is ])(*rhaps already somewhat impaired^ 
but his power was still unshaken ; and he was assuredly 
the elfecti\e as well as formal adviser of the Crown on 
ecclesiastical promotions. It would bo the grossest 
inju&ticc to the memory of Lord Clarendon to believe, 
that if, p,fter two years’ opportunity for inquiry, anjT 
serious doubts of Gauden’s veracity had remaintd in 
his mind, he would have still farther honoured and 
exalted the contri\or of a falsehood, devised for mer- 
cenary purpos(‘s, to rob an unhap])y and bedoved 
Sovereign of^ that power which, by his writings, he 
still exercised o\(‘r the generous findings of men. It 
cannot be doubted, and ought not to be forgotten, that 
a false claim to thl* Icon is Si cHme of a far deeper dye 
than the publication of it under the*falso apjieafance 
* of a work of the Iving.fr Xo publish such a beok in 
Order to save the Kingis lKe,cwab an offence, attended 
by circumstances of much extenuation, in one who 
believed, or perhaps knew, that it substantially con- 
tained the King’s senl^imcnts, and who dqc^ply depre- 
catexl the proceedings of the ; 'my and of the remnant 
of tho House of Commons against him. But to usurp 
<he reputation of the work so long after the death of 
the Koyal Author, for sheer lucre, is an act baseness 
perhaps without a parallel. That Clarendon should 
wish to leave the more venial deception umirwtilrbed, 
and (‘ven shrinV^ from such lefusals as might lead to 
it ^'discovery, is not far beyond tljh limits* which good 
men may overstep in very difficult situations ; hut that 
he should have r(*wa\dcd the most odious of impostors 
by a second bishopric, would placg him far lower than 
a just adversary would desiye. If these considerations 
seem of such moment at this distant time, what must 
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have beep their force in the years 1660 and 1662, in 
the minds ol Clarendon, and Somerset, andDuppa, and 
Morley, and Sheldon 1 It would have been easy to avoid 
tlio elevation of Gauden to Worcester ; he had himself 
opened the way for offering him a pension ; and the 
Chancellor hiight ha\e answered almost in Gaiiden’s 
own words, that firther preferment might lead tb 
perilous inquiry. Clarendon, in 1662, must either 
ha\ c doubted who was the author of the Icon, or be- 
lieved the claim of Gaiid(m, or adhered to his original 
opinion. If ho believed it to be the work of the King, 
lie could not have b(‘en so unfaithful to hi'^ memory as 
1o rjfise^such an impostor to a second bishopric : il‘ he 
believed it to be the production of Gauden, he might 
have thought it an excusable policy to recompense a 
jn’ous fraud, and to silence the possessor of a dan- 
j,(Tous secret: if ho had doubts, they would have 
prompted him to investigation, which, conducted by 
him, and relating to transactions so recent, must have 
terminated in certain knowledge. * 

Charles 11. is trell known, at the famous conference 
b(‘twe«n the Episcopalian^ jiud Presbyterians, when • 
the Icon was quoted as his ikther’s, to have said, “All 
that is in that book is not gospel.” KnoVing, as wo 
now do, that Gaudon’s claim was preferred to him in 
1660, this »nsw(*r must be umlerstood to have been a 
familiar way of expressing his scepticism about its 
i/uthenticit}^ In tliis view of it, it coincides with his 
declaration to Lord Anglesea twelve years aftOB ; and* 
it is natufhl indeed to buppose, that his opinion was 
that 'of thoso whom he then most trusted on such 
matters* of whom Clarendon was certainly one. To 
suppose, with some^lg-teVriters, that«lic and his bro- 
ther loj^kcdnvith favour and pleasure on an attempt 
to weaken the general interest in the character of 
their lather, merely because the Iboif is friendly to the 
Church of England, is a^wanton act of injustice to 
them. CJiarles II. was neither a bigot, nor#without 
regard to bis kindred; thc^ family affections of James 
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were His best qualities, — though, by a peculiar per- 
verseness of fortune, they proved the st)urce of his 
sharpest pangs. ^ 

But to return to Lord Clarendon, who* survived 
Gauden twelve years, and who, almost to the last day 
of his life, was employed in the composition of an 
historical work, originally undertaken at the desire df 
Charles I., and avowed, with honest partiality, to be 
destined for the vindication of his character and cause. 
This great work, not intendc'd for publication in the 
age of the writer, was not actually published till thirty 
years after his death, and even then not without th6 
suppression of important passages, which it secuils the 
public wsis not yet likely to receive in a proj)er temper. 
Now, neither in the original edition, nor in any of 
the recently restored passages*, is there any allusion 
to the supposed work of the King. No reason of 
temporary policy can account for this extraordinary 
silence.^ However the statesman might be excused 
for the momentary sacritic^ of* truth to quiet, the his- 
torian could have no temptation to itlake the sa(?rifice 
perpetual. Had he beVeyed that his Koyal faster 
was the writer of the«oiliy«book ever written by a 
dying monjfrch on his own misfortunes, it would have 
been unju'^t as an hisjorian, treacherous as a friend, 
and un feeding as a maq, to have passed over in silence 
such a memorable and affectiit^ circumstance. Merely 
as a fact, his narrative was defective witlfout it. But 
dt waa a fact of a very touching and interesting nature, 
on which his genius would have expatiated with af- 
lectionate delight. No later historian of the Royal 
par<^y havS failed to dwell on it. How should life then 
wl^m it must have most affdeted be silent, unless his 
P«jA had been stopped by the knowledge cf thp trul^ ? 
lie had even personal inducements to* explain it, at 
least in those m6rc^ private memoirs of his adminis- 
tration, wliich form part o^ what.is called his “ Life.” 
r 

In the OxfordtiEditioa-of 1826 . 
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Had he believed in the genuineness of the Icon, it 
would have ibeen natural for him in these memoirs to 
have reconciled that belief with the successive pre- 
ferments >)f the impostor. He had good reason to 
believe that the claims of Gauden would one day reach 
the public ; fce had himself, in his remarkable letter 
of March 13th, 1661, spoken of such a disclosure asr 
likely. This very acknowledgment contained in that 
letter, wliieh he knew to be in the possession of Gau- 
den’s family, increased the probability. It was scarcely 
possible that sucli papers should for ever elude thtj 
Bareli of curiosity, of historical justice, or of party 
spiritf But besides these probabilities. Clarendon, a 
f<fw months before his death, had learned that ill 
people endeavoured to persuade the King that Ins father 
was not the author of the hook that goes hg his n/imel^ 
This information was conveyed to him from Bishop 
Morley through Lord Cornbury, who w’^ent to visit his 
father in France in May 1674. On hearing these 
words. Clarendon exclatm^id, ‘‘ Gocitl God ! I thought 
the l^^rquis of Hertford had satisfied the King in that 
matter^* By this message Qlarendon was therefore i 
warned, that the claim oJj Gauden was on its way to 
the public, — that it was already assented* to by the 
Royal Family themselves, and was likely at last to 
appear witl^ the support of the most formidable au- 
thorities, What could he now conclude but that, if 
undetected awd unrefuted, or, still more, if uncontra- 
dicted in a history destined to vindicate the King, the# 
claim would Be considered by posterity as established 
by his silence ? Clarendon’s language on this occasion 
also Ifetfdiigthens very much another part of the 
evidence ; for it prov<*s,* beyond all ^oubt, that the 
authorship of the Jc^i had been discussed by the King 
, ^ • 

* The first letter of the second Earl jTlarcndon to Wag- 
stafTc in 1694, about twenty years after the event, has not, as far 
as we know, been published. ^We know only the extracts in 
Wagstaffe. The second letter witten in 1699 is prinled entire 
in Wagstaffe’s Defenccj^p. 37. , 
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with the Duke of Somerset before that n^hlemar^s death 
in Octf^er 1660, — a fact nearly conclusivfli>o^ the whole 
question. Had the Duke assured the King tyat his 
father was the author, what a conclusive aiiswer was 
ready to Gauden, who asserted that the first had been 
the bearer of the manuscript of the Icon from Gauden 
to Charles L ! As there had been such a communf- 
cation between the King and the Duke of Somerset, 
it is altogether incredible tlnit Clarendon should not 
liavo recurred to tlie same pure source of information. 
The only admissible meaning of Clarendon’s words is, 
that “ I^ord Hertford (afterwards Duke of Somerset!) 
had satisfied the King ” of the impropriety of speak- 
ing on the subject. Wo must otherwise suppoi^ 
that the King and Clarendon had been “ satisfied,^’ 
or perfectly convinced, tliat Charles was the writer 
of the Icdn; — a supposition which would convert 
the sileneVi of the Chancellor and the levity of the 
Mon.ar^i into heinous oflences. The message of 
Morley to Clarehdon deliofistrates that they had 
previous conversation on the siibje&t. The answer 
' shows that both partiei. Ijnew <jf information fhaving 
been given by Somerset t6 l^ie King, before Gauden’s 
nomination *to Exeter : but Gauden had at that time 
appealed, in his letters, both to JMorley and Somerset 
as his witnesses. Thjvt Clarendon therefore knew all 
that Morley and Somerset could tell, is no longer 
matter of inference, but is established by*tho positive 
<estimony of the two survivors in 1674. W.agstafle 
did not perceive the consequences of the letter which 
he published, because he had not seen the whole cor- 
respondence of Gauden. But it is much l«ss*eksy to 
vnderstand, hov’’ those who have compared the letters 
01 Gauden, with the messages betVeen Clarendon and 
Morley, should not have discovered the irresistible 
inference which Arises from the comparison. 

The silence of Lord Clarendon, «as an historian, is 
the strangest moral evideoce that he believed the pre- 
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tensions of Bishop Gauden; and his opinion on the 
question inijst be held to include the tcstinapny in 
point of fact, and the judgment in point of opinion, 
of alf tlmse whom he had easy opportunities and 
strong inducements to consult. It may be added, 
that howev(»r Henry Earl of Clarendon chose to 
«cj)ress himself (his language is not free from an aii* 
of mental reservation), neither he nor his brother Lord 
Eochestct, when tliey published their father’s history 
in 1702, thouglit fit, in their preface, to attempt any 
explanation of his silence respecting the Ic6n, though 
tlieir attention must have been called to that subject 
by the .controversy respecting it which had bci*ii 
(wriMcd on a few years before with great zeal and 
activity. Their silence becomes the more remarkable, 
from the strong in1ei‘est taken by Lord Clarendon in 
tl)o controversy. He wrote two letters o'n it to Wag- 
staffe, in 1694 and 1699; ho was one of the few 
persons present at the select consecration of W^stafi’o 
as a nonjuring bishop, In 4693 : ym, there is ^ allu- 
sion to the Icon ifi the preface to his father’s history, 
publisljpd in 1702. ^ • 

It cannot be pretendc(J[ dial the final silence of 
Clarendon is agreeable to the rigorous rules of his- 
torical morality: it is no doubt an infirmity which 
impairs his .credit as an historian. But it is a light 
and venial fault compared witfi that which must bo 
laid to his cliarge, if we suppose, that, with a convic- 
tton of tbe genuineness of the Icon, and with « such* 
testimony tn stipport of it as the evidence of Somerset 
and Morley, — to say nothing of others, — he should 
not have lyade a single effort, in a work destined for 
posterity, to guard fronf the hands (ff the impostor 
the most saci*ed proftiSrty of liis unfortunate master. 
The partiality •of Clarendon to Charles L has never 
boon severely blamed ; his silence In^iis history, if he 
believed Gauden, would only be a new instance of that 
partiality: but the same i^ence, if he believed the 
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King to be the author, would be fatal to his (character 
as an historian and a man. I 

The knowledge of Gauden^s secret was obtained by 
Clarendon as a minister ; and he might deem* his duty 
with respect to secrets of state still to be so far in 
force, as at least to excuse him for not disturbing one 
6f the favourite opinions of his party, and for not 
disclosing what ho thought could gratify none but 
regicides and agitators. Even this excuse, on the 
opposite supposition, he wanted. That Charles was 
the esuthor of the Iccm (if true) was no state secret, 
but the prevalent and public opinion. He might havd 
collected full proofs of it« truth, in private canv\3rsa- 
tion with his friends. He had only to state suck 
proof, and to lament the necessity which made him 
once av 2 t as if the truth were otherwise, rathej* than 
excite a coniroversy with an unprincipled enemy, 
dangerous*to a new government, and injurious to the 
intere^ of monarchy. His mere testimony would 
have done infinitdiy more fbr'the King’s authorship, 
than all the volumes which have feeen writt(jn to 
maintain it; — even thit testimony is witliheid. If 
the Icon be Gauden’> tlfe fdlence of Clarendon is a 
vice to whith he had strong temptations : if it be the 
King’s, it is a crime without a motive. Those who 
are willing to ascribe i^lie Jesser fault to tlw? historian, 
must determine against the authenticity of the Ic6n. 

That gi/od men, of whom Lord Clarendon -jvas one, 
were, •at the jieriod of the Kestoration, ready to use 
expedients of \ery dubious morality to ebnefcal secrets 
dangerous to the Royal cause, will appear from a* fact, 
which seems to have escaped the notice of tbh ^^ncral 
historians of Er^gland. It is Mr^’ertain, and not worth 
inquiring, when Charles II. tbAw over his doubts 
and V &s that slight and thin vesture Catlmlicism, 
which he drew ahittle closer round him at the sight 
rf death* : but we know with certainty, that, in the 

% c 

♦ His formal reconciliation pnobably 4itok place at Cologne in 
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beginning of the year 1659, the Duke of Ormonde ac- 
cidentally dfscovered the conversion, by finding him on 
his k^ee^ at mass in a church at Brussels. Ormonde, 
after it was more satisfactorily proved to him, by 
communication with Henry Bennett and Lord Bristol*, 
Unpartcd the secret in England to Clarendon and 
Southampton, who agreed with him in the necessity 
of preventing tlie enemies of monarchy, or the fnends 
of Popely, from promulgating this fatal secret. 
Accordingly, the “ Act Jor the better security of his 
^ajestf/s person and government ”■]* provided, that to 
affirm the King to be a Papist, sliould bo puhishahlo 
Irjr “ disability to hold any office or promotion, c* »»il, 
military, or cedes iahtioal, besides being liable to such 
other punishments as by common or statute law .might 
be inflicted.” • 

As soon as we take our stand on the ground, that 
the acquiescence* of all the Royalists in the council 
and court of Charles H, jyid the %ial silence^f Cla- 
rendon in his hij^tory, on a matt(*r so much within 
his province, and so interestiiig to his feelings, are ir- , 
reconcflable with the supp5|jiuon, that they believed 
the Icon to bo the work*of th*e King, all the other 
circumstances on both sides not only dwindle into in- 
significance, but assume a diffi'rent colour. Thus, the 
generjil credit of the book amortg Royalists before the 
Restoration ^erves to show, that the evidence which 
changed the opinion of Clarendon and his friends^ 
must havo^becn very strong, — probably far stronger 
than what we now possess ; the firmer Ave suppose the 
previ^i.} conviction to have been, the more probable 
it becomes* that the proofs then discovered were of a 
more direct nature 1>lmn those which femain. Lot it 
be vej*yy spefitjly obSorved, that those who decided 
the question practically in 1660 weio within twelve 

1658, under the direction of 1^. Fetcr Talbot, Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. \ • 

* Carte, life of Ormqjide, vol. ii. pp. 254 — 256. 
f,]3 Car. 2. St. 1.^ 

VOL. I. ’mm 
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years of the fact ; while fifty years had passed before 
the greater part of the traditional and hearsay stories, 
ranged on the opposite side, were brought together by 
Wagstaffe. 

Let us consider, for example, the effect of the pro- 
ceedings of 1660 upon the evidence of tlo witnesses 
n^ho speak of the Ic6n as having been actually taken 
from the King at Naseby, and afterwards restored to 
him by the conquerors. I'wo of the best krown are 
the Earl of Manchester and Mr. Prynne. Ealcs, a 
physician at Welwyn in Hertfordshire, certifies, in 
1699, that some years before the Restoration (*. c.’ 
about 1656), he heard Lord Manchester dccla**e,<'that 
the MS. of the Tc6ii was taken at Naseby, and that 
he had seen it in the King’s own hand.* Jones, at 
the distance of fifty years, says that he had heard from 
Colonel Stroud that Stroud hud heard from IVynne in 
1649, that' he, by order of Parliament, had read the 
MS. of the lc6n taken at Naseby. f Now it is <»ertain 
that Manchester ^as taken* iilto favour, and Prynne 
was patronised at the Restoration. •If this wefe so, 
•how came matters, of wliich they spoke so publicly, 
to remain unknown to. ('larc^idon and Southampton ? 
Had the MS. Icon been intrusted to Prynne by Par- 
liament, or even by a committee, its existence must 
have been known to^ a body much too large to 
allow the supposition of^ secrecy. The application of 
the same remark disposes of th mob of i?econd-hand 
wilncf^es. The very number of the witnesses in-* 
creases the incredibility that their tes'tim^ny could 
have escaped notice in 1660. Huntingdon, a Major 
in Cromwell’s regiment, who abandoned tbfe 'Pltrlia- 
mentary cause, is a more dinlct witness. In the year 
I679tfhe informed Dugdale tna^ ho had procured tho 
*c6n taken at Naseby to be restored to the King 
at Hampton, — tliltt fc was written by Sir E. Walker, but 

• ** Who wrote,” &c. p. 93. Wagstaffe’s Vindication, p. 19. 

f Ibid. p. 80. 
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interline^ by the King, who wrote all the Devotions. 
In 1681 Dtfgdale published The Short View, 4n which 
is tl)p same story, with the variation, that it was 
written with the King’s own hand;” — a statement 
which, in the summary language of a general narrative, 
can har'&ly be said to vary materially from the former. 
*t^^ow, Major Huntingdon had particularly attracted 
the notice of Clarendon : he is mentioned in the His- 
tory witii commendation.* * * § Ho tendered his services 
to the King before the Restoration f ; and, what is 
most impoi'tant of all to our present purpose, his testi- 
mony regarding the conduct of Berkeley and Ashburn- 
ham, iif the journey from Hampton Court, is expressly 
ihentioned by the historian as being, in 1660, thought 
worthy of being weighed even against that of Somer- 
set and Southampton. J When we thus -trace a direct 
communication between him and the minister, and 
when wo remember that it took place at the very time 
of the claim of Gauden^ a^d that related to events 
contemporary wij;h the supposed recovery of the Ic6n, 
it is« scarcely necessary to ask, whether Clarendon < 
would* not have sounded •J^im on that subject, and 
whether Huntingdon *vvoifld not then liave boasted of 
such a personal service to the late King. It would bo 
contrary to common sense not to presume that some- 
thing then passed on that subject, and that, if Hunt- 
ingdon’s account at that time coincided with his sub- 
Oioquent stor^ it could not have been rejected, unless^ 
it was outweighed by contrary evidence. § He* must 

• 

• Vel.*v?p. 484. t Ibid. vol. vii. p. 432. 

J Ibid. vol. V. p. 495. • * 

§ Vr. Wordsworth adlrifts, tHat if Clarendon had consulted 
Buppa^ ^xon,*ISl|cldon, ^forley, Kendal, Barwick, Lcggc, Her- 
bert, &c. &c. ; nay, if he had consulted Morlcy alone, ho 
must have been satisjwi^ — (Dr. Wordsworth, of course, says for 
the King). Now, it is certain, from the message of Morlcy to 
Clarendon in 1674, that previou^^iscussipn had taken ]^aco be- 
tween them.- Docs not^this single fact decide the question on 
Dr. Wordsworth’s own admission ? 
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have been thought either a deceiver or deceived : for 
the more* candid of these suppositions there ^vas abun- 
dant scope. It is known that one MS. {not the If6n) 
written by Sir Edward Walker and corrected by the 
King, was taken with the King’s correspondence at 
Naseby, and restored to him by Fairfax through an 
officer at Hampton Court.* This was an account’ 
of the military transactions in the Civil War, written 
by Walker, and published in his Historical DisJcourses 
long after. It was natural that the King should be 
pleased at the recovery of this manuscript, which he 
soon after sent from Hampton Court to Lord Cla-* 
rendon in Jersey, as a ‘‘contribution” towatvis his 
History. How easily Huntingdon, an old soldier’ 
little v<;rsed in manuscript's, might, thirty years after- 
wards, have confounded these memorials with the Icdn ! 
A few prayers in tlie King’s handwriting might have 
formed part of the papers restored. So slight and 
probable are the qnly suppjsiljoiis necessary to save 
the veracity of Huntingdon, and to destroy the value 
.of his evidence. t 

Sir Thomas Herbert, v?hO wrote his Memoirs thirty 
years after the event, id the s^wenty-third year of his 
age, when, as he told Antony Wood, “ he was grown 
old, and not in such a capacity as he could wish to 
publish it,” found a copy/)? the Icon among the books 
which Charles I. left to him, and thought “ the liand- 
'yjrriting was the King’s.” Sir I iiilip Wa^Avick statesj^ 
Herbert’s testimony (probably from a. conversation 
m<^e full than the Memoirs) to be, that “ he saw the 
Mo. in the King’s hand, as ho believes ; but jt^wfts in 
a running character, and nothin thatwhichHhe *King 
usually wrote” y Now, more than^one copy of the Icdn 
migh have been sent to CharleS ; they "migl^t have 
beei written with come resemblances to his Kand- 

♦ Clarendon, vol. v. p. 476. ; and Warhurfcon's note. 

f Memoirs, p. 69. How mu^ this coincides with Ganden’s 
account, that his Avife had disguised the writing of the copy sent 
to the Irie of Wight ! * ^ 
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writing^; but assuredly the original MS. would not 
have beep^ loosely left to Herbert, while works on 
general subjects were bequeathed to the King’s chil- 
dren. "It is equally certain that this was not the MS. 
from which the Ic6n was published a few days after- 
wards^ aiml, above all, it is clear that information 
**from Herbert* would naturally be sought, and wodld 
have been easily procured, in 1660. The ministers 
of thatvtime perhaps examined the MS. ; or if it could 
not be produced, they might have asked why it was 
not preserved, — a question to which, on the sup- 

• position of its being written by the Kin<]^ it seems 
now impossible to imagine a satisfactory answer, 'riie 

• same observations are applicable to the stoiy of 

Levett, a page, who said that he had seen the King 
writing the Icon, and had read several chapters of it, 
— but more forcibly, from his being fess likely to be 
intrusted, and more liable to confusion ahd misrecol- 
lection ; — to say nothing of our ignorance of his 
character for veracity, •anfl of .the filter val of forty-two 
year's which hM passed before his attestation on this 
subj(jpt. , • • 

The Naseby copy being the only fragment of posi- 
tive evidence in support of the King’s aifthorship, one 
more observation on it may bo excused. If the Par- 
liamentary leaders thought tj^e lc6n so dangerous to 
their cause, and so likely to make an impression 
^favourable Ho the King, how came they to restore it 
*so easily to its author, whom they had deeply anjur^d 
by the plhblication of his private letters ? The advo- 
cates of the King charge this publication on them, as 
an hdt*^f gross indelicacy, and at the same time 
ascribe to them, in thq restoration of the lc6n, a 
singular instance oT somewhat wanton generosity. 

It iJiay bo*a question whether lawyers are justified 
in altogether rejecting hearsay e^i&ence ; but it never 

* He w|w made a baronet lUP the Kcstoratio% for his personal 
services to Charles • 
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can be supposed, in its best state, to bo other than 
secondary. When it passes through innn]g; fiands, — 
when it is given after a long time, — when it is to be 
found almost solely in one party, — when it relates to 
a subject which deeply interests their feelings, we 
may confidently place it at ihe very bottom* of the 
s^ale ; and without being able either to disprove many 
particular stories, or to ascertain the proportion in 
which each of them is influenced by unconscious 
exaggeration, inflamed zeal, intentional falsehood, 
inaccurate observation, confused recollection, or eager 
credulity^ we may safely treat the far greater part as* 
the natural produce of these grand causes of jiuvnan 
delusion. Among the evidence first collected by* 
Wagstaffe, one story fortunately refers to authorities 
still in our possession. Ilearne, a servant of Sir 
Philip Warwick, declared that he had heard his master 
and one Otldart often say that they had transcribed 
the Icon from a copy in Charles’s handwriting.* Sir 
Philip Warwick (>iMio i? thAs iaid to have copied the 
Icon from the King’s MS.) has himself positively (told 
Us, “ I cannot say I knowuthftt he wrote the Icon tt^kich 
goes under his name”ft; artd Oudart was secretary to 
Sir Edward*" Nicholas, whose letter to Gauden, vir- 
tually acknowledging his claim, has been already 
quoted ! ^ f 

Two persons appear to have been privy to the 
composition of the Ic6n by G uden, — liis wife, and^ 
Walkes, his curate. Mrs. Gauden, immediately after 
her husband’s death, applied to Lord' BHstol for 
favour, on the ground of her knowledge of the secret ; 
adding, that the Bishop was prevented only Ay d'eath 
from writing tq him, — si\rdiy ^to the same effect. 
Nif^ years afterwards she sent to one of her sons the 
pat*s on this subject, to be used “ if there be k good 
occasion to make ^t ^manifest,” among which was an 
epitome ‘‘ drawn out by the ^and of him that did hope 

** Who wrote,’* See, p. 138. « Memoirs, p. 68. 
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to hare made a fortune by it.”* This is followed 
her narrative of the whole transactions, on yhich two 
shorj; remarks will suffice. It coincides with Gauden’s 
letters, In the most material particulars, in ‘appeals to 
the same eminent persons said to be privy to the 
secret, •whe^ might and must have been consulted after 
^such appeal : it proves also her firm persuasion tlfat 
her husband had been ungratefully requited, and that 
her family had still pretensions founded on his ser- 
vices, which these papers might one day enable them 
to assert with more effect. 

Walker, the curate, tells us that he had g, hand in 
the^busincss all along. He wrote his book, it is true, 
'forty-five years after the events : but tins ci* '‘um- 
stance, which so deeply affects the testimony of men 
who speak of words spoken in coqversatihn, and 
reaching them througli three or four hands, rather 
explains the inaccuracies, than lessens the substantial 
weight, of one who speaks of his own acts, on the 
most, and perhaps only,* remarkable occasion of his 
life# There arfi two facts in I^^alker’s account which 
seem# to bo decisive; — ^#nitmely, that Gauden told 
him, about the time of# tlTe &ibrication, that the MS. 
was sent by the Duke of Somc»rset to the King, and 
that two chapters of it were added by Bisliop Duppa. 
To both 4hese witnesses G^udeii appealed at the 
Restoration, and Mrs. Gauden after his death. These 
^communications were somewhat indiscreet; but, if 
false, what temptation had Gauden at that 4ime to 
invent them, and to communicate them to his curate ? 
They were new means of detecting his imposture. 
But *the« declaration of Gauden, that the book and 
figure was wholly f qd fokly my “ invention, making, 
and desi^” is quoted with premature triumph, as if 
it T^dte incompatible with the composition of two 
chapters by Duppaf ; — as if ^ke contribution of a 
few pages to a volume coyild affect the authorship of 
• » 

* Doc. Sttpw pp. 42! 48. • t “ Who wrote/' &c. p. 166. 

MM 4 
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tho man who had planned the whole, and executed all 
the rest. That he mentioned the particular con- 
tributioI^ of I>uppa at the time to Walker, and only 
appealed in general to the same prelate in his apjjlica- 
tions to Clarendon and the King, is a variation, but 
no inconsistency. a 

•Walker early represented the coincidence of somd" 
peculiar phrases in the devotions of the Icon with 
Gauden’s phraseology, as an important fact in the 
case. That argument has recently been presented 
with much more force by Mr. Todd, whose catalogue 
of coincidences between the Icon and the avowed* 
writings ‘of Gauden is certainly entitled to c$er<ious 
consideration.* They are not all of equal importance,* 
but some of the phrases are certainly very peculiar. 
It seems \ery unlikely that Charles should have copied 
peculiar phrases from the not very conspicuous writings 
of Gauden’s early life ; and it is almost equally impro- 
bable that Gauden, in his later writings, when he is said 
to have been eagerrto reap t!ie ’fruits of his imposture, 
should not have careftilly shunned those modes of^ ex- 
qiression which were pe^uljar to the Icon. TJo the 
list of Mr. Todd, a ve^ vu^ons addition has been 
made by Mr/ Benjamin Bright, a discerning and libe- 
ral collector, from a manuscript volume of prayers by 
Gauden t, which is of more value than the />ther coin- 
cidences inasmuch as it corroborates the testimony of 
Walker, who said that he “ir 't with exipressions in-* 
t^e devotional parts of the Icon very frequently used* 
by Dr. Gauden in his prayers!” Withorft laying 
great stress on these resemblances, they are certainly 
of more weight than the general argumentSc foufided 
either on tho inferiority of Gauden’s talents (which 
Dr. Wordsworth candidly aoandpAs)^ or on tho im- 
pur^ and ostentatious character of his ' style, Vhich 
have little weight^, tnless we suppose him to have 

• Letter to the Archbishop oC Canterbury, pp. 51 — 76, 

f Ibid Appendix, No. L 
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had no power of varying his manner when speaking 
in the p&r^on of another man. 

Conclusions from internal evidence hav^ so often 
beerf contradicted by experience, that prudent in- 
quirers seldom rely on them when there are any other 
means «of 4>rming a judgment. But in such cases as 
Mhe present, internal evidence does not so much depend 
on the discussion of words, or the dissection of sen- 
tences, ^s on the impression made by the whole com- 
position, on minds long accustomed to estimate and 
compare the writings of different men in various cir- 
•cum stances. A single individual can do little more 
than dpscribe that impression ; and lie must lhavo it to 
•be determined by experience, how far it agrees with 
the impressions made on the minds of the majority of 
other men of similar qualifications. To us it seems, 
as it did to Archbishop Herring, thaPt the Ic6n is 
greatly more like the work of a ])riest tkan a king, 
[t has more of dissertation than effusion. It has more 
regular division and sj^tcanatic oailcr than agree with 
the Jiabits of the King. The choice and arrangement 
of wjjrds show a degr(»e of^care and neatness which* 
are smdom attained buj^by practised writer. The 
views of men and affairs, too, are rathesr those of a 
bystander than an actor. They are cliiefly reflections^ 
sometimes jn themselves obvious but often ingeniously 
turned, such as the surface of* events would suggest to 
a spectator «iiot too deeply interested. It betrays none 
*of those strong feelings which the most vigilant^ regai^ 
to gravity' ahd dignity could not have uniformly ba«* 
nished from the composition of an actor and a sufferer. 
It has*i4) allusion to facts not accessible to any mo- 
derately informed man f though the^King must have 
(sometimes, rightly thought that his superior know- 
ledge^of affilirs would enable him to correct vulgar 
mistakes. If it be really the prh^ate effusion of a 
man’s thoughts on himself and his own affairs, it 
would be the only writin^of that sort in thq world in 
which it*is impossible to select a trace of peculiarities 
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and weaknesses, — of partialities and dislikes, — of 
secret opinions, — of favourite idioms, apd* habitual 
familiariiies of expression : every thing is tmpersonaL 
The book consists entirely of generalities ; while real 
writings of this sort never fail to be characterised by 
those minute and circumstantial touches/ which par- 
ties deeply interested cannot, if they would, avoid. It 
is also very observable, that the Icon dwells little on 
facts, where a mistake might so easily betray its not 
being the King’s, and expatiates in reasoning and re- 
flection, of which it is impossible to try the genuine- 
ness by any palpable test. The absence of every* 
allusion ‘to those secrets of which it would bo Very 
hard for the King himself wholly to conceal his know-^ 
ledge, seems, indeed, to indicate the hand of a writer 
who was afraid of venturing on ground where his 
ignorance might expose him to irretrievable blunders. 
Perhaps aho the want of all the smaller strokes of 
character betrays a timid and faltering forger, who, 
though he ventured* to comfliif a pious fraud, shrunk 
from an irreverent imitation of the R(^al feelings, and 
•was willing, after the great purpose was serve<^* so to 
soften the imposture, a^ to^leeve his retreat open, and 
to retain the means, in case of positive detection, of 
representing the book to have been published as what 
might be put into the^ King’s mouth, rather than as 
what was actually spoken by him. 

The section which relates 1 the civil^^ar in Ire- 
land not only exemplifies the above remarks, but 
dosely connects the question respecting "the Ic6n 
With the character of Charles for sincerity. ^ It cer- 
tainly was not more unlawful for him to# seek the 
aid of the Irish^ Catholics, ^hhn it was for his oppo- 
nents to call ill the succour o£^ ilho Scotch Presby- 
ter' Jans. The Parliament procured tho' assistshiee of 
the Scotch army, * 0 ^ the imposition of the Covenant 
in ^i^tligland ; and the King might, on the like prin- 
ciple piV*chase the help or the Irish, by promising 
to tolerate, and even establish, the Catholic religion 
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in Ireland, Warburton justly observes, that the King 
was free* f^m blame in bis negotiations with the Irish, 
“ as a polincian, and king, and governor of Ms people ; 
but ^he* necessity of his afPairs obliging him at the 
same time to play the Protestant saint and confessor, 
there was fjpund much disagreement between his pro- 
^fessions and declarations, and actions in this matter.*** 
As long as the disagreement was confined to official 
declarations and to acts of state, it must be owned that 
it is extenuated by the practice of politicians, and by 
the consideration, that the concealment of negotiations, 
•which is a lawful end, can very often be obtained by 
no CFthcr means than a disavowal of them. The rigid 
^moralist may regret this excuse, though it be fo' nded 
on that high public convenience to which Warburton 
gives the name of “ necessity.** But all mankind will 
allow, thati the express or implied denial of real nego- 
tiations in a private work,— a picture of the writer’s 
mind, professing to come from the Man and not from 
the King, mixed with eolemn mppeals and fervid 
praj|;ers to the Beity, is a far blacker and more aggra- 
vatcd^instance of insinceytji. It is not, therefore, an* 
act of judicious rcgardJ:o»thc^ memory of Charles to 
ascribe to him the composition of the t\»^lfth section 
of the Icon. The impression manifestly aimed at in 
that section is, that the imputation of a private con- 
nection witl^ the Irish revolters was a mere calumny ; 
and in the ©nly paragraph which approaches to par- 
' liculars, it expressly confines his intcrcoiir^ with 
them to fhe negotiation for a time through Ormonde, 
and* declares that his only object was to save ‘‘the 
pooi^Froiestants of Ireland from their desperate ene- 
mies.*’ In the section v^jph relates ^ the publication 
of his letters, wh&i the Parliament had explicitly 
char^Sd him Vith clandestine negotiations, nothing is 
added on the subject. The genli%l protestations of 
innocence, not very specifically applied even to the 

darendOn^yol. yii. p. 691. 
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first instigation of the revolt^ are left in that indefinite 
state in which the careless reader may be led to apply 
them to^all subsequent transactions, wliiMi are skil- 
fully, — not to say artfully, — passed over in sKence. 
Now it is certain that the Earl of Glamorgan, a Ca- 
tholic himself, was authorised by Charles,, to negotiate 
with the Catholics in 1645, independently of Ormonde^* 
and with powers, into the nature of which the Lord 
Lieutenant thought himself bound not curiously to 
pry. It is, also, certain that, in the spring of that 
year, Glamorgan concluded a secret treaty with 
the Catholic assembly at Kilkenny, by which, — be*' 
sides the repeal of penalties or disabilities, —al!, the 
churches and Church property in Ireland occupied by 
the Catholics since the revolt, were continued and 
secured to them * ; while they, on their parts, engaged 
to send ten thousand troops to the King’s assistance 
in England. Some correspondence on this subject 
was captured at sea, and some was seized in Ireland ; 
both portions weroi^’mmediatck/ published by the Par- 
liament, which compelled the King to imprison and 
-disavow Glamorgan, f ^Jt is clear that these were 
measures of policy, merely intended to conceal the 
truth J : and the King, if ho was the writer of the 
Ic6n, must have deliberately left on the minds of the 
readers of that book an opinion, of his connection with 

* Birch, Inquiry, p. 68. The K’ g’s warrant, on 12th March 
J645, gives Glamorgan power “ to treat with the Roman Catholidt*** 
upon necessittf, wherein our Lieutenant cannot so u%U be seen'* 
p, 20. 

f Harlcian Miscellany, vol. iv. p. 494/ , 

J See a curious letter published by Leland (Hisfeory df Ire- 
land, book V. chap.^7-)» '"hich elqafly proves that the blindness 
of Ormonde was voluntary, and tJiat h^was oithjjr trusted with 

**ecret. or discovered it ; and that the irnpruonmcntvof Glo- 

md^an was, what th^ parliament called it, “ a colourable com- 
mitment.** Iceland is one of those writers who deserve more 
repBMtion than they enjoy: he is not only an elegant writer, 
but, considering his time and cQ>(ntry, singularly candid, unpre- 
judiced, and independent, , ^ ^ 
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the Irish Catholics, which he knew to be false. On 
the other hyid it is to be observed, that Gauden could 
not have known the secret of the Irish ne^tiations, 
and that lie would naturally avoid a subject of which 
he was ignorant, and confine himself to a general dis- 
avowal 5f tliQ instigation of the revolt. The silence 
of the Icon on this subject, if written by Gauden* 
would be neither more wonderful nor more blnmeable 
than that of Clarendon, who, though he was of neces- 
sity acquainted with the negotiations of Glamorgan, 
docs not sutfer an allusion to the true state of them 
fo escape him, cither in the History, or in that apo- 
logy* for Ormonde’s administration, which ^e (.ills 
•A Short View of the State of Ireland.” Let i^ not 
be said, either by Charles’s mistaken friends, or by 
his undibtinguishing enemies, that he incurs the same 
blame for suffering an omission calculated to deceive 
to remain in the Icdn of Gauden, as if ho Had himself 
written the book. If the manuscript was sent to him 
by Gauden in September 1648, hOi^nay have intended 
to direct ail expHlnatioii of the Irish negotiations to be 
inserted in it ; — he may have finally determined • 
on the immediate publiositidh. ,At all events, it would 
be cruel to require that ho should have critically ex- 
amined, and (lelilxTately weighed, every part of a 
manuscript^ which he could orjjy occasionally snatch a 
moment to read in secret during the last four months 
, qf liis life. •In this troubled and dark period, divided 
between grcjit negotiations, violent removals, and 
preparations for asserting his dignity, — if he could 
not preserve his life, — justice, as much as generosity 
requfre*s that wo should not hold him responsible for a 
negative offence, liOjv^vdr^*mportant,^'n a manuscript 
which ho Imd then«only read. But if he was the 
autho^ non6 of these extenuations have any place : he 
must then have composed the work*sevcral years be- 
fore his death ; he was likely to have frequently ex- 
amined i^; he doubtless rtad it with fresh %ttention, 
after it was restored to him at Hampton Court : and 
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he afterwards added several chapters to it. , On that 
supposition, the fraudulent omission must Ij^ave been a 
contrivaitee “ aforethought,” carried on for yoars^^ per- 
sisted in at the approach of death, and leff, as the 
dying declaration of a pious monarch, in a state cal- 
culated to impose a falsehood upon posterky.* 

• 

• After sketching: the above, we have been convinced, by a 
rcperusal of the note of Mr. Laiiig: on this subject (History of 
Scotland, vol. iii. p. 565.), that if he had employed his great 
abilities as much in unfolding facts as in ascertaining them, no- 
thing could have been written for tlic Icon, or ought to havcf 
been wTitt^n against it, since that decisive note. His mer<t, as 
a critical inquirer into history, an enlightened collector 6f matc-^ 
rials, and a sagacious judge of evidence, has never been surpassed. 
If any man believes the innocence of Queen Mary, after an im- 
partial and dispassionate iierusal of Mr. Laing’s examination of 
her case, the bta\.e of such a maTi*s mind would be a subject 
worthy of injich consideration by a philoso}>hical observer of 
human nature. In spite of his ardent love of liberty, no man 
has yet presumed to charge him with the slightest sacrifice 
of historical integrity t ^ his /.calf I'hat he never perfectly at- 
tained the art of full, clear, and easy nairativc was owing t^* the 
^peculiar stylo of those writer^ who were iiopiilar in his^vouth, 
and may be mentioned os a rezr^ikable instance of the aispro^ 
portion of particular talents* to gendlal vigour oi mind. 
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The Seven United Provinces which established their 
independence made little change in their internal 
institutions. The revolt against Philipp personal 
commands was long carried on under colour of his 
own legal authority, conj<j?ntly e^rcised by his lieu- 
tenant, the Prince of Orange, and by the States, — 
comf^osed of the nobility and^of the deputies of towns, , 
— wlA had before shar^(^ a great portion of it. 
But, being bound to e&ch ott^cr in an , indissoluble 
confederacy, established at Utrecht in 1579, the care 
of their foreign relations and of all their common 
adiiirs wa# intrusted to delegates, sent from each, 
who gradually assumed that name of “ Statcs-General,” 
which had been originally bestowed only on the 
occasional ai$scmblies of the whole States *of all 
the Bolgic provinces. These arrangements, hastily 
adopted in times of confusion, drew no distinct lines 
of dema^ation betweeu the provincial and federal 
autliorities. IIostiiitfLes had been for many years 
carrii^d on l^eforo the authority of Philip was finally 
abrogated ; and after that decisive^ measure the States 
showed considerable disposition to the revival of a 
monarchical power in th% person of an Austrian or 
French pvince, or of the Qu?en of Englland. William L 
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seems about to have been invested with the ancient 
legal character of Earl of Holland ac tlic^Tuoment of 
his murdfer.* He and his successors were ^Stadt- 
holders of the greater provinces, and sometime's of all : 
they exercised in that character a powerful influence 
on the election of the magistrates of townsc; they com- 
nfanded the forces of the confederacy by sea and*'* 
land ; they combined the prerogatives of their ancient 
magistracy with the new powers, the assumption of 
which the necessities of war seemed to justify; and 
they became engaged in constant disputes with the 
great political bodies, whose pretensions to an un-* 
divided sovereignty were as recent and asr Itttle 
defined as their own rights. While Holland formed* 
the main strength of ithe confederacy, the city of 
Arastei'dam ]jredominated in the councils of that 
province. Tlic provincial States of* Holland, and the 
patricians ih the towns from whom their magistrates 
were selected, were the aristocrat ical antagonists of 
the stadtholderian ♦ power, ♦wKich chiefly rested on 
ofiicijil patronage, on military commanfll, on the favour 
'of the populace, and on«tl^e influence of the minor 
provinces in the States*(Tefieml. 

The IIou^c of Nassau stood conspicuous, at the 
dawn of modem history, among the noblest of the 
ruling families of G(*wijanv. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Adolphus of Nassau siicceeded Bodolph of 
Hap^burg in the imperial cr%,vvn, — the highest dig-, 
mty ofithe Christian world. A branch of this ancient 
house had acquired ample possessions in'tlu! Nether- 
lands, together with the principality of Orange in 
Provence; and under Charles V., William of ‘Nassau 
was the most pptent lord t]|jo Burgundian pro- 
vi>u*e8. Educated in the palace c and almost in the 
cfjAmber of the Emjperor, he was nominated ih'the 
earliest years of ntanhood to the government of Hoi- 

* Comnsdntarii^dc Rcpnblica^^it&vicnsi (Lugd. Bat. 1795). 
vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. 
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land% and to tho command of imperial army, by 
that si^acious monarch, who, the memorable 
solcmnity^of abdication, leant upon his .i^dulder as 
the first of his Belgic subjects. The same eminent 
qualities which recommended him to the confidence 
of Charles«aw|keAed the jealousy of Philip, whose 
“•anger, breaking through all the restraints of his 
wonted simulation, burst into furious reproaches 
against^the Prince of Orange as the fomenter of the 
resistance of the Flemings to, the destruction of their 
privileges. Among the three rulers who, perhaps 
•unconsciously, wore stirred up at the same moment 
to pregerve the civil and religious liberties^ of man- 
ohind,. William I. must be owned to have want I the 
brilliant and attractive qualities of Henry IV., and 
to have yielded to Ihe commanding genius of Eliza- 
beth; but his principles were more fnflexible than 
those of the amiable hero, and his mind^was undis- 
turbed by the infirmities and passions which lowered' 
the illustrious queen. • 'Shough^o performed great 
actjpns with weaker moans than theirs, his course 
was ^loro unspotted. Fajth^ul to the King of Spain* 
as 'Jong as the preseryalaon , of the commonwealth 
allowed, he counselled tiio Duchesa of l^rma against 
all the iniquities by which the Netherlands wore lost ; 
but faithfid also to his country, in his dying instruc- 
tions ho enjoined his son to beware of insidious offers 
of- compromise from the Spaniard, to adhere to his 
alliance with France and England, to ob^eyve the 
privileged of the provinces and towns, and to conduct 
himself in all things as became the chief magistrate 
of Ifid fgpublic.f Advancing a century beyond his 
contemporaries in cjvit yisdom, he^ braved the pre- 
judices of«the *Ca8rin}stio clergy, by contending for 

the * loleratithi of Catholics, the chiefs of whdm 

• • 

* £|3^the ancient name of **£tadthouder *’ (lieutenant). KloiV 
Tetim Juf Pub. Belg. p.d64. > • 

f "P*Rgtrades, MSg. in the hands of his youngest son. 

VOL. I. # . N N , M 
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had swom his destruction.* Tlioughtful, of uncon- 
querable spirit, persuasive though taciturn, of simple 
character, ^yet maintaining due dignity an J becoming 
magnificence in his public character, an abW com- 
mander and a wise statesman, he is perhaps the purest 
of those who have risen by arms fipom private station 
to supreme authority, and the greatest of the happy 
few who have enjoyed the glorious fortune of bestow- 
ing liberty upon a people.f The whole struggle of 
this illustrious prince was against foreign oppression. 
Ilis posterity, less happy, were engaged in domestic 
broils, in partaiising from their undefined authority, 
and fronl the ^ery complicated constitution ofJ;he 
commonwealth. ' 

Maurice, the eldest Protestant son of William, sur- 
passed his father in military genius, but fell far short 
of him in that moderation of temper and principle 
which is the most indispensable virtue of the leader 
of a free state. The blood of Barneveldt ^and the 
dungeon of Grotiu'^^Jiavo Ifift* an indelible stain on 
his memory ; nor is it without apparent reason that 
jtlie aristocratical party l^^ive charged him with j^ro- 
jects of usurpation, — natuivi to a family of repulHican 
magistrates allied by bfood to all the kings of Europe, 
and distinguished by many approaches and preten- 
sions to tho kingly power. J Henry Frederick, his 
successor, was tho son 'of William I. by ‘Louise de 
Coligny, — a woman singular ’n her chari^ter as well 
ag in her destiny, who, having seen her father and the'^ 
husband of her youth murdered at the marsacre of 

* Burnet, of His Own Time (Oxford, 1823)''V'ol.'i. p. 

547 ^ 

‘h E\en Strada himself bears one tcsfii^ny to this great man, 
W^h outweighs all his vain rcpioachca “ Nee po|kca mnt^vere 
(Hollandi) qui videbai|^t/vt gloriabantur ab umus hminis conatu, 
coeptisque illi utcmique infelicibue, assnrgcre in dies Hollandicum 
nomen impcnumque/* iStrado, I)c Bello Belgico, dec. ii. lib. v. 

) Du l^nrier, Mcmoiies de^ Hollande, p 293, Yander* 
vynlrt, Troubles des Pays Bas, vql. iii. p. ^7. • 
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St. B^^rtholomew, was doomed to witness the fall of ft 
more illtistrious husband by the hand of an assassin of 
the same faction, and who in her last widowhood won 
the flffcction of William’s children by former wives, 
for her ^ own virtuous son. Having maii^tained the 
fame ef hi[g family in war, ho was happier than his 
’ miore celebrated brother in a domestic administration, 
which was moderate, tolerant, and unsuspected.* lie 
lived t<^ see the final recognition of Dutch independ- 
ence by the treaty of Munste'r, and was succeeded by 
his son, William IL, who, after a short and turbulent 
•rule, died in 1650, leaving his widow, the Princess 
Royal of England, pregnant. • , 

) William III., born on the 14th of November, *650, 
eight days after the death of Jiis father, an orphan, of 
feeble frame, with e«arly indications of disease, .seemed 
to be involved in the cloud of misfortune which then 
covered the deposed and exiled family of •his mother. 
The patricians of the commercial cities, who had 
gathered strength with "thair rapijRy increasing wealth, 
we^e incensed vat the late alta^ of William IL on 
Amsterdam; they were equally emboldened by the. 
establishment of a rejjablic in England, and pre- 
judiced, not without reason, against the Stuart family, 
whose absurd principle of the divine right of kings 
had always disposed James L to regard the Dutch as 
no better than successful rebels f, and had led his son, 
111 1631, a. period of profound peace and professed 
Triendship, to conclude a secret treaty with Spain fqr 
the parti^ioif of the republic, in which England waq 
to be rewarded for her treachery and rapine by the 
sovereignty of Zealand.* They found no difficulty in 
persuading the States tto assume all the authority 
hitherto e:|erciscd the* stadtholdSr, without fixing 
— . • 

• D’Estradcs, Lettres (Loud. 1743), yqj. i. p. 65. 
f “ In his table discourse be i)ronouuccd the Dutch to bo 
rebels, and condemned their cause, and said that Ostond beh^i^ed 
to the archduke.” Carte, His%y of England, vol. iii. p. 71 4. 
t Clarctulou, StatewPapers, vol. i. p. 49., aud vol. ii.*app. xxvii. 

NN 2 
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any period for conferring on the infant prince those 
dignities which had been enjoyed by three generations 
of his faorily. At the peace of 1654, tmi states of 
Holland bound themselves by a secret article, '^Slded 
with no grpat reluctance to the demands of Cromwell, 
never to choose the Prince of Orange to bOftheiir stadt- 
holder, nor to consent to his being appointed captain-^ ’ 
general of the forces of the confederacy; — a separate 
stipulation, at variance with the spirit of the union of 
Utrecht, and disrespectful to the judgment, if^ not in- 
jurious to the rights, of the weaker confederates.* 
After the restoration this engagement lost its power. * 
But when the Prince of Orange had nearly reached 
years of discretion, and the brilliant operations of a, 
military campaign against England had given new 
vigour to the republican adminibtration, John do Witt, 
who, under tiie modest title of “Pensionary” of 
Holland, had long directed the affairs of the confe- 
deracy with a success and reputation due to his 
matcliless honesty ^nd priide^ico, prevailed on the 
States of that province to pass a “ Perpetual Edict 
J’or the Maintenanc(* of /Aberty.” By this law fhey 
abolished the stadtluddership^ in their own province, 
and agreed «to take effectual means to obtain from 
their confederates edicts excluding all those who 
might be captain-genei;?ils from the stadtholdership of 
any of the provinces, — ^^inding thcmbclves and their 
successors by oath to observe i icse i)rovisU)ns, and inf^- 
ppsing th(» like oath on all who might be appointed td 
the chief command by land or sea. I GuUderland, 
Utrecht, and Ovcrysscll acceded. Friesland and 

* • 4 

t 

* Crolnwcll was prevailed up^ n !o content liimsclf witli this 
sw'yatc stipiiliition, 'ery imperfect in tohf, hut whicji the strength 
of Ae ruling province rendered in substance suFic;tcnt White* 
lost, Memorials, 12th^‘ir, 1684 

August, 1667. The immediate occasion of this edict 
||M9 to ha\e been a conspiracy, for which one Huat, a spy em* 
lyed by Lord Arlington, was %kecatcd. llistoire de J. B. Be 
Itt (Utrecht, 1709), liv. iL cha]^. 2, ^ *’ 
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iringen, ^ then goyernod by a stadtholder of another 
branch of J;he family of Nassau, were co;isidered as not 
imn^diately interested in the question. ZeSand alone, 
devoterf to the House of Orange, resisted the separa- 
tion of the supreme military and civil offices. On this 
jTootin^ DeiVV'itt professed his readiness to confer the 
office of captain-general on the prince, as soon as he 
should be of fit ago. He was allowed meanwhile to 
take Ilk seat in the Council of State, and took an 
oath to observe the Perpetual Edict. His opponents 
struggled to retard his military appointment, to shorten 
Its duration, and to limit its powers. His partibans, 
on fho»oth('r hand, supported by England, and led by 
* Amelia of Sol ms, the widow of Prince Henr},— a 
woman of extraordinary abiliiy, who had trained the 
young iirincc with parental tend(*rncbs,; — seize'd every 
opportujiity of jiressing forward his nomination, and 
of preparing the way for the enlargement of his 
authority. % 

This contest might liaC^e beei4i<longer protracted, if 
thctgconspiracy bf Louis and Charles, and the occupa- 
tion lit the greater part of ttie country by the former,* 
had not brought undoscfvdd roproaeli on the adminis- 
tration of De Witt. Fear and distrust became univer- 
sal ; every man suspected his neighbour ; accusations 
were heard with greedy crcc^ulity ; misfortunes were 
imputed to treachery ; and the multitude cried aloud 
for victims. • The corporate officers of the great towns, 
originally clmsen by the burghers, had, on ^be usual 
plea of avoiding tumult, obtained the right of filling 
up all vacancies in their own number. They thus 
strehgllicned their power, but destroyed their security. 
No longer connect^<lwlth the peopk by election, the 
aristocr^tioal families received no fresh infusion of 
strength, alhd had no hold on tlm attachment of the 
community; though they still formed, indeed, the 
bettor part of the people. They had raised the fisher- 
men of a^few marshy distActs to be one of th® greatest 
nations of Europe^; but the misfortunes of a momen't 
• • . Nil 3 
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banished the remembrance of their serrices^ Their 
grave and harsh virtues were more unpopular than so 
many vices; while the needs and disasters of war 
served to heighten the plebeian clamour, and to 
strengthen the military power, which together formed 
tl^ combined force of the stadtholderian^ party. It^ 
was then in vain that the republicans endeavoured to 
sjitisfy that party, and to gain over the King of 
England, by the nomination of the Prince of Orange 
to be captain-general ; Charles was engaged in deeper 
designs. The progress of the French arms still farther 
exasperated the poj^ulaco, and the republicans incurred 
the reproach of treachery by a disposition — perhaps 
carried to excess — to negotiate with Louis XIV. at a* 
moment when all negotiution wore the ai>pearance of 
submission. J^o it had formerly happened : — Barne- 
veldt was friendly to p(*ace with Spain, when Maurice 
saw no safety but in arras. Men equally wise and 
honest may differ on the ditticult and constantly 
varying question, whither uficdmpromising resistance, 
or a reservation of aeti\e effort for a Aiore favourjible 
Reason, be the best mode 6f dealing with a formirlablo 
conqueror. Though the 'vJ'ar* policy of Demosthenes 
terminated in the destruction of Athens, wo dare not 
affirm that the pacific system of Phocion would ha\e 
eaved it. In the contest^of Maurice with Bameveldt, 
and of De Witt with the adlu^nmts of the House of 
Orange, both parties had an interest distinct from, 
that of «the commonwealth ; for the influence of the 
States grew in peace, and the authority of the captain- 
general was strengthened by war. The populace how 
revolted against their magistrates in all tht to^ns, 
and^he States of Holland compelled to repeal 
tlK^dict which they called P6rpetual,V to release 
themselves and all Jlio officers from the bath which 
they had taken to ohsi'rve it, and to confer, on tho 4th 
of uuly 1672, on the prince the office of stadtholder, •— 
Aich, than only elective fca^ life, was, after two yemifl 
more, made hereditary to his descendants. 
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* The commotions which accompanied this revolution 
were 8t(ii^d by the murder of John and Cornelius De 
Witt ^ a crime perpetrated with such brUfSil ferocity, 
and encountered with such heroic serenity, that it may 
almost seem to be doubtful whether the glory of having 
^ ^roducJfed sisch pure sufferers may not in some degree 
console a country for having given birth to assassihs 
so atrocious. These excesses are singularly at vari- 
ance with the calm and orderly character of the Ddtch, 
— than whom perhaps no free state has, in proportion 
to its magnitude, contributed more amply to the 
Amendment of mankind by examples of public virtue. 
Tho Srinco of Orange, thus hurried to the’* supreme 
•authority at the age of twenty-two, was ignora^ii of 
these crimes, and avowed h;s abhorrence of them. 
They were perpeti*ated more than a month after his 
highest advancement, when they could produce no 
effect but that of bringing odium upon hib'party. But 
it must be for ever deplored that the extreme danger 
of his position should h9,V49preye\^ed him from puni&h- 
ing^he offencc^of his partisans, till it seemed ibo late 
to vij^lato that species of tacit amnesty which time* 
insensibly establishes. Jt Wou\jl bu impossible over to 
excusb this unhappy impunity, if we dM not call to 
mind that Louis XIV. was at Utrecht ; that it was 
the populace of the Hague that had imbrued their 
hands in the blood of the t>e Witts ; and that the 
magistrates laf Amsterdam might be disposed to avenge 
on their country the cause of their virtuous, chie&. 
HencefoiVafd William directed the counsels ahd arms 
of Holland, gradually forming and leading a con- 
fedei*aby#to set bounds to the ambition of Louis XIV., 
and became, by his abiKtjps and disjj^ositions, as much 
as his iy)sition, tlie second person in Europe^ 

possesS unsuspected descriptions of his charac* 
ter from observers of more than oranary sagacity, who 
had an interest in watching its development b^ore it 
was surrounded by the dalcling illusions of gpwer 
fame. .Among t^ most •valuable of these witnessee 
. * • N N 4 
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weij? some of the dubjh&t^ and servaiits of Louis XIV. 
Af ftc age of eighteen the Pcince’s good sensi, know- 
ledge of 8{£airs, and seasonable concealmSit his 
thoughts, attracted the attention of Gourville; a^man 
of experiei^ce and discernment. St. Evremond, though 
himself distinguished chiefly by vivacity ^ind accom- 
plishments, saw the superiority of William’s powers* 
through his silence and coldness. After long intimacy 
Sir William Temple describes his great endowments and 
excellent qualities, his — then almost singular — com- 
bination of “charity and religious zeal,” “his desire 
— rare in every age — to grow great ratlier by the* 
service than the servitude of his country ;”ir- lan- 
guage so manifestly considerate, discriminating, and* 
imexaggeratcd, as to b^ar oh it the inimitable stamp 
of truth, in addition to tlie weight which it derives 
from the probity of the wrihT. But there is no tes- 
timony so Important as that of Charles IL, who, in 
the early part of his reign, had been desirous of gain- 
ing an ascendant in fTollanchb;^ the restoration of the 
House of Orange, and of subverting the governnjpnt 
•of De Witt, whom lie nwej* forgave for his sh^e in 
the treaty with the Eqgli«4i fiepiiblic. Some retro- 
spect is necessary, to explain the experiment by which 
that monarch both ascertained and made known the 
ruling principles of life nei>hew’s mind. , 

The mean negotiations about tlie sale of Dunkirk 
first betrayed to Louis XIV. the pas&ioiv- of Charles 
for French money. The latter had, at the same time,* 
offered io aid Louis in the conquest of Flahders, on 
condition of receiving French succirur against *tho 
revolt of his own subjects*, and had strongly 'ex- 
pressed his dcsir^ of an o^t^Sivo and defensive alli- 
to Ruvigni, one of the most estimable of that 
odouiurch^s agen4.| But the most pernicioiis of Cha!Ples’s 

D*E6tra<ics, vol. v. p. 450. 

* f 'Memoiro de Ruvigni au Boi. Dalrymple, Memoirs of 
BHt®in« &c. vol. ii. p. ll.«D’Estrades, vol. v., 20Ch DeO. 

ISdi Dec. 1664. , < 
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vices, never bridled by any Tvere ofljen |]^|^* 

gated hf the minor vices of indolence and iires^- 
tion. ,Ev^n the love of pleasure ivhicbt^made him 
nee^ And rapacious, unfitted him for undertakings 
full of toil and peril. Projects for circumventing each 
other in Holland, which Charles aimed at influencing 

• •through the House of Grange, and Louis hoped to 
master through the Republican party, ret^ded their 
secret advances to an entire union. De nitt was 
compelled to consent to some aggrandisement of 
France, rather than expose his country to a war with- 

•out the co-operation of the King of England, who 
was ijjady to betray a hated ally. The fijftat Dutch 

• war appears to have arisen from the passions o^ both 
nations, and their pride of maritime supremacy, — 
employed as instruments by Charles wherewith to 
obtain booty at sea, and supply from hid parliament,-— 
and by Louis wlierewitli to seize the Spanish Nether- 
lands. At the peace of Breda (July 1667), the Court 
of England seemed foF a^oment to have changed its 
pojjicy, by the aonclusion of the triple Alliance, which 
presgribed some limits to the ambition of France, — a 
system which De Witt^ S,^ soon as he met so honest a 
negotiator as Sir William Temple, joyfully hastened 
to embrace. 

Templ(^ was, however, duped by his master. It is 
probable that the Tiiple Allfanco was the result of a 
fradulent project, suggested originally by Gourville to 
*ruin Do Witt, by embroiling him irrcconcilalj^ly wj^h 
Franco.* Charles made haste to disavow the inten- 
tions professcdjn itf ; and a negotiation with France 
waiB ijiljinediately opened, partly by the personal inter- 
course of diaries witJi ^the French ministers at^his 
court, but; chiefly JiTirough his sistSr, the Duchess of 
. • 

♦ Memoires de Gourville (Paris, V24}, vol. ii pp. 14 — 18. 
160. 

t Charles II. to the Duchess of Orleans, 13th Jan. 1668. Dal- 
rymide, vol. ii. p. 5. [TheVd 6t>lc is used tluoughout tbMe 
refereneds.— Ed.] • . 
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Orleans,^ — an amiable princess, probably the only per- 
son whom he ever loved. This correspoudencfe, which 
was conceated from those of his ministers Vhg were 
not either Catholics or well affected to the Catholic 
religion, lingered on till May 1670, when (on the 
22d) a secret treaty was concluded under^cover of a 
visit made by the duchess to her brother,* * 

♦ It was signed by Lords Arlington and Arundel, Sir^Thomas 
Cliiford, and Sir llichard Scaling, on tiic part of England, and 
by Colbert dc Croissy, the brother of the celebrated financier, on 
tlie part of France. R(5&c, Observations on Fox*s History, p. 61. ^ 
Summary collated with the original, in the hands of the present 
Lord CIifFol*d. The draft of the same treaty, sent to Pi'litf by 
Arundel, does not materially differ. Dalrymplo, vol. i. p. 44. • 
“ The Life of James II. (vol. i. pp. 440 — 450.) agrees, in most 
circumstances, with these cdpies of the treaties, and with the 
correspondence. .There is one important variation. In the 
treaty it is stipulated tliat ClrarlesN measures in favour of the 
Catholic rcligfbn shordd precede the A\ur against Holland, ac- 
cording to the plan which he had always supported. ‘ The Life * 
says, that the resolution wps taker) at Dover to begin with the 
war against Holland, an** the despatch of Cojjrcrt from Dover, 
20th May (Dalrymple, vol. ii. p. 57.), almost justifies the stftte- 
ftiont, which may refer to a verB.il acquiescence of Charlesf pro- 
bably deemed sufficient in these tlLavdestine transactions, where 
that prince deshred nothing but such assurances as satisfy gen- 
tlemen in private life. It is true that the narrative of the Life 
is not hero sup])orted by the.se quotations from the king’s original ’ 
Memoirs on which the credit /•>f the compilation essentially de- 
pends. But as in the eighteen year 1G60 — 1678, which exhibit 
no such quotations, there arc internal proofs that sOmc passages, ^ 
at Jeast, the Life are taken from the Memoirs, the absence of 
quotation does not derogate so much from the credit di this part 
of the work as it would from that of any other.” See Edinburgh 
Beview, vol. xxvi. pp. 402 — 430. This treat/ has been, b«cj to 
the chfKTgc of the Cabinet called the “ Cabal,” nnjufl^Iy ; for, 
of the five members o^that admiiu^trikion, two only, Clifford and# 
Afqfigton, were privy to the designs of tlys king tu)d the Duke 
of York. Ashley*aod Lauderdale were too zc£d(Ais<»rrotestR»nts 
to be trusted with it. B'l^’hiugham (whatever might be his in- 
dffif^^^euce in religion) had too much levity to be trusted wn'th 
sn^ eecrets; but ho was so penetrating that it was thought pru- 
djW to diVe^^ his attention from g(e real negotiation, by engag- 

hhn in negotiating a simulated, treaty, ir which the articles 
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The essential stipulations of this unparalleled com- 
pact were three: that Louis should advance monejr to 
Charl^ to enable him the more safely ^o execute 
what is called “ a declaration of his adherence to the 
Catholic religion,” and should support him with men 
^ and^ mdney,iif that measure should be resisted by his 
subjects ; that both powers should join their anfls 
against Holland, the islands of Walcheren and Cad- 
sand being allotted to England as her share of the 
prey (which clearly left the other territories of the 
Republic at the disposal of Louis) ; and that England 
Should aid Louis in any new pretensions to the crown 
of l^ain, or, in other and plainer language, erihblo him, 
•on the very probable event of Charles IL of iL^pain 
dying without issue*, to iiicojporate with a monarchy, 
already the greatest in Europe, the long-coveted in- 
heritance of the House of Burgundy, and the two vast 
peninsulas of Italy and Spain. The strength of Louis 
would thus have been doubled at one blow, and all 
limitations to his fartAei* progj^^ss on the Continent 
must have bceAi left to his own moderation. It is 
hard^o imagine what sIk^uU have hindered him from* 
rendering his monarchy Universal over the civilised 
world. The port of Ostend, the island* of Minorca, 
and the permission to conquer Spanisli Arnica, with 
a very vague promise of assistance of France, were 
assigned to England as the wages of her share of this 
i^onspiraey against mankind. The fearful stipulations 
for rendering the King of England indepeiylent pf 
Parliament ty a secret supply of foreign mohey, and 
for*putting intc^is hands a foreign military force, to 
be dm*p1!eyed against his subjects, were, indeed, to take 
.effect, only in case of i^e^ avowal o^his reconciliation 

with the Church q £ Rome. But as he himself con- 

• • 

favourable to the Catholic religion wen^iefl; out. On the other 
hahd. Lord Arundel and Sir Richard Sealing, Catholics not of 
the ** Cabal,** were negotiators. 

* Charles IL, king of Sps&, was then a feeble diseased 
child of jDune years oM. 
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sidered a rc-establishment of that Church as essential 
to the consolidation of his authority,— which the 
mere avowal of his religion would ratlier liaVQ weak- 
ened, and the bare toleration of it could litflo,Sf at 
all, have promoted ; as he confessedly meditated mea- 
sures for quieting the alarms of the possessors of 
Church lands, whom the simple letter of the ti’eaty 
could not have much disturbed; as he proposed a 
treaty with the pope, to obtain the cup for tjle laity, 
and the mass in English, — concessions which are 
scarcely intelligible without the supposition that the 
Church of Rome was to be established; as he con- 
cealed tWs article from Shaftesbury, who mus^ kave 
known his religion, and was then friendly to a toler-* 
ation of it ; and as other articles were framed for the 
destruction of the only powerful Protestant state on 
the Continent,' there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the real object of this atrocious compact, however 
disguised under the smooth and crafty language of 
diplomacy, was the ^rcible tinlposition of a hated re- 
ligion upon the British nation, and^that the qpn- 
«spirators foresaw a nation^il resistance, which myst bo 
stifled or quelled by a foreign^rmy.* It was evident 
that the most tyrannical measures would have been 
necessarjjP for the accomplishment of such purposes, 
and that the transfer bf all civil, military,^ and eccle- 
siastical power to the mbmbe^s of a communion who 
had no barrier against public hatred but»the throne^ 
must lyive tended to render the power of Charles 
absoluti^ and must have aiforded him tile fnost pro- 
bable means of effectually promoting/the plans of *^1118 
ally for the subjugation of Europe.^ If theCfbrfrign 
and domestic objects of t^ia^ treaty be considered, 

JL • ' 

♦ Daliymplc, voL ii. p.84. 

t It is but just to that Bumet calls it only the ** tole^ 

raihn of popery,” vol. i. p. 522. He had seen only Primi’s his- 
and he seems to speak ot the negotiation carried on through 
Buddnghayi, from whodi vre kafiw that the full extent of tne 
pum was concealed. , i ' ‘ 




together with the means by which they were to have 
b^en acoomplis!|||d, and the dire consequences which 
must have flow^ from their attainment, it^'seems pro- 
babldthat so much falsehood, treachery^ and mercenaiy 
meanness were never before combined, in the decent 
formali};ies of a solemn compact between sovereign^ 
• with such •premeditated bloodshed and unbridfed 
cruelty. The only semblance of virtue in the dark 
plot was the anxiety shown to conceal it ; which, how- 
ever, a]t>se more from the fears than the shame of the 
conspirators. In spite of all their precautions it 
transpired : the secret was extorted from Turenne, in 
a mpment of weakness, by a young mistreis.* * * § He 
^Iso disclosed some of the correspondence to P Ifen- 
dorf, the Swedish minister at Paris, to detach the 
Swedes from the Triple Alliance t; and it was made 
known by that minister, as well as by.De Grbot, the 
Dutch ambassador at Paris, to Do Wit^, who had 
never ceased to distrust the sincerity of the Stuarts 
towards Holland4 Tlq3 suspicions of Temple himself 
had been early^awakencdT; and%e seems to have in 
sonfb measure played the part of a willing dupe, in 
the Iftpe of entangling liig fnastcr in honest alliances.* 
The substance of the secret tieaty was tjio subject of 
general conversation at the Court of England at the 
time of Puffendorf’s discovery. § A pamphlet pub- 
lished, or ht least printeti, in 1673, intelligibly hints 
at its existence “ about four years before.” || Not lopg 
after, Louis *XIV., in a moment of dissatisfaction with 
Charles JI.,» permitted or commanded ^ the , Abbate 


* ilawtoy, Histoiro de Turenne (Paris, 1735), vol. i. p. 429. 

J Sir W . Temple to Sir Qrlando Bridgman, 24th April, 1 669. 

: De Witt ohser\cd4cp Temple, e\en in die days of the Triple 
i^ce, — chang® of councils in Pmgland would be our 
ruin. Since •the reign of P.lu!abcth there has been such a fluc- 
tuation in the Englibh councils, that it^ flas been impossible to 
concert measures .with them for two years.” 

§ Pepys’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p^^ 336. ^ 

II Englend's Appeal from th^Private^hbol at Whitehall. 

• • 
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Primi to print a History of the Dutch War at Paris, 
which derived credit from being so^ suppressed at 
the instancy of the English minister, and which gave 
an almost verbally exact summary of the* secret 
treaty, with respect to three of its objects, — the 
partition of Holland, the re-establishment of tjio Ca- 
tholic religion in the British Islands, and^ho absolute 
authority of the king.*^ The project for the dis- 
memberment of Holland, adopted by Charles 1. in 
1631, appears to have been entertained by Ms eldes^ 
son till the last years of his reign.f 

As one of the articles of the secret treaty had pro» 
vidcd a petty sovereignty for the Prince of Orjinge 
out of the ruins of his country, Charles tobk the, 
opportunity of his nephew's visit to England, in Oc- 
'* tober 1670, to sound him on a project which was thus 
baited tor his concurrence. “ All the Protestants,” 
said the *IQng, “ are a factious body, broken among 
themselves since they have been broken from the main 
stock. Look into these tliinffs better ; do not be misled 
by your Dutch blocklicjwis.” J The Kjng immediately 
imparted the failure of this attempt to the French ^m- 
Tbassador : “ I am satisiiecf ith the prince's abfiities, 
but I find hipi too zealous a Dutchman and a Arotest- 
ant to be trusted with the secret.” § But enough had 
escaped to disclose to thb sagacious youth the purposes 
of his uncle, and to throw a strong light on the motives 
of, all his subsequent measures. The ii^clination of 
Charles towards the Church of Rome could never have 
renderCll a igan so regardless of religion solicitous for 
a conversion, if he had not considered^t as subservient 
to projects for the civil establishmcnc of that Chivch, 
— which, as it could subsist c^ly by his favour, must 
liav f been the instrument of^his absolute power, As- 

♦ State Tiials in the reign of Wm. III. (Lond*. f705), Introd. 

p. 10. 

f Preston Papcis, in the possession of Sir James Graham of 
Netherby ^ c 

t Bumeti vol. i p. 475. * § Dalr^pnplc, vol. p. 70. ' 
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tonished as William was by the discovery, he had the 
fortitude^ during the life of Charles, to conceal it from 
all but ou“, or, at most, two friends. It was reserved 
for l%tsi; times to discover that Charles had the incou'* 
coivable baseness to propose the detention of his 
nephew in England, where the temptation of a sove- 
^ r('ignty, bciAg aided by the prospect of the recovery pf 
his freedom, miglit act more powerfully on his mind ; 
and that this proposal was refused by Louis, either 
from magnanimity, or from regard to decency, or, per- 
haps, from reluctance to trust his ally with the sole 
disposal of so important a prisoner. 

Though — to return, — in 1672 the French jinny had 
advffn(Xid into the heart of Holland, the fortitu j of 
\hc prince was unshaken. Louis offered to make him 
sovereign of the rc||ains of.fthe country, under the 
protection of France and England* ; but at that mo- 
ment of extreme peril, he answered with ibis usual 
calmness, never will betray a trust, nor sell the 
liberties of my country, which my ancestors have so 
long defended.’' All aroilVid liiAi despaired. One of 
his vpTj few corifulential friends, after having long ex- 
postulated witli him on h’ls fruitle'^s obstinacy, at 
length asked him if he had considered how and wliere 
he should live after Holland was lost ? ‘‘I have 
thought of that,” lie replied; “ T am resolved to live 
on the lands I have left in Germany. I had rather 
pass my life in hunting there, than sell my country or 
my liberty to France at any price.” f Buckingham 
and Ailiivjtoji were sent from England to try lyhethor, 
beset by peril, the lure of sovereignty might not 
sedtt*ce, l^im. The former often said, ‘‘ Do you not see 
that ‘the Country is lost ?” The answer of the prince 
to the profligate bufgiou spoke the saaio unmoved reso- 
iutiou witli«t{^at which he had made to Zulestein or 

* Dalrymple, vol. li. p. 79. ' 

f Temple, Woiks (Loud. 1721), vol. i. p. 381. This friend"'** 
was probably his uncle Zulcstf^in, for the conversation passed 
before his jnUmacy with BcntinA. * • 
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Fagel ; but it naturally roso a few degrees towards 
animation : — “I see it is in great danger, btit there is 
a sure way^nf never seeing it lost ; and that ii^ to die 
in the last ditch.”* The perfect simplicity idfnthese 
deblarations may authorise us to rank them among the 
most genuine specimens of true magnanimity, perhaps 
the history of the world does not hold out*’a better ex'* 
ample, how high above the reach of fortune the pure 
principle of obedience to the dictates of conscience, un- 
alloyed by interest^ passion, or ostentation, <fan rai^ 
the ihind of a virtuous man. To set such an example 
is an unspeakably more signal service to mankind 
than allpthc outward benefits which flow to }hem 
from the most successful virtue. It is a principle in-, 
'dependent of events, and one that burns most bnghtly 
in adversity, — the only agent, ||erha]:»3, of sufficient 
power to call firth the native greatness of soul which 
lay hid u&d,er the cold and unattractive deportment of 
the Prince of Orange. 

His present situation was .calculated to ascertain 
whether his actions Vould corresponej. with his decla- 
rations. Beyond the important country extenhing 
‘from Amsterdam to Rotti^r/kim, — a district of^about 
fOTty miles ip length, the nart*ow seat of ihe^govern- 
ment, wealth, and force of the commonwealth, which 
had been preserved from invasion by tho bold expe- 
dient of inundation, and out of whicli th^ cities and 
fortresses arouse like islands, — little remained of the 
republican territory except the fortress of Maestricht; 
the maf^hy inlands of Zealand, and the sccleided pro- 
vince of Friesland. A French army o^ a hundred, and 
ten thousand men, encouraged by"iho presence of 
Louis, and commanded b^ CqndcS and Turenne, had 
thjr head-quartew at Utrec^it, witliin twenty miles of 
Amsterdam, and impatiently looked for'vfard t^< the 
ipoiueht when the vv* shouhl foi*m a road to tho spoils 
'0^ capital of tho commercial world. On the 

* Burnet, vftl. i. p. 509, 

. * it 
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other side, the hostile flag of England was seen from 
the coast! ^ The Prince of Orange, a sickly youth of 
twen^itwo, without fame or experience, had to con- 
tend against such enemies at the head of a new govern- 
ment, a divided people, and of a little army of 
twenty thousifind men, — either raw recruits or foreign 
'’mercenaries, — whom the exclusively maritime policy 
of the late administration had left without officers of 
skill or liame. His immortal ancestor, when he founded 
the republic about a century before, saw at the lowest 
ebb of his fortune the hojie of aid from England and 
Prance ; far darker were the prospects of WilHam ITL 
The degenerate successor of Elizabeth, abusing o as- 
cendant of a parental relation, sought to tempt him to 
become a traitor to his coun^try for a share in her 
spoils. The successor of Henry IV. offered him only 
the choice of being bribcnl or crushed. Such was 
their fear of Franco, that the Court of Sphiii did not 
dare to aid him, though their only hope was from his 
success. The German branch pf^ho House of Austria 
was^hen entangled in a secret treaty with Louis, by 
whichdhe Low Countries ceded to him, on condi- ' 
tiou of hitt guaranteeing^o the Fmperor the reversion 
of the Spanish monarchy on the death of Charles IL 
without issue. No great statesman, no illustrious com- 
mander but#Montecucculi, no able prince but the great 
Elector of lirandeiiburgh, was to be found among the 
avowed friends or even secret well-wishers of William. 
The territ^jriq^ of Cologne and Liege, whiph presented 
all the means of military intercourse between the 
Frenl-h and Dutclidi'onticu's, were ruled by the creatures 
of Louis, The final destruction of a rebellious and here- 
tical confederacy wi^j/ofetpld with g^'cat, but not ap- 
parently unreasonable, . confidence by the zealots of 
absolute authority in Church and JStato ; and the in- 
habitants of Holland began s(^riou^y to entertain tho 
heroic project of abandoning an enslaved country, and 
transporting tlio commoiiwmlth to their dominions in 
the Indian Islands.* • 

VOL. I. • o o 
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At this awful moment fortune seemed to pause. 
The unwieldy magnificence of a royal retinue encum- 
bered the Advance of the French armyl Though 
masters of Nixerden, which was esteemed the buiwark 
of Amsterdam, tliey were too late to hinder the open- 
ing of the sluices at Murden, which drowfiod the 
country to the gates of that city. Louis, more in- 
toxicated with triumph than intent on conquest, lost 
in surveying the honours of victory the time which 
should have been spent in seizing its fruits. Impatient 
of so long an interruption of his pleasures, he hastened 
to display at Versailles tlie trophies of a campaign (ft* 
two months, in which the conquest of three provinces, 
the capture of fifty fortified j)laccs and of 24,000 pri* 
soners, were ascribed tp him by his flatterers. The 
cumbrous and tedious formalities of the Dutch consti- 
tution enableil the stadthohhT to gain some time 
without suspicion. Ev(*n the perfidious embassy of 
Buckingham and Arlington contributed somewhat to 
prolong negotiations^ lie tanhsed them for a moment 
by appearing to examine the treaties they had bro^ight 
' from London, by which <Fi;ance was to gain ^11 the 
fortresses which conpnaifilet^ tlie country, leaving 
Zealand to England, and the rest of the country as a 
principality to hiinselfi* Submission seemed inevitable 
and speedy: still the inundation rendered military 
movements inconvenient and perhaps hazardous ; and 
the prince thus obtained a little leisure for the execq,- 
tton ofejiis measures. The people, unable jto believe 
the baseness of the Court of London, were animated by 
the appearance of the ministers who>e&me to seal their 
ruin: the government, surrounded by the waWrsI^ had 
ti’ye to negotiate«^t Madric^ Vieppa, and Be;rlin. The 

. • « 

* The official despatches of these ambossadoVs^'are contained 
in a MS. volume, prcjfiably the property of Sir W. Trumbull, 
now in the hands of his descendant, tlic Marquis of Downshire. 
These despatches show that the prorst surmises circulated at the 
time, of ths puiposes of this embassy, were scarcely so bad as the 
trutiL * * *4 
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Marquis^ de Monterey, governor of the Catholic 
Netherlamls, without instructions from ^le Escurial, 
had boldness to throw troops into the important 
fortresses of Dutch Brabant, — Breda, Bergen-op- 
Zoom,«and Bois-le-Duc, — under pretence of a virtual 
, guararftce otf that territory by Spain. ^ 

In England, the continuance of prorogations — 
relieving the king from parliamentary opposition, but 
depriving him of sufficient supply — had driven him 
to resources alike inadequate and infamous *, and had 
foreboded that general indignation which, after the 
combined fleets of England and France ^ad been 
worsted by the marine of Holland f alone, at the very 
•moment when the remnant of the Kepublic seemed 
about to be swallowed up, compelled him to desist 
from the open prosecution of the odious conspiracy 
against' her.J The Emperor Leopold, routed to a just 
sense of the imminent danger of Europe, also con- 
cluded a defensive alliapce with the States-General § ; 
as did the Germanic boefy gen<srally, including Fre- 
derick, William* of Brandenburgh, called the “Great 
Elector.” 

Turenne had been nffcanwhile compelled to march 
from the Dutch territory to observe, and, in case of 
need, to oppose, the Austrian and Brandenburgh 
troops ; and the young priqpe ceased to incur the 
risk and to enjoy the glory of being opposed to 
diat great commander, who was the grandson of 
William ||„ and had been trained to arn^jf und^ 
Maurice, The winter of 1672 was unusually late 

and" sborli* As 'noon as the ice seemed sufficiently 

• • 

• 

♦ Shuttiitg up of the«?xchc(fbcr, Jan. 2.fl672. 

f «Qattle of $outhw(3d Hay, 2Sth and 29th May 1672. In 
these memorable actions even the biographer of James II. in 
eflect acknowledges that De Ruyter had the advantage. Life, m 
vol. i. pp. 457—476. 

} Peace concluded at WestiNjpstcr, Feb. 19th, 1674. 

§ 25th July 1672., Jk • ‘ 

11 By £lizabctb of Nassau, duchess of Bouillon. 

* * 00 2 . . 
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solid, Luxemburgb, who was left in cominand at 
Utrecht, advanced, in the hope of sui prising the 
Hague, when a providential tliaw obliged .fcipi to 
retire. His operations wore limited to the destruction 
of two petty towns ; and it seems doubtful wiiether 
he did not owe his own escape to the irresolution on 
treachery of a Dutch officer intrusted with a post 
which commanded the line of retreat. At the 
perilous moment of Luxemburgh’s advance, took 
place William’s long march through Brabant to the 
attack of Charleroi — undertaken probably more witl^ 
a view qf raising the drooping spirits of his troops 
than in the hope of ultimate success. The dldivcr-^ 
anco of Holland in 1672 was the most signal triumph 
of a free people over »mighty invaders, since the 
defeat of Xerx^es. 

In the ensuing year, William’s offensive operations 
had more outward and lasting consequences. Having 
deceived Luxemburgh, he ^ rQ<'overcd Naerden, and 
shortly hazarding andJier considerable^march beyond 
^the frontier, he captured the city of Bonn, and thus 
compelled Turenne to prqWde fpr the safety 6f his 
army by reiprossing the Rhine. The Spanish go- 
vernor of the Low Countries then declared war against 
France, and Louis was compelled to recall his troops 
from Holland. Europe tnow rose on all sifles against 
the monarch who not many months before, appeared to 
be her undisputed lord. So mighty were tlie effects 
of a gallant stand by a small people, undeii an inex- 
perienced chief, without a council qv minister. but 
the pensionary Fagel — the pupil arfS adherer t of De 
Witt, who, ac tiiated by the tjpue spirit of Iiis great 
master, continued* faithful!/ to S<«*ve his country, in 
spit*/ of the saddest exnm'ples of the ingratitude ojP his 
countiymon. In tbo six years of war which followed, 
the prince commanded in three battles against the 
greatest generals of France. At Senef*, it was a 

f ‘ 


llth August 1074. 
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sufficient honour that he was not defeated by Conde ; 
and that the veteran declared, on reviewing the events 
of tlie dHy, — “ The young prince has al^own all the 
quaMties of tlie most experienced commander, except 
that he exposed liis own person too much.” He was 
defealid without dishonour at Cassel*, by Luxem- 
•burgh, under the nominal command of the Duke.of 
Orleans. He gained an advantage over the same 
great general, after an obstinate and bloody action, at 
St. OAis, iw^ar Mons. This last proceeding was of 
more doubtful morality than any other of his military 
•life, the battle being fought four days after the signa- 
ture of a separate treaty of peace by the Dqtcli pleni- 
potentiaries at Nimeguen.f It was not, ind(‘ed, a 
breach of faith, for there was no armistice, >ud the 
ratifications were not executed. It is uncertain, ev^en 
whether he had information of what» had passed at 
Nimeguen ; tlicj official despatches frouv the States- 
Gen(*ral reaching liim only the next morning. The 
treaty had been suddsnjy and unexpectedly brought 
to^a favourable conclusion by^tho French ministers: 
and^tho prince, who condemned it as alike offensive 
to good faith and soun<P policy, had reasonable hope's 
of obtaining a victory, which, ff gained Ijefore the final 
signature, might have determined the fluctuating 
counsels of the States to the side of vigour and honour. 
The morality of soldiers, ew?n in our own age, is not 
severe in requiring proof of the necessity of bloodshed, 
if the combat be fair, the event brilliant, and, more 
particuUrriJr, if the commander freely expo&eS his <fvvn 
life, llis gaUant enemies warmly applauded this at- 
tack,“^istinguislied, as it seems eminently to have 
been, for the daring '>ialour, which was brightened by 
the gravity and ^des^ of his c4iaracter ; and they 
ddelared it to bo “ the only heroic action of a six yeai’s' 
war between all the great natioA« of Europe.” If tlm 

• Uth April 1677. « f 10th August 1675. 

* ho a 
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official despatches had not hindered him from prose- 
cuting the attack on the next day with the'" English 
auxiliaries, ti^ho must then have joined hifii, Jie was 
likely to have changed the fortune of the war.' * 

The object of the prince and the hope of hjs con- 
federates had been to restore Europe to tl»e condition 
in which it had been placed by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees.* The result of the negotialions at Nime- 
guen was to add th(» province of Franche Con^te, and 
the most important fortresses of the Flemish frontier, 
to the cessions which Louis at Aix-la-Chapelle’f had 
extorted from Spain. The Spanish Netherlands werd 
thus farther stripped of their defence, the barrie*' of 
Holland weakened, and the way opened for the reduc- • 
tion of all the posts which face the most defenceless 
parts of the English coast.* The acquisition of Franche 
Comte broke the military connection between Lom- 
bardy and Flanders, secured the ascendant of France 
in Switzerland, and, together with the usurpation of 
Lorraine, exposed tho^Genmm 'empire to new aggres- 
sion. The ambition of the French monarch wasjn- 
f amed, and the spirit of no^ghbouring nations br,(?ken, 
by the ineffectual resistance at much as by the long 
submission of Europe. 

The ten years which followed the peace of Nime- 
guen were the period of his highest olcvatmn. The 
first exercise of his poWer was the erection of three 
courts, composed of his own s**bjects, and sitting, by,, 
hiq^ authprity, at Brissac, Metz, and Besan 9 on, to de- 
termine tirhothcr certain territories ough^ not to be 
annexed to France, which he claimey? as fiefs of the 
provinces ceded to him by the Empire by theVreaty 
of Westphalia. These cou^fs, c^bsd “ Chambers of 
JjKfm/* summoned’ the possessors of these supposed 
fieiir to answer the King’s complaints. Tlio justice of 
^Ijhe claim and the coifipetence of the tribunals were dis- 
with equal reason. The Chamber at Metz de- 

‘ ♦ rth Nov. 1659. t 2d May, 16^8 
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creed the confiscation of eighty fiefs, for default of 
appcaraAce by the feudatories, among whom were the 
KinffSport>pain and Sweden, and the Elector Palatine. 
Sonm petty s])iritl(*8s princes actually did homage to 
Louis .for territories said to have been anciently fiefs 
,of thtf see ^f Verdun* ; and, under colour of a pre- 
*tended judgment of the Chamber at Brissaef, the city 
of Sti*asburgh, a flourishing Protestant republic, which 
comlnapdc'd an important pass on the Rhine, was sur- 
rounded at midnight, in a time of profound peace, by 
a body of French soldiers, who compcdled those magis- 
*trates who had not been previously corrupted to sur- 
render the city io the crown of France amidst the 
‘ consternation and affliction of the people. Almost at 
the same hour, a body of troops entered Casal, ' i conse- 
quence of a secret treaty wilfh the Duke of Mantua, a 
issolute and needy youth, who, for a bribe of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, betrayed into the hands of 
Louis that fortress, then esteemed the bulwark of 
Lombardy. § Both tlies# usuy>ations were in con- 
« • 

* Dumont, Corps Diplomatimie, vol. vii. part ii. p. 13. 

•f I'la&san, Ilistoirc dc la D^uinatie Franyaisc, vol. iv. pp. 5^. 
63. • 

J CEuvres dc Louis XIV., vol. iv. p. 194., vdicrc the original 
correspondence is published. The pretended capitulation is 
dated on tl^p SOth Scpteinl^cr 1681. Tho design against Strus- 
burgli had been known in July. MS. letters of Sir Henry Saville 
(minister at paris) to Sir Loolinc Jenkins. Downshirc Papers. 

• § CEuvres dc Ijouis XIV., vol. iv. pp. 216, 217. The mutinous 

conscience of (^atinat astonished and displeased the haugjity 
Louvois. Casal had been ceded in 1678 by Matthiolit tlie duke's 
mlhistcr, who, moved by remorse or by higher bribes from 
th(?hdl!hiP of Austria^ advised bis master not to ratify the treaty ; 
for which he was carriei^ prisoner into France, and detained 
there in dose and liavli oiistady. He wj^^ the famous Man with 
tliajron h&isk, who dicchin the Bastille. The bargain for Casal 
was disguised in the diplomatic forms of a convention between 
the king and the duke. Dumont, vM. vii. part ii. p. 14. An 
army of 15,000 men was collected in Dauphiiiy, at the desire 
the duke, to give his sale the^ppcarance of necessity. Letter of 
Sir Henry Saville.^ ^ 


• 0 0 4 
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tempt of a notice from the imperial minister at Paris, 
against tile occupation of Strasburgh, an Imperial 
city, or Cas^fl, the capital of Montferrat, a nefLof the 
Empire.* 

On the Belgic frontier, means were employed more 
summary and open than protended judgments or clan- 
destine treaties. Taking it upon himself to determine 
the extent of territory ceded to him at Nimeguon, 
Louis required from the Court of Madrid the posses- 
sion of such districts as he thought fit. Much was im- 
mediately yielded. Some hesitation was shown in 
sun*endering the town and district of Alost. Loui& 
sent his troops into the Netherlands^ there to stay till 
his demands were absolutely complied with; and he* 
notified to the governor, that the slightest resistance 
would be the signal of war. Hostilities soon broke 
out, which, after having made him master of Luxem- 
burgh, one of the strongcbt fortresses of Europe, were 
terminated in the summer of 1684, by a truce for 
twenty years, leaving ^him im possession of, and giving 
the sanction of Europe lo, his usurpations. u 

i To a rejider of the ninet(«enth century, familiai; with 
the present divisions of territory in Christendom, 
and accustonned to regard the greatness of France as 
well adiipted to the whole state of tlie European sys- 
1'*m, the conquests of I^ouis XIV. may seem to have 
inspired an alarm dibpro^ortioned to their magnitude. 
Their real dsinger, however, w**l be speedily perceived,, 
by, thosq who more accurately consider the^ state of 
surrounding countries, and the subdivision of dominion 
in that age. Two monarchies only pf "the first clhss 
existed on the Continent, as the appellation of “ the 
Two Crowns,” thp comm'^ply* qsed ih speaking of 
Fr^ce and Spain, sufficiently inddeate. Put Spam, 
winch, under the last Austrian king, had perhaps 
peached the lowest ^point of her extraordinary fall, 

* Sir Henry Saville to Sir LrOline Jenkins. Fontainblean, 

12th Septl ibSl. . .c 
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was in truth no longer able to defend herself. The 
revenucf of somewhat more than two millions sterling 
was ii^affequate to the annual expense.* Ronquillo, 
the ^mister of this vast empire in London^ was re- 
ducec\ to the necessity of dismissing his servants with- 
^out piiymcjit.f An invader who had the boldness, to 
encounter the shadow of a great name had little* to 
dread, except from the poverty of the country, which 
rendered it incapable of feeding an army. Naples, 
Lombardy, and the Catholic Netherlands, though the 
finest provinces of Europe, were a drain and a bttrden 
^n the hands of a government sunk into imbecile 
doteg^, and alike incapable of ruling and ofi*maintain- 
• ing these envied possessions. While Spain, a lifeless 
and gigantic body, covered the south of Eur pe, the 
manly spirit and military skill of Germany were ren- 
dered of almqst as little avail by the minute subdi- 
visions of its territory. From the Rhine to the 
Vistula, a hundred princes, jealous of each other, 
fearful of offending tlrtj souqueror, and often competi- 
tors for his disgraceful bounty, broke into fragments 
tlie strength of the Germanic race. The houses qf 
Saxony and Bavaria, Jifrandenburgh and Brunswick, 
Wurtemburg, Baden, and Hesbe, though among the 
most ancient and noble of tlie ruling families of 
Europe, yere but hocoiidary btentes. Even the genius 
of th(5 late Elect6r of Braialenburgh did not exempt 
, him from iihe necessity or the temptation of occasional 
compliance with Louis. From the French frontier to 
the Bal&c/no one firm mass stood in the way of^his 
artns. Prussia. jv'as not yet a monarchy, nor Russia an 
Edropean state. In the south-eastern provinces of 
Gcrmaj|y, where J^odolnh of Hapsburgh had laid the 
fqundaticms of hie family,, tho younger branch had, 

* Memoircs do Gourville, voL ii. <fr 82. An account appa- 
rently prepared with caro. I adopt tho proportion of thirtoar. . 
livres to the pound sterling, which is the rate of exchange given 
by Barillon, in 1679. 

f l^QOuillo, MSI. letter. 
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from tho death of Charles V., formed a monarchy 
which, aided by tlic Spanish alliance, the Imperial 
dignity, and d military position on the central frontier 
of Christendom, rendering it the bulwark of tho 
empire against the irruptions of the Turkisl^ bar- 
barians, rose during tho thirty years’ wa^r. to auch a 
power, that it was prevented only by Gustavus 
Adolphus from enslaving the whole of Germany, 
France, which under Richelieu had excited an^l aided 
that great prince and his followers, was for that reason 
regarded for a time as the protector of the German 
States against the Emp(»ror. llavaria, the Palatinate,* 
and the three ecclesiastical Electorates, partly,, fiom 
remaining jealousy of Austria, and partly from grow- 
ing fear of Louis, were disposed to s(‘ek his protection, 
and acquiesce in many of his encroachments.* This 
numerous, weak, timid, and mercenary body of German 
princes supplied tho chi(‘f materials out of which it 
was possible that an alliance against the conqueror 
might one day be formed. <Oii the other hand, the 
military power of the Austrian monarchy was crippled 
by the bigotry and tyranny of its x)rinces. The, per- 
secution of the Protestants, sini^ tho attempt to esta- 
blish an absolute government, had spread disaffection 
through Hungary and its vast dependencies. In a 
contest between one tyrant and many, 'vv^^cre tho 
people in a state of persorial slavi^ry are equally disre- 
garded by both, reason and hum.mity mighi?^bo neutral, , 
if reflection did not remind us, that even the contests 
and factions of a turbulent aristocracy call forth an 
energy, and magnanimity, and ability,. Which are ex- 

* The Palatine, together with "JavdriiV ^Mentz, and, Cologne, 
protL|^cd to vote for Louis XIV. as epiptror in 163k8. Pfeflel, 
Abi^e Chronologiquc, &c. (Paris, 1776), vol. il. ^.360. ‘‘A 
more anthentic and veryelurious account of this cxtraordinaiy 
ni^gotiation, extractcil from the French nrchives, is published by 
Lemaptey (Monarchie do Louis XIV. Pieces Jostiiicatives, No. 
2.), by which it appears that the Sector of Mentz betrayed Ma- 
zarin, who had distributed immense bribes to him and his Yellows. 
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tin^niahod under the quieter and more fatally lasting 
domination of a single master. The Emperor Leopold 
L, insjigfttcd by the Jesuits, of which otder he was a 
lay Aeftiber, rivalled and anticipated Louis XIV.* in 
his cruel persecution of the Hungarian Protestants, 
and thlereb^r drove the nation to such despair that they 
‘sought refuge in the aid of the common enemy of Mio 
Christian name. Encouraged by their revolt, and 
stimulated by the continued intrigues of the Court of 
Versaiflesf, the Turks at length invaded Austria with 
a mighty army, and would have mastered the capital 
^f the most noble of Christian sovereigns, had not the 
sieg(5 ^of Vienna been raised, after a duration of two 
• months, by John Sobieski, King of Poland — the 
heroic chief of a people whom in less than a entury 
the House of Austria contributed to blot out of the 
map of nations. While these dangers* impended over 
the Austrian inoparchy, Louis had been preparing to 
deprive it of the Imperial sceptre, which in his own 
hands would have pjio^d no bauble. By secret 
trqjitics, to wliicli the Elecfo^of Bavaria had been 
terajjtcd to agree, in 1670«by the prospect of matri; 
menial alliance with the®IIousc of France, and which 
were imposed on the Electors of Brandenburgh and 
Saxony in 1679, after the humiliation of Europe at 
Nimeguen, these princes had agreed to vote for Louis 
in case or the death of tho Emperor Leopold, an 
event whioh his infirm health had given frequent 
‘occasion to expect. The four Rhenish electors espe- 

* Hg banisheS the Protestant clergy, of whom 250, originally 
condemned to bo stoned or burnt to death, but having, under 
pretence grobably of liiunamitv, been sold to the Spaniards, were 
redeemedT^om the CiJillitionW galley ^uves by the illustrious 
D(?«liuytcr^ after his victory ovfir the French, on the coast of 
Sicily. Cuxe, House of Austria, chap.^6. 

t Sir William Trumbull, ambassador at Constantinople froitt 
August 1687 to July 1691, names French agents employed in 
fomenting the Hungarian rc^lion, and negotiating with the 
vizier. Tlownshiro^SS. 
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daily after the usurpation of Strasburgh and Luxem- 
burgh, wefre already in his net. 

At homo tiie vanquished party, whose antipathy to 
the House of Orange had been exasperated bj the 
cruel fate of De Witt, sacrificed the care of the na- 
tional independence to jealousy of the StadthoJdcrian 
psinces, and ciirried their devotedness to Trance to an 
excess which there was nothing in the example of their 
justly revered leader to warrant.* They had objjgcd 
the Prince of Orange to accede to the unequal condi- 
tions of Nimegu(*ii ; they liad prevented him from 
making military preparations absolutely required by 
safety ; aigd they had compelled him to submit to j;hat 
truce for twenty years which left the (‘ntrarices of, 
Flanders, Germany, and Italy in the hands of France. 
Tliey had concerted all measures of domestic opposi- 
tion with the French minister at the Hague ; and, 
though there is no reason to believe that the opulent 
and creditable chiefs of the party, if they had received 
French money at all, would^Have deign(‘d to employ 
it for any other than^ what they had ^nhappily been 
piislod to regard as a pijblic purpose, there is S;he 
fullest evidence of tlie employment of bribes to fcako 
known at Versailles the most* secret counsels of the 
commonwealth, f Amsterdam had raised troops for her 
own defence, declaring her determination not to con- 
tribute towards the hostilities which the nAcasures of 
the general government migh* occasion, qjtid had en- 
tered into a secret correspondence with France/ 


♦ The speed and joy with which he and Temple conclufied 
the Triple Alliance seem, indeed, to prove the contrai^. That 
treaty, so quickly concluded bv twe wise, accomplished, and, 
alyye all, honest meh, is perhaps unjIiA allelcd in *Jiplomatic 
tr Asactiona “ Md/a dies unt^uam memoti vos exyfnA eevo.** >. 
f P’Avaux, Negocia^jpns cn Hollando (Paris, 1754), vol. i, 
13. 23. 25. &c., — examples of treache:iy, in some of which 
the secret was known only to three persons. Sometimes copies 
of orders were obtained from tlvp prince’s private repositories: 
vol. ii. p.*535 
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Friesland and Groningen had recalled tlijair troops 
from th<S common defence, and bound themselves by 
a secret Convention with Amsterdam, td act in con- 
cert with that potent and mutinous city. The pro- 
vincespf Gueldcrland, Overyssell, Utrecht, and Zealand, 
/idhered, indeed, to the prince, and ho still preserved 
a majority in the States of Holland ; but this majority 
consisted only of the order of nobles and of the de- 
puties gf inconsiderable towns. Fagel, his wise and 
faithful minister, appeared to be in danger of d(»struc- 
tion at the hands of the Eepublicans, who abhorred 
liim as a deserter. But Heinsius, pensionary of 
Delft,*probably the ablest man of that party, having, 
•on a mission to Versailles, seen the effects of ♦he civil 
and religious policy of Louis XIV., and coiisidering 
consistency as dependent, ndt on names, but on prin- 
ciples, thought it the duty of a friend of liberty also 
to join the party most opposed to tluft monarch’s 
designs. So trembling was the ascendant of the 
prince in Holland, thih 4hc acc(‘ssion of individuals 
'was, from tlieii* situation or ability, of great importance 
to han. ITis cousin, tho^S^idtholUor of Friesland, was 
gradually gained oveiw; ifnd (^ourad Van Benningen, 
one of the chiefs of Amsterdam, an able, •accomplished, 
and disinterested rejmblican, hckle from over-refine- 
ment, and betrayed into French counsels by jealousy 
of the House of Orange, as s6on as ho caught a glimpse 
* of the abySs into wliich his country was about to fall, 
recoiled ^frpm the brink. Thus did the very coui^try 
where the Prince of Orange held sway,* fluctuate 
between liinf and Louis; insomuch, indeed, that if 
that inDnareh had observed any measure in his cruelty 
toward^ French l^yitCshpits, it in^ht have been im- 
possible, •till it was. too Uite, to turn tlie force of 
Holland Against him. 

But the weakest point in the defences of Europejjp 
independence, was England. It was not, indeed, like 
the continental states, eiflier attacked by othei: enemies, 
or wgal^ened b/ foreign* influence, or dwindling from 
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inward decay. The throne was filled by a traitor ; a 
creature o¥ the common enemy commaiidodj this im- 
portant post f for a quarter of a century Ch1lrh*s had 
connived at the conquests of Louis. During the lust 
ten years of his reign ho received a secret pension ; 
but when Louis became desirous of posses^mg Lcixem- 
biirgh, Charles extorted an additional bribe for con- 
nivance at that new act of rapine.* After ho had 
sold the fortress, he proposed himself to Spa?ii as 
arbitrator in the dispute regarding itf; and so no- 
torious was his perfidy, that tlu‘ 8j)ainsh ministers at 
Paris did not scruple to justify their refusal to his^ 
ambassad«;r, by telling him, ‘‘that they refused bec*luso 
they had no mind to part with Luxemburg!!, which * 
they knew was to be sacrificed if they accepted the 
offer.” J * 

♦ “ My lord'lTyde (Roclicster) no m’a p<is cache quo si son 
avis cst suivi Ic roi s’en ciitrcra dans un concert secret pour avoir 
a V. M. la villo do Luxemburgh.”® Barillon to Louis, 7th Nov, 
1681. 

t The some to the saipe, 15th Pec. 

^ J Lord Preston to Secretary' Jeokins, Paris, 16th Pec. % 682. 
Admitted within the domestip diffSrew ‘cs of England, Louis had 
not scrupled to make advances to the enemies of the Court ; and 
they, desirous of detacliing their own sovereign from France, 
and of thus deiiriving him of -the most effectual ally in Ids pro- 
ject for rendering hin)&clf alisqlntc, had reprehcnsibly accepted 
the aid of Louis in counteracting a policy which they had good 
reason to dread. They considered this dangerous understanding # 
as allowable for the purpose of satisfying their i>artv, that in 
opposing Charles they would not have to apprehend the power 
of Louis, and disposing the King of France to sfarc the Englkih 
constitution, as some cuib on the irresolutiod and inctyetaucy 
of his royal dcjicndent To destroy confidence between the 
Courts seemed to be aq wbject so ^in^orti^t, as to warrant the 
use ( f ambiguous means : and^ the usiial« sophistn^,ik by whi^h 
men Vho arc not depraved excuse to themselves great breaches 
of morality, could not berVanting. They could easily persuade 
tlHsmselvcs that they could stop when they pleased, and that the 
example could not be dangerous in^a case where the danger was 
too great qot to be of very rare occurrence. Some of them are 
said by Bariflon to have so for copied theiif prince have 
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William’s connection with the House of Stuart 
was sometimes employed by France to •strengthen 
the jealoius antipathy of the Republicans against him; 
whi4e*on other occasions he was himself obliged to 
profess a reliance on that connection which he did 
. not f(Jt*l, in order to gain an appearance of strength. 

• As the Dutch Republicans were prompted to thwart 
his measures by a misapplied zeal for liberty, so the 
English Whigs were for a moment compelled to enter 
into a* correspondence with the common enemy by 
the like motives. But in his peculiar relations with 
•England tlie imprudent violence of the latter party 
was much an obstacle in his way as their^liimation 

, or opposition. The interest of Europe requir 'd that 
he should never relinquish the attempt to dc\*ch the 
English Government from ^he conqueror. Tbe same 
principle, together wilh legitimate -ambition, pre- 
scribed that he should do nothing, eithex by exciting 
enemies or estranging friends, which could endanger 

received French money, thou^ thcy^rc not charged with being, 
liht him, induceil by it to 'adopt any measures at variance with 
their^vowed principles. If wcfmust bblieve, that in an age (tf 
little pecuniary delicacy, jvHen large presents from sovereigns 
were scarcely deemed dishonourable^ and when ipany princes, and 
almost all ministers, were in the pay of Louis XI V., the statement 
may be true, it is due to the haughty temper, not to say to tlio 
high* principles of Sidney, — it is due, though in a very inferior 
degree, to the ample fortunes of ofliers of the persons named, also 
to believe, that the polluted gifts were applied by them to elections 

* and other public interests of the popular party, which there might 

be a fant4stie gratification in promoting by treasusjis divefted 
from the use of^thc Court. These unhappy transactions, wliich 
iii'tlicir full extent i*cquire a more critical scrutiny of the original 
do^uiimiits than that to which they have been subjected, are not 
pretended to originate tilb ten years after the concert of the two 
Courts, aftd were rcl]^quishe!l as soon ts that concert was re- 
suiqed. Y|t^ho reproach brought upon the cause of liberty by 
the infirmity of some men of great Sj^ul, and of others of the 
purest virtue, is, perhaps, the most wholesome admonition pre- 
nounced by the warning voice of history against the employment 
of sinister and equivocal mws for the attainment of the best 
ends. • * 
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his own and the princess’s right of succession to the 
crown. It*was his obvious policy, there fore, ''to keep 
up a good uSiderstanding with the popula\ party, 
on whom alone ho could permanently i*ely ; lo ^Ivc 
a cautious countenance to their measures of constitu- 
tional opposition, and especially to the Bill of hixclu- 
sion*, — a more effectual mode of nutting asunder 
the chains which bound England to the car of Louis, 
tlian the proposed limitations on a Catholic succesisor, 
which might permanently weaken the defensive force 
of the monarchy!; and to discourage and stand aloof 
from all violent counsels, — likely either to embroil 
the country in such lasting confusion as would ^alto- 
gether disable it for aiding the sinking fortunes of 
Europe, or, by their immediate suppression, to subject 
all national interests and 'feelings to Charles and his 
brother. As his open declaration against the 'king 
or the popular party would have been j)erliaps equally 
dangerous to English liberty and European indei)eri- 
dence, he was averse fron? 4ibose projects which 
reduced him to so injhrious an altermtive. Ileiy'e 
his conduct in the Case of, what is called the “^ye 
House Plot,” in which his cdogfidential correspond- 
ence { manifests in<lid8rencc and even dislike to 
those who were charged with projects of revolt ; all 

I ‘ 

♦ Bumet, vol. ii. p. 245. Temple, ^'ol. i. p. 355. “ My friend- 
ship with the prince (says Temple) 1 could think nh crime, con- 
sidering how little he had over meddled, to my knowledge, in our 
doifiestic (^cenis since the first heats in parliarficiA, though 
sensible of their influence on all bis nearest coe^ems at Jhoinp ; 
the preservation of Flandcns from French conquests, and il»crq))y 
of Holland from absolute dependence on tliut crown.” * 

t letters of the Piince to Sir Jypoline^Jenkins, July 1680 — 
Fehfhary 1681. Dulryfnplc, Apixjndix'to Sleview. , 

J :' letters from the Prince to ^Ir. ]^.titinck,< iv Engliwfd, 

y and August 1683. JPy the favour of the Duke of Porthand, 
I^msscss copies of the whole of the prince's correspondence with 
his friend, from 1677 to 1700 ; writtt'n with the unveserved fmnk- 
ncss of wann and pure friendslup/>ia which it is quite manifest 
tliat there is Nothing concealed. , • 
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which might seem unnatural if we did not bear in 
mind that at the moment of the siege of Vienna he 
must haiae looked at ^t^ngland, almost sfitlelj, as the 
only# Counterpoise of Franco. His abstinence from 
English intrigues was at this juncture strengthened 
by lii^ering hopes that i4 wa'^ still possible to lure 
*Charles into those unions which he had begun to 
form against farther encroachment, under the modest 
and •inoffensive name of Associations to maintain 
the Treaty of Niineguen,” which were in three years 
afterwards completed by the Leaj^e of Augsburgh, 
and whicli, in 1689, brought all Europe into the field 
to check the ®reer jo£ Louis XIV. « 

, The death M Charles IL gave William some hope 
of an advantageous cliange in English policy. xVfauy 
worse men and more tyrannical kings than that 
prince, few persons gf more ‘agreeable ‘qualities and 
brilliant talents, ^ave been ecatod on a tlirone. But 
his transactions with France probably afibrd the most 
remarkable instance of^a^kiug with no sense of na- 
tional honour qt of regal in(i6penctencc,-i~the last 
ve^iges which departing vijtue might be expected to * 
leave* behind in « royal* Jbosom. More jealousy of 
dependence on a foreign prindb was hoped from the 
sterner temper pf his successor. William accordingly 
madq great etforta and sacrifices to obtain the acces- 
sion of EnJ^land to the Euro^^an cause. He declared 
his readinesi to sacrifice his resentments, and even his 
'|)ersonal interests, and to conform his conduct to the 
pleasure df i*he king in all things compatible with hft 
religion oi^ with his duty to the republic*; — limit- 
ations -v^hich mu8*t have been considered as pledges of 
sincerity by liim to wlv)m they were otherwise unac- 
ceptable. • ^Ile declined hisf regret sitfthe appearince of 

♦ D’Avaux, 13th — 26th Feb. 1683. last contains an ac- 
count of u conversation of William with F.ucl, overheard ,by 
] icrson who ropoKted it to D’ A\ aux, A passage m which D’A vaux 
•‘ho^^ s his belief that the policy the pnnee now aimed at gaining 
James i» suppress jd«in the prjjptcd coilcctron.. * 

. VOL.*.I? . P P 
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opposition to both his uncles, which had arisen only 
from tho** necessity of resisting Louis, and* he sent 
M. D’AuverfJuerque to England to lay his submission 
before the king. James desired that he should re- 
linquish communication with the Duke of Mon- 
mouth*, dismiss the maloontent English* officers in 

c * 

♦ During these unexpected advances to a renewal of friendship, 
an incident occurred, which has ever since, in the eyes of many, 
thrown some shade over the sincerity of William. Thi^ wfis the 
landing in England of the Duke of Monmouth, with a small 
number of adherents who had embarked with him at Amsterdam. 
He had taken refuge in tlie Spanish Netherlands, and afterwards 
in Holland, during the preceding year, in consequence of a mis- 
understanding between him and the ministen of Charlek re- 
specting the nature and extent of the confession concerning the • 
reality of the Rye House Plot, published by them in language 
which hQ resented as convcyii^ unauthorised imputations on Us 
friends. The Prince and Princess of Orange received him with 
kindness, froiq personal friendship, irom compassion for his suffer- 
ings, and from his connection with the popular and Protestant 
party in England. The transient shadow of a pretension to the 
crown did not awaken their jeat^ousy. They were 'well aware 
that, whatever complaints flight be made by hi^ ministers, Chwles 
himself would not be displeased by kindness shown toward? his 
^favourite son. There is, indeed, Iktlc doubt that in the la?- year 
of his life Charles had he^n prevails I on by Halifax to consult 
his ease, as well as his inclination, by the recall of his son, as a 
counterpoise to the Duke of York, and thus t6 produce the balance 
of parties at court, w'hich ^as one of the darling refinements of 
that too ingenious statesman., Reports lyere prc\alcfit that Mon- 
mouth had privately visited Eng^ nd, and that he was well 
pleased wdth his journey. He was assured by cfintMcntial letters,. • 
evidently; sanctioned by his father, that he should ^be^ recalled in 
Eebru.aryf It appears also that Charles had written with his own 
hand a letter to the Prince of Orange, bespeohing him to treat 
Monmouth kindly, which lyAnvcrqucrquc as dircctsd^ tCb lay 
before .James as a satisfactory explanation of whatever might 
st^icious in tli^ unusual iv'mol&rs^Sciid to him*., Before he 
Ifti the^aj^ue the prince and princess approved tfie draft qf a 
Mthifiibsivc letter to Jflmcs, which he had laid befoiv them ;* and 
they exacted from him^a promise that he would engage in no 
Solent enterprises inconsistent vrith this submission. Despairing 
of clemency from his uncle, he tl^n appears to have entertained 
designs of^rctiring into Swederf, or of serving in the Jmp^al 
army against the Turks ; and he listened ibr a mon^^ to the 
proiects of some Frencli Protestants, who proposed that hh should 
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the Dutch army, and adapt his policy to such engage- 
ments aS the king should see fit to contract with his 

put Sftmself at the head of theit unfortunate brethren. He himself 
thought the difficulties of an enterarise against England insuper** 
able ; |^ut the importunity of the English and Scotch refugees in 
* HoUwd iiiduted him to return privatdy there to be present at 
their consultations. He found the Scotch exiles, who were pro- 
portionately more numerous and of greater distinction, and who 
felt iuoi^e bitterly from the bloody tyranny under which their 
countrymen suffered, impatiently desirous to make an immediate 
attempt for the delivery of their country. Ferguson, the Non- 
conformist preacher, either from treachery or from rashness, 
seconded the impetuosity of his countrymen. Andrew Ictcher, 
of &hltx)un, a man of heroic spirit, and a lover of liberty even to 
enthusiasm, who had just returned from serving in Huni 'iry, dis- 
suaded his friends from an^ enterprise which his political sagacity 
and military experience taught hjm to consider as hopeless. In 
assemblies of suffering and angry exiles it was Xo be cxp'ected that 
rash counsels should prevail ; yet Monmouth ap))cars to have re- 
sisted them longer tkan could have been hoped froih his judgment 
or temper. It was not till two months after the death of Charles II. 
(9th April 1685) that the yigjlant H’Avaux intimated his sus- 
picion of a design to land in England# Nor was it till three weeks 
af^v that he was ^blQ to transmit to hi^ court the particulars of 
the equipment. It was onl^^thfn that Skelton, the minister o? 
James, complained of thes# {Kitty armaments to the President of 
the States-General and the magistrates of Amsterdam, neither of 
whom had any authority in the case. They referred him to the 
Admiralty of Amsterdam, the com|)etent authority in such cases, 
who* as sooA as they were authorised by an order from the States- 
General proceeded to arrest the vessels freighted by Argyle. 

, But in consequence of a mistake in Skelton’s description of their 
station, their exertions were too late to prevent the sailjng of the 
unfortunate ^{icdition on the 5th of May. The natural delays 
of.a slow and fi^rmal goverament, the je^ousy of rival authori- 
ties, exasperated hf the spirit of party, and the licence sliown in 
such a dbuntry to navigation and traffic, are suffibient to account 
for this short delay. tlibre ^as in this case a more than usual , 
indispositiQp to overstep the formalities of the constitution, or to * 
quicken the ^w {>acc of the administration, it may be well im- 
puted to natural compassion towards exiles, and to the strong 
fellow-feeling which arose from agreement in religious opinioff,' 
especially with the Scotch. If there were proof oven of absolute 
connivance, it must bo ascrited solely to the maei8t;rates and 
hihabi|&]^t8 of Amsterdam,— the ancient enemies of uie House of 
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neighbours. To the former conditions the pnncc 
submitted without reserve: the last, couched in 
strong langJ^ge hy James to Barillon, hicl^cU^der 
more general “ expressions by the English minister 
to D'Avaux, but implying in its mildest form an 
acquiescence in. the projects of the con<{ueroi? was, 
pfobably conveyed to the prince himself in terms 
capable of being understood as amounting only to an 
engagement to avoid an interruption of the gerferal 
peace. In that inoffensive sense it seems to have 
been accepted by the prince ; since the king declared^ 
to him that his concessions, ^yhich could have reached 
no farthef, were perfectly satisfactory.* ♦ * 

Sidney was sent to Holland, — a choice which ^ 
seemed to indicate an extraordinary deference for 
the wishes of the prince, ‘and which was considered 
in Holland as a decisive mark of good understanding 
between the* two governments. The»proud and hos- 
tile city of Amsterdam presented an address of con- 
gratulation to William on tke 'defeat of Monmouth ; 
and the republican party began to despair of effectual 
resistance to the power of «:;hQ stadtholder, now about 
to be strengthened by th^ aPianco with England. 
The Dutch atnbassadors in London, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Barillon, succeeded in concluding 
a treaty for the rewewal of the defensive nJliafnco 
between England and Ildlland which, though repre- 
sented to Louis as a mere formality, was 'certainly a • 
stqp which required little more than that liberal con- 

Orange, — who might look with favour on au ^pedition whftih 
might prevent the btadtholder from being strengthened by<his con- 
nection with the King of Englai 1, ai)^ who, as wc ore told by 
•D’ ^vaux himself, werecifterwards billed ifilh consternation when 
th^ learned the defeat of Monmouth. 'Wl kifow Ifttilo with Cer- 
tainty of the particulars of his intercourse with his* inexorable 
iHicte,«from his capture tin his execution, except the compassionate 
i&^erenco of the queen dowager in his behalf , but whatever it 
wasi, from the king's conduct imi^rdiately after, it tended rather 
to strengthei} than to shake hi^ confidence in the pnnee. . 

* James to the Prince of Orang6, 6th, 16tTi, and 17th Jllarch.^ 
Dalrymle, app. to part i « • ^ 

tJ* * * 
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struction to which a defensive treaty is always en- 
titled, to*eonvert it into an accession by England to the 
concerj; df the other states of Europe, flsr the preser- 
vaticdi df their rights and*dominions. Tlie connection 
between the Dutch and English governments answered 
alike iJie in^ediate purposes of both parties. It over- 
awed the malcontents of Holland, as wbll as those of 
England ; and James commanded his ministers to sig- 
nify to the magistrates of Amsterdam, that their support 
of the stadtholdcr would be acceptable to his majesty. 

William, who, from the peace of Nimeguen, had 
been the acknowledged chief of the confederacy gra- 
duallv forming to protect the remains of Europe, had 
•now slowly and silently removed all the obstacles to 
its formation, except those which arose from the un- 
happy jealousies of the friends of liberty at home, and 
the fata] progress towards absolute monarchy in Eng- 
land. Good sen^, which, in so high a degree as his, 
is one of the rarest of human endowments, had full 
scope for its exercise mind seldom invaded by 
th(^ disturbing passions of fea'r^nd anger. With all 
his determined firmness, no^man was ever more soli-, 
citous not to provoke ^ k«ep up needless enmity. It 
is no wonder that he should hjfVe been influenced by 
this principle in his dealings with Charles and James, 
for there ^re traces of it even in his rare and transient 
intercourse with Louis XIV.* He caused it to be in- 
timated to him that he was ambitious of being re- 
stored to his majesty’s favour*;” to which it was 
hatightily answered, that when sucA a despoHtihn 
wetg shown conduct^ the king would see what 

was to# bo done.” Yet D’Avaui believed that the 
prince really desire^ ^o avoid the enmity of Louis, 
as far as jvras corapatibloVith his* duties to Holland ' 
an^ his in^etests in England. In a conversation with 
Gourville f, which affords one of'the most character- 
istic specimens of intercourse between a practised 
»• 

* D’Ayanx, voL it p. 5. • t Goiirvill<^ v5L u. p. 204. 
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courtier and a man of plain , inoffensive temper, when 
the minisCer had spoken to him in more soothing lan- 
guage, he professed his warm wish to pleasc^tho king, 
and proved his sincerity by adding that he“*iiever 
could neglect the safety of Holland, and that the 
decrees of re-union, together with other marks of 
projects of uiliversal monarchy, were foS^midable ob- 
stacles to good understanding. It was probably after 
one of these attempts that he made the remarkable 
declaration, — “ Since I cannot earn his niajesty’s 
favour, I must endeavour to earn his esteem.” No- 
thing but an extraordinary union of wariness with 
perseverance — two qualities which he possesserl in 
a higher degree, and united in juster proportions,! 
perhaps, than any other* man — could have fitted him 
for that incessant, unwearied, noiseless exertion which 
alone suited his difiicult situation. His mind, na- 
turally dispassionate, became, by decrees, steadfastly 
and intensely fixed upon the single ooject of his high 
calling. Bi^iant only on ^hp field of battle; loved 
by none but a few invlmate connections ; considerate 
and circumspect in «.counci^ ; in the execution of his 
’'designs bold even to rashnpSs, and inflexible to the 
verge of obstinacy ; he held his onward way with a 
quiet and even course, which wore down opposition, 
outlasted the sallies of enthusiasm, and disappointed 
the subtle contrivances of a refined policy. 
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Miss Acton's Modern Cookery- 

^^ok,— Modem Cookem in all Its Brauchea, 
'"edaced to a Syatem of Kahy Prac tice. I'or 
the uae of Private Kainiltea. In a Serlea of 
Rere^la, all of which have been atrictly 
teated, dhd areaiven with the moat minute 
a eaactiieaa. By ELiua Aexofr. New Edition ; 
with Uirpi.tiona (or Oarvnnf, and other Ad- 
dltiona, Platea and Woodcuta. Fcp. 8 to. 
price Ja. dd. 

Adams.—A Spring in the Can- 
terbury SettU'iuciit. By C> Wabhkn 
A oAMa, Eaq. With Fire lUi»htratloua. Poat 
8vo price 6a. (id. 

Alkln. — Select Works ofHBe 

Brielah Poet«, from Beiw Jonaoii to Beattie, 
with Bioifraphical and Critical Prefacea by 
Ur. Aisin- New Edition, with bupnli'mcn^ 
by Atkin ; coiiaiating' of addil^piiaP 

Selectlona, Irom more recent Poeta. Sim. 
price 18a, 

Amoft.— Poems. By Matthew 

Arn^d, Author of Poem$ bw A. A New 
Edition, (freaUy altered | With a Preface. 
Fcp. 8yo. price 6a 6d. • 

N* Afore than one-tMrd of the eantente 
, ^ of thU volume coSafafa of Poemo now Artt 
* pnhluhoi. 

• • • • 

Aiutin.—Germany fr(»n 1760 to 

mL Or, 8ketrhra%if German f.ife from 
the Deray of the Empire to the Expulsinn 
ofthe FrAch. Reprinted from the £dfn« 
burgh Jteviewi witn lv|(« .\dditiona. By 
Mra. Aump. PoatSeo. [Arear(p 4 ^ad>. 

• •• Bl 

Joimna Baflltp's BrsAmtic and > 

Poetlral WorA, complete In One Volume i 
. Compriaing the Play a of the Paaalona, 
Miaceilaatepua Uramaa, Metrical Ijegenda, 
Fugitive Plerea, (aeural now drat puh<- 
liabed) , and Ahalya Bsee. Second Edition, 
liielmding a ae«r Life bf Joanna Balllle i Kith 
a Portiait, and a View of Bothwell ManA. 
Square caowu 8vo. 81a. doth or 48a. botihd 
In morqccQfc 1 • 


Baker.— The Bifle andtheHound 

in Cevlon. By S. W. Baksw, Eaq. With 
several Illustrationa printed in Colours, 
and Kngmvlnga on Wopd. 8ro. price 14a. 

Balfour.— Sketches oi Englith 

Literatnre from the Fou.ieenth to the 
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vuoH. Fep.Svo. 7a. 
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the Use of Landlords, Laud Ageuts, Ap- 
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DuNi^oBOM. 8 to. 10a. 6d. 
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at Hone and Abroad. Corracted to the 
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ol the British Population tden in 1851. 
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» Sources, by T. C. Banpixap, Esq., Stm- 
tihtlcal Clerk to the Council of Eduentlon. 
Fcp.Svo.^riccds. 
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Baafast. 8 vo. price 6 a. 6 d. • 
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per Cent, to 6 putg/Oetit advancing by 
Eighths. By Jonir Bawusy. 8vo. prlee 81s. 
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I Black*8 Pnuitieal Treatise on Bonme. — A Treatise on the. 

Srcwliw. Baled oo Cbemical and Kcoiio- Srrew PropeHer i With w^ova Snif^atlom 
mlvai rancipleat With FormnlB lar Publir of InproTeineiit. Bp Jonit BooAffs, C.B. 
Brewer*, and Initauctloiii torf ritate Fani- With 20 iaTire Piaiee and laameroiu Wood* 

liea. New Sdilioa, with Atidhioai. 8vo. euta. 4to. price 8d>. 

price lOi. 6d. 


Blaine's Encyclopsedia of Btiral 

Sport! t or, a complete Areonnt, Hiatorii'al, 
Practical, and Oeicriptire, of Huntitiif, 
8hootiu({, Flihlng, Kacuig, and other Field 
Sport! and Athletlr Amusementi of the 
ueAnt dap. A New and thoroaehlp re- 
vised Edition) with nutneroni additional 
Illustrations. The Hnutinir, Racing, and 
all relative ‘to Horses and Horseniauship, 
revised bv Harrt IIibovjcr : Shooting and 
Fishfng Ephbmbba) and Coursing by 
Mr. A. Gaabam. WUh upwards o/ 6U0 
Woodcuts. Svo. price dOf. 


iPHBMBAA) and Coursing by , 
lAM. WUh upwards o/ 6U0 


Blair'S Chronolo^fical and His- 
torical Tables, droni the Creation to the 
^sent Time I with Additiona hnd Cpr- 
rcctlone from the most authentic Writers : 
locludliig the Computation of St. Paul, as 
coune<,ting the Period from the Rzode to 
the Temple. Under the rcvisinii ot Sih 
H sNiiy Efxist K.H. New Edition with < 
Corrections. lmpcrisl8vo« price 81s. 6d. 

Bloomfield.HFhe Greek Testa- 
ment i With copious .'Snglish Notes. Cl iticai. 
Philological, and Kxplaiiaturp. Khpeciallp 
formed lor the uae of adranced Students and 
Candidates for Holp Orders. 0p the Rev, 
8. T. Bz«o*(riu.D, 1>.D. F.S.A. N^w 
Edition, a vols. 8vo. with Map, pri^ J12. 

*Br. Bloomfield's Additional 

Annotations on the above. 8vo. price J|i. 


Bloomfield— College and Schoffi 

Oik«k Tesiamenti wltii shorter Eugiiili 
No.es, Critical, Philoloiilcat, and Explaiia 
tor>, formed for use in Collegea and the i 
Publir Scfaoole. Bp the Rev. S.T. Bjloom' 

• PiBLV, U.D., F.S.A. New Edition, greatly 
enlarged aiiu improved. Ftp. 8vo. US. M. 

Bf . Bloomfidd's College and 

School Lexicon to the Greek Testament. 
Ftp. 8rm price lOi. M. 

Bode.— Ballads from Herodotus : 

With «* /utrodnotorp Poem. Rp^the Rev. 
ifn. M.A., Jate Student %I Christ 

ChiveliA Jteo. price 6s. 

A .TJiMdie on the Steam Bn^ine, 

, Jtt9l|s thSpScuiiun to Mli^s, Mills, Meam' 
.. jHdmOWi, and a«il«*pit< Bp the Arfisait 
Sdited ^ JoBw Boouks, G.E. 
'mSr Edition. dinUi 8)1 Steel Platea, and 
jH^Wood Engravings* 4to. price $7#. 


Bourne.— A Catechism of the 

Steam Engine, illottratlve of the Scientific 
Principles opou which its Operation depends, 
and the Practical Details of its Strattnre.in 
its Applications to Mi" A, Mills, Steaik 
Navigation, and Rallwapa) with various 
Ruggcatlons of Improvement. By John 
Bdvrnb, C. S. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
pnie fit. 
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Brande.— A Dictionary of Sd- 

ciire. Literature, and Art) ruaiprisin|r the 
History, Description and Srlentific Prin. 
riples of every Branch of Human Kni^. 
ledge : with the Derivation and Definition 
ot all the Terms in general use. . Edited 
bp W. T. Branox. F.K.S.L. and K.:tssisted 
bp Dr. J. Cauvin. The Second Edition,- 
revised and corrected ; inrludiiig a Supple* 
meiit,, and numerous Wood Eiigraviugs. 
8vo. price OOt. 

' The SUPPLEMENT separstelp, price 3t. 6d. 

Bull.— The gMatemal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and Disease, 
Bp T. Bull, M.D., Member ot the lioyal 
College oi Physicians; formerly Physieiaii 
CcAuLheur to the hiusburp Mulwiteirlii 
stltuilou. New Edition, reap. 8vo. m. 

Hints to MotheiC, for 

flhe M.nagemcot of their Health during 
the Penou ot PregiiHtiLp and In the Lpiug- 
lu Room I with an Exposure of Popular 
Error, in connexion with those jn^ccts, 
etr.i and Hint, on Nursing. Up T. Bull, 
M.D. New Edition. Ftp. price bs. 


Buns a.— Hlppolytus and .his 

Age ) Ur, Doi trine aAd Prattke of tiie , 
Churi'b of Rome under Coinmodus and* 
Alexander Severus: and ADpieiit and Mo> 
dern Chrisilaiiiip and DIvmitp compared. 
Bp C.C.J JivNsRN, D.D., D.C.L. A New 
Edition, corrected, /remodeled, and «ex ‘ 
tended. 7 rols. 8vo. [Necrljr reaiy. 

1. Hippolptus and his Age igoy.th/ Be- 
ginnings and Prospects of Chrlstinnitp 
l.ew Edition, 8 vols.8vo. • 

^Sepsrate Works connectea with HIppv* 
tmtHM im Art, as fomaug its Fhiiiam** 
pnicsl and PfaUofoglcal Sep%— * * 

3. Sketch of the Philosophy of Language 
and Religion ; or, the Beginnings and 
Prospects of Manklfd. 3 vols. 8vo. 

J. Analecta Ante-NIcwua., S vols.Svo. 

•* I. Reliqutia Litcrarin ) 

II. Reliuttla Canoniem t 
0 111, Reifiuiie Uturgicf . 
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la FIra Book* By C C J. Bnjiaait, D 1> , 
O C L Imualated firom «b« Ocnaon, by 


BtiBviii of bgyptiau HUtoryt Wltb aa 
Edyp An Gnunniar and Dktlaoan, auA * 
complete Llat of Hleroglyphical (luma | w 
Appendix of Anthoritaea, embraung the 
LompletfText of Monetho and ]Eratoatbe- 
t nts, Aarpttat a from PlitV, Strabo, etc , and 
> Flatea rFpreaentiw the Fgyptian INxinitiea 
With many lUnatrationa 8vo price J8t 
S* The aecond Volume la preparing for 
publication 

Bnrton.wThe History of Scot- 
land, from the Rarolutioii to the bxtinctlon 
of the last Jatuhite Inaurrettlon (16H9— 
17d8 ) By John Ilux. Bvatom, Author df 


I Bishojp Butler’s Cteneral Atlas 

of hloJern and Ancient Geography i com 
priaing Vilty-.twu tail-coloured Map* , with 
complete Iiidfcxea New > ditinu, nearly all 
re engraved, enlarged, and greatly Im 
pro/'d with Correctioiia from the most 
authentic Soureea in both the Adcient and 
Modem Mapa, many ol whWb are euttrtly 
new Pd ted by the Author'a Son the 
Ber T JSoTxna Aoyol 8ro pnte Mt 
half bound 

f The Modern Atlaa, ofSAfulI- 
colouri d Map* Hi Si o. 

The Aiirieiit Atlaa of 24toR 
coloure^Mapa HI 8>o 12a 

Bishvp Butler’s Sketch 

dern and Ancient Geography Newl oiiBui, 
carefully rcviaed, with aoch AfferatDiia 
introduced aa continually progrtaaire Uis 
corcuca and the iaceat ItKoriitati iii bare 
rendered neceNaary Edited by the Autb ra 
Son, the Her. 1. Botuia. 8 vo pcite ttt 
* 8 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu- 
lar Pxpobitiuu qi all the Couiitriea ol the 
World their (foveriiment, Popnlation, 
Rerciiuea, Commerce and Indnatrlea, 
Agr)cidtuaiM h^iufaetured, and Mli eral 
Produeta , Roll^ou, I«awB, Mannera, at d 
Social State i urltb brief Notleea of their 
I Raatory and Antiqlitlea From the lateat 
Authuritiia By the Author of Fhe Cabinet 
XBiayrr h heap 8vo price lOa 6d cloihior 
ISa. calf Tcttered. 


• Oaizdi—EiigUsh Afrieiiltitt^ In 

18S0 and 18S1 1 Ita Condition and Proapeeta. 
, By Jamab Gaibji* Baa t ot Baldooo, wWrlo 
ciiltural i ommiaaloner of TAt VIlMf*. The 
Second Bdltlon Sn^pme Ida* 

Oalvert.— The Wife’s Manual) 

or.Prayera and Pbonghta on Bereral Oica- 
■lona of a Matron a laie By the Rev 
WiUJAM Calviat, Rector of Sc. Antholla, 
and one of the Iliuv pauoAa ofSI. Paul'a 
Poat 8vo [/m f a# prcM 

The Calling ft Besponslhilities 

of a Govern-aa By Abhca hep 8 to 
price 4a. 6d 

Catlow.— Popular Conchology) 

or, the bhcli Caoliiet arranged being an 
lutroduetloa to the modetn Syatem ut 
Couehulugyi with a bketeh ol the NaWtaJ 
Hibtory ol the Aulmala, an ceeonnt of the 
horaattott of the ^hdna, and a complete 
Dehcripttve Libt of the hatnl h andUenera 
By Aonts Catxaw Ne Edition, with 
* uuffleioua ad iitioiiai Woodenta Poat 8ro 
[iu th» Ptaaa 

CeciL — The Stud Paim) or, 

UiutN on Breeding lloraea lor the Turl, 
the Chaae, and roe Iluad. Addreaaed to 
Breedcru ot Race Homea and HuiiterN, 
Lauded Proprielora, and eapetially to Te- 
nant harmera By Caoxi.. hep &ro with 
hroutlapieie, fit. 
th 

Geeiiy-Bsoords of the Chase, 

and Memoira ul C elebrhted bportaoiou , 
iliiibtratii K aome of the Uaagea of Olden 
Amea and eumparing them with praraUiug 
cuBtoniB Tig^ther with an Introduction . 
tu miiit of the hsabionaUe Hunting 
rouiitrira and Commenta By CnoUi 
With two Platea by B Herring, hep thro 
price 7a 6d 


Cecil.~Stable Practice) or Hints 

on iralnlng tor the 1 urf, the Chaae, and tbaf 
Road, with UbaerrarlonB on Racing and 
Hunting, Waating, Racm Riding, and Uau- 
dicapping Addreaaed to Dwnera qVBhcera, 
Huntera, and other Horaea, and to all who 
are coucenied in Radng, Steeple Chaaing, 
and huz Uunthig By CzoiL Fcap. Sro 
with Plate, price oa half bound. 


The Oabfiiet Lawyex4*A Popu- 
lar Digest Jt the Lawa of%ngJMid, olvIJ 
Alia Crimli^l With a Oteiloiiary of Law 
Terma,Marimat Statutea, and Judicial Anti* 
quitiea, f orreetThhIea of Abacaaed laxea. 
Stamp Dutlea, Kzeiae LtLencea, and Poat 
Horae Dutlea , Poat Wfllre Regulatlona, and 
PrlaOA Diacipllne J8tfa hdltion, compna 
Ing the PttoUc Acta of the heaalon efSS. 
Pi ap ^o. price .lOa (W — SorPAsaiiNT, 
price la. 0 w 


Chalybaeus’s Historical Surrey 

of Mooern bpccuJatlre nUoiophjr, fhom 
Rant to Mrgel Tranalatcd aom t&eCKnaian 
VyA^rAxoTouc Poatsre. [ynaffdwdp 

OonversatiQiis on Bbtanya Hew 

Edition, improved 1 winh » PUtea. Fcp» 
8vo* price 7a 08 . oh .with lilt Plbtea 


8v«» price 7a 
coloured, JJ a 
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Captain Chtstarton*! AutoMo- 

gnphf — Prace* War, and Advautora • 
Beinr aq AutobiAgrapMcal Maoiolr of 
Oeorjira Laral < herc'tnh, fornerty of the 
Fleld-Tralii Department of the Ropal Ar- 
tlilerr. tnbaequentlp a Cai^aln in the Armp 
of Coliunbfa, and at praapnt Goreruor of 
the Honae of Correction at Co^d Math 
hlalda 3 roll poat 8ro price 16«. 

Gbeirreal onCalonr-’-The Mn- 

ciplra of Harmony and Coutraat of Coloara 
and fheir AppUtatlona to the Arta In- 
iludinK Painttnir, Interior Decoration 
Tapeatrlea, Carpeta Moaaica, Coloured 
Glaring, Piuar-btaininir, Calico Prii tiug 
Letterpreaa Pnntintf, Map Col mrlnic, Drcaa, 
lAttdacapa and hlover bardeuinn etc fly 
M B CBnvnivi Membra del’lt atitotde 
France, etc rranaUtcd from the Freuih 
by CHAHiiBa Martfi Illiiktrattd with 
Diagrama, etc Crown 8 to [In th« prtu 

Oonybeare aild How8(m.~-The 

Life and Bpiatlea of Saint Paul Com- 
ptialiig a complete Bioffrapliv of thajApuatliu 
and a Traiialadon of hib Kpiatlea inaertta 
In Chroiioloiflriid order By the Rdv W i 
CoNTBRARB, M A , late Ft How of Trinity 
CuHege, Cambridge, and. the Ber i S 
Howaow, M A Principal or the rnllcgiate 
Inalltution, 1 irerpoftl ^ With 40 hngravingB 
oil btrcl and 100 WoSdcnta, 2 roll 4to 
price dE2« 8«. 

Gopland.-‘A Dictionary of Prae- 

tlcal Medicine Gomprialiig f^eneral Pdi^ 
ology, the Nature and 1 reatment of Dia- 
eaaeat Morbid Structurea, and tlv Dla- 
ordeca eapeciall) incidental to riimatcc to 
bez, add to the different F pot ha of Ijife, 
antb nmneroua approved Formulm of Uic 
Medicinca re< omniendeiL By Jambi Con 
LAiro MU roiiaaltingThyaiciaiitoQuieii 
Charlotte'a L) ing'in Hospital, rtc Vnlael 

'ard II 8«0 pri<e Aid, and Farta X to 
Xifl. 4« 6d each. 

The Children’s Own Sunday- 

• Book By MiaaJciiiA CoRNBB. Author of 
' Oariffena on f/ke HMorp tf Europe 
with Two lllaanradona. bquarC fcp 8vo 

Ores y. — An Encyclopaidia of 

Civil EiiglDcenng.HiatorirMl, rheorttkal 
and Practical. By Eow CnngT.F 8 A , C F 
llluatraicd by upvrarda of 8000 Woodcuta, 
eBplam^bty of the Principles, Machinery, 
am O^IMruetlenf which come nUer the 
mnctiw nf Ike Civil Bngliieer 8ru price 
dta ui<w. 

The /Meket-Iield | %r, the W- 

WBCe and niatocy of the Game llluetrated 
DtMmme, and enlivened with Aoec* 
X^the Author of Prinelphe e/ 
ycp.8v«.wlth2PUtea 

^j^eehf hale-bound.* 


Lady Ottst’s Invalid’s Book.^ 

The lHvaUd*b Own Booh • A Collection of 
Recipes from varlcns Booka and vanona 
ronntriea Bythe HouesmbFe LatiT Ccar 
Ftp 8vo. prices# 6d. 

Dale.~-The Domestie .hitargy 

Psd Family Chaplain, In Two Futa I ho 
Flrat Part dcIac Church Bervlcea adapted 
for Domeetle Uie, with Prayera for every 
Day of the Week, aolected ezclutively from . 
the Book of Common Pia)er e Part IJ * 
romprlaing an upropriffie Sermon for every* I 
Sunday in the Year Bv the Kev luoMAa 
Dam, M a , Canon Residentiary of bt 
Paul's Cathedral 24 Editinii Post 4to 
21# cloth, 31s 6d cair,or4>2 lOr n^oico 

Jlwv FamUiT CaAPiff in, ISs 

®*Para*®‘Fi^TliBDoMBaiicLiTOKoy*10« W 

Davis.— China during the Wax 

and since the Peace By Sir 3 F DaviT 
Bart , F R S , late H M PlenipoleHtiarv iii 
China, Governor aid Commauder«iie. Chief 
of the Polony of Hongkong 3 dole ppst 
8vo price ils 

De Felice.-f'History of the Pro- 

testanta of lAance, from the Pommente- 
I* tnent of the Reformatipn to the Present 
lime Iraqalatcd from the I rent h of G 
Dfe. Fklicb D D , Professor of IhCology 
at Moiitauhan, by B. Wbsti With a bup* 
plemental C hap er, written ezpreasU tor 
this trinalatioii by Dr Ds FBx.ioa. ivola 
post 8vo price 12s. 

l■**dVe can speak with confidence of the 
Idiomatic accuraty of Mr West s trans 
IstiMii, whose crRlcal acquiintanie gritU 
tie French language hae enabled him to 

Ikprodnie a reiideniig of tile Fren|A Pro 
fchWir a work lii the highest degree credit- 
dhle uebia ai holarly anility ana taste He 
has turned good French into good F iiglleh, 
wi Uoiit taking untlasaieal liberties with 
either one language or the other .As the 
work is from the veil of a wnter of singular 
I ersplcalty, enlarged research and fervent 
devotion t > the cause i f eviwgelieal PAites 
tantlsm. It will be justly vegArdrd by all 
eomt ent judges as avalnable addition to 
the literature of our coi^itry '*^bvangeh~ 
eat Uagaatn* 

Delabeche.— The G^lsgical Ob- 

•erver By Sir HbwAv T IFeubbcrb, 

F R S Direitor-Genwal of the Geoloi^al 
Survey of the United Kingdom nra 
I dition , with numeroua Woofr uta. (vo 
price 18s * 

D^bcch^^Report on^thQ Geo- 

lAy of Pornwall, Devon, and Weat bomer* 

• set By Sir lAwnr T Dbi.aWbb F R S , 
Director-Gciieral of the fbcqliriKlcnl Sufvey. 
WithMapfi,Woodeuti.aDdBFlatea. 8ro 
price 14s 

De la Bive.— A Ikeatise oa Elec- 
tricity, In Theory ahd Prattlco By A 
BffnA Rivb, Profivaaor In thd Acedemgr of 
Geneva In Two Vole<nea« with anmarolm 
Wofd Bngravini^ Vol 1 8vo price 18», 




PUBLISH^ BY LOKGMAM^ BE6 WN, abb Oo. 
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Discipline. By the Author of 

“ I<Pttera to My Unknown Frleinli," etc. 
Sfcoiid E^tion, enlarged., ISmo. price 


Bastl^.'-hEaterials for a Hls- 

torr m Otl Pninting. By Sir CajLiSica 
JjOck EAnXtAKEt FH.S.« F.S A-tPrChideut 
of the l\j>yel ^cedemy. 8ru . price 16«. 

[The &lipse*of Paithf or, a 

VMt to a Religious Sceptic. New Editton. 
Puat 8to. priv'e 9a. 6tt. 


A Ifcfejice of The Eclipse of 

Faith, bYlts Author ; Bring a Rejoinder to 
Proteasor Newman'a Replif. Poat 870. 
price 5a.6ar. 


The Enlfiishman’s Greek Con- 

corSanre ofehc New Teatameiits Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Krerk and the Kiitliah Textai Inrluding 
K Coiirordfilire to the Proper NAinetp with 
Indexra Creek’Fngllah and Kngllah-Ureek 
New Rditioii, with a new Index. Royal 
8to. price 42a. 


The Englishman's Hebrew and 

' Chaldee Concordaure dS the Old Testa- 
ment: Being an Htterapt at a Verbal Cun- 
iirainn between the Original and the 
Eiigliah Tianalatione: with ludexea al.Ut 
of the Proper Namca and thrlrOrcnr^nVca, 
etc. 2 toIh, royal 8vn. price «£3. ISt . 6d. s 
la.'ge papery £4. 14t. 6a. 


Ephemera. A Handbook' , of 

Angling : Teaching Fly Fiahingr’'* > 'dling. 
Bottom Fiihing, and Salmon hiahlug ; with 
the Natural History of River Flah, and 'he 
besC^odra of Catching them. Uv Eenr* 
MPHA. Third and (’henper Edition, c-or- 
rntfed and ,iniproTcJj with Woodcuis. 
Fcp. 8vo. S«. • 


Ephemera. -^The Book of the 

balmdn; Compiisingthe Theory,Priiiripli s, 
and Prartlex or Fly-Kiahliig for halinou 1 
Liata df (iBnd SRlnion Fliea for everr good 
River In the Rmpire : the Nataral Hlatorv 
Iff the Salmon, alh Ita known Hablta de> 


^cediniblt explained. 

roinnreif Kngravliiga of Salmon Fliea and 
Salmon Fry. By Epbxxcbra ; aaaisled by 


^^Kw^^o^NQy Fcp. Svo^jltW colored 


w; Enkfiut^, Es(i.-aatary ^ 

India under the House of Talmur (1626 to 
1707). By Vfu Eb«kihr, Kag , Editor of 
6/emplra of the Si/tpnor Bober. The 
Firat Volume- Histon of Babpr; Hta Early 
Llffy 14Vt.i636i ilia Itelgii In Jfldia,^^ 


Llffy 14Vt.i636i ilia Itelgii In Jfldia,tjU^ 
nisi). The Second Volnise.—HiatoiT^ of 
HiMttujBn, ]83b-lAi6. j^oin* I. *>>4 1^. Svo, 


Faraday (Profesaor).--The Suh- 

fc c^■61atter of Six* Lectnrea on the Non* 
etalllc Klementa, aellvered before the 


Members of the RoAl Inatitntlon (p, 1852, 
by Proleaaor^AHAOAT, U C.U, P.R.S , 
etc. Arrange by pcrmlaston from the 
Ijerturer'a Notes by S. Bcorrxnir, M.B. 


late ProfesBor of Chemistry in the Aiders. 
gate Ceilcge of Medicine. To which are 
appended Remarks , on the Quality and 
Tendenrles of Cbemieal Phllosophyt on 
Allotropism, and on iSione : together with 
MauipuUtive Details relating to the Per- 
formances of Kxpenmrnts indltSited by 
Professor Faraday. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. M. 


Forester and Biddulph*s Nor- 

way.- Norwav in 1948 and 1849 1 Containing 
Rambles among the hjelds and Fjords of 


the Central and Western DlatrlcUi and 
inriiidlng Remarks on its Political, Militanf, 
Ecclesiastic ri, and SoHat Organisation. By 
Thomas Fohvstir, Kao and Lieutenant 
M. 8 . Biddo&ph, Koval Artillery. With 
Map, Woudentiyand Hatee. jBvo. price 18a. 


Francis. — AnnaL>, Anecdotes, 

and Legends : A Chronicle of Life Atanr- 
ance. By Joan FRANOia, Author of The 


Hittoty of the hank of Knrianif •‘Chro- 


nlriea and Ctiara'tera of 

rhange.'* and ^ Hbtory of the MnglUft 
Ralluay. Post 8<ii>. price 8t. 6d. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldtmith. Kiiiied by Boxtor Corhrt, 


.Esq. IliuBtrated by Wood EngraviDga, from 
•*1)e8igu.i by Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. clothy 3ls.| 'morocco 
jei.Ses. a 


hlr. W. B. Greg's Contributions J 


to the Edinburg'.i Review.— Essays on Poll-' 
• '• • e. Coni ■■ ■ ■ 


tical and Social Srience. Contributed 
rhlefly to the Kdinbnrgh Jlsolsw. By 
'Wiu.iAM R. GRXOy 8 vols. 8vo. price S4i. 


Gurney.— Historical Sketches f 


Illustrating some 'Memorable Events apA 
Epochs, from a o. I4uit to a-o. 1546, By the 
Rev. John HAMfoxw Gornbt, M.A., 


Rector ^ St. Mary'Oy J^ary-le-bojio. Fcp. 


Gosse.— A Naturalist’s S<i|joumJ 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Ooselfy Bag. With | 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14s. 


GwilS. — An Encydiq^edia* of 

ArebUertnre,* Hlitorieol, Thcoxetidal, noA 
.’racUcal. By JosxpR Chril.T. Illnstrawd 


w'li^moie than One Thou^d Engf aring e 


from Designs by J. 8. 

Second Edition. wRh d Sup’ 

of the Symmetry and St 


Arebitecinrei Conjrisl^ji|weM^1D|jhlg 


The SUPPLEMENT ee^nUly, prieo 6e.. 
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KEW wohks^nd new editions 


# • 


Sidney Hall's •General Large 

IfibraiT Atlab of Fifty-three Mmp» (Hire 2tf 
iu. by IS iu.) , with tfee DlrUioiis and Buviid- 
ariei carefmly coloured ; aud ^ Alpha- 
betical Index of all the Ufamea contained 
In the Maps. New Kditlon, corrected from 
the brat and nio>t recent Authorltiea ; with 
the Railways laid down, aud many entirely 
new Mapa. Colombler 4to. price ^SS. 
half-nusta. 

• 

Ha2nilton.-7l>i8cns8ion8 in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Kducatlon and 
University Reform.. Chiefly from the Kdia- 
Reefewr corrected, vindicated, eii- 
lari^ed. In Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
'WiLLiAkC HAvuroN, Burt. Second Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 8vo. price 21s. 


Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 

of Luther, In Vom-eieht Historical Kti- 
ffrariuKS. By CafrAv KOxio. With Kx- 
planatiuus by Arthdeucon llAnn. Sf]UAre 
crown 8vo. [in lAe press. 


Haydn’s Book of XKgnitiesteon- 

tainin(r Rolls of the Oflitial Personases of 
the British Empire. Civil, Kcelesiastieal, 
Judicial, Military, Naval, aitd< Municipal, 
from the Earliest Periods top the Present 
Timet compiled chiefly from the Reeosds of 
l^e Public Ofllces. Together wftLMte So- 
vereigns of Europe, from the Foundation of 
their respective States; the Peerage and 
Nobility of Great Britain ; and ^nmcrom 
other Lists. Being a New Edtyon, im- , 

r roved and conthined, oLBcatson's Political ( 
iidex. By Josrpu |1aydn. Compiler of 
The IHettonarp nj Datf$, and other Works. 
8vo. price 25s, haif-bonnd. ‘ 


Haydon.— The l^fe of B&i\famin 

Robert linvdon, Historical Painter, from 
his Aiitoliioi^raphv and Journals. Edited 
andinmpilrd by Tom Tavloa, M.A., of 
the Inner Temple, Ksq.; late Fellow oP 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and late Pro* 
feasor of the English Language and Ii^tera- 
tore iu University College, Londan. Se- 
cond Edition, with Additions aud an Index. 

3 vola. post 8vo. prilo 31s. 6d. 


Harrison. — The Light of the 

Forge; or, Connsels draw iiefrom the Sick- 
Bed of E. M. Bv the Rev. Wiuiam 
‘HARAihOia, M.A., Rector of Birch, Essex, 
and Domestic Chaplain to H. R. H the 
Duchess of Carohriiigc. With 2 Wood- 
c<its. Fcp. Svu. price os. 

Harry Hicover.— The Hunting 

Field. Bv IIaahv IIixover. With Two 
Plawa, our repreKciitiiig The Rigkr^vrt ; 
the other. The IFrong Sort. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

w * 

Harry Hie over?— Practical 

Horsemanship. By IIahry lIitorKn. 
With 2 Plates, one Teprsaenling Going like 
Werkmen ; the other, Guing Hke Aluff$, 
Fcp. 8vo, 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men ; 
being a Guide to ebe Choice of a Horse for 
use moR; than foi4bow. By IlAnnv JIix- 
ovrn. With 3 Plates, one rcpreiieiitliig A 
prettf guod serf /er mott purposes ; the 
other, Hapther a had tori for anp purpose. 
Fcp. Svu. price 6s. hilf-bound. 


Bir John HerscheL— Outlines 

of Astronomy. ByhlrJoHivF. W.llxns- 
CBFL, Bart. etc. New Edition; with Plates 
aud Wood £ligr|viugB. 8vo. price 18s. 

Hill.— Travels in Siberia and 

ifts/a. By S. 8. Hiai,, Esq. 2 vols, post 
I 8vo. with Map. ^ ^ 

Itints on Etiquette andP the 

uSigcBC' Society: With a Glance at Bad 
Habits. By Ayoiyof, **HannerB make 
the Man.'* New Edition, revised (wRb Ad- 
•fialf*a* Crown****^*^ Book. Fcp. Sv^rlee 

f 

^ole.— Prize Essay on the His- 
tory and Ma .gement of Literary, Sclen- 
tifle, and Mechanics' Institutions, aud 
especially how far they may be developed 
aud combined so as to pr«male*tbd Moral 
Well-being and Industry of the Country. 
^ Jahsb ITolr, Hop, Brcretary of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mbchanlca' InstUttA. : 


Hacry Hieover. Packet 

and the Stadi'r. Praettoar Hints on the 
Management wMthe Stable. By flAnnv 
Hjsovbb. BecAnd Edition ; with Portr<.t 
of the Author on his fevourlte Eorse 
. HefffgsliWi Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. balf-boond, 

• 

Harry Hieover. — Stable Talk 

and Table Talk ; "or |DCckacl6s for Young 
p Sportsmen. By Hahat Hmovaa. New 
n 'Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 84s. 


i,AN 0 . Edited by his Soii.qJlnSnT Eff- 
WAHD Load Hou.Aiir 0 . V^. t. and II. 
post 8vo. price Us- 6d. each. 


Lci<d Holland’s Poreign Benai- 

uisi'ences. Edited by his Son, HgMT £o- 
WAM* LobA Ho/tAA 0 . SecttodEdltiiiB I 
with Facsimile. PcMt 8^, prlcr tffk. 8d, 


PUBLISHBD BY LONOMAN.^ROWN, AND Co. 


HoUand.-<lluipter8 on Mental 

PliraiAleirj. B7 Sb UsKRYkHoLLAifD, Uvt.« 
F. R.S, Bhrilcfaii.ExtrnordlnMy to tb« 
Queen t nnd Tbyelclnn in OrdiniuT ta Him 
H prnl Hl|||.neee Prince Albert. Founded 
ehiefljAon Cbnptere contirined in Medimt 
NatmrnM Be/ttetiont, by the leine Aut^r. 
Fcp.8TO.prliel0r.64. 

Hooki.*-The Last Days of Our 

< Lord’* Mluirt^d A Conrie of Lectareron 
the principal Evente of Paesiou Week. By 
Wju:.TSR Fabqohab. Hook* D.D.« f:h«p> 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Eai> 
tlon. Fcp. Sto. price 6r. 

Hookeif and Amott.— The Brl- 

tUh blorat Compriatng the Fhicnoftamouk 
or Kiuwerinir I'iaiitBf and the heriib. The 
^ S»th Edition, with Additions and Corret - 

* tions. and numerous Figures, illustratirc 
of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Compo- 
slto Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 
By 81PW. J. Hookxr, F.R.A. and L.S. etc . 

I and O. A. Walkicb Abbott, LL.D . > L S. 

12ino. with li Plates, price 14i.. uith the 
Plates coloured, price Sir. 

Hooker.— kew Gardens; or, a 

Popular Guide to theRoTal Uotanu Gardens 
of Rew. By Mr William Jackson Hookfr. 
K.ll.i O.C.I..I F.H.A. and Lb., etc. etc 
Director. New Kditnm, with numerous 
Wood Eiigravuigs. Ibino. price Sixpeucc. 

Home.— An Introduction to ^he 

^itical Study and l^uuledpc of the Hole , 
^•riptnrea.Bv Thomas IIabtu fi j Hornf, 
D.lllof St. John's College. Cainbiidge. Pac> 
bennary of St. Paurs. New hdit^^n, rb- 
▼ised and corrected 1 with iium^ut Vnpi, 
and Fiicsimiles of Biblical Manbcript>, 6 
Tols: 8 to. price 63r, 

Home.— A Compendious Intro- 

dwctioii to the Study of the Bible. By 
Thomas nURTWRiL FIoiinf, of St. 
John's College. Cambridge. Being an Ana# 
lysis of bis introdHCtioH to tkt t ritiral 
fltudf and Knhvledge of the Hoig Serlp~ 
tmrei. New, t,'fJitlon. correrted and en-« 
largeg t ^u^h'Maps and other Engravings. 

Hi»wltt.-(A.*K.) An Art Stn- 

dent IndMunlcb, By Anna Mary ]1ow»t. 

2 vole, tost Sto, price 14r. 

HoWltt^The Chllditn^s Year. 

^By Mart Mowitt. With IStur Illustrations, 

# Oil graved ^hn AliNolun, fcomUriginXl 

Designs btANNA Mary Howitt. Square 
16mo. price Sr. 

William HoiiHfct’s Boy's Coun- 
try Book. Being the real Life of a Country 
Boy. written bv Himself 1 ExhiblHq: ail 
the A^vsenienla. Pleasures, and Pursuits 
of in the Cdlntry New Jjdition ; 

wltlPi^(rW|^d(^ts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6r. 


Hovitt.— The Bural life of Bn^* 

gland. By William llowiTa;, New Edition, 
correi ted and revisqiLt with Woodcuta bt 
Bewick and Williama; uniform with f'illta 
fo Bemerhatir Planet, Medinm Svo. 81s. 

Howitt.- Visits to Bemarkable 

PUees: Old Halls. Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes lllnstrative of Striking Passages in 
English History and Poetiy. By William 
How itF. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. 
Mcdinm 8to. 21r. ^ 

Second Series, chiefly in the 

Conntles of Northumberland and Durham, 
with a Stroll along the Border. With up> 
wards ot 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. Sir. 

Hudson. — Plain Bireetions for 

Making Wills in confoiiii'ty withthcLawi 
with a clear Exposition uf the Law relating 
to the Distribution of Personal Estate lo 
the case of Intestacy, tu ' Forms of Wills, 
and much useful lurn • iHtinn. By J.C. 
IluDsoN, Rsf]., late 0 the Legacy Duty 
Office, Loudon. New and enlarged Edition , 

* ill! lading the provisions of the Wills Art 
Aniendmeiit Act uf I85J, (introduced by 
Lord Bt. Leonaids). Fup.Svo. 8s. 64. 

Hudsoi;.— The Executor’s Guide, j 

By J. C. lIcjDsoif. Eko.. New and enlarged 
Edition t with the Auditlnn of Direct to ns { 
fur psyiDfr bui cession Duties on Real Pro> 

ra undcp Wills and Intestacies, and a 
r for finding the Values of Auiiuitles 
. and the Amount of Legacy and Buccession 1 
V Duty thereon, hep. Svo. price 6s. I 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with tne Author’s authority, hy 
«Mrs. Fabinf New Edition. 16ino. prirt 
6s.: nr in 3 vol9. 3s. 64. each cloth ; 2l. 64r 
each sewed. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated u 1 th the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
fsABiNK. Vols I. and II ]6mo Half-a- 
Cruwii each, srwtd ; Sr. 64. rath cloth : or I 
in post 8fo. 12s 64. each cloth. Vol. IH. 

I post Ati). 13 s. 64. each cloth t or In 16mo. I 
Part I. 2s. 64. sewed. 3s. 64. cloth { and 
Port II. 3s. sewed, 4s. Moth. # 

Humphreys. — Sentiments and 

Bimlles of bhakspeare : A Classified Be* 
lection of Similes. DefiuUions, Oescrlu* 
tions, and other remhrkahle PasHagra In 
Shakspeare’s Plays and Pdems. R^than 
rluSIrately Illuminated border in tht cha- 
racteristic style oP the Ellxabethan Period, 

I -mssslTC' carved covers, and other Embel • 

I *)t^mcntH, disljriicd and executed by U N. 
IAmphurts. Square, post 8tu. price 21 s. 


The Report of the Committee 

appointed by the Counc,! of the Sodetfof 
Arts to Inquire Into the Snbjert of Indus- 
trial Insupction. With the Efideneee. Syo, 
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NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 


Jameson* — A Commonplace Book 

of Thottuhts* Meinorien, »*»* 
rinftl Md Selecti*d6 Ptrt I. •"J 

Chmcteri PorlH UlerHtote«nd Art. By 
MrljSiitoi*. With KtMiiifS and Wood 
Bng»TlUKi. Sq»w« crown 

Krs. Jameson’s Legends of the 

8nlnt« nnd MnrtTn. Forming the Krrt 
Hcrlee of Seered mnd 
Secoht Edlttim i with nnmeroos Wood- 
cuts, end 1« Etching* by the Attthor. Square 
crown 8»o. price 38i. 

Krs. Jameson’s Legends of the 

Moniutis Order, ns icpreseiited In the 
Fine Arte. Ft.nnin|r the 
Suertd nnd Legeudarv Art. ‘'Jf/ «"/* 
tlon. corrected mid eidanrrd ; with 11 Et« h 
loiCB by the Author, end 88 Vlroodcuts. 
Square crown Sro.^rlce 28f. 

Krs. Jameson’s Legends of the- 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arte. 
Ferming the Third .Serica ot Sacred and 
Lrgendarjf Art. With 55 Drawings by »he 
Author, and 162 Wood EiigAtringa. Square 
crown 8ro. price 28i. ^ 

Lord Jeffrey’s Contr\)3utlons to 

the RdinUurgh Berlew. A New Edition, 
complete In One Volume, with a 
engraved hylluNiiy Houiwson, and « VliF** 
siette View of Crslgcronk, 
j, CouBcn. Square crown 8 to. 3U. gloto} 
or a%f. celt. 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in^ I 
t ola.Sro. piice 42f c | 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Work* I wllh Life, br Bishop IIkbfr Re- 
vised and ccrrected by the Rev Chari.es 
pIVe e!«k. FeUow oV Oriel <;«ilcae.o«. 
£Id. Ill Ten Volumes. Vols. II toX 8vo. 

' price Half a-Gulneaea« h. Vol. I. roinprUing 
Bishop Heber’s Ufe of Jeremy Tavlor, ex- 
tended by the Editor, I* readjf. 

Jolmston.’-ABew XMctlonary of 

Geography, Descriptive, Phrsical, btatls- 

tlX«< Hlstorleal . FormHig * 


Geography, Descriptive, Phrsical, Watls- 
tlcXud Historical i FormlHg a complete 
Genaral Oasetteer the World. By Ai.fx- 
awbse KeitVI 'JoHHPtoir, f. K s*.B , 
f!Sg8 F.G.B* '/Geographer at Kdlfc,urgh 
in Ordinary to Ker Majsstv. In One Volume 
of mSTp^sV comprising nearly 60,0W 
Naa£Vpiacea. Hro. price 86«. clotl^ 

fly haff .ho^’inrnssia.dU. v 

Xhmhle.-^Tb6 Saxons in Eng- 

• nmd t A History of the English Coramon- 
weolth till the ner*od ^tbe Norimn < on- 
aSst; By John Hi*cHBS.t. 

M.A., FjC.P. 8., etc. 3vols,8vo.prioeS8s. 


Kippis’s Collection of Hymns 

ai>d Psalms foFPubllc'nnd Private Worship. 
New Edition i liiclndliiH a Wew S«PPi«- 
ment by the Rev. Edmond^EU, 1I»A. 
IHmo prke 4f. cloth, or 41*6^ roan.- 
The SopetBXBMT, aeparately, pcR;f Eight- 
pence. 

Kirby.--The Life of the Bcv. 

Wii tiAit Ktrpt, M.A.jF.R.S.,Fj1i.S.. etc. 
Rector of Barham. AwThorof one of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, and Joint- Author of 
the fnttoduefioH to Entomoloejf. By the 
Rev. .loBN Freeman, M.A., 

AshwieWen, Norfolk, xnd Rural Dean. 
With Portrait, Vignette, aud FacSHnlle. 
Svo. price 16t. 

Kirby A Spence’s Introduction^ 

I to Entomology t or. Elements of the Na- 
tural History of Insects: rompnaing an 
account ot noxious and useful Insecjis; of 
their Metamorphoses, Food, Strrtmfcma, 
IlabitHtiiiiis, Societies, Motions. Noises, 
IJyberiiatipn, Instinct, etc. New Edition, 

3 vols. Svo. with Plates, price 3}f. Cd. 

Laing’s (S.) Observations on the 

Rocinl and Politii at State Af Denmark snd 
the Duchies ofSIcHwIt hand Holstein In 186li 
Btltig the Third iSencs of Notes qf » Tra- 
vrller. Svo. pi ice 12s> 

La/ng’a (S.) Observations on the 

boLi.il and Political State of the Kuropf ”D 
People in 18t8 and 1849 1 Being the oe- 
vniKl Series of A'otes vf a Traveller. Svo. 
i Hce^4s. 

L. E. ir.~The Poetical Works 

of Letitia Kl’/sbeth Lsndnn; comprising 
tHe /wprordiatrfcc, the I evftlna Bruce- 
trt, the Golden I iolet, the Tronbmdour, 
and Poetical Rrmauis. New Edition | dth 
S Vignettfes by llkhard Duyltv 2 vole. 16mo. 

^ 10s. cloth ) mo'uccu, 2ls, 

o 

J}T, Latham on Diseases of the 

Heart, l.eiturr'* on Sublet^ tPO^ected 
snth CUiiiial Medicipe i 'iilseaBes ,of the 
Peart. Bv P. M- Latham. Physician 

Extraordinary 'll the U$cn. Now Editlq^. 
S vola. 12mo. p. ice 16s. 

I ^ 

Mrs. Lee’s Elementa of Na- 

tnr 1 Hlsio or First Prifict|P^s oT Zoo-' 
logy I comi rising thr Prlni;ipF-s of C.'luss^ 
«&catlon, 'iiterVpfracd with nmnsing mi% 
inatruetivc Accounts of the igust reinark- 
ahle Ai .inals. New ROKion. cnimrgedi 
with I" .ncrotis additional Woodcuts. Fcp. 
Svo. price Jt. 6d. , 0 


, LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 

Of HUtnrr, %1nirrAp)iy, IJterAtarc. tlm ArU And Science!, NMart^Hletoiy, u 
(acturea : America of Onvinal IVorka bp ^ 


«fW JOHV HFR^<'riP’L, 

Sill JAMES MAPKINrOSH, 
ROttBRT .sOirrHBV, 

SUt DAVID HIlKWn'rER, 
TJIOMAS KBIOHrLEV, 
JOHN FOibrER, 


HFL, • SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

:iNrOSH, THO\f \b MOORE, 

Y, BHHOP TlilRLWALL, 

n'rER, THE REV G. R. GLEIO, 

LEV, J f\ L DE SISMONDI, 

JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.8., G.8. 

And other Ekikrnt Writer a. 


Complete In 133 vola.fep. 8ro.«Rritb Vignette Titlea, price, in cloth. Nineteen Onlneaa. 
The ll^orka u^wuteijf. In Seta or Seriea, price Three bbUllnga and Sixpence each Volume. 


A Lift 0 / (A# Worke rompaUngtha CABINET CyCLOP.£DIAs- 

''A Bell'a HUtorr of Rnaiila . 3 vnla. 10« dtf { 34. Lftrdner on ifeHt . . 1 eol. 

3. BcQ kLleeaof BrItiHhPoeta,*2vola. 7a. ’ 3S. LanlnCr’s H>dr(>Btatiea and 

3 Bnewkter’s Optii a, . 1 eol. 3a. dA Pneiimatii « . • . 1 eol, 

4. Cnold|r*" Maiitime and ln> I dd. LtrdiicrNiid Wnlker'aElec* 

Una DWt OTery . StoIb. Ida. dd > trii Uf end MnEnrilam, ->olR. 

5 Crnwe'a HUln^ af Frenre, .S volp Ida d«f J/. Mackintiiih, knrater. anc 

6. DeMorEnnonProbKliihtiert, I vol Sa 6d J * CnurteiMi'aLirta of Bri* 

7. De Sismniidi'a Hlsturp of ! tUh Stalekmen . . 7voIa. S 

I the Italian Repuhln a . 1 toI. 3a. dd« 38. Mai kiiitnsh, Wallace, and 

8. De nlpmondi'a rail of the Dell a History of Eiig'* 

Uomaii Empire . Sto'i. 7a. ' land . a . . lOrola. 


, Donoeaii's CheiaUtiy 


Id. Donoeaii'a Domebtic EUo* 

nomy . . Svola, 7$, 

11 . Dnubain'a Spam and Por- 

tiiaal . . fivoU. 17a. 6 d 

13. Dunham’a Hlatory of Den- n 0 

markfbweden, and Nor* 

» way . 0 3 eola. 10a. dd. 

13. Dnnham’a History oT Po- 

liyid . . .1 Tol 3a. 6 A 

14 Dumani*a Germanli Em • 

pirc STo^lOaWd. 

16. Duiiham'j Europe durinfr 

the Middle Arch . . 4 rola. 14a. 

Id. Dnuham's Britlah Drama- 

7t. 

I 17 . Dunham's LUea Of Farly 


1vol. Sa dd’. I 39. Monitfotnerr and Sheltrv'a 


Kmineiit Ilaha11,Spaniah, 
and PortuKueacAmhora.l vols. 1 
4d, Moore's Htatory of Ireland, 4 vpJa. J 
41. Nil niaa'a Chronology of 
» Hiatnry . 1 vol. 

Phillips' TreatUe on Geo- 

* 

43. roucITaHiitory of Natural 

nilnaophy , . . 1 vol. i 

44. Porter's Treatiae on the 

Manufacture of Silk . 1vol. 
46.4Porter's Maiiiiraiture of 

Porr clam nifti (rlaaa . 1 to1« 

46, RoMue’a llritiah Lawyers, 1 vol. 

47 . bcott'a HlHory of Scot- 

land .... Svola. i 


^Vrltera oftweat Britain, 1 vol. 3a. dd. 48. Shvllov'a Lives of Eminent 


18. Fertfus’a Astory of the k rein h Authors , . 3vola. 

Uiiited Siatea . , 3 vols. 7a« < 49, Shut hard and bwalnaon’a 

19. Foabroke'a tireek and Ro- Insects .... 1 vol. 

. mail AntiquitTea . . Svola. 7a. 60. Suuthci'a Llvee of British 

* 20 . Forster's Lives of the Admirals . . 5vela. )1 

btHieunM of tne Com 51. Sirhhiiig'afburihHia^pry, Svdla. 

monwealTn ^ dvuls. 17a. Od. 63. Stebbiwg's History of 'the S 

31. Gleie'a Li«ta of British Reformstioii . 3 vols. 1 

0 Miittarj Commaidera 3 vols. 10a. dd. 63. Swaliisitn's Discourse on 
33. Grattan'a Hlatory of the Natural Hiatnry . , 1 vof. 

• N*ttAUnds . . . 1 vnl. Sa fid , 64, Swalnspn'a minral Hla- 

83 Heiialw’s Botany . . 1vol. «- *-« ' 

84. Herat helU Astronomy . IvoL 

36. HetRLbrlV IMscourse on^ 

Natatan*hllosnphf , Tvol. 

Sd Jllstnry nr Hume . 83 voks. 


1 vnl. Sa fid 
1 vol. 8s fid 


tory and riasaifiiatiuD of 


66. Swainson's Habits and In- 

slHit ta of AnImaU • 1 vol. 


Sd ^Istnry of Hume . Wvoks. 7* • sj 6S Swainson's Birds . . Stole. ; 

J7,^Rstory of BwH'erland . 1vol. Sa.dd 67.^WMnaon’a kiah, Rrptliea, 

28 Holland's fnanvfacturea In * etc. . Stole. 


.Metal Stols. lOadd. 

39. Jhmee's LIvea of Foreign 

StateHinaii • 6 tola. IJa.dd. 

10. Eater and Lerdner'a Mer 

chnnlre .1 vol, 2MU. 

31 . Kelghtley’s 0«|/lnea of 

Hiaibty . * V« * ^ 

38. 1«ArdBetU Arithmetic . I tol. 8a 6d 

S3. LardgBrUUBuiii^ry . I tol. Ba.dd 


68. SiHlnaon'aQasdrnpede . I tol. 
69 Swainson's BbeUa end 

bhell dsli . . ItoU* 

60. Swainson's Anlmalaln Me- 

nageries . .. I TOl. 

61. Swan son's TaaideapTiaBd 

Biography of Eoologliita 1 *ol. 
63. ThlrlwalPa Hlatory of 

bteece . . Stela ! 


NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Letters to soylliamown^rTiendfl | London^s EncydopaBdia of Trees 


ByaLady, Auiho»of IrMrr# cm //««■!- 
mrs$. Fourth and eheapar Bditloa. >cp. 
8 to. price 6e. 

lindley .--Tlie Theory of Horti- 

cttlturet Or, an Attempt to explain the 
principal C^mtlons of Gardeninir upon 
Fhyalolofrlcu Prinelplea. Bjr John LihdIiST, 
Ph.D. F.R.S. New Kditlon, reriaed and 
inpriiredi with Wood Runrarliixa. 8vo. 

[/ft the preu. 

Lri John Lindley's Introduction 

to Botany. New BdUlon, with CotTcetlnna 
and eoploua Addition!. S role Aro. with 
Six Platea and nnmerona Woodcuta, 34«. 

Linwood.'^Anthologia Qzonien- 

ria, alTC, Florlleplum e luaibna poetlcla dU 
eenonun OxonieoHluni firatla ct l,atiiiia 
decerptum. Cnrante Qumelmo Linwooo, 
M.A. ACdia Chrlatl Alpmino. 8vo. price 14a. 

Lr. Little on Eefomiities.— On 

the Nature ancf Treatment of Dcformltlea 
of the Human Frame. Bjf W. J. Littek, 
M.D., Phyafrian to the Condon Hoapital, 
Founder of the Royal tfrthopadlc Jioaintal, 
etc. With IfiO Woodcuta ana Diagrama. 
8vo. price 16a. 

Lltton.’-The Church of Christ, « 

ill ita Idea, Attribntea, and Mlniatiy : Wtji 
a particular Reference to the Coiilrorersy 
on the Subject between Rnmaiilata a|d Pro- 
tettanta. By the Rer. Rdward Abibor 
laTTO]«,M.A., Vlce-Prloelpal of St. Ediuimd 
Hall, Oxford, thro . price 16a. ^ , 

Lorimer's (CJLetters toaToung* 

Maater Mariner on aome hubjecta connected 
with hla CalUiif . New Edition. Fcp. 8ro. 
price 4a. «d. 

^Loudon’s Self-Instruction for 

Young Gardenera, Foreatera, Balllffa, 
Land Stewarda, and Farmers; in Arith> 
metlc^ook-keCMiig, Geometry, Mensur- 
ation, ^mctlcanSrlgonometry, Methanica, 
Laad-Surreylng, LeTOllini^ Planning and 
Mapping, Architectuml Drawing, andlao- 
I metrical Projection and ^erapectWe i With 
Biounplea anewiag their applications to 
Horticultural add Agricultnral Purposes , 
a Memoir. Portndt, and Woodcuta. 8to. 

liflcc7«.A ^ 

Loudoh^l Encyclopaedia of ^r- 

dcnUigi cntopriaiug the Theory end^ Fftr. 
tlce of HoftlcttUiire, Floriculture, Arbori- 
»altfire,and lAiidaeMie Gardening : Inetud- 
Ingall the Idteat im^Tementa, aGetieial . 
a History. or Gardening in nil. Countries; n 
Statlatlcal Yletr pf Its Present State t and 
Kfiggeationeftc-ita Mature Progress In the 
British Islet. WltlTmaay hundred Wood- 
* cute.' New Sdftion , corrected and improTed 
by M re. l^ovMir. 8?o. price 60s. 


«nd Shrubs t or the Arioretum of jhmttee^ 
turn Bntanniemm abridged* Conuining 
the Hardy Trees and Sun^ of Great 
Britehi, Natlre and Foreign ,'^^nlMeally 
Md Popularly Deecribed t withTt-dr Pro- 
pagation, Culture, and Uses In tne Arts ; 
and wlth.Rngrarlags of nearly all the Spe- 
cies. Adapted for the nee of Nurserymen, 
Gardeners, and Foresters. With ibout 2,0QV 
Woodcuts, Sro. price 6Qp. * ; 


Loudon’S Encyclopaedia of Agri- 
culture t comprlelug theTheorj ana Prac- 
I tlce of the Valuation, Transfer, Caying-ont, 
liuprorrmeiit, and Management of Landed 
Property, and of the Cultivation and Eco- 
nomy 01 the Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture ; Including all tis> 
latest improvtments, a general History of 
Agriculture In all Countries, n Staiistjcsl 
View of Its present State, and SiWfrfstloiis 
for Ita future progress In the BritiA Isles. 
New Edition ; with 1,UIU Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price 66s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of 

Plants, including all the Piiuita which aie 
now found iii, or nave been lutruduced Into, 
Great Britain, Aving their Natural History, 
accompanied oy suih descriptions, en- 
graved Figures, and elementary details, as 
jaamenable a beginner, who is a mereEn- 
?llsn reader, to discover the name oPevery 
Plant which be may find in flower, nnij. ac- 
quire all the information respecting it Vnich 
.la useful and Interesting. New Edition, 
^ (orgyeted throughout and brought «own to 
^ year 1M64, by Mrs. Loudon and OBORon 
Don, mq., F.L.S., etc. 8vo 

[/fi the Sprtnf, 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Arcbitectnre' and 
Fumitn : containing Jiumeroua Designs, 
from the ViUn to t|m Cottage and the 
harm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries,^ 
and other Agricultural Buildings; Coun- 
try Inns, Piilillc llouBM, «|uiil Parochial 
Schools, with the reqifislte Fittings- up, 


edited by Mrs. LopouN ; with more than 
2,6r ' Wpodents. 8vo. price 63s. 

# * • 

• <1 • , i| 

Loudon’s Hortus 'bKtanniwf 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants Indigenous 
to, cultivate d In, or introduced Into Britain. 
A n entirely New Ed<ttlon corrected, through- 
out! With a Supplement, including . all 
New Plants, and n New Ggneni Index 
the whole Work. ^Edited byMrs.Lov- 
Dojr I asristed^y W. U. fiAlns Md 
David Wootrffe^ 8vo. price ais.id*-Th« 
Svppdbmfnt separately, poke Idih 


PUBLisusD BT LONOMAK/ittX)WN, and^SOi 


15 


Mrs. ‘Loudon’s Amateur Oar- 

deirat’ii Caleiiiliir Beittif • Monthly Onlde 
M to ithitt ihould be nroided m woll an 
what iIionhF bo dune in a harden In oach 
Month With plain Ruleo how to do what lo 

^Irectlono for LajlnglOut abd 

Kltrhen and (lower Oardmo, 


inialte , < 
laouro Oi 


Plau 

Pleaomo Oruniido, and Shrubbento i and>a 
ihoit account, in each Month, of the Uaa> 
drupedo, Birds, and lusocta, then most 
injiiriouff to Gardens Idmo with BTood- 
y cuts, pSce 7s. 6d 


Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country 

Cou^anlun , or, How to hnjor a Country 
Ufe Hationallf (ourth Edition, with 
Piates alU Wood LugrariDga Fep 8ro 
priced# 

£ov.— A Treatise on the Do- 
mesticated Animals of the British Islands 
comprMiendlinr the Natural and hcono- 
tnical History of Species and Varieties the 
Destnptioii of the Properties of external 
horm, and Ohserratioiu on tie Pnii iptcs 
and Practice of Breeding ByU low, hikq, , 
h R *> F With Wood > U(,ravinits bvo^ 
price 2A# 


Low. ~ Elements Practical 

Agriculture comprch tiding the Caltiri 
tiou of Plants, the Husbandry of the Du* 
mestlc Animals ant* the Economy ^f the 
Farm By D T ow » sq !• H S K S lITw 
^Uoni with ARi Woi^cutbfSro prue 21# 

Macaulay, -~Speeehes«of <he 

Right Hoff 1 n Macaulay, M P Cor- 
rected by r Uto price 12f 


Ma&ulay.« The History ofEng- 

isnd from the Aiiebsion ot James II tty^ 
Ihomas BABijfpToa MccAvnex, New 
Is laud 11 “ 


KdiUon Vols . 


8vo price 3J«. 


Macaulayi’s Critical and 

irlcal Esaaya contributed to the Pdlu 


Igyrgh Rgtiew t our h dltio ns, aa foihiwa 

I I tBRAAY Fditxow ftho iSetfSMfA), in 
#l\o^ thro pnee Stts ^ ^ 

. S Complete in Ojsn Voi;.«M8MWith Port-,! 

F • trait ud jUgnetta b^arc crown bro I 
prlOeVl# cloth t or 30# calf 

8 Amotmh Bditiok, in 3 vols fcp 8ro 
price 81#. • 

d fMwnm s EMTioM,ln course of |ihli- 
catfon, Gfowii Sro In Weekly Num- 


^rloeOne 


Macaulay. --Lays of Ancient 

Rome, wiih frry and the Armada. By 
l^oKcs Babinovov MAeAvtAT New 
Bdl ion 16ma pHhe 4«. M. cloth, or 
10# 6d bon^in mototeo 

Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Andent 

Rome With humorous lUnstrations, Orl- 
ridai and firom the Antique, dmwn on 
Wood by George Scarf. Jun . and engnred 
by bamnel WUliam* New Edition Fep 
4to. price 21# boards, or dip b^nd In 


Macdonald. ViUa Verocchloi 

or the Youth of Leonardo do- Vinci • A 
I ale By the late Diana Louisa Mac- 
i>oNAx.n Fcp 8ro price 8# 

o 

Sir James Mackintosh’s History 

of Bnirland from the Ibnliest Times to the 
final EstabUshmeBt of the Reformation 
Being that portion of t te JStHorp c/Smg~ 
0 land published In 1 Lardner s Cubintt 
tjfrlipadto, which was contiibnted byblr 
Jamls Mackintosh Libraiy Edition, re- 
vised by the Author s bon 8 vols 8vo 
price 21# • 

a 

Mackiutosh.—lSir James Mack- 

into.h t Mis ellaneous Works Including 
his roiitnbnuous to the Edinburgh Review 
A New hditiou, complete in Qne Volume t 
with Portrait and Vipiette Square crown 
stXjvo price 21# cloth , or JO# bound In calf 


M'Culloeh.'-A DletioiMry, 

Shacticnl, pheoretiral, and Hiatorlcal, ol^ 
C inimeri e anS Commercial Navlgamn j 
Illustrated with Maps aud Plans By A R 
M Ct L&ocR. Esq New Edition (18S4), 
adapted to the Present lime and embrsc 
ing a large mass of new and important In 
formation in revard to the frade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Navigation of this and other 
Cooiitried Ovo pilieSQ# cloth , half-rusain. 
with flexible back, 66 $, * 

McCulloch.— A Dietlimary, 

GeograpbUal, StaGstleal. and Historical, 
of tm various Countries, Places, and Prin- 
cipal Natural Objects In the World. By 
J R M'Cui>i.oan, Esq IIT ' 

Six large Maps New Edition^, 


trithaSuppIo 
of Omt 


ment, comprising the Pt^nlation , 

BnUui from the Census of 1861. 8 gols. 
Bvo price 6S#. 


if Gnllodl. -* Au Aoeount, De- 
scriptive and Statistical of tho JMtish 
Ein^re i ExhlMUM IM i^tont, rbyfilcnl 
Capacities, PoMlattoM Industv, and Civil 
and Rellgloab Instilutlona Bj/R*M*Cv%> 
loqb,*Em. New EdU^, tioMcMd, ea* 
laigcil* ^ empAvod* Sools. Sff. 
pncjp 48# . , 


^JSW WORK'' AND NEW EDITIONS 




Maitland.— The Ohiirch in the 

CataciimliB A l)eM.nptv>n of the PrliHi» 
uve Chart b of Roiar, lliaetnitt.d b/ lU 
Sipulchrei ReniHiiirC Hv the Her CntniFs 
SIaxtlamo Nr w h ditlon> wl)h nenjr W ood 
cuta. bro price 14« * 

Mrs. Marcet*s Con^rersations on 

f hemtMtrr, io whii h the Alemeut. of that 
Science arc Auniliarljr baploiiied ainl lilaH- 
trated bp Pxpenneuta New Pdttion, en- 
iftrired and ImprOTedi 3 toU. ftp 8va 
price f4i. 

Mrs. MarceVs Conversations on 

Natural Pbllbaophp, iii whli h the h Jemeuts 
of that Science are familiarly explained 
New h dltiom enlarged and corrected , with 
2d Platra Fep 8 yu price Ida 6d 


Matuider's Scientific and^Ute- 

lary Irroaury. A New and Popelnr Mi- 
cyclopwdia of Scienct and the bcllce 
1 cttrck • iiicludtng all Brat i tara ol t>i lciice« 
apd every adhject connected with Litera- 
ture end Irt New Edltiotl Fip 8Vo 
price 10a cloth , bound in ioan/'(2e ( t aif 
cWredJJf hd. ^ 


» 

Maunder’s Treasory of £!ati2ral< 

lliaiory Or, a Popular Uictionai^ of Ani- 
mated N itiirc 111 whifh the Cooloiriciil 
( harai ti natlc. that dl<>iiiiaiiiah the diffi rent 
rUsaea, Ixrnera, and hpet ich, are i cunbiued 
with a variet} of intereatiiiK InfonaiatiMii 
llluatrative of the Hablta, InMlncta, and 
fienrral Pconemv of the Animv Kinf^Om 
Vtith 000 14ood(utB New hditinn hip 
8vo price 10a cloth , roan, Ida . calf, 12a. 6d 


Mrs. Marcet's (fonversatious on 

Folrtl al E ottomyu in which the Elementa 
of that Science are familiarly explained 
New Edition Fep 8vo price fa 6d 


Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Vegetable Phyahalogy comprehending the 
Eleinefita of Botuiii with tlicir Applicatioi 
to Agriculture Ne v hdition, with tour 
Plateil. Ftp 8vo price 9a 


Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Land and Watex New hditlon, revUed 
and corradted • with a « uloured Map, abew- 
ing the vomparanve Altitude of Flountain* 
Fep, 8va. price 5a 6d 

c. 

Mafoineau.— Church History in 

h ngieiid Being a bketc h of the Hi>tory of 
• the Church of h iiglaiid drum the Farli9.| 
Timea to the Period of the Reformation 
By tie Rev AMTitqR Mahtinfao MA, 
Intr Fellow of iriuity CoUege, Cambridge 
12ai'> prteeOa 


Maunder’s Biographical Trea- 

. anry i conaiatlng of Memoira, Sketchea.and 
^ brief Notit ei oT above l<,UUU h luiiieiit Per- 
auna uf all Ages and Natloiia, from the 
EarUeat Period etf Hiatory, forming a m w 
•ndAofiplcta Dinlonnryof Cuiverbal Bl> 

S uphy The Eighth Edittnii, revised 

roughout.and brought down to the clo>e 
of the yeer |86S rep. 8vn lOai riothi 
bound in roan, lif.i calf leuered, 12t 6d. 

I Bistorical Treasury | 

‘ « ^ iBfroOuctory tratliuo 

/, Aiinaut acid Mode rn, 

Maof separate Hlatorlea of ev ey 
ifiB Nation chat cxlatai cheIrrtRise. 
rvogtrMt and Preaeiit Condition, the eforal 
and ^otMl Character of their respertivr 
* ‘ iDta, their fleilgioo, Manuera, and 
I, otr., Ote New Fdftion i re/ued 
'irougbt down to ibe Pre- 
8ii>. 10a. clotbi roan. 


aent Thim FrS. 
, 19a.t cair,lSi.M. 


Maunder’s Treasury of Snow- 

ledge, and Librarv i f Refereiirc uompria 
ing an KiigliHh Dictionary and Griiniinar, 
an Ui iveriialffacettcer, ajfla si al Dlciioii- 
ary, a Phrunologv, a law Dicti nary, a 
SyiiopiiB of the Peerage, numeroua useful 
TaUlea, etc The Pwei tidth Fdition care 
fully revised iiid lOrre ted throughout 
U ith some Additions Fi p 8vo | rl e lOa 
cloth , bound in rr«ii, 12i i calf, Ijb M 


Merivale. — A History of l^e 

A lAna under the Empire By the Rev 
Chari Pt Mbrivau, B I> late Fellow of 
St John a Coliegf, Cambridge Voli '1 
and II 8to puce js» and Vnl Ilf cum 
fluting the Hutoir to the FatabliaHient of 
tl\| bionarcby by Au^natua, price 14«, 


Mcrivalc.— The Pall of the So- 
man Repiblic A Short Histnrv of the lact 
C entury of Comuiona eal^ Bv thi,Rev 

rHARvraUfsRivAU, B D ,*|ate Fellow of 
^ bt d- in a College, Cambridge 12 bbo 
prlce7* W , 


Merivale.— MeihoirS ^^f^ Cicero: 

A Traiialatlon of ttrrgo In Fla Leffera.Ay 
Bimard Rudolph AbAen Edited ImAie 
Rev CaARLsa Hrrivaxs, B^p fwo 

V ® 

Mrlner% C^istory of th% Church 


by the Rev T. 
8vo price f2(. 


Ma&tgoMery.— Qriglxial ^jrmns 

for PuhUe, soci^ and PrlTata Devotion. 
By Camrb lljpnAoiajMtg 18a^. |a. fhf. 

1 -iL. ^ 


of ChrlBt lYUb Additions 1 
Isaac Hix.i«hit* DD,eJ> 
Fdition, revived, with ud 


^ the late Rev. 
Rb A Nlw 
(P*ional Notca 
, B 4 voia 
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JaiM Mosftgomoy^ Poetical 
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Ahthor*« Autobio{fniph|cMl Prefhced* A 
New EdlUout to^lete In One Volume 
with P6rti|dt tnd Vlnette Hiiunjre crown 
8ro i^criOe 6d cloth, moroeco, Jl« — 
Or l%*4«Tole it p 8 to with Portrut, mid 
BoTen other Plnteit price SOe. eloth 
morocco Cd6« 

llEoorcft'-IffaD«and his Motives. 

By Qntosv Moonn M D , Member of the 
Ro}iil Ylollewc el Phyeltiana fhtrd and 
cheaper hdtttom |cp 8vo price da 

« 

Moore.-p'The Power of tlie Soul 

over the Body,, considered in relation to 
Henlthend MiraU By Gronoa Moont 
Ml), Memler of the Rivtl rollrue » 
Wphva ciaiia etc rif{h and cheaper BdMon 
Fcp 8fo price 0«. 
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Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation ^o the Mind By Gronon Moonn 
M D 4 Member I the Bnyal CoK ifc of 
Phyaiclana Third and cheaper SdtiioH 
Fcp Bro price dr. * 

Mooif^e. Health, Disease, and 

Rei iVdy familiarlv end* prai ti ally t tii- 
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Blood By Gaunon Moona, M U Pont 
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IlSRire.— MexnoirSf Journal, and 

Corr^potideiicc of Fhoniaa Moore h ditmi 
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above, in Imperial 8eo price dSi boarda, 
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Morton.— A ftantial of Pharmacy 

ftr the Sturient of Veteriiary Medicine 
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Moseley.— The Mechanical Prln- 

ciplea of Pngineerlug and Architectnre 
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Profeaeor of Natnrd PhlkihCiphy and Ab> 
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Mure.— A CMtical History of 
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The Oomplete Works of Ifiaise 
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Paacal prefixed, and a new Meiue*!.*. Poat 
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Vol. 3. Pascf&'s Thcufhts 
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M. Faa|{fire*a Edition. Poat ffro.Sf. M. 
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no Sorrow. By the Rev. EnaKins Nbaic, 
M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Ftp. 8vo. 
price fir. 

Neale. -- The Earthly Beating 

Plaeea of the JuatP By the Rev. Ekckimb 
N ntu, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. 
Ffp. Svo. with Woodcuta, price 7r. 

Neale.*^The Closing Scene f or 

ChriaiianUy and 'Infidelity contraated in the 
Laat HouVh of llemarkable Veraoiia. Bp the 
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and Second Serlea. 2 vnla. fcp. bvo. price 
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Newman.— Discourses addressed 

to Mixed CongrrKationa. By John Hkwb^j 
Nkwii AK, Pricat of the Oratory of St. PhiC^ 
Nen. Second Edition. 8vo. price 
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Ideutenimt Osborn's Arctic 

Journal. 'Str^ Leave^ from an AreSe 
Journal | or. Eighteen Ifontha in the Polar 
Regiona In ararch of Sir John Franklln’a 
Expedition. By Llent. SnsnA no Osbokn, 
-R.N., Commaiidiag H.M.S.V. i^iowerr. 
With Mkp and Four coloured Platea. Poet 
8vo. price 12r. 


«Owcn Jones.— Plowers and their 

Kindred Thougbta. A Seriea of StauMa, 
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laueiAtlona of ^lowere printed in Colours 
.by Odfitn Jones. Imperial Svo. price 81a. fid. 
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Owenafiferticctnres on the Com- 

paratf^ Anatomy and PhySology of the 
laveri'^rate Anlmala, delivered at the 
Mtoyw' Kollege of Snrgeona In By 

Biolalim OWBM. F.R.B. HunteiTMi Pro* 
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[/* tkegjieu. 
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PmeMor OweiAi Xteetnres on 

c tbe ComnuratiTe Anntomy and Physiology 
of the Yertebraite Anlmala, delivered at 
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8 to, price 14a. 


neons Writings, Cnrreapoudence, Detached 
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Poat Svo. 8a. fid. ^ 

Captain Peel's Hovels in Nubia. 

—A Ride thivnigh the Nubian DcMrP. By' 
Captain W. Per R. N . Poat 8v)k. with a 
Route Map, price fir. 

Pereira's Treatise on Pood and 

Diet. With Obaervatlotia uu the Dietetleal 
Regimen auUed for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organa I and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropoiitau and other Katablishmeiita for 
Fnupera , Lunatli a, Cr Imluala, Children, the 
Sick, etu. Svo. Ifia. 

P^dhel’s Elements of Physios. 

Translated from the German, wfrh Nates, 
hy B. Wbst. WAh Diagrams and WKfd- 
Cicuta. 8 voUv fcp. Svo. 81a. 

PeV*erb'rough. — A Memoir of 

Cbariea Monlaunt, KaH of P.terborongb 
ft and Monmouth. With Selections from hla 
Correspond rnre. By the Author of Woefie- 
fnror etc. 2 vola. post Svo. price 18a. I 

^PbilUpS.— A Guide ISo GeoArgy; 

By vopjr Pbixxipb, M.A. F.n.'S. F.U.b., 
Deputy Reader in Geoiouy in the University 
of flxrord : Honorary Member of tbe Im- ; »' 
perial Academy of Sciences ^Moscow, etc. 
Fourth Edition, corrected m ftlig, Present 
' Time ( with 4 Plates. Fcp. Svo.price 6a« 

Phillips's Elementary XntgTo- 

duclltm to Mineralogy. A NW Edition, 
with estenaive Alterationa ana Additions, 
hrU 1. Bbooks, F.R.S., F.O S.t and W. 

MiixnlP* MA.. F.G.S., (>mfeeaor of 
Mineralogy In tbe Univeralty of Cambridge. 

* With nhmaKiua Wood Eiq^nvings. Poat 
Svo. price 18a. •* 

Phillips.— Pigures andDeserip^ 

tiona of the PataMMCle Foaalla of OomwaU, 
I^OD, and Weat Someraett obserrad In 
^ couree of the Ordnance Geolo|rtcal Saw- 
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Power’s Sketches in Rew Zea- 

laod^ith Pen end Pendl. From n Journal 
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PuJ^naa's Vatfe-Xecmn of Ply- 

FUhinit.iiN' Trout ; being a complete Pcae* 
tical lYlatlee on that Branch ot the Art of 
Angling; with plain and topioua liiatmc- 
tioiia for the Manufacture of Arttdeial Fhea. 
Third Edition, wit^Woodcuta. Fcp.Sro. 
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RfSroft’s Course of English 

> 'ffileaclllkg, adapted to erery Taatr aiidCa- 
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and cheaper Edition. Pcp.Bvo. pri(,e fir. 

Dr. Beeee’s Medical Guide ) for 
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Schoola, and Junior Medical Practhionera. 
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tury, and a Practical I'reatinr on the dintin> 
guihhing Symptoms, Causes, Prerentiou, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseaaea Ipi Ihent 
to the Human Frame, l^ith the latent 
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The Healing Art, Materia Medica, etc 
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largdd by the AuAur’a Son, Dr. HdUuMa, 
M.ll.C. 0 . etc. 8vo. price IJf. ^ * 
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Rich’s Illustrated Companion 

to the Latin Du tloiiary and Grech Ijeaioou: 
Forming a Uloaaary or all the Worda repte- 
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the Ancients. With Wood< at Representa- 
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j! Riehu^on’s Journal of 

^LBoat Voyage through Rupert’s Land and 


^LBoat Voyage through Rupert’s Land and 
tne Arctic Sen, In Search of the Oiscurcry 
Biilpa qfPer Command of Mr John Franklin. 
With an Appendix on the Physical Geo- 
grsuhy ofJiorth America i Plates, 

and Wo^uts. 3 role, SToJPice 91s. W. 

dilhardis]]^ (Captain).— Horse- 

manstipj or, the Art of Riding end I{fe- 

a lhg a Horse, adapted to the Guidance of 
iu and OentloBaen on the Road and in 
the Field : With Instmctlonaror Breaking 
In Colts and Vonng Horses. By CdMaTn 
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crowg 8w, price 14s. ^ 


Riddle’s Oc^plete Latin^Eng- 
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/TheBogllah-Letln Dictionary, 
®**^*ly 1 TheUa^EngUahDielionary.lfl 

Biddle’s Copious and Critical 

Latln^Engliah Lexicon, founded on the 
Oeiman>Lattii Dirtlonarlea of Dr. William 
Prennd. New Edition. Poet dto. price 
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Riddle’s Diamond Latln-Eng- 

Uah Dictionary t A Guide to the Meeniua, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of Lanu 
ClaMicM Worda. Royal 92nio. price 4 a 

Rivers’s Rose- Amateur’s Guide) 

containing ample Descriptions ot ail the 
fine leading Tarietlee of Kosus, regularly 
classed In their respective Famines; tneir 


Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New EdiUon, revised and in great pert 
re-written. %vo. price 18s. 
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Boby.-*Remains, Legendary ft 

Poetiral, of John Roby, Author of Tradt- 
Gens «J Ifoneathtre. with a Sketch of his 
Literary Life and Character by his Widow ; 
^ and a Portrait. Post 8vo. price ids. fid. 

Rogers.—Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Hsnuv Roarna. 3 vole. 8vo. price 34s. 

D^. Roget’s Vbesaundi of Eng- 
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ranged so as to facilitate tbe Expression 
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Medium 8 to. priee 14s. 

Rowton’s Debater: A Series ot 

complete Debates, Out^aea of Debates, aud 
(Jneatloua for UlacaiAioni wWh ample 
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Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Letters of Rachael Lady Eus- 
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edllMi by Mias Bpuhv. With Portraita, 
vignettes, and Facrimile. 3 vola. post Svo .. 
once Ifis. 

The^fe of WilUam LordR>us- 

■ell. By tbe Righ#llon. Lord JoaR Bps- 
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One Volume ; With a FoccraU engraved on 
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